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Alabaster statuette in the British Museum. 


Scale about 1. 


AN ALABASTER FIGURE OF THE FOURTH DYNASTY 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. R. HALL, D.Lirr. 
With Plate I. 


THE fine alabaster or calcite figure of a woman in the British Museum [No. 24619] 
illustrated by the frontispiece, Pl. I, was acquired many years ago. It has already been 
published by Sir Ernest Budge in his Guede to the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Egyptian Rooms 
(1922), p. 128. The figure is 1 ft. 74 ins. (48°75 cm.) tall. It represents a girl, presumably 
a princess or noble lady, standing with her hands by her sides. She wears the usual tight- 
fitting shift and a heavy wig over her hair, the natural parting of which appears over her 
forehead below the edge of the wig. The feet are missing, otherwise the figure is perfect. 
It was originally coloured, and there are traces of black on the wig and of a green (?) 
turned to brown on the dress, especially at the back. There is no plinth at the back and, of 
course, no inscription, so that we do not know who is represented by this beautiful figure. 
The perfect preservation of the face is a great boon, and makes this one of the finest exist- 
ing examples of its style. There can, I think, be little doubt in the minds of most as to its 
date. It could not possibly be later than the Twelfth Dynasty, unless it were an example 
of Saite archaism, and were of Twenty-sixth Dynasty date, which it obviously is not. There 
is nothing archaistic about it. It is archaic, not archaistic, and its genuinely archaic 
character forbids its being as late as the Twelfth Dynasty, or even the Sixth. I unhesita- 
tingly ascribe it to the Fourth Dynasty, and rather to the earlier than the later period of 
that dynasty. It might almost be described as Third-Fourth Dynasty, judging by its con- 
tour, and the heavy hunched-up effect of the broad shoulders and great wig, which reminds 
us of the Third Dynasty figure of ‘Aper (’)-‘ankhu or Bezmes (B.M. 171 [70 a]), published by 
Bunce (Egyptian Sculptures in Brit. Mus. (1913), Pl. I) and Weiny (La II¢ et la IIe 
Dynasties (1908), P11), and of the newly discovered figure of King Zoser (Ill. Lond. News, 
Feb. 28, 1925). Personally, however, I think the face much too good for the Third 
Dynasty. It is in the perfect face that the chief charm of the figure resides. The cheeks 
have the full rounded contours, with their European effect, characteristic of the nobility of 
the Old Kingdom. The nose is full and slightly aquiline at the tip: happily it is un- 
damaged. The mouth has a singularly sweet and good-natured expression. The eyes are 
indicated without any exaggerated convention. The whole face is very natural and obviously 
is a portrait. The sculptor has known how to use his material with remarkable skill; the 
figure is a masterpiece of the portraiture of the time of the pyramid-builders, an example 
of the first rank, on the possession of which the Museuin is to be congratulated. It is 
exhibited in the Fifth Egyptian Room. 
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THE SECRET CHAMBERS OF THE SANCTUARY 
OF THOTH 


By ALAN H. GARDINER 


On the last day of October Professor Adolf Erman, the pioneer of modern Egyptian 
philology, attained his seventieth birthday. His pupils in various lands are celebrating the 
occasion in a special number of the Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, but as one whose 
debt to the German scholar is particularly great I desire also to pay him some tribute in 
my own country. Now it was the intensive study of one particular papyrus containing a 
series of stories supposed to be told to Cheops, the builder of the Great Pyramid, which 
contributed more than all else to consolidate the foundations of our present knowledge of 
the Egyptian language. Professor Erman tells us that his edition of the Westcar papyrus 
took him five years; he even devoted a special volume to its grammar. It is astonishing 
how well the translation which he published in 1890 has stood the test of time; in only a 
few details have his renderings or readings been questioned, although our progress both in 
lexicography and in grammar has been gigantic. For this reason any advance in the 
interpretation of the Westcar papyrus seems rather an event, seems to register a step 
forward more significantly than would the novel translation of a passage in any other 
papyrus. I think to have found the solution of an old crua interpretum in the Westcar 
papyrus; this solution I offer for Professor Erman’s consideration in token of much 
gratitude. 

The stories told to Cheops by the three first princes his sons related to earlier times ; 
the fourth son Hardedef now promises to bring before his father a living man able to 
perform the most miraculous feats, This was a certain Djedi, who in spite of his hundred 
and ten years enjoyed an enormous appetite, was able to replace a head that had been cut 
off, and had the power to compel a lion to walk tamely behind him. In addition to these 
accomplishments he knew the number of the ipwt of the wnt of Thoth, for which Cheops 
had been long looking, in order to make the like thereof for his own “horizon,” that is to 
say, for his own tomb (7, 5-8). The nature of the ipwt and of the wnt mentioned in this 


passage presents a problem. The = wnt is, from its determinative, a building or 
structure of some sort, and the resemblance of its name to the name of the city where 
Thoth was particularly worshipped, namely Soho Wnw Hermopolis Magna, the 


modern Ashmunén, would seem to indicate that it was the primeval sanctuary of Thoth, or 
else his tomb. Professor Erman thought that the resemblance of wnt and Wnw was 
fortuitous; this is also a possibility, but in any case wnt seems likely to be some special 
building dedicated to Thoth. The Pharaoh is said to be seeking (hhy), not the wnt of 
Thoth, but the ipwt of the wnt of Thoth, whence it has been concluded, partly on other 
grounds to be examined later, that the ipwt were no longer in their original wnt. This 
again 1s a possible view, but not a necessary one; since Cheops was anxious to make for 
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his tomb something like the ipwt of the wnt of Thoth, it is not unnatural that the writer 
should have said that the king was searching for these, and not fur the wnt itself. There 
is no definite ground, in the passage before us, for asserting that the ipwt had been removed 
from their original wnt. I have no light to throw on the whereabouts of the wat: it may 
be the name of the sanctuary of Hermopolis Magna, or it may be the name of an earlier 
sanctuary of Thoth in the Delta; or again it may be a purely mythical building. But 
that it was a building consecrated to Thoth, and that the ipwt were its secret chainbers 
and hence inseparable from it, I hope to be able to prove, or at least to make exceedingly 
probable. 

In 7, 5.7 the word ipwt appears to be determined with the sign of the bow =, but 


aN Lane 
in 9, 2 we find, not Des (7, 7) nor (7, 5), but Q Qc, with the deter- 
a ; an a | 


minative of the cylinder seal which serves (dnter alia) to determine the word 2 Rok 
htm “to seal up” or “close.” On the strength of this determinative Professor Erman 
concluded that ipt denoted a closed building or the instrument for closing a building (den 
Verschluss eines Gebdudes). Now the later passage mentioning the ipwt (9, 1-5) reads as 
follows :—‘ Then said king Cheops (namely to Djedi): What of the report, thou knowest the 
number of the ipwt of the wnt of Thoth? And Djedi said: So please thee. I know not the 


number thereof, O Suvereign my lord, but I know the place where...... (Iso “8 \\). 
And His Majesty suid: Where is thut? And Djedi suid: There is u bow of flint in a room 


called ‘Revision’ (i 4) tn Heliopolis ; (well,)in that box!” In the following sentences 


Djedi declares that it is not he who will bring the box (¢fdt) to Pharaoh, but the eldest of 
the children who are in the womb of Reddjedet. This leads on to the well-known episode 
of the birth of the triplets destined to become the founders of the Fifth Dynasty. 

Now Professor Erman rendered the words omitted in the above translation as “the 
place where they are,” and it must be admitted that in the absence of any evidence as to 
the nature of the ipwt, this seems necessarily the right translation. Hence it was naturally 
concluded that the ipwt were small enough to be contained within a box, and no surprise 
was felt when Mr. Crum subsequently produced a Coptic word enw in close association with 
other words for “doors,” “bolts,” “keys” (Zeitschr. f. ig. Spr., XXXv1. 147). Since that time 
ipwt has been translated “locks,” and it is supposed that Cheops was searching for the 
locks of the wnt-sanctuary of Thoth, and that Djedi declared these to be in a Hint box in 
the temple of Heliopolis’. 

In opposition to this theory it must be noted, first of all, that the rendering “locks” 
rests wholly on the determinative Q which tpt has in 9, 2 and nowhere else, either in the 
Westcar papyrus or out of it; secondly, that the determinative Ca accords ill with the 
meaning “locks ”*; and thirdly, that the determinative — found in the passages 7, 5. 7 
is left without explanation. It is evident to me that the hicratic sign transcribed — is 
really the equivalent of @, though the proof of this fact is a little roundabout. Moller cites 
no early equivalent of @, though I think that the obscure sign in Sinuhe R7? and another 


1 So, for example, Erman, Die Literatur der Aeyypter, 70, 72. 

2 This determinative may indicate a house, a room, or any object, like a box, which contains in the 
way that a house contains. 

3 The photograph is indistinct; see MOLLER, Hierutische Lesestiicke, 1, 6. 
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rather different form in Sinuhe B205 are examples from Twelfth Dynasty and rather later. 
From the Hyksos period, however, no instances are forthcoming unless it be the two in the 
Westcar papyrus here cited. Now we have proof that in hieroglyphic of the New Kingdom 
and & are constantly confounded (Zettschr. f. dg. Spr., XLV, 127), and in my Notes on the 
Story of Sinuhe, 152, I have quoted an autobiographical stela of about the reign of 


Tuthmosis IIT where ie = Yyyy ee m| a seems a pretty obvious 
quotation of Sinuhe R 2-3 2 x= 2 valloyad (A xe HS Sta “ He 


said: I was a follower who followed his lord, a servant of the royal harim.” The confusion 
of @ and & must obviously be due to the similarity of these signs in hieratic, so that we 
may regard it as an acquired fact that before the reign of Tuthmosis III the hieratic forms 
of @ and A looked very much alike. Now if the student will consult the Carnarvon 
Tablet, |.1, dating from at latest the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty’, he will there 


find a nst “throne” written with a sign almost identical with — ; nst has a similar 
shape in Sinuhe B 207. In view of these coincidences, it is impossible to doubt that 


| a é : Fi 
0 ata: and | have to be read in Westcar 7, 5.7; in Westcar 9, 2 Q is merely an 
(any ! Oc! 


erroneous substitution for the rarer sign. Our translations of the passages in question have 
to be re-modelled accordingly. 


Apart from the Westcar passages and the name “Southern Opet” ({ ss £3) given 


to Luxor, the word ip#t or tpt is almost always used in reference to the royal harim as a 
locality ; see Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., XLV, 127. It seems likely that the word signified properly 
a secret or privy chamber. Applying this rendering in 7, 5-8, we find that the delight of 
Cheops at the prospect of seeing Djedi was due to the fact that the latter “Anew the 
number of the secret chambers of the sanctuary of Thoth,” for Cheops himself “had spent 
(much) time in searching for the secret chambers of the sanctuary of Thoth in order to make 
the like thereof for his horizon.” And indeed, what ambition could have fired Cheops more 
than to possess in his own pyramid a replica of the mysterious chambers in the hoary 
sanctuary of the god of Wisdom? The temple of the Great Pyramid is utterly destroyed, 
but the inner chambers of the pyramid itself remain a marvel down to the present day. 
So much for the first passage; the second is a little more difficult to interpret. We 


have seen that the words J UE are most easily rendered “(I know) the place 


where they are,” in which case, as the following question and answer reveal, the ipwt of the 
sanctuary of Thoth would be in a flint box in a room of the temple of Heliopolis. This view 
of the meaning is, of course, incompatible with the sense “secret chambers” which we now 
attribute to ipwt. Let us re-examine the passage afresh, attempting a different translation. 
Cheops asks whether Djedi knows the number of the secret chambers of the sanctuary 
of Thoth. Djedi replies: So please thee, I know not the number thereof, O Sovereign my lord, 
but I know the place where it (scil. the number or the knowledge of the number) 7s.” He 
then proceeds to say that “there is a box of flint in a room in Heliopolis called ‘(the room 
of) Revision’; in that bow (the imformation will be found).” According to this mode of 
understanding the passage, what was in the flint box is not the ipwt, the secret chambers 


1 JE.A,, Ww, Pl. XII, between 96-7. 
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themselves, but a papyrus recording their number. Objectors to this view can make some 
capital out of the fact that the text has bw nty st im, not bw nty sw im with the masculine 
pronoun sw which would be expected if the reference were to tnw “the number.” But 
possibly the vague neuter pronoun sé “it” may refer, not to the specific word tnw 
“number,” but to the required information generally. I admit there is some difficulty in 
taking this view, but an argument can now be adduced which makes it practically certain 
that this is the view to take. Insufficient weight has been attached to the name 


“ Revision ” ({l { 0 
a\\ 


sipty is the regular word employed for “taking stock” of the property of a temple, as 
Professor Erman himself has shown’ For this reason, surely, the room in question must 
have been an archive, not a storehouse of any kind. I conclude, therefore, that the word 
ipwt means “secret chambers,” and that Cheops was seeking for details concerning the 
secret chambers of the primeval sanctuary of Thoth, in order that he might copy the same 
when building his pyramid. 


1) given to the room in which the flint box was tu be found. Now 


1 On 54 of his Commentary. 


THE KLINE OF SARAPIS 
By J. GRAFTON MILNE 


In some of the invitations to dinner which have turned up among the papyri from Oxy- 
rhynchos the guest is bidden es tHv KAivny Tod Kupiov Lapamidos: and this has been 
taken as a reference to a cult-feast held for the devotees of the god. But such an explana- 
tion does not seem to account satisfactorily for all the details given concerning these feasts, 
and a more natural one may perhaps be found. 

The invitations, of which fifteen from Oxyrhynchos and one from the Fayyiim have been 
published, are very brief, and in the simplest form contain only the name of the host and 
the time of the gathering, which is usually the ninth hour on the morrow. But particulars 
as to the place and circumstances are sometimes added, and the following catalogue tabu- 
lates such of these particulars as are found in the published texts, giving in each case what 
is specified in the invitation as to (a) place, (b) occasion, (c) description, of the festival, 
together with the date assigned to the document by the editors. 














Reference (a) (b) (ec) ‘Date 
P. Oxy. 110  Sarapeion —. Kline of Sarapis 2nd cent. 
P. Oxy. 111 own house ~ wedding of children — 3rd cent. 
P. Oxy. 523 house of Cl. Sarapion — Kline of Sarapis 2nd cent. 
P. Oxy. 524 house of Ischyrion wedding of children —~ 2nd cent. 
P, Oxy. 747 — — — 2nd/8rd cent. 
P. Oxy. 926 own house epikrisis —— 3rd cent. 
P. Oxy. 927 — wedding — 3rd cent. 
P. Oxy. 1214 —— birthday of son 5th cent. 
P. Oxy. 1484 Thoereion coming of age Kline of Sarapis 2nd/8rd cent. 
P. Oxy. 1485 Demetreion 2nd/3rd cent. 
P. Oxy. 1486 — wedding —. 4th cent. 
P. Oxy. 1487 —— wedding of sister — 4th cent. 
P. Oxy. 1579 own house wedding of daughter -—— 3rd cent. 
P. Oxy. 1580 — wedding of sister — 3rd cent. 
P. Oxy. 1755 house of the Sarapeion Kline of Sarapis  2nd/3rd cent. 
P. Fay. 132 house of Titus wedding of daughter — 3rd cent. 


It is noteworthy that, in each of the four cases where the kline of Sarapis is mentioned, 
its location differs: once it is in the temple of Sarapis, once in a house in the temple pre- 
cinct (though these two might conceivably be the same, the description in the second being 
more detailed), once in the temple of Thoeris, and once in a private house: that is to say, 
the kline of Sarapis was not necessarily held in a temple of Sarapis, or in a temple at all. 
Guests were invited to it, but there is nothing to show that the invitation was given by an 
official of the kline. Also there is no suggestion that the proceedings at the kline of 
Sarapis were in any way designed to honour the god, and in one case it is specifically stated 
that the object of the meeting was to celebrate a coming of age. These facts seem to con- 
flict with the theory that the gathering at the kline of Sarapis was a cult-feast, in the sense 
of a communion of worshippers with the god: it may be questioned whether any ancient 
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religious practice would have countenanced the use of a cult-feast for the celebration of a 
private interest, would have allowed the admission of participants except by authority of 
an official, or would have recognized a private house as a proper place for holding such a 
feast. 

A clue to the real nature of the kline of Sarapis may perhaps be found in the state- 
ments of Philo (adv. Flaccuin 1) that there were popular clubs at Alexandria, locally known 
as suvodo: and «divac; and that the cdvodou met nominally for sacrifices, really for drinking. 
It is true that Philo may be regarded as a somewhat biassed witness: but mentions of 
synodoi are not infrequent in Graeco-Egyptian records, and, so far as these records show, 
his description of the objects of these associations is not without justification : for instance, 
there is a list of jars of wine contributed by members of the synodos of Amenothes at 
Thebes, sometime in the second century 4.D., preserved on an ostrakun (Theb. Ost., 142), 
from which it appears that in less than two months twenty-three jars were received, pre- 
sumably for joint consumption at the meetings. Rather more detail as to the management 
of such clubs is given by an account dating from the end of the second century B.C. 
(P. Tebt. 118): this mentions that one feast was attended by eighteen members and four 
guests (this evidence as to the admission of guests should be noted) who paid 100 drachmas 
a head, while 2000 drachmas were spent on wine and 190 on bread: for two other feasts 
twenty-three and twenty-one people paid at the same rate, and the expenses on each ocea- 
sion were 2000 drachmas for wine and 120 for garlands. A similar account of the same 
period (P. Tebt. 224) shows contributions of 105 drachmas a head, with payments of 2000 
for wine and 40 for bread. The drachmas quoted were copper drachmas, so that the feasts 
were not expensive—the contribution was about a day’s wage for an agricultural labourer-— 
but the fare suggests a comparison with Falstaff’s “a halfpennyworth of bread” and “an 
intolerable deal of sack.” 

There are some indications in the records that in Ptolemaic times certain synodoi and 
kindred societies did concern themselves on occasion with collective acts of worship: but 
evidence of a similar kind is lacking for the period after the Roman conquest, and it 
seems probable that under the Roman Empire the connection of these bodies with religion 
or gods was in no case more than nominal’. It can hardly be argued that the dedication of 
a statue or the repair of a temple by members of a synodos implies that the society had a 
religious character, and this, apart from the titles of the bodies, is the only way in which 
they are mentioned in association with anything relating to the gods, If, following the 
statement of Philo, the klinai may be classed with the better-known synodoi, there seems 
to be no warrant for assuming that the kline of Sarapis at Oxyrhynchos consisted of a 
body of devotees who met for the purpose of a feast of communion with the god. 

There 1s, however, a provision in the Gnomon of the Idiologos (§ 88) which appears at 
first sight to bring the klinai into a closer relation with the temple organization than is 
indicated by other records. It is laid down that tev &x «krivys lepav Tpopitas ob yevovtas 
adda mractopopo:. But in fact this rule supplies strong evidence against the attribution 
of a mystic sanctity to the klinai: the fully-qualified priests were forbidden to partake of 
the offerings at the kline, while lay-brothers might do so. If this distinction is compared 
with others between the two classes of the temple-staffs—for instance, the regulation which 
forbade priests to engage in any trade, but allowed it to the pastophoroi and lower classes 


! See the evidence collected in Orro, Priester und Tempel, 1, 125-133 (Die iigyptischen Kultvereine) 


: and 
165-170 (Die griechischen Kultvereine), and in San Nicoxd, gyptisches Vereinswesen, 1, 11-29. 
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of the lay-brothers—it seems clear that the kline was ranked among the secular things in 
which it was unlawful for the priest to have any concern. Such a rule would hardly have 
been conceivable if the purpose of the kline had been communion-feasts: the practice of all 
religious systems goes to show that, when there is any reservation of offerings in connection 
with a communion ritual, it is in favour of the priests, not of the laity. 

Another apparent link between synodoi and religious observances may be found in the 
fact that in one or two cases a priest is named among the officials of a synodos (e.g. B.G.U. 
1137). But in the Roman period he nowhere occurs as exercising sacred functions: and 
it may be suggested that the existence of a titular priest would be an aid in keeping up 
the fiction that sacrifices were the reason for the meetings of a society—a fiction which, as 
will be seen below, might be expected to have some legal advantages in the dealings of the 
members with the Roman government—but that in most cases, if not all, the priesthood 
was a sinecure. 

As regards the great majority of the klinai or synodoi known under the Roman rule in 
Egypt, the only trace of connection with any religious idea is in the use of the name of a god 
as the eponym of the society. An explanation of the meaning of this may be found in the 
statement of Aristides (XLV, 27) that men make Sarapis their companion at feasts, rpoiotd- 
hevor Sattipova avtov Kai éotidtopa. There is no suggestion here of any mystic communion 
with the deity: the whole tone of the passage is purely secular, regarding Sarapis in the 
character of a master of the feast: and, as it may be taken as certain that, if Aristides had 
been aware of any underlying religious conceptions in these associations, he would have 
emphasized this point in his panegyric of Sarapis, it seems evident that to him Sarapis was 
only the patron of the society named after him; and probably the honours accorded to 
Sarapis were those which generally fall to the lot of patrons of similar societies—honours 
not of a distinctively religious nature. 

It is not intended to maintain here that the cult of Sarapis did not at times develop 
esoteric ideas of communion with the god, though it would be more likely to find such 
developments in foreign centres of Sarapis worship than in Egypt: the present point is that 
the evidence as to Egyptian klinai and synodoi shows that they were in actual practice 
secular, not religious ; and further that the facts known concerning the kline of Sarapis at 
Oxyrhynchos are more simply explained by taking it to have been a dining-club than by 
regarding it as a gathering for worship. There is nothing strange in a dining-club meeting 
alternatively in public institutions or in private houses: it would be natural for a member to 
use it for the purpose of celebrating family events: and, as seen above, guests might be 
invited to it by members. 

The constitution and nomenclature of the kline of Sarapis may have been affected by 
the circumstances of the moment. The Oxyrhynchos invitations are not exactly dated, but 
the editors assign the four in which the kline is mentioned to the second or second/third 
century—that is, they are contemporary with or a little later than Aristides, If the kline 
of Sarapis was the leading dining-club at Oxyrhynchos in the middle of the second century, 
and similar clubs were flourishing in other Egyptian cities, Aristides may well have known 
of them and have referred to them in the remarks quoted above. Now at this period there 
might have been certain advantages to a dining-club in attaching itself nominally to a god. 
Clubs generally were regarded unfavourably by the Roman authorities, and the synodoi at 
Alexandria were suppressed by the prefect in the reign of Tiberius (Philo, adv. Flace. 1): 
while the Gnomon of the Idiologos, the extant copy of which was compiled just about the 
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time under consideration, states (§ 108) that fines were inflicted on members of synudoi or 
at any rate on their officials. If a club could cloak its illegal social activities under the 
name of a god, it might hope to escape the animadversion of the government: and, as 
suggested above, the existence of a priest among the officials of the club and the pretext of 
offering sacrifices might be intended to add verisimilitude to the name. But the fact that. 
the decision quoted above was given by the Idiologos, the supreme controller of all matters 
connected with religion in Egypt, indicates that the cloak had been worn threadbare and 
offered little protection. After the middle of the third century, however, the grip of the 
government on clubs was somewhat relaxed: and about this time the kline of Sarapis 
disappears from the invitations. 

The meetings of the kline of Sarapis in temples, though they have no religious signt- 
ficance, suggest another point fer consideration. The list given above shows, besides two 
invitations to the kline of Sarapis in the temples of Sarapis and Thoeris respectively, one 
to a feast in the temple of Demeter, without the specification of any kline or society. It 
would appear probable that temples in Egyptian towns might include the maintenance of 
‘public restaurants among their activities: that the temple of Sarapis at Arsinoe had a 
CvroTwXeiov is shown by an entry in a list of assessments to water-rates (P. Lond. 1177 of 
1138 a.p.): and, if the assessments were made on the consumption of water, the bar of the 
Sarapeion must have been fairly busy, as it paid 13 obols daily, while a bath only paid 18. 
If a temple could run a bar, it could equally well run a restaurant, which might incidentally 
furnish a profitable use for surplus offerings in kind or the produce of estates in the cases 
where temples held landed property. A building in the precinct of the temple of Pnepheros 
and Petesouchos at Karanis is described by the inscription on its portal as a decrvntnpiov 
(GRENFELL-HUnt-HoGartu, Fay im Towns, 38), which may reasonably be taken to mean a 
public restaurant. And it may be suggested that the odxos of the Sarapeion mentioned as 
the place for the dinner in one of the Oxyrhynchos invitations was a similar building in 
the temple precinct which served as a restaurant. The rule in the Gnomon (§ 88) quoted 
above, which restricted participation in the offerings of the klinai to the lay-brothers, 
would acquire additional meaning if the klinai commonly met in temple-restaurants, which 
would have to be served by the lay-brothers, since the priests would clearly be debarred 
from taking any share in the management by the injunction which prohibited them from 
engaging in any business. 

In view of the foregoing consideratiuns, there seems reasun to think that the invitations 
to the kline of Sarapis at Oxyrhynchos were invitations to a club-dinner, which on three 
of the four known occasions was held at a public restaurant, once at a private house. 


Note. Inscriptions, probably of the fifth century, from Philae (Lepsius, Denkm., v1, 314 
quoted by WiLcKEN, Arch. Pup.,1, $15) and from Talmis (Lepsius, Denkm., v1, 378 quoted 
and interpreted ibid.,417) mention «Atvapyou, apparently of various grades, and edvodou. But 
even if these inscriptions threw any light on the constitutions or functions of the persons 
named—which they do not, the Philae text merely giving a title and the Talmis one 
apparently prescribing some division of presents—they could hardly be used as evidence for 
the nature of societies which had existed three centuries earlier in a distant part of the 
Nile valley under another rule and in a totally different stage of civilization. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch, xt. 
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THE TOMB OF TETAKY AT THEBES (No. 15) 
By N. pe GARIS DAVIES 


With Plates II—V. 


ONE of the early pieces of excavation done by Lord Carnarvon at Thebes before he was 
joined by Dr. Carter was the clearance, in the spring of 1908, of the tomb of Tetaky. It 
lies at the east end of the dromos of Hatshepsut as one turns out of it to skirt the hillside 
on which the village of Dira‘ Abu'l-Naga lies, and just behind the mosque which has been 
built at the corner. Dr. Carter subsequently did work in the tomb and made himself 
responsible for its publication and plan, taking also the admirable photographs which appear 
in the memoir’. I think that I am safe in saying, however, that the record would have been 
more satisfactory than it is, had he joined Lord Carnarvon at the outset; for the latter, with 
his characteristic frankness, was wont, not to conceal, but rather to exaggerate, the lack of 
qualification with which he commenced his very successful career at Thebes, He had, 
however, the help of M. Legrain and of Professor Newberry when he needed it. Owing to 
a misunderstanding at the moment of transfer of the tomb to the charge of the Department 
of Antiquities, the tomb was left without due protection for a while, and in the interval 
the natives commenced, or continued, their nefarious work of cutting out attractive pieces 
from the walls. 

Disbelieving the current report that the tomb was as good as destroyed, I had long 
desired to make fuller record of a tomb to which its early date and peculiar features gave 
exceptional interest. When, therefore, at the beginning of this year (1924) Professor 
Newberry re-opened it to verify a point of importance, he kindly gave me the opportunity 
of making copies in it before it was closed again. This I did, though hard pressed for time, 
and_also arranged that Mr. C. K. Wilkinson should paint a section of the ceiling for the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. Instead of the tomb being closed, however, Mr. Robert 
Mond, who was beginning excavation work at Thebes, was good enough to add to his other 
labours an attempt to complete its clearance; for Lord Carnarvon had been obliged to 
leave the ground untouched behind and to the east of the painted chamber, owing to 
the obstructions which presented themselves. Although Mr. Mond’s task was carried 
on under the superintendence of Mr. Oscar Durham during the whole time of his stay, 
and indeed after he left, the results were very disappointing; the main queries as to the 
form of the tomb and its courtyard being left unsolved, owing to the enormous mounds 
of dust, surmounted by native dwellings, which stand high above the chamber. Neverthe- 
less, something was accomplished towards the settlement of the plan, further interesting 
relics of the sepulchral deposits were found, and the tomb was put in as good a state of repair 
and accessibility as was found possible. As I saw a great deal of the work and am permitted 
by Mr. Mond to make use of all the information available, I propose here to add. to the 
valuable descriptions and photographs already given line-drawings of most of the scenes 
and a statement as to the further light thrown on the tomb, and can only regret that the 
account cannot be complete. The records are valuable, not intrinsically, for the scenes are 


' Carrer and Carnarvon, Five Fears Explorations at Thebes, 1-4, 12-21, Pls, I—XIIL. 
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Plate IV. 
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dull enough, but because so few monuments of that period exist at Thebes or elsewhere 
that this poor witness to the process by which the Middle Kingdom merged into the New 
cannot be disregarded. The present article may contribute a necessary paragraph to the 
short chapter in the history of Egypt dealing with this transition period, 

If the mural paintings add nothing of beauty, and little that is material, to the artistic 
products of Thebes, this cannot be said for the sepulchre and its surroundings: for these 
are unique in form, so far as I know. The foot of the hill cannot be far tu the rear of the 
painted chamber, but, so far, we have no sign of the rock having been utilized to shelter 
any part of the tomb, as is almost invariably the case at Thebes. The evidence at present 
is in favour of its having consisted of a single vaulted chamber about 18 fect long, built in 
very solid brick-work, and running east and west. It was entered by an arched doorway in 
the end wall (east), but has two other entrances, or exits, in the side walls, which, having 
to lie below the spring of the vault, are necessarily very low and narrow. Till this season 
one entered by the south doorway, the eastern one being supposed to lead up to a side 
room, and the back one tu open into the usual longitudinal chamber in the hillside. In 
trying to penetrate the latter, Mr. Durham had the task of Sisyphus: after weeks of work 
he had only penetrated a few inches, but this advance convinced him that this archway too 
led into an open court, and not intu a further chamber. I think this likely, as the southern 
postern can scarcely be the true entrance. Thus we have a free-standing building, set, like 
its smaller neighbours, within a walled courtyard. Of course it may only be a supple- 
mentary chapel to a main tomb, cut in the rock as usual. As the hillside, and with it the 
vaulted chamber, runs east and west instead of north and south, as the inountains of the 
Nile valley should, the entrance was placed at the east end to keep the old tradition. 
Originally there seems to have been no means of closing any of the three doors, but later 
on, when rubbish had accumulated round the tomb, this was changed by the addition 
of a vaulted passage which sloped down to the eastern doorway from a higher level. 
The low temenos wall on the east seems to cross this passage, and the slope was perhaps 
provided in order to clear it, there being some objection to cutting through it. Tetaky 
(himself, perhaps, a guest in his father’s burial precinct) seems to have admitted two or 
three other relations tu the shelter of his courtyard, only demanding that his right of way 
should remain clear from the southern postern to the space in which his burial shaft lay. 
Two (/) tiny vaulted chambers were built by these guests on either side of the axis of the 
court, each enclosed narrowly in a space bounded by a low wall with a rounded coping like 
that of the main enclosure’, A still smaller chamber has also been built against the south 
wall of the western tomb. Where the entrance to the two separate courtyards lay is not 
yet clear. The main court is surrounded by a low wall, two or three tect high and rounded 
at the top. It spreads out on the east, where the published plan shows an entrance, but 
there are doubts about the direction of the section north of this; it is more likely to be 
parallel to the west boundary wall. 

The courtyard contains other unusual features. The pit has a splayed shape as if to 
correspond to the form of the court. Its upper part, where the rock is poor, is lined with 
brick, now level with the ground. There is no sign in the lip of the brickwork or the 
adjacent ground of the emplacement of the model sarcophagi which Dr. Carter notes. Nor 

! Only the eastern chapel is proved. It is entered from the east ; not from the west, as one would infer 


from the plan. Mr. Winlock, on a hasty visit to the site, got the impression that the room was a Ptolemaic 
construction, but admits indecision. Certainly a ditterent brick and mortar were used. 
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has he made it clear whether the burial-cave at the bottom was entered, or on which side it 
lay (if there was only one). The little vaulted shrine in the wall opposite the southern end of 
the pit is unparalleled. If it lay over a burial-cave, it may have served for the cult of the 
person interred there, perhaps Rahotpé, father of Apuki; for he was superintendent of the 
garden of Amin, and it must, I think, be he whom one sees plucking grapes in the extra- 
ordinarily diagrammatical picture of a vineyard which occupies the east wall’. Again one 
would like to know whether a burial-place opened out of the shaft on the west side, since. 
opposite the middle of it, four nests were left in the thickened brick-work of the western 
wall of the temenos. Mr. Durham, on exploring these, was astonished tv find several more of 
the model wooden and pottery sarcophagi lying there, and, as the floor of the most northern 
of the nests rang hollow, he broke through it and found another batch, netting about 
fourteen in all. There was also found in the debris half of a stela about 18 inches high 
of extraordinary shape, in that its section instead of being in a straight line forms an 
obtuse angle, like the sign &, as if made specially to fit on to the angle of a wall that 
splays out. A hole is drilled through at the top to take one of two wooden pegs by which 
it might be affixed to the wall. The angle of the temenos wall at the eastern entrance is 
the only place I can suggest for it, but the low height of the wall renders this unlikely. 
It shows Tetaky making an offering to some deity. Behind him is a woman (a second wife ?), 


“Tetanofret, son (sic) [of] rool | Ae” A little boy behind him touching his shoulder is 


DA 
“Tetanifer, son (of) =, oS.” Over his head are three men, “Tetantifer. son of 
a » ‘ ” ‘ public I ,, . 
l ,” “Teta‘n, son (of) ...,” and “Teta’n, son (of) KK =D ENG Below are tour un- 


named women, and on the thickness of the stone is the name =>} Sh. In a pit to 


the east of the painted chamber, just within or just outside the temenos, Mr. Durham 
found a badly damaged rishi coffin, having a hawk with outspread wings and a uraeus 
depicted on the breast, and down the centre a hotep dy nisut prayer to “ Ptah-Sokar (and) 
Osiris...... that she (sic) y give pert-kheru offerings to the ka of the wéb-priest of Amiin 


(and) of King Ca ANG “y Ke In the same pit were two wooden canopic jars 


of a lady PAP 
The model oe. are generally painted white with yellow or green cross-bands, and 
both they and the enclosed figures are inscribed with texts in black. The names are not 


always to be read with certainty. The model text in its simplest form is { \\ 4m. 
obs 


vase (or LX and, Rae Wesle Sfffllmie ety 


ve ie [roe X | Y (lt ~ Sym The examples found by Mr. Durham 


comprise : : 


1 CaRTER and CARNARVON, Pl. IIT. The ceiling might afford a parallel to that in the shrine of Tomb 39 
(Davigs, Tomb of Puyemré, 11, 31), but there does not appear to be room for the false doors. I do not un- 
derstand Dr. Carter’s statement that this treatment of the ceiling is often seen at Thebes ; it is only met 
with again, I think, in Tomb 81. 2 Cf. Linsiety, Dietionnaire, Nos. 434, 460. 

3 The birds in both texts are without legs. Other rishi coffins were found in the vicinity by Lord 
Carnarvon (Carter and Carnarvon, 17). 
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1. The coftin! for > 1 eames The figure for a oe 
a l0<a> Se a 
2. The coffin for Ju=”. The figure for ml . On the face of the coffin is —_a. 
rany = al}: 
a mn : 
3. The coffin for = l ve J (po ‘) 5’) The figure for ala =a (4), 
4. The coffin (unpainted) for mae by NGS The figure is without text. 
5. The coftin for iat ee oe ‘by his brother who gives life to his name aN 
By yse cy.” The figure for eI ae by le 
6. Rough anthropoid cottin. No figure or text. 
7. Pottery coffin with figure moulded on lid. Two figures: («) for ei “P (0) for 
a a 
ie q) IN (= ‘ by the royal son a oie 
8. Anthropoid coffin for | J — by his brother ah % Saye. On the end of 
the coffin is I : 


9, The coffin (white) for =I. The figure for me On the face of the coftin is 8 
ip Y : : 
10. The coffin for Shae by 2lF. The figure for Slaw. On the 
right of the coffin is 23. <>. 
11. An anthropoid coftin (empty) for cae, 


12. The coffin is without text. Two figures: («) for 20, (b) for a=. 


13. The coffin for me . mes The figure for pal rae 


awn U<a> 
? YP O x ? 
14, A pottery coffin (empty) tor t mee | i 
15. A rough wooden coftin without text. The figure? tor ji &) “born of the house- 
mistress HTS by his brother who gives life to his name i & he t 


More than half of these come from the northern nest. Nos. 8 to 15 are in Cairo, the 
rest in Liverpool. 


1 On the lid of the coffin is a head and coll» with its hair covered by the entire skin of a bird, save 
that its head is replaced by that of the man (or woman), 

2 Painted white and of a different type, though with similar text. I suspect that it may not come 
from Tomb 15, but Mosé may be for Tetamose (p. 16. 
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EAST WALL. (Plate IZ: CarTer and CARNARVON, Plate VI.) 


In the lunette over the doorway the flying disk (“He of Edfu, the great god, lord of 
heaven”) is seen, its wings drooping to the curve of the vault. Beneath this were two 
parallel scenes, showing members of the royal family worshipping the cow of Hathor; that 
on the right, however, is almost destroyed. The extant scene shows “the daughter of a 
king, sister of a king, wife of a king, wife of the god, Nofretari, living for ever” clad in 
simple woman’s dress, but wearing as well a broad circlet of gold open-work with a double 
row of uraei and two more hanging from the brow. She is censing and libating offerings 
set in a blue bowl which seems made in the shape of a Hathor-head; but the state of the 
wall makes this very questionable. The offerings, whatever they are, are in flames; so the 
libation is merely a feint. The cow, “darling of Hathor, lady of Denderah,” is not Hathor 
herself, apparently, but under her protection and to an undefined degree instinct with her 
personality, and as such has the menat hung round her neck and the sin-dise planted 
between her horns, in representation at least. She is white, with ruddy grey spots. The 
queen, who is of a light yellow complexion, is followed by a lady “her nurse, Tetahemet,” 
and apparently also by a male attendant, no doubt one also of Tetaky’s house’, Tetahemet 
brings to the sacrifice a loaf and a bird (?). 

In the corresponding scene the cow, “the darling of Hathor” again appears; but the 
fragments of text, though indicating relationship to the king in both generations, do not 
enable us to say if a princess, or the queen again, is depicted, or quite exclude the possi- 
bility of a male member of the rvyal house*. The servants who assist at this act of worship 
are shown below on each side of the arched entrance. Men and women bring bottle-shaped 
jars set in baskets, either in pairs or in larger groups. The fragments below this will be 
noted in connection with the side walls. 


WEST WALL. (Plate III: Carter and Carnarvon, Plate VI, 2.) 


The field above the painted stela is occupied by two figures of Osiris enthroned, placed 
back to back and worshipped by Tetaky. The designs are almost replicas; but, while the 
right-hand figure is labelled “Osiris, head of the west,” on the left he is “Osiris, lord of 
Dadu*.” On the right Tetaky censes the offerings by means of a blazing brazier and libates 
them from a vase. “'The warrior, Sures,” who slaughters an oryx or straight-horned ox by 
means of a knife of alabaster, chert, or rippled flint, may be a son, or son-in-law, of 
Tetaky*. On the left like functions are performed before two superimposed tables of offer- 
ings, which have the clumsy forms and details of the decadent Middle Kingdom rather than 
of the New. The officiant here is “the royal son, Tetanufer”; but this is a substitute for 
some other “royal son,” perhaps Tetéemré. 

The stela is a painted one and perhaps once contained a text in black on a red ground, 
but only a corner of it remains. On both sides there are scenes of ritual offerings to 

1 For Tetahemet see Newberry in Carter and Carnarvon, 16, 21. From this we learn that there was 
a grand-daughter of Tetaky of this name by his son Teta‘nkh ; but, as a nurse would be a woman superior 
in age to the queen, we may suppose that there was a sister, or older relation, of Tetaky of the same name 
from whom his grand-daughter took her's. 

* “Satkamosé” suits the very shadowy remains best, if the second column contains the royal name. 


3 The vertical line of text (CarTER and CARNARVON, 18) should end in 


+ Cf. p. 15, where perhaps we should read the same name. 


Plate II. 
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members of the family of Tetaky. On the right his parents are seated, as the text informs 
us. “A ritual offering to Osiris, pert-hher gifts for the hu of the superintendent of the 
pleasure-grounds, Rahotpé. His wife, the house-mistress, Senseneb.” A child at her 
mother’s knee seems to have been part of the original design. A mirror in its decorated 
case lies under the chair. Facing them is “the royal son, [Tetaky], presenting [the ritual 
offering}.” Under the table of offering are red bowls filled with brown grains; another 
such is seen among the offerings. 

The similar pair on the left of the stela is nained “the superintendent of the treasurers 


(QR |), Tetasened (2)...(and) his wife Itha (§ Sy eer) To the right of them is 


written “The royal son, [Tet ]a[©nkh, presents a libation”', and the picture accordingly shows 
him pouring water from a hes vase into a yellow stemmed bowl and reciting the formula. 
A mirror with ebony handle in a case of chequered inat-work is again seen under the lady's 
chair. We should expect this pair to be the parents of Tetaky’s wife Scneb, ministered to 
by her son; but, unless the Teta- names ran in both tamilies, it is more likely to be a dead 
son or the brother of Tetaky with his wife. 


NORTH WALL. (Plate IV2: Carrer and Carnarvon, Plate V.) 


A horizontal line of text in large and detailed, but degraded, hieroglyphs runs over the 
scenes: “A ritual offering to Osiris Onnefer, that he may give fair burial in the western 
hills in his necropolis-chapel, in complete reconciliation with Osiris and fealty towards 
Imsety, Hapi, Duamutef, and Kebhsenuf—the royal son, Tetaky, begotten of the super- 
intendent of the pleasure-grounds, Rahotpé.” 

This wall, unlike the opposite one, is divided, much like the north wall of Antefoker, 
into two subjects by the little arched doorway which leads into the northern court (7). On 
the right a social meal in the presence of the dead is in progress, announced by a little 
additional superscription on the extreme left: “ A ritual offering to Osiris, a pert-hheru gift 
of various things to the ku of his wife, the house-mistress Seneb’.” Tetaky and his wife 
sit on chairs in a little pavilion, the roof of which is supported on three papyrus columns. 
Tetaky is receiving fruit (7) from a little (grand ’)-daughter at his kneet whose parentage is 
illegible, and from an elder girl “his (grand ’)-daughter Tetanofret, «.ughter of Suret.” 
A dog named Aja...(“Scamp”), the muzzle vf which only remains, is below the lady’s 
chair. Facing the pair in two rows are groups of seated men, each followed by a series of 
standing women. The former are ministered to by serving girls, and a child, whose name is 
in doubt (perhaps P2rw), holds out an undefined object. An older woman’s identification 
is similarly at fault (...s7y). She appears to have come with a spittoon to the aid of the 
foremost guest who has taken mvre drink than is good for bim, and this interpretation is 
supported by the only surviving fragment (a fallen one) of the lower series, the design of 
which is more unmistakable. This unmannerly person is named [Teta]‘n son of Tetaseneb* 


MR bom LSTA 3 eed oe 


* Parts now lost and supplied from Dr. Carter's photographs are marked by an asterisk in the plate. 

° This special claim of the wife to participation in the rite is very unusual, and perhaps reflects the 
greater independence vf women in the matter of burial under the Middle Kingdom. 

4“ Teta,..,” according to Legrain (in CARTER and CARNARVON, 15). 

+ This uame, recorded by Legrain, has been omitted frou my plate. 
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His companions are Tetamosé, son of Teta®nkh; Teta‘n, son of Teta‘nkh ; Teta‘n (?), son 
of [Tet]ares! (ministered to by Ten, daughter of Met); and Tetares, son of Res. The 
daughters (or grand-daughters) are named Sebekhotpé; Atef; Tata (?); Tawebayt(?) ; 
Tetahemet, daughter of Teta‘nkh; Tetanofret, daughter of Tetaneheh(?); Ta[ta, daughter of 
Teta]‘nkh,...; and Teta‘n. Such of the lower scene as can be detected through the overlay 
shows on the left a pile of large vases which apparently lie in a magazine, as two doors are 
visible to the right of them*. Outside the lower door is a woman facing right. Possibly 
she is serving a row of ladies. 

Over the northern doorway a crudely drawn tree with enormous leaves marks the 
division between the scenes facing left and right. Under its shade the deceased sits in an 
arbour with his wife or a serving-girl standing behind him, and a little daughter at his 
knee. Facing this group, on the other side of a table is a woman, Senebwer (?), who brings 
a wine-jar and saucer. The man is surveying in comfort field-work, the only purely mundane 
scene found in the tomb, so far as one can see. Only the last operations are shown in this 
register. First are seen men(?) and girls on the winnowing floor; then the loaded asses 
fetching the grain away in sacks, the mouths of which are tightly tied. The foremost ass 
is in the act of sinking on its knees rather than accept its load®. Men remove the sacks and 
carry them before a scribe, where they are registered before being emptied on a great heap. 
The curious dress of this registrar is noteworthy. One Ahmosé, “scribe in the gs house(?),” 
sits on the right in perfect confidence in the acceptability of his report. The scene must 
have continued on the left side of the east doorway (Plate II), as a tree extends over the 
turn of the wall. Beyond this apparently were a woman and at least two men presenting 
reports or first-fruits to a man seated on the right. The descriptive text above is too 
mutilated to be of use. By carefully scraping off the whitewash from the scene below the 
winnowers, I was able to recover the main features. The one legible episode (Plate IV) is 
not quite on ordinary lines. On the left three men cut the standing corn, another slakes 
his thirst, and perhaps a woman is gleaning behind him. Bound bundles of corn are shown 
at their feet and above their heads. Two men have brought a pannier of such bundles and 
empty it in a heap at the end of the field. Beyond this there may be women working in a 
field of flax. 


SOUTH WALL. (Plate V; Carrer and Carnarvon, Plates VII—IX.) 


The horizontal line of text reads :— 

“A ritual offering to Osiris, head of the west, and to Anubis, head of the divine shrine, 
chief of his hill, and inhabitant of Ut; that they may give pert-kherw gifts for the ka of the 
royal son Tetaky, born of the house-mistress Senseneb.” 

This wall (the left on entering by the east doorway) shows the burial ceremonial ; for 
this strange vault seems to be treated as a passage to a burial-chamber, as in the tombs of 
Sehotepabré* and Antefoker of the Middle Kingdom. The scene evidently commenced on 


' The length of the lacuna, however, demands the addition of “royal son,” or some other title. 

* If the pavilion is on the same base-line, it must be set on a high dais, but this does not seem to be 
the case. Perhaps the whole height of the wall comprises a single scene in three registers. 

° The artist of the Ramesside tomb No. 16, not far away, seems to me, from the style, to have come to 
No. 15, or some similar tomb, for his scene of agriculture, where the obdurate animal is again found 
(WREszINsKI, délas, 61, 72, 112). 

* QUIBELL, Rumesseum, Pls. VI-IX ; Davres, Tomb of Antefoker, Pl. 11. 


Plate V. 
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Tomb of Tetaky. South Wall: Upper Scene. 


a. 
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the east wall, where we read (Plate IT) “The approach, at peace (with the gods), to the 
necropolis-chapel, the reception (by the dead) of food..., and the haulage by (?) the com- 
panions (smrw 7)....”. Probably only the companions who follow the bier were here repre- 
sented, the first of whom appears on the left of the scene (Plate VY). In tront of him is seen 
the rectangular chest, under a canopy and mounted on a trestle, the anthropoid inner 
coffin (of the rishi, or feathered type) being displayed above it. Two priests support it, and 
women representing the two sisters of Osiris are shown in effigy, or merely in symbol, at 
the head and foot. Each of these is named “the elder zeryt.”. The right-hand man is “the 
treasurer of the god,...”; the office of the other I could not decipher. The whole is mounted 
on runners and drawn by a yoke of cattle, and by three representatives of the saered towns’. 
A man empties water from a jar in front of the sled: “casting water under the [sled /] and 
milk (?) for the amakhy, the royal son, Tetaky*.” In front of the teain a priest walks whom 
the draughtsman seems, In a moment of aberration, to have thought of as sowing seed 
before a ploughing team. Over him is written “The leader (Arp?) of the people. Reeita- 
tive: ‘I extend my hand toward the muw (dancers)’” Three of these performers are 
accordingly shown meeting the cortege in the usual dress and with the customary gestures. 

Next we sec the inner coffin set up on a hillock of pure sand under a canopy. The hawk 
with extended wings which was figured on the front of the coffin is here, for clearness’ sake, 
shown as if it were carved in high relief instead of being lightly moulded in the gilded wood 
ov stucco, A thurifer is censing the coftin, throwing little pellets of incense into the burning 
pan of the censer. There follows the house of the two mun dancers with its strangely irre- 
gular divisions above the arch of the entablature, indicating perhaps the rooms lying behind 
the outer hall of the edifice. It looks as if the muuw represented the dead pair and this 
building their heavenly abode : for outside it are the two obelisks erected in front of tombs 
at some periods or in some localities, two sycamores which the tree-goddess might inhabit, 
and the palm-garden which the deceased were to enjoy. Three gods and three goddesses 
also have their home near the deceased, and the three sacred pools of lustration, as well as 
the four guardian genii of the entrance to paradise, are housed in a similar way. 

Osiris, lord of the west, is given a specially prominent naos, the inhabitants of the eight 
smaller shrines being apparently meant to form with him a divine ennead. Further to the 
right the Teknu is being drawn by three (7) men’, He takes the form of a squatting figure 
with his face uncovered by the shroud‘ His identity is guaranteed again by the inscrip- 
tion “Dragging the Teknu to the necropolis..." The executant of the picture seems to 
have left us his name, “The scribe Parchenni,” conspicuously written in large hieratic 
characters of the early Eighteenth Dynasty in the blank space over the Teknu. Finally the 
coffin is carried up the slope of the hill within a portable bier shaped like a couchant lion. 
This act is defined as “the carriage by (’) the nine (companions),” though this number is 
reduced in the drawing to two(?). who support the carrying-pole on their shoulders behind 
and before. A man also walks beside the bier and pours a libation. He is perhaps named 
as “The lector Aimenmosé [son of] the chief wéb-priest of Amin (7), Ahmosé.” 

A little of the lower scenes could be made out by removing the whitewash, though the 
wall seems to have been damaged before this was laid on. On the extreme right the 


1 The first man seems to be the representative of Pe, but the legends are almost illegible. 
2 Or possibly “The assistant casts water and ilk for...” 

3 These are on a derelict fragment. 

4 He is completely enveloped im the tomb of Sehotepabre. 
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deceased sit in the usual attitude. “His wife, the house-mistress, Seneb(’),” can still be 
read. The man holds a handkerchief in the left hand and stretches out the right over a 
pile of food arranged on a pedestal-table. The tiny figure of a nude daughter (?), about as 
long as his fore-arm, stands before him and stretches back her arm to rest it on his knee. 
Another somewhat bigger girl faces him, and, on the other side of the table, a woman 1s 
offering him a red bowl with one hand and holding a napkin in the other. Behind her are 
ranged in two registers twenty-one (?) sons and, below them, twenty (?) daughters. Their 
names are appended, but it appears from those that are more or less legible as if all, or 
nearly all, of the men were called Tetaniifer?. No doubt most are really grandsons*. Above 
the offerings is a list, each item of which ends with the little figure of an officiant in red. 

The lower scene to the east of the southern entrance (continued on the east wall) is as 
good as lust. A broad blue band at the base may indicate water. Towards the left hand 
three women approach a piece of water. On the right one sees a man in a little corniced 
kiosk. Burial rites are suggested. 

Several graffiti of later date have been added in the vacant spaces of the upper scene, 
but are largely illegible’. Over the men who drag the Teknu is written in a hand of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty: “Do good, do good, O Osiris, lord of the west; do good, do good, to the 
pure one, the....” To the right of the vertical text relating to the Teknu is an unintelligible 
graftito of the Eighteenth (?) Dynasty. Above the two sycamores is another, perhaps of the 
early Eighteenth Dynasty, beginning “Lo I....” Between the first and second dancers is a 
two-lined grattto of the Eighteenth Dynasty: “The scribe...came to the tomb of...,” and 
below this another brief one, possibly an origmal legend. 

Such are the records, commonplace enough, of this tomb, which, from the names in- 
volved, the peculiarities of architecture and of the hieroglyphs, and the evident connection 
of the family with Queen Nofretari, must date to an early period of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and not later than the reign of Amenophis I. Some much-needed history seems to lic 
beneath the surface of its records, but it needs an experienced hand to extract it. The 
title “son of a king,” which does not go back to Tetaky’s father apparently, and may 
therefore have descended through Senseneb, is of considerable interest. Terms of relation- 
ship are used in the tomb so sparsely that it is difficult to draw up a genealogy, the more 
so that, as the httle coffins show, a name with “Teta” elided could be used for the full 
appellative. We learn that Tetan and Tetaniifer were brothers of Tetaky. But the word 
“son” is only used on the abraded south wall, and may there mean “ grandson,” though 
“daughter” is continually employed. The term “son of a king” is only applied to Tetantifer 
and Teta‘nkh; possibly also to Tetares (note 1 on p. 16). Were the four male guests on 
Plate IV sons of sons, or sons of brothers of Tetaky ? Probably the former, since the only 
brothers we are sure of are not included. In that case we have Tetaseneb, Teta‘nkh, 
Tetares, and Res as the four sons of Tetaky, of whom Teta‘nkh as the eldest surviving son 
took the title “sun of a king.” From this and the coffins it is clear that the title was often 
omitted as unnecessary, As no official title is conferred on any of the men after Rahotpé, 
it looks as if this was a family whose real relation to a royal house exempted or excluded 
them from holding an office, real or a sinecure—a very unusual occurrence. 

' One is perhaps “son of Met” (ef. p. 16). 

2 One grand(/)-daughter may be * daughter of Ten ” (ef. p. 16). 

3 Many of the grathti were beyond tracing, but P: 


rofessor Gardiner kindly exaiined them, and the 
above notes reproduce his report. 
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PHILOLOGICAL METHOD IN THE [DENTIFICATION 
OF ANATOLIAN PLACE-NAMES 


By W, F. ALBRIGHT 


In his interesting paper on “ Kizzuwadna™ in the Jowrnal, x, 104 th, Mr. Sidney Smith 
has made a vigorous onslaught on Professor Garstang’s identifications of ancient Anatolian 
place-names. Since I have been privileged to assist Professor Garstang somewhat, and have 
followed his work, step by step, as it developed, I feel almost purticeps criminis, as it were. 
Mr. Smith has, moreover, done me the honour of including a little identificatiun of mine 
under the head of alleged “negation of all sound method,” so he cannot feel offended at my 
joining in the reply. Protessor Garstang is entirely able to take care of the more strictly 
geographical part, so I will restrict myself to the consideration of the philological side, 
though briefly. I trust that a vigorous defence will not be cunsidered as casting aspersion 
on Mr. Smith’s deserved reputation as an excellent Assyriologist and a brilliant scholar. As 
all who leave the beaten paths learn, errare humanum est. 

Mr. Smith repeatedly assumes that the philological laws which must govern the trans- 
mission of ancient Anatolian place-names are similar to the laws which govern such changes 
in Semitic lands. Now, comparative philological research has definitively proved that the 
laws which govern one language or group of languages do not necessarily govern another, 
nor do the laws which control linguistic phenomena in one period of history hold true of 
the same phenomena in a different age. Philological law is rigid, barring combinatory or 
analogical changes, but it is not due to uniform causes, like physical law, being rather 
conformation to tendencies which arise through the interaction of innumerable phonetic 
and psychological impulses. Accordingly, when one wishes to establish the philological 
laws governing any unexplored linguistic field, there is only one possible method : empirical 
collection of data, inductive derivation of laws, and finally deductive application, It is easy 
to throw stones and to declare airily that certain combinations are impossible, but it is 
impossible to avoid mistakes at the beginning, while we arc collecting our data. All pioneers 
make mistakes—especially in empirical sciences like philology. The errors of the founders 
of Indv-European and Semitic philology are often laughable to us now, but they were 
doubtless unavoidable. Mr. Smith has himself recently objected with reason to aspersion of 
the work of archaeological pioneers. The present writer has worked in the still little 
cultivated field of Egypto-Semitic philology, and rues his early mistakes here, though more 
convinced of the thoroughly Semitic character of Egyptian than ever. Yet crrors cannot be 
demonstrated except when they can be tested by known laws. Mr. Smith naturally cannot 
do this, so his arguments are often strange, as we shall see. 

Mr. Smith evidently does not realize quite how tenacious the ancient place-names of the 
Near East are. After five years of intensive study of Palestinian topography, the present 
writer has become deeply impressed with the number of ancient names which survive, as 
well as with the rigour of the laws which govern their transmission from Hebrew through 
Aramaic to Arabic. The situation in Egypt is the same, though the transmission of names 
is even more law-abiding, because the Coptic names have developed normally from Egyptian 
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prototypes and have passed directly into Arabic, without intermediation. In Asia Minor 
the old names have passed through Greek before being Turcicized, but the number of 
inodern names that have no rational Turkish explanation is so large that many of them 
must be older. Fortunately, a great many of the towns mentioned in the Boghaz-Keui texts 
survived into classical times, and are mentioned in our sources. 

One of the commonest sources of alteration of names is popular etymology or the less 
striking morphological adaptation, which is exceedingly common in Semitic lands. The 
Greeks, especially, were very much given to changing the names of barbarian towns just 
enough to make them sound like Greek names or words. Out of a great number of illus- 
trations we may select Thebes, Abydos and Daphnae in Egypt, Pella and Pegae in Palestine, 
Charax for Aramaic hurkd, kerk, “ fortress.” Thus Walma may or may not be the Greek 
Olbia, but the latter is obviously a popular etymology. Mr. Smith’s assertion that “it would 
not be necessary to regard Olbia as a phonetic equivalent of Walma unless the latter name 
also means ‘the happy’” (p. 106 f) can thus, logically considered, only imply that he 
believes that the early place-names of southern Asia Minor belong to a language or group 
of languages closely resembling Greek. The impossibility of this is seen by the evidence 
collected by Kretschmer and now pouring upon us from Boghaz-Keui. Again, the river Seba! 
may or may not be the Sarus, Arabic SeihAn—Forrer prefers to locate it in Pamphylia. 
But the identification cannot be ruled out of court by a seimi-critical application of the 
philological method. Mr. Smith quotes some pertinent remarks of Le Strange regarding 
the Moslem names of the Oxus and Jaxartes, Pyramus and Sarus, which were combined 
with the two mysterious rivers of paradise, Gihon and Pishon. corrupted by the Arabs to 
Jaihan and Saihan, by the Turks to Jaihiin and Saihain. But Le Strange did not know the 
origin of the identifications. The Persians regarded the Ranha (Avestan; Pahlavi Arang) 
or Oxus as being a sacred river, along with the Kh&art or Aart, Jaxartes. Naturally 
enough the Mandaeans and Christian Syrians, who were so closely in touch with [vanian 
conceptions, identified the Gihon and Pishon with the two sacred Persian streams, as ex- 
pressly stated in Mandaean and Syriac sources2, The Moslems simply took the identifica- 
tions over trom the Nestorians of Turkestan. In the case of the Cilician rivers, however, 
the reason for the identification with the rivers of paradise is unknown. If the Seha is 
really the Sarus, the explanation is easy ; the Moslems (in this case arabs) found that the 
Sarus bore a popular name which sounded strikingly like that of the first river of Paradise, 
Seihan’, and su were led to make the double identification. 

In close connection with these two identifications comes that of the river Astarpa, 
happily identified by Garstang with the modern Isparta, a combination which again draws 
Mr. Smith’s wrath. Unfortunately, the question has been complicated by Sir William 

' T write all occurrences of the letter s without the inverted circumflex. It is absolutely certain that 
the Cappadocian (Nasi) language of the “Hittite” teats did not possess a sh at all. Hence both s and % 
are used for s: the vastly more frequent occurrence of $ is either due to the fact that it was far more 
common than s in Accadian, or to the fact that the Assyrians always pronounced written $ as 8, while the 
Babylonians interchanged the sibilants, as in Hebrew and Aramaic. Forrer is the only Hittite scholar who 
has yet seen these facts clearly, and thrown the whole useless ballast of S$ overboard. For the benefit of 
the Egyptologist, we may recall the fact that the ¢ in the titulary of Ramesses IT is transcribed either s or 


», usually the latter, by the Hittite scribes. Thus we have in AU.B., uy, 30: insibya = wst(t)-byt)—not 
byty(j— 3 Wasmuaria Satepnaria= W&)-13¢t-RE Stp-n-RE; Riamadesas RC-mé-s. Now we ino also 
that the Greek sigma was regularly transcribed as s by the Cappadocian scribes. 

* Cf, the writer's discussion in 4./8.L., Xxxv, 189, and for Syriac Ephrem Syrus and his SUCCeSSOTS 

° The Arabic Seikan is a popular rhyining conforming of *Feisin (Pishon) to Jeihan (Gihon). , 
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Ramsay’s infelicitous idea that the name Isparta is derived fron a Greck eds Baptav 
(i.e., the town of Baris), an idea which is unparalleled and incredible. Isparta isa case of the 
simplest and most common form of metathesis, favoured by the assonance with the name 
Sparta. 

The present writer meets with his shave of criticism for * negation of all sound methods ~ 
in connection with the identification of the river Nanthos in Lycia with the Siyanta. 
Presumably the dithiculty here is—philolugically speaking—that the maine Nanthos has 
a Greek etymology in £ardos, “tawny.” Here again the native Lycian Sita (SUNDWALL, 
Die einheimischen Namen der Lykier, 195) scoms to have received a popular etymology in 
Greek, though it aust be confessed that since EarOos has no good Indo-European etymology. 
the original Lycian name of the river inay have been applied to it tor the colour of the 





water, As is well known, the name Nanthos originally belonged to the river, and was only 
secondarily applied tu the city of Arhna, My method in identifying the Sivanta with the 
Xanthos was the following. Taking A.Bo., tv, 3, | concluded from a comparison of its data 
with the material already known that it refers to places in south-western Asia Minor. Mira 
and Kuwaliya I then tentatively compared to Greek Myra (Mura) and Kabalia to the north 
of it. Wiyanawanda then made me think of Oencanda in the north of Lyeia Gather than 
Oenoandos in eastern Cilicia, as I thought for a time). This identification, finally, made me 
think of Xanthos: Siyanta. Professor Garstang improved on these comparisons by identi- 
fying Mira with Milyas instead of with Myra, and carried the work on by making nucrous 
happy combinations, with most of which T agree fully. It must candidly be admitted that 
this is pioneer nethod, but I fail to sce anything unscientific in it. Had our work stopped 
here, categorical proclamation of its truth would have been most unscientitic, but these 
initial results have been proved by Professor Garstang’s further work. One may differ from 
him in relatively unimportant details, since no two scholars can agree on all points of such 
a new field of research. Thus I find it hard to accept Duddusga = Daskusa, Kuadunasa = 
Kadyanda, Kussar = Gaziura (now Gitze has identified Greck Gaziura with Gazziura), ete. 
Most of the identifications, however, are both geographically and philologically sound, and 
will probably be confirmed by the decisive voice of archaculogy when the badly needed 
archaeological survey of Asia Minor is carried out. But Kizzuwadna-Pontus and Gasga- 
Armenia Minor are foundation stones of ancient Anatolian geography which wall not vastly 
be moved. 

Before concluding my bricf comments, Fmay be pardoned for respecttully challenging 
Mr. Smith in his own territory. He. tov, has made philological slips, some of them just as 
serious as ours. Thus he holds (p. 105) that the modern Jerabis or Jerablus is a distorted 
corruption of the name Carchemish. To one familiar with the laws governing the trans- 
mission of ancient Palestinian and Syrian place-names, this suggestion, which scens to vo 
back to Mr. Woolley, is impossible. Jerabis is doubtless Greck Enropos, just as Hirbet Jefat 
(Djefat) is the ancient Yodefat-Lotapata. by the change of initial y tu j after t (final t of 
Hirbet, which often influences the mitial consonant of the following name) and the dissimi- 
lation of the first t in the name proper. Jerabis then stands for (Hirbet) YerAbis: the 
rariant Jerablus is simply due to adaptation of the obscure final syllable tu the common 
-blus = polis, as in Tarablus, Tripoits. 

! The uame of the river Xanthos in the Troad i paroystone Zaydos', and the same was doubtless true 


of the Greek form of the uame of the Lyetin stream. This fact in itself should ake us pause before seeing 
in the river-name lore than a conformation to the spelling of the Greek word. 
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Again, Mr. Smith furnishes an illustration of his own superior methods on p. 107, n. 13. 
His suggestion that Niblani should be read Liblani is improbable, but not impossible, 
though the identification with Lablani-Lebanon is out of the question, since Subbiluliuma 

had to cross the Euphrates to reach Mount Niblani. On the other hand, the suggestion 
that NU should also be read Ja in Hittite is impossible; this value does not even occur in 
Sumerv-Accadian and could only arise in a Semitic milieu. Nulabhi-Lulabhi is a case of 
dissimilation precisely like Hanigalbat-Haligalbat'; dissimilatory phenomena have never 
been shown tu depend upon initial or medial position of sounds in a word, as implied by 
Mr. Smith. The attempted correction of Nubhassi = Lu‘as to Lahassi is contradicted by the 
Egyptian spelling N(w)gs*. 

On the other hand, p. 109, n. 6 provides a case of over-use of Egyptian. The Egyptian 
spelling of the name Kizwadna shows, to be sure, that the name was not pronounced with 
any sound corresponding to Semitic samek (Eg. ¢), but since we do not know exactly how d 
was then prunounced, we are left with a choice between z, %, dz, j, or perhaps even ts and ¢. 
Semitic sade drops out of consideration for a non-Semitic tongue. The remark “ whether 
the consonant betore the n was a d or hard ¢ there is no proof” is very strange since it has 
been abundantly demunstrated that the Anatolian peoples did not distinguish between 
mediae and tenues, ie. between voiced and voiceless stops, ike d-t, b-p, g-k. What does 
he mean by “hard t”—the Arabic cerebral enunciated by spreading out the tongue over 
the roof of the mouth, or the Amharic emphatic tf enunciated as a dental with an “inherent” 
glottal catch’ His view that the longer form “Kizzuwadna” (why the Semitic k?) is 
preferable to Kizwatna may be correct, but cannot be proved by Egyptian transcriptions, 
where doubled consonants and vowels are practically never indicated. In any case, since 
the Hittites did not double their consonants, according to the clear evidence of variants, 
the difference between the longer and shorter forms of the name does not amount to much. 

These illustrations of the detects in Mr. Smith’s critical analysis of Professor Garstang’s 
results might be extended considerably, but I refrain. Kizzuwadna is still Pontus, as main- 
tained by Winckler and nearly all his successors in the thorny field of Anatolian geography. 


1 Cf. the writer's note in the wi. Jour. of Philology, SLI, 166 ff. 
2 The h and g are both efforts to transcribe the sound gh (voiced }), which was lacking both in 
Egy ptian and in cuneiform. For the proof cf Journal, x, 6,0. 3; ASSL, xv, 125 ff 
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KIZZUWADNA AND OTHER HITTITE STATES 
By L, A. MAYER anp J. GARSTANG 


It is evidently desirable at this stage to preface our theory of the disposition of the 
Hittite provinces! by a few elementary considerations, if only to eradicate from the field 
of discussion the tares which at present obscure a fair view of the gencral question. In the 
first place it is common knowledge that the Hittites dominated Asia Minor tor nearly 
1000 years?; and that during this period they extended their power, at varions tines and 
to varying extent, in the west to the Aegean, in the south to Damascus, and towards the 
south-east as far as Babylon. It may then be accepted as an axiom that during the greater 
part of this time Asia Minor generally was under the Hittite domination, notwithstanding 
periods of rebellion and other local incidents. At different epochs of this long period other 
oriental powers, including Egypt, challenged their positions, which, however, remained 
intact. Their physical frontier towards the cast and their own organization within it proved 
in fact impregnable, and it seems clear that the Hittite Empire fell eventually to invasion 
from the side of Europe to which it was mere exposed. A glance at a map showing the 
physical features will show that the natural frontier of Asia Minor runs not north and 
south but from above Alexandretta north-eastwards towards Batum, along the ranges of 
Anti-Taurus and the almost continnous mountain systems which divide the waters of the 
Euphrates from those which fluw into the Black Sea. The existence of this double and 
treble wall? between the Hittites and their rivals in the Near East enables us to explain 
how the Hittite dominion remained unshaken from without, notwithstanding repeated 
signs of internal disaffection and weakness. 

The centre of this power, the capital of the Hittite state and empire, was Hattusas, 
which most students will identify with the ruins of Boghaz-Keui where the state archives 
were found. Now Boghaz-Keui itself lies north-east of the centre of Asia Minor: the area 
of Pontus is in fact no further, while physically less separated from it, than the southern 
coast of Cilicia, and much nearer than Sipylus and Karabel on the western coast, From 
Boghaz-Keui to Trebizond (the latter well towards the cast of former Pontus) is about 
280 miles as the crow flies: from the same point to Adana is 220 miles, with Taurus 


t Judee of Hittity Nanes: Geographical, with Notes British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, 
Supplementary Papers, 1923) quoted hereafter as Le, H.Y. 
In order not to overcrowd these notes the very numerous textual and other references assembled in the 
Index will not be separately quoted in what follows. The following further abbreviations will be used : 
ADSL. American Journal of Senatic Languages, (Lv., LUCKENBILL.] 
Bo.Stu.. Boghuckoi-Studien, (HR, liruzxy ; Wen, WEIDNER.] 
Bo. TU. Boghuzkor- Terte iv Cmschrift. [FO., FoRRER.] 
K.Bo.:  Keilschriftteate aus Boghazkoc. 
LAA. Liverpool Aanals of Archaeology. 
R., H.0.: Rawsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 
2 For the greater part of the time visibly under the Hattic rulers. 
2 The middle course of the Euphrates below Malatia was like an advanced line in this scheme, behind 
which the Hittite “advanced posts” (in the direction of Syria) early found a measure of security, 
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intervening. Tv Xanthus or to Cadyanda, in Lycia, where there are traces of Hittite 
handiwork’, the distance is nearly 400 miles, a figure which is exceeded between Boghaz- 
Keui and Ephesus. There is then no prime facie reason for excluding from our purview 
the north-eastern coast lands of Asia Minor. On the other hand, a further glance at the 
map will show that between the area of Pontus and that of Hatti within the circuit of 
the Halys, there is no conspicuous landmark. The oscillation of the political or adminis- 
trative boundary between them at various historical epochs is itself an indication of this 
fuect. Both ver drain into the Black Sea, and lie as we have seen behind the common 
Asiatic frontier. And just as these two areas are interlocked so were their destinies inter- 
woven. Witheut the Pontie area Hatti would have had no defensible frontier in that 
direction; and conversely, during the dominance of Hatti, the openness of the communi- 
cations restrained separate development or independent history. Indeed, centuries after 
the power of Hatti had fallen, the re-establishment of ordered administration by the 
Persians reveals the Halys basin and the north-east coast lands (Cappadocia and Pontus) 
as united in a single satrapy. The southern coastlands and the regions of Taurus, draining 
to the Mediterranean, are distinct and separate: and they formed accordingly a different 
satrapy. 

Two conclusions emerge from these preliminary considerations, firstly that the historical 
tendencies of Asia Minor cannot be rightly understood without careful appreciation of its 
physical geography. This truism is in fact only mentioned to give it emphasis. Secondly 
that the early history of the Pontic area in the north-east is inseparable from that of Patti: 
that area therefore claims our due consideration on an equal footing with Cilicia and the 
rest of Asia Minor’. 

In the Hittite organization as revealed m the later empire the two greater allies of 
Hatti are disclosed as Arzawa and Kizzuwadna*. It was this triple alliance that defended 
their Asiatic frontier. About the position of Arzawa there is already a general consensus 
of opinion that it lay on the southern coast of Asia Minor and comprised at any rate Cilicia 
Tracheia‘. Where then was Kizzuwadna? This kingdom previous to the Treaty with Hatti 
about B.c, 1300 had no separate history of its own. If the evidence of the records hitherto 
transcribed* may be regarded as complete the area was not called by this name, nor did it 
figure separately in history previous to the signing of this document, which granted autu- 
nomy to its ruler Suna’ura. Formerly it formed part of Hatti*. We may suspect therefore 
that there was no prominent physical barrier between the two areas, which were, however, 
separable in fact by a political frontier. The text of the same treaty tells us more, namely, 


1 Cumpare the masoury shown on the right hand of the drawing in FeLLtows, Lye, 121 with that of 
Roghaz-Keui, near the Lion Gate, in Pucustern, Boyhazhot, Buuwerke, Pl. 22. 

2 If anyone feels disinclined to admit the full force of this conclusion, in spite of the arguments 
adduced, that feeling is surely traceable to unfamiliarity with the history and geography of Pontus, which 
is to most rather like Keftiu to the Egyptians, the “back of beyond.” <A few hours with the map and the 
stirring historical traditions of Pontus will soon remove the feeling. 

* Cf. the terins ef the offensive and defensive alliance between Hatti and Kizzuwadna, I A. Bo., 5, 
especially Rey, m1, 1. 35-39; Wen, VITT Bo. Stu, 103-4; Lu., Ao7S.Z., XXXVI, 185. For Arzawa inter 


alia TY A.Bo., 4, Rev. 1, ll. 22-5 and 31; also the treaties [V A.Bo., 3 and V A.Ro., 13, VI A.Bo., 27, 
and Fo., 3£.D.0.G., 63, 8. 


+ Cf. Hocarta, Anatolian Studies, 225, which we had not seen when this article wax written, We 


apologize if we appear to deal scantily with this important contribution to the subject. 
® Te HN, 2, * Treaty, lor, eft, Obv. 16. 
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that Kizzuwadna bordered upon Harri: a people and country whose realm lay castwards, 
towards or in Armenia, though the boundaries of its territory are unknown!, Kizzuwadna 
then lay somewhere upon the eastern frontier in contiguity with Hatti. So far as these 
preliminary considerations take us, Kizzuwadna may thus have occupicd eastern Cilicia 
proper (if this was not already included in Arzawa) or Cataonia, or Armenia Minor, or 
Pontus. The physical barrier of Taurus opposes the first of these possibilities, but is not 
insurmountable. We may however dismiss the second and third alternatives, for the treaty 
tells us that Kizzuwadna touched the sea. Further, the region of Cataonia comprises the 
approaches from Hatti to Northern Syria by way of Marash, and it is inconceivable that 
tne Hittite emperors would have handed over the control of their chief or sole lines of 
communication with Syria to an autonomous power recently in rebellion®, The area 
of Cataonia and beyond scems in fact to have been dotted with time-honoured Hittite 
shrines®. With regard also to Armenia Minor we shall show that this was probably the 
home of the turbulent Gagga tribe‘, an identification which sume English scholars support 
who do not agree with us as to the situation uf Kizzuwadna. 

As between Cilicia proper and Pontus, what then is the evidence to enable us to cume 
to a decision? All the older indirect evidence derived from a scrutiny of Egyptian sources 
may now be regarded not indeed as negligible but as entirely secondary compared with 
the direct evidence of the Hittite archives. Some of these are narratives of campaigns 
and lines of march where geographical sequence is clearly indicated. Others contain lists 
of geographical names that by frequent association form groups, defining areas which may 
in some cases be distinguished and eventually localized. The obstacle to identification at 
present is the unfamiliarity of these place-names. As a preliminary step, to render this 
new material readily available, and at the request of several scholars, we published our 
index containing all the geographical names transcribed up to mid-summer 1923, with 
some additional references introduced for comparison or special reasons. Collaterally we 


l [¢.HN., 18. 

2 Mr. Hogarth however accepts this situation (.fatolian Studies, 233) which, in view of the proved 
Hittite sagacity in peace and war, yeems to us to rule out the Cataonian theory. His argument does not 
explain how the boundary might touch the sea (with Hatti beyond), nor does it take into consideration 
the new evidence of the place-names and other points considered below. It is without derogation to the 
scholarly handling of his material that we remain aveordingly unmoved by his conclusions. 

3 Cf. Iv. HV, Notes on Dunna, Hubisna, Laanda, Maras, etc. Compare also the solar radiate deity of 
Komana (Z..1.4., 1914, 114 ff.) with the sun-goddes» of Arinna (Jr. HUY., 5, 6). Mr. Hogarth brings to- 
gether these two sites (op. cit., 233) which we identify completely for several reasons, In the lists of local 
hiera, just mentioned the name Komana never occurs, while Arinna always takes first place. Yet at 
Komana there was in classical times an ancient and principal shrine of the Goddess MA-BELLONA, 
whose special attributes were identical with those of the Hittite divinity (¢f III A.Bo., 4, Obv. I, ll. 21-5; 
Hrozny, III Bo.Stu., 171). 

These lists of hiera in the vicinity of Cataonia are of peculiar significance, and might have been adduced 
ay establishing a geographical group by frequent association. Compare 

Test of Telibinus: Hubisna, Tuwanuwa, Nenassa, Laanda, Zallara, MasSubanda, 
Treaty wv. Mitanné:; Duna, Bubisna, Laanda, 

Treaty «. Nahi: Danna, Bubisna, shupitta, Laanda, 

Ptolemy (Cutuvaia:, Kabassos, Tynna,. . . Kybistra,. . . Komana,. . . Leandis, 

Incidentally we may mention here (in reply to Journal, x, 108) that the reading Massubanda is well 
supported by the variant forms | /r.H.¥., 34, aud from the contexts may very well prove to be Mazaka, 
otherwise unrecognized. Burushatt is different. 

4 Of. also Jr. HY., 14. Hrozny also came to much the same conclusion (IIT Bo.Stu., 158). 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. j 
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classified all the names, ancient and modern, of the probable areas involved. Our analysis 
comprised some 6000 index cards and the comparative material twice as many. The work, 
with the help of students and friends, took three years. We were struck as it progressed 
by the evident survival of Hittite names in classical times?, and more particularly by the 
re-appearance of some Hittite names after the classical period*, during which they had 
been officially submerged. We learnt too that in searching to place the various districts 
it was necessary to dispossess one’s mind of all previous theories, and to look upon the 
physical features and natural routes upon the map alone as permanent factors. If Erech 
survives to-day as Warka’ why should not Teburzia and Arawanna, which are grouped 
among the eastern enemies of the Hittites, be Tabriz and Erivan? If the Gasga folk were 
swineherds’ should not their country lie west of the Halys*? It will be seen as we proceed 
that these ideas were abandoned like many others in the course of our investigation, in 
which we have endeavoured to test every published theory as well as our own by the cold 
touchstone of the facts stated on each card.‘ There is nothing unscientific in this method, 
it is merely elementary: it started ab initio, assuming nothing, and the theory established 
as the result claims only to be a basis for further investigations, philological, archaeological 
and topographical. As several groups of names emerged and became identifiable with 
groups of names upon the map, the outline of the Hittite organization disclosed itself. 
Some of the detail which has since been tentatively added on a less solid background will 
doubtless require modification as more cogent evidence becomes available, But we are not 
alone in believing that the framework will remain and stand all tests’. 

Without attempting to recapitulate the whole argument, the process may be appro- 
priately illustrated by a number of groups selected over as wide a field as possible, one 
from each of the principal confederated areas, others from the eastern borderlands and 
beyond, as being of more immediate interest to students of Egypt. 


Syria. A clue to the explanation of many Hittite names is found in the name 
Yaruwadas, which is written alternatively Yaruwandas or Yaruwatta$: this was the name of 
a fortress in the district of Barga’. Embodied in it the name of Arwad is transparent, and 
the identity is confirmed by comparison of the relevant Tell el--Amarnah letters® with the 
Hittite document concerned". The land of Barga was thus the mainland opposite to the 
island: its name survived in the classical Bargylus, and indeed it still survives undisguised 
in two place-names on the coast, one 18 k. north-east of Beirut and the other 12 k. north 
of Sidon". Turning to the campaign of Subbiluliuma in Syria a number of places are 


1 ; - . ac 7 1S% “ ‘¢ 1 " “; 
; &£g., Avawanna, Damasbunas, Dunna, Humissenas, Kumani, Kurgaura, Laanda, NenaSsa, Sarisa 
Tuwanuwa, Uda, Wiyanawanda. : 
: Sant difren Nes ae 
Eg, Barga, Halab, Harran, Maras, Himas(mas), Kuwanna, Lawasa, Pala, Red River, Suta 
* Cf. Stpvey Sarg, Journal, x, 105. 
' 1 K.Bo., 2, Oby., Il. 11, 13; 20, 22. 
' Fo., MD.O.G. 61. ° R., AG, 32 
as . ; Rey HEU. 32, 
oe Cette carte, qui appellera peut-étre des corrections de détail, donne dans ses orandes 
5. : oy eee 3 = : 
indications qu’on peut juger détinitives.” M. Coytenat, Syria, V (1), 1924. 
* Ix HW., 10. 9 Kn., No. 57 
., No. 57, 
ILL A.Bo., 3; Hr., IIL Bo.Stu., 5. 
 C£ Kiepert's map j : , . 
Cf. Kiepert's Map In OPPENHEIMER, Vom Mitteliaver zum Pe, 
are indebted to Sir George Adam Smith.) 
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rsischen (olf, 33. (For this reference, we 
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grouped to the south of Aleppo’. A study of the context will show that the geographical 
sequence was probably thus: 

Halpa, Mukishi, Arahti, Nia, Qatna, Abzn, Kinza and Abina. 
We identify these places respectively with 

Aleppo, [southwards], Tell Riha. Kh. cl Mudik, Hamath, Homs, Kadesh and the As- 
syrian Abi on the Abana near Damascus. 
These identifications are not all new. The fecling that Qatna was at Hamath has been 
gaining ground for some time, while that Kinza was Kadesh is generally believed. The 
proposed identity of Abzu with Homs, leading to the equation Abzu = Emesa = Homs, is 
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Central Syria in the fourteenth century Bc. 
A study based on the Hittite archives and Tell el-‘Amarnah letters. 
interesting both topographically and phonetically. Whether these identifications will be 
borne out by further evidence is not of such immediate importance by way of illustration 
as the grouping of these names between the fixed points of Aleppo and Kadesh. Without 


11 A.Bo., |, Obv., lL 30-46. Cy We, VILE Bota, 11-15 and notes. 
1i—2 
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any other evidence the area of Nuhasse, mentioned in the text between Katna and Kinza, 
becomes localized, while the sequence of names given by a study of incidents of the cam- 
paign upon the map provides, as we have seen, clues to the identity of the towns, which 
may now be compared with and tested by those derived from other sources. 

Mitanni. It is again one of Subbiluliuma’s campaigns which groups together several 
names that can be recognized. After a campaign in Isuwa, beyond the Euphrates, Subbi- 
luliuma marched against Alse. He took by storm the fortress of Kutmar; next he captured 
the fortress of Suta, which he plundered; he then appeared before WaSSukkani, the Mitan- 
nian capital, with the same intentions. The district of AlSe is already known from Assyrian 
sources; it lay chiefly upon the north bank of the Tigris, just above the great bend where 
it is joined by the river from Bitlis, corresponding in general terms with the classical 
Arzanenc. Kutmar? is identified, philologically and geographically, with the Assyrian 
Kallimeri, a chief town of Supria, Armenian K’lmar. It was apparently the chief fortress 
of the region. Suta*, on the way tu Wassukkani, may be readily identified with Kefr Zuti 
(Siti) on the main road south; for it is known from other sources that the Mitannian 
capital lay somewhere near the headwaters of the Khabur. The name Wassukkani‘ would 
appear to be possibly a Hittite rendering of a local name, Wassuk, and Tell Wahsuk is to 
be found to-day, Lat. 26.43, Long. 41.8, on the Jaghjagha Su, near its junction with El 
Radd, both tributaries of the Khabur. This site satisfies all the general indications; but 
vnly excavation vr some other direct evidence can determine whether the ruins of the 
former Mitannian capital constitute in fact this ancient tell. However that may be, this 
sequence of names leaves little doubt as to the main lines of Subbiluliuma’s advance, which 
must have followed up the main branch of the Euphrates past Palu, subsequently turning 
southwards past the Nimrud Dagh, the mountains westward of Lake Van, which thus 
rose on his left hand as he traversed AlSe. This fact makes possible the identity of that 
mountain with “Mt. Niblani” which the conqueror claims repeatedly to have made as his 
eastern boundary. Thus at the conclusion of the whole campaign, both east and west of 
the Euphrates, he recapitulates: “Because of the presumptuousness of TuSratta the king, 
I plundered all these lands and brought them to Hatti. From Mt. Niblani, from that side 
of the Euphrates, I restored them to my domain.” And again: “In the time of Tugratta 
I seized them [the lands of Mitanni]: I lett the Euphrates behind and [made] Mt. Niblani 
my boundary®.” 

Other strongholds mentioned in the texts may be tentatively identified. Thus Abuna, 
grouped with Tirga beyond the Euphrates in the river country of Astata®, looks very like 
the classical Ichnae on the Nahr Belik, near the confluence of which with the Euphrates 
Tirga has been independently located’. Another one, Harmurik, the first of a group of 


‘ In the same texts (the treaties between Hatti and Mitanni), Il. 25-9 and 6-9. We, VIII Bo.Stu., 9; 
Le., AAS ZL. xXxvu, 164, 

° Ir. HN, 30. WEL, op, vit., 8, n. 2. 8 Te AN, 43. + Ibid., 49. 

* The writing Lablani, which occurs appropriately in a treaty with Nuhasse (1 A’ Bo., 4, col. Iv, 1. 36) 
shows that the Hittite scribes knew the Lebanon by another and more obvious name. In view of the 
facts adduced and the passages quoted (after the translations by Weipwer, VIII So.Stu., 15, 23), it is 
unnecessary to suppose with Weidner (up. cit., 3, n. 5 and 23, n. 5) and others (Fo., I.D.0.G., 61, 31) that 
the Hittites confused the two names. The third context mentioning Niblani (I K.Bo., 1, Obv., 1. 4) is 


ambiguous. Mr. Sidney Smith’s statement, Journal, X, 107, that our view is unsupported by 
is contradicted ly the same facts, 


& Wer, VU Bo.Stu., 24, 1. 19. 


any evidence 


* Op. ett., 24, un. 1. 
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four, if correctly read} may be Tell Karmurik, 15 miles svuth-west of Tell Wahsuk. 
Harrana as the ancient Harran seems hardly doubtful, being grouped with Drite?. 

In this way, without dwelling upon detail, little by little the whole of northern Meso- 
potamia can be tentatively portioned out to its various provinces, Astate, [rriti, Taiti, and 
so forth. Mursil in due time, if we are not mistaken, led his troops through the same 
fields *, followed successively by his ally Tarhinis and his general Hutubianza. From a study 
of his narrative, from which we infer that Masuwati of the former text is MiSuwanzas! of 
the latter, we conclude that the powerful province of Kalagma’ is to be sought in the 
neighbourhvod of Diarbekr. It is tempting to place “the mighty land of IStahara” in 
the vicinity of Lake Van (classical Astakana): but new texts claim a pause for further 
reflection’, 

Arzawa’. In the earliest text Arzawia (a district) is associated with the district of 
Adania. If the latter prove to be identical with Adana, then it may be inferred that in 
the time of Telibinus Arzawa did not comprise the whole of Cilicia, but only the tract 
bordering upon it to the west, that is to say Cilicia Tracheia*. How far it extended west- 
ward in this early period cannot be determined. The rebellion of Arzawa on the accession 
vf Mursil brought about speedy retaliation from the young king, whose rapid movements 
and skilful tactics rank among the great military achievements of history. His campaigns 
in this area extended over the close of his first year and the second year of his reign", 
During the winter he went into “winter quarters” on the banks of the river A&tarpa. 
Numerous places are mentioned in sequence in the narrative, and these are complemented 
by details of boundaries in the subsequent treaties. Froi these it is clear that as a result 
of this rebellion, Arzawa was now broken up into its several principalities, among which was 
one comprising Mira and Kuwalia. The treaty defining the political relations and physical 
boundaries of this area may be taken as an indication of the real significance of these 
geographical texts. Thus IV A.Bo., 3, Obv. T, Il. 17-22 reads 

17 [To] here [? Till now] the town of Maddunasa, the fortress of Dudkalia, was your boundary. 

18 [From] there [the shrine of] the Mlat-gods of Wiyanawanda be your boundary. 

19 Now into the town Aura you shall not go over. From there onwards 

20) the river AStarpa [of] the land of the town Kuwalia be your boundary, This land be yours 

21 Protect it, And from the river AStarpa and from the river Siyante 

22 not one of my towns you shall occupy: 


! Weidner, however, prefers the reading Murmurik /oc. cit., 23, 1. 6. 

2 Tx HUN, 24; Wet, VITT Bo.S8tv., 26, un. 1. 

3 Ar. HIT Bo.Stu., vir, 239 ff. t fr Hy. 34. 

> Op. vit., 25, Gutze (Aleivasien ivr Hethitercedt, locates this kingdom im the heart of Hatti—an im- 
possible position. The error begins with his assumption that the related place Zaparassas was necessarily 
Ptolemy's Zoparissus in Melitene icf. /7.H..V., 51). whereas there are reasons for believing it to be the 
Assyrian Sabiresu near the bend of the Tigris, The same unlucky start spoils a nuinber of his geographical 
conclusions. Hi» philological work however is a real contribution to the subject. 

§ COTZE, op. cit, 7, 8. " Cf. GOrze, op. cit., 8. 

> Of, Hocarra, laetolian Staedies, 238. " We follow Hrozny, ILL Bo.Ste., vi, 181, Ls ih 

The text, which supplements the parallel one from V A.Bv., 13, Oby. I, ll. 23, 28 (the latter already 
admirably rendered by Gorze, op. cit, 24, 2. 1), reads as follows : . 

IV A.Bo., 3, Obv. I. 

117. ki-e-iz-ta(!) AUUma-ad-da-na-sa BAD. KI.KAL.BAD SA mdu-ud-ha-l-ia ZAC-as e-es-ta 

1.18. ki-e-iz-ma-ad-ta SA SLU wi-ia-na-wa-an-da UTLLAT 0! ZAG-as e-es-dn 

L19. nu-gan LNA 4LCa-t-ra pa-ri-i-a-an li-e za-a-id-ti ki-e-iz-ma-ad-ta 
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The Hittite text thus associates two districts called Mira and Kuwalia, and bounds 
them by two rivers, the Siyanta and the AStarpa. All beyond these boundaries belonged 
to Mursil. Between the rivers, necessarily on the land side, a town Wiyanawanda lay near 
the frontier and another, Aura, lay in the forbidden ground behind it. A glance at the 
classical map and the accounts of classical geographers show in the neighbourhood of Lycia 
the two historic districts of Milyas and Kuwalia?, bounded in classical times, broadly 
speaking, by the Xanthus and the Cestrus. These two rivers are now called respectively 
Eshen or Eshenide and the Isparta. Following up the former river, inside the bifurcation 
with the Ak-Su there is a ruinous ancient site once “surrounded by a fine Cyclopean wall,” 
now called Ooran:, Following up the main stream eastwards we pass near the site of 
Oeneanda? above the south bank. Briefly, corresponding to the districts of Mira and 
Kuwalia, lying between the rivers Siyanta and A&tarpa are Milyas and Kabalia between 
the rivers now called Eshenide and Isparta; while the town Wiyanawanda on the land 
boundary is represented by Oeneanda. The phonetic equivalences of these names and the 
geographical grouping conforming so precisely with the text are obvious and cannot be set 
aside. If substantiated the result shows that at the time of Murdil’s campaign Lycia had 
been a tract of Arzawa, from which this treaty separated it. The first test of this result is 
entirely accordant. Early in Mur&il’s campaign, after his first blow had divided the rebels 
into three, he pursued one group as far as the river A8tarpa, near the banks of which at 
Walmaa he defeated them. Assuming that Mur8il’s first blow was struck at the heart of 
the country, and there are reasons which make this likely, then as he advanced westward 
the river now called Isparta lay across his path, and near its mouth according to Strabo 
was a place called Olbia. The phonetic equivalence of Olbia to Walmaa is obvious; and 
. 20, NARas-tar-pa MAT ALU ku-wa-li-ia ZAG-as e-e3-du nu-ud-ta a-pa-a-ad MAT.TUM e-es-du 
. 21, [na}ad-za pa-ah-si U IS.TU *4Ras-tar-pa U IS.TU SARsi-ia-an-ta 
. 22, LEN ALUMLLA li-e ku-in-ki a-Sa-as-ti. 

Dr. Mayer adds the following notes to his reading: 

1.17. kéz-kézma “here-there.” I do not know of any passage suggesting the ineaniny “till now—from 
now onwards” for these words, but the change of mood and tense in our text (“it was’—“ let it be”) would 
make it rather probable, if the text is a correct one. V A.Bo., 13, Obv. I, 29 and 30 translated by Gorze, 
24, rules it out by reading “e-es-du” (“let it be”) as in the sentences that follow (Il. 18, 20), but even 
the latter text has “kézatta” in 1. 29 thus putting the position of the fortress of Dudhalia in some coutrast 


to the following puints of the boundary. Incidentally our former reading Kuadunasa (£z.H.N., 29) seems 
to be amended definitely to Maddunasa by this text. 

1. 18. As gods without some visible monument cannot be a boundary, a word like “shrine” or “images” 
must be added. 

1.20. Perhaps the most important difference between our text and the parallel one is in the word 
“ZAG-aS” (= boundary) omitted in V A.Bo., 13. Gotze is therefore compelled to add something in order 
to give his sentence a proper meaning, and he suggests “ IS.TU” (=“vom Flusse Astarpa ab”). If his text 
is correct, and a word must be added, Professor Garstang’s suggestion ‘as far as” would suit better the 
position and he more in harmony with the next line. But it seems to me that in this case the text of 
IV A.Bo., 3 is much superior, because with or without the addition of SA (=of) the words NARaS-tar-pa 
MAT ALUku-wa-li-ia can mean only “the river AStarpa of the land Kuwalia” of (1. 21) Kupanta-K AL who 
must not extend his territory beyond the rivers AStarpa and Siyanta. A similar construction occurs in the 
names of gods, e.g., LU UDALU PU-na or ILUUALUma-ra-a-as. 

' On the change of the Digamma to 8, ef. R., H.C, 22 and 312 n. 

* BELLOWS: Lycia, 125. “ Euren” in some maps. There was a Lycian name Ure (SUNDWALL, 232). 

* Forrer’s map of Arzawa, M.D.0.G., 63, evidently starts from the Cilician Oeneanda as a base, and con- 
sequently his district names, though much the same as ours in sequence, read from E. to W, without much 
relation tu physical or classical geography. For him Arzawa is Cilicia proper and some of Cilicia Tracheia, 


me Re 
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it adds further weight of agreement to the related suggestion that Isparta is a relatively 
modern version of the Hittite river name AStarpa’, and to the theory of the Lycian terri- 
tory just outlined. 

The records suggest to us three phases at least in the political development of Arzawa. 
In the first the Land of Arzawa is grouped with the Land of Adania: if the latter prove 
to be Adana’, then it may be inferred from geographical and subsequent historical con- 
siderations that Arzawa in the earliest period comprised Lycia Tracheia. We have seen 
that if our identifications are correctly founded on the accession of MurSil it extended or 
had expanded towards the west so as tu embrace Pamphylia and Lycia as far as the 
XNanthus; to the east, if the river Seha prove to be Seihan, it extended at any rate as far 
as Adana. Asa result of Mursil’s policy it was broken up, but at the time of Hattu&il ITI 
it is found with a frontier which extended as far inland as Tyana and Hyde*. This last 
reference is the only clear indication as to the eastern extension of Arzawa at any time, 
and this is not direct: but unless we are to assume that the frontier, already tending north 
of east, turned abruptly southward from Tyana, either towards Tarsus cutting off Cilicia 
from Tracheia, or more eastward down one of the river valleys cutting Cilicia into two, it 
is natural to assume that the boundary which led through Hyde and Tyana followed the 
range of Taurus eastward to connect with the time-honoured eastern frontier of Cilicia 
down the ridge of Amanus. The significance of this consideration will become apparent 
when we come to discuss the boundaries of Kizzuwadna. 

Gasca. A detailed examination of the texts? of Subbilulinma, Murgil II and Hattusil ITT 
discloses Gaga 

(a) as the butter state between Hatti and Harri, 

(b) as lying in a mountainous vicinity, 

(c) as between the Halys and the Euphrates, 

(d) as bordering on or near to Kizzuwadna, ete. 

Amongst the numerous sites mentioned in and near to Gasga are 
IShubitta, Humissenas, Himasmas, Zimurria : 
we identify these respectively with 

Euspoena, Komisene, Kamisa,  Zimara, 

In two cases, namely, Kamisa (modern Kemis), and Zimara (modern Zimarra), both 
classical and Hittite names seem to have survived almust without change. In view of the 
discussions in philological journals* and the analogies already quoted, the suggested equi- 
valence of IShubitta with Euspoena appeals to us as of special interest. The area indicated 
by these names is the northern portion of Armenia Minor, west of the uppermost great 
bend of the Euphrates at Zimarra below Erzingan, The district of Gagga proper on full 
consideration of the evidence seems to us to lie westward of the Euphrates between Zimarra 
and Malatia, bounded nominally to the south by Tochina Su and to the north by the 


1 Mp. Sipney Sura, Josue, X, 106, mis-states our view and evidently has not appreciated our sug- 
gestion that the old river name Astarpa has by changes of time taken the more recent and intelligible 
form Isparta, the name ofa loca town which has arisen upon its banks, 

2 On this question however, cide Stpney Sartu, Jornal, vitt, 46 and x, 110, n. 7. 

3 VI K.Bo., 281.9. Cf Svwee, Journal, vu, 233; Le HV, 47. 

+ dy HUY, 14. 

> We do not find any evidence that it was near to Arzawa as inferred by Hooartu, Aneetolian 
Studies, 232. 

6 Egrepricu in ZDILG., N.F., 1, 159, ete. 
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Kangal Su, but ever and again found extending its confines northwards, westwards and 
southwards. The town Zazzisa, which marks the limit of the inroads of rebels in the time 
of Subbiluliuma’s father, seems appropriately to place itself at Azizie in the pass of Anti- 
Tanrus between Mazaka and Malatia. This name in its present form, as Professor Ramsay 
has pointed out to us, is probably quite modern: but it seems possible to us that it merely 
conventionalizes an older name of similar sound. In several other cases we have found 
that radical elements of really old names implant themselves in various ways in the neigh- 
bourhood. Thus, in support of our view, slightly to the west, upon the same road, the 
form appears as Azesha, while the mountain which rises above the modern village is called 
by the same name. In the vicinity are several tumuli and ruined buildings, and the anti- 
yuity of the site and route, generally speaking, cannot be questioned. 

KizzUwapNa. We come lastly to Kizzuwadna itself, about which all the general evi- 
dence has been discussed by several earlier students of the question. That this evidence 
had hitherto been unconvincing is plain from the fact that there has been no general 
agreement as to the position of this state, and it is only the more recent evidence of the 
Hittite archives that has led to a gradual consensus of opinion, not shared however by 
several English scholars, that it lay in the area later called Pontus. Our own method of 
enquiry has led us to support the conclusion that it lay in Pontus, and we bring to the 
general discussion of possibilities a new factor the importance of which will be apparent. 
In the treaty which established Kizzuwadna as an independent kingdom, among the places 
which define the Hittite side of the frontier’, we find the following in sequence 

Saliag, Anamusta, Turutna, Serigga ; 
on the modern map may be found 

Sala, Amastum, Tortan, Erzingan. 
The places form a sequence along the southern slopes of the main watershed which formed the 
southern frontier of Pontus. Sala is an ancient site, the classical Zara. Serigga appears in 
Ptolemy as Zoriga in the vicinity of Erzingan. Erzingan was in fact a district name*, and 
its application specially to the town formerly called Eriza is not older than Byzantine times, 
We know nothing of the history of the sites called Amastum and Tortan: but the phonetic 
equivalences of the names, their sequence with the other names on the map corresponding 
exactly with the Hittite text and the line of real frontier which they indicate, remove this 
group of equations from the ground of mere speculation. This being so, we note as a 
further point of agreement that the treaty makes special reference to Urussa, the site of 
which, by the direct evidence of the text, was near the frontiers of Kizzuwadna, Hatti and 
Harri; and that with the line of frontier marked as indicated, the position of Eriza will 
be found to fulfil these conditions, while the phonetic similarity of the two names is self- 
evident. Further, the frontier was continued in its last stage by the river Samri, upon the 
banks of which, according to our reading‘, was Turpina, the last place upon the common 


' 1 A.Bo., 5, etc. translated by Wemner, VIIT Bo.Stu., 89 ft., and Le., A/.S.L., xxt, 180, 
* Described with diagram and map in Z..1.4., 1923, 172 ff. 

* [bid., 175. 

* Mr. Sipvey Satu, Journal. vit, 115, n. 2, states that the reading Ebbina is the only one possible, but 
this several philologists regard as purely a matter of opinion. From the orthography there is no avidenas 
either way, but as an initial syllable Eh is without parallel among Hittite names. (Ur. H.N,, 13.) It is read 


Durbina by Professor Luckenbill (.1..7.8.£., 21, 187), who rendered great service by publishing his early 
translations of these texts, : ‘ 
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boundary. The word Samri means “raging,” and the tact that it can be translated suggests 
that it may be a descriptive appellation of the river in question. Now the eastern frontier 
of Pontus lay along the valley of the Acampsis, the modern Chorokh Su, a river which in 
antiquity was called uniquely the Boas, meaning “roaring.” Upon its bank, in Lat. £0.35, 
Long. 40.58, is the place given by Kiepert as Tarpinii and in the standard LD.W.O. map 
as Tarpin. These several “coincidences” so conform with the physical and political require- 
ments of the frontier of Pontus that we cannot but consider their cumulative agreement as 
good evidence. 

We stated at the outset that the area of Kizzuwadna would probably be found to have 
little or no physical separation froin that of Hatti. The situation in Pontus satisfies this 
and indeed all the preliminary considerations: it is consistent with the teaching of 
historical geography, it explains easily the few special factors such as the inclusion of 
Komana and the iron fields, and finally it offers an intelligible account of the line of 
frontier which the Hittite text defines. The theory of a position in or near eastern 
Cilicia does none of these things, No tract of country there can reasonably forin a part 
of Hatti while the other coast lands of the south, separated as they are by the wall of 
Taurus, remain distinct; nor can it have bordered on Harri (even if Harri were confined 
to the banks of the Euphrates south of Isuwa?) without lying across the main line of 
communication between Hatti and their Syrian possessions. Nor can the southern 
Komana be included in such a scheme, without assuming an artificial frontier incon- 
sistent with all the teachings of the historical geography of the country. No attempt is 
made by the advocates of the southern area to define or even to explain the line of 
frontier which is the most important factor of the new evidence. Any attempt to do so 
leads inevitably to an untenable position. Let us take for instance Mr. Sidney Smith’s 
constructive argument (J.E.d., x, 111), which is admittedly at first glance attractive, 
and follow up logically his own position from his own premises. His chief point is based 
upon the possible identity of Salia and Erimma on the border of Kizzuwadna with Salias 
and Arimattas of the so-called “DattaSaS” treaty, in which they are associated with a place 
Us8a. Now the text of the Kizzuwadna treaty tells us eer calle that Salia and Erimma 
were on opposite sides of the frontier~the former in Hatti, the latter in Kizzuwadna®. 
Mr. Sidney Smith states that in approsimately the sume relative positions® were Saliag and 
ArimattaS on the border of DattaSaS and in Dattagas*. Assuming the identity which he 


1 As inferred by Mr. Siduey Smith from Assyrian sources, Jovrad/, vit, 113 and 114, 1.1, 

2 Treaty: Rev. col. rv, 1. 46; WEL, op. rtt., 109; Lv., op. ect., 187. 

° The italics are Mr. Smith's; we do not find any reason for this emphasized statement in the text, CAT 

119. IS.TU ZAG MAT ALUDj-taS-sa-ma-as-Si UILLAT®?! 
ALVag-ri-im-ma-ad-ta ZAG.as ALUa-ri-ina-ad-ta-as-ina-gan 
A.NA MAT ALU n-tas-Sa a-as-Sa-an-ze. 

“From (there) the boundary of the land Bitassa goes as far as the [shrine of the] Ilat-gods of Arimatta, 
but the town of Arimatta belongs to the land Bitassa.” 

This statement is followed by an enumeration of other points of the boundary between the land of the 
river Hulaias and its neighbours, namely, the Hatti-land proper and the province of Usa. Nine lines are 
filled in this way before mention of Salias, of which is said— 

1.29. ALUsa-li-ia-aS-ma-gan A.NA M AT AL Uha-ad-ti a-as-Sa-an-zit. 
“ But Salias belongs to the land of Hatti.” 

This text was first translated by Professor Sayer in SLHS., xu (1923), 46. 

4 Journal, x, 111, U. 1, 12, 21. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 5 
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advocates, SaliaS is both in Hatti and in Dattaga$ and on the borders of both, while Ari- 
mattag is both in Kizzuwadna and Dattaga8 and on the borders of both. If taking a pencil 
one tries to explain this apparent incongruity, it will be found to be physically possible 
only on the supposition that at the time of the DattaSa% treaty the frontier of Kizzuwadna 
did not exist, but that a frontier at right angles to it separated Dattasas from Hatti, the 
former now occupying a tract of country which in fact hardly a generation previously had 
been divided between Kizzuwadna and Hatti. This conclusion would involve the assumption 
of a complete political re-organization of which there is no documentary or physical in- 
dication. Nor does it help logically to locate Kizzuwadna in Cilicia: for there is no 
independent indication that the district called Atania was anywhere near Arzawa, nor 
indeed are we aware of any proof that Adania was in Arzawa!. Finally the localization 
of USa8? of this text does not affect the question of Kizzuwadna at all, unless the identity 
of Erimina and Salia with Arimatta$* and Salia& be proved: and we have seen this sug- 
gestion to be inadmissible on present evidence. 

All these possibilities had been tested by as mechanical a process as possible before 
publishing our Index, and we return more confident than ever to our position of Kizzu- 
wadna in Pontus, which is shared by most European scholars to-day. This result will 
probably appeal to anyone looking at the question broadly as having at any rate the 
merits of simplicity, consistency and balance. With the main Hittite force in the centre, 
with the left wing confided to the ally of Kizzuwadna stationed in Pontus, his flank upon 
the sea, and with the right wing held by Arzawa whose flank also rested on the sea, the 
positions held by the Hittites were impregnable on the side of Asia so long as this political 
unity was maintained. They commanded all the passes from the gulf of Issos to Batum ; 
natural lines of communication radiated from their capital with a complete system of 
lateral communications as perfect as though designed by a modern general staff. The 
alternative hypotheses require little comment if this one be fully appreciated. In any case 
it is not for us to weigh their value. 

It is indeed doubtful whether anyone who has a fixed theory in which he candidly 
believes can examine impartially the merits of theories which conflict with his own. Most 
of us would confess to a certain impatience in reading evidence that seems at first sight 
irrelevant (to our own thesis), or conclusions that seem to miss the point. If any illustration 
of this human tendency is needed, it is to be seen in the naive attitude towards our work 
adopted by the writer of this interesting article on Kizzuwadna‘ in the last volume of this 


1 Mr. Srpvey Surrn, chrd., 1. 21. 2 Le HN., 49. 

% The criteria are not favourable to the identity of Erimma with Arimattas. Cf. Arinna, Arinnanda; 
Lawasa, Luwazantia; Maras, Marasanda. Each of these naimes is distinguished from its fellow, and as 
yet we have no case of direct interchange between the corresponding forms. For -attaS=-antas [-anda] 
ef, Yaruwadas and its variants, Zv.HUY., 24. 

* Mr. Srpvey Suita, in this Jornal, x, 105, warns his readers against “the danger, more especially, 
of Professor Garstang’s methods.” This remark, in itself of doubtful taste, could only be justified by i 
(ispassionate exposure of the methods denounced. No effort is made however by Mr, Smith even _ 
explain our method. The note he proceeds to quote (Seha) is one of several conclusions derived from a 
consideration of the whole problem of the physical and political geography of Arzawa (ef. note “ Arzawa,” 
de. .. yl ind L.A.A., 1923, 21 .), which he does not examine, In his remarks on our proposed identit 
cation of W almaa on the Astarpa with the site of Olbia on the Isparta (p. 116, fourth line from the 
bottom ) he distorts Professor Garstang’s view, though correctly quoted four lines previously, and from thi 
insecure platform iakes further useless remarks. His statement that it “would not be iuetake La 

¥ ° 
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Journal, After all, the ultimate value of a constructive theory lies not so much in its 
acceptability to other theorists or students, but in the way it conforms with, satisfies and 
explains all known facts upon the subject. A single proved disagreement on a vital point 
would kill the theory, and conversely the greater the number of requirements fulfilled, and of 
tacts reasonably explained, the stronger it becomes, and the nearer its probable approximation 
to the truth. The difficulty lies in the practical impossibility of proving anything by in- 
ductive reasoning, and the case with which the’ slenderer items of cumulative agreement 
(or “coincidence ”) may be severally destroyed. Aw parte discussion therefore may do more 
harm than good, by dispersing the germs of ideas that might be fruitful, unless each one 
taking part makes it his chicf purpose to learn to understand and appreciate his opponent's 
views, and the common desire of all be to seck the Truth. 


Olbia as a phonetic equivalent of Walmi, unless the latter name also means ‘the happy’? requires no 
cominent; but itis gratuitous to add that the identification proposed is a negation of wll sound methods 
and to couple in the same denunciation Dr. Albright’s suggestion that the River Sianta is “to be found in 
the classical Xanthus.” Does Mr. Sidney Smith wish it to be believed that he is ignorant of the common 
phenomena and science of place-names?—or is it only that he had not patience to read and appreciate our 
argument! His further statement (p. 112, n. 9) that Professor Garstang “hailed” the reading Zabarina as 
correct, creates a false impression and is contrary to the facts, which may be read in our vote on this 
name, Lr ZV, 28 and 50, where the ditiiculties of the reading and various alternatives are discussed, aud 
a further note (Z..4.4., x, 176;, where correspondence with the original transcriber, Dr, Weidner, is put in 
evidence. Lastly. on the subject of Kizzuwadus p. 111), he arbitrarily suppresses the evidence that we 
consider to he the most important, and complacently says that if no hetter arguments can be adduced we 
may revert to his own theory. 

We must exonerate Mr. Smith from any intention to mislead; the apparent misrepresentations and 
suppression of evidence clearly arise frota his personal enthusiast for his own theory and aptly lustrate 
our contention. 
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TOMB-CHAPEL 525 AT TELL EL-‘AMARNAH 


With Plate VI. 


On Plate VI is reproduced a water-colour sketch by the late Mr. Newton of the elevation 
of Tomb-chapel 525, found in the expedition of the winter 1920-21. Some account has 
already been given of this important and remarkable chapel in City of Akhenuten, 1, 95-6 
and 103-4 with Plates XXV top, XXVI and XXVIT, 2. Not only were two stelae found in 
it which throw entirely fresh light on the history of the Aten heresy at Tell el-‘Amarnah, 
but the frieze of the shrine is inscribed with an inscription to Amin, the first to be found 
on this site. 

The present plate will be best understood if it be examined in conjunction with Plate 
XXVI of City of Akhenuten, U. The spectator is standing at the door of the open court 
and looking down its axis at the shrine. This last is reached by a staircase of eight steps 
with a low balustrade. The dark portions to right and left in the lower part of the picture 
represent, in section the wall of the court and the low mud-brick bench which runs around. 
The two columns which stand at the top of the staircase and support the frieze and cornice 
may be regarded as certain restorations, for enough of them had survived to enable both 
the proportions and the scheme of decoration to be completely recovered. The colouring of 
the columns is unusual. The ground colour is a bright green: the lotus leaves of shaft and 
capital are in dull ochre with outlines in red. 

Considerable fragments of the frieze with its interesting inscription addressed to Amin 
in black hieroglyphs edged with magenta on a white ground were found lying in the court 
below, so that doubt as to its original position is almost impossible. The pieces recovered 
are not sufficient to stretch the whole distance across the shrine, and thus some doubt remains 
as to the correct placing of the inscription. There is, however, a high probability that the 


+ sign which forms the centre of the inscription and from which it reads outwards in 


opposite directions stood over the middle of the stairway. The roll and cavetto cornice 
which surmounted the frieze is of the usual form, the colours of the petals being red, blue, 
green, blue and so on. That the shrine was roofed is a legitimate inference from the existence 
of the frieze and cornice. There appear to have been two recesses in the back of the shrine, 
marked in the elevation by slightly darker colouring. The remains were very slight, and it is 
just possible, though not likely, that the right-hand recess should in reality consist of two 
side by side, At the top of the staircase will be noticed a truncated conical pedestal of mud- 
brick, the use of which is not known. 

The whole shrine is built of mud-brick and whitewashed inside and out. The hillside, 
covered with these brilliant white chapels with their occasional touches of colour, must have 
formed an attractive scene in the Egyptian sun. 


1 See also Journal, vi, 179-80. 
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WALTER WRESZINSKI 


n the preceeding century, when the discovery and excavation of treasures which had slum- 

bered for thousands of years in the valley of the Nile was in its beginnings, their speedy 

publication stood in the foreground of public interest. The material superabundantly coming 
forth was published in many works of various contents and sometimes excentric size. Only a small 
number of persons was able to estimate and sift it. 

Egyptology did not become a science in the very meaning of the word before the 
following epoch, when the separate facts learnt from the monuments had been systematically 
studied. Then only the era of authentic new text editions was inaugurated. 

Inadequate attention, however, was paid to the pictures. Of course it is not sur- 
prising that the outline sketches of older publications awakened but little interest in the art of 
Egypt. As long as it was necessary to copy the originals by hand drawing and to reproduce them 
by lithography the pictorial side was almost entirely neglected. Moreover, the subjectivism of 
leading the pencil was complicated by misunderstandings of the object, and both were increased 
in copying, especially in those cases when the drawings were only roughly sketched and could not 
be finished before the originals. 

The invention and development of scientific photography placed the material at the 
disposal of various branches of science in an authenticity unknown up to that time and in parti- 
cular brought for the first time the studies of art and culture within the reach also of those who 
were not fortunate enough to learn from the originals. But it was only gradually that this 
new means of such an immense importance and the phototypic process based upon it was 
introduced, so that to-day even the most important specimens of ancient Egyptian culture 
have been rendered availaible only sporadically in O. K. reproductions. 

A new history of the culture of ancient Egypt which has become a desideratum by the 
immense results of the excavations of the last 30 years, should combine the advantages of its prede- 
cessors with the results of the improved technique. 

For this purpose it is necessary to collect the whole material available and to make it 
accessible to general use, in the same way, as has been the case already with the documents 
written on stone and papyrus. Thus the permanently solid foundation would be given for a des- 
cription which affords reexamination and criticism to everybody. 


P 76la, 800 IV. 25. 


The present handbook should be considered from this pomt of view. In it the author 
sums up the results of his photographical expeditions which he has undertaken. until now. The 
lighting apparatus described in the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 13th year, No. 7, made 
it possible to take pictures as if by daylight, even in the darkest tombs. All the plates, unless 
otherwise expressly stated, are based upon Prof. Wreszinskis own photographical views; at home 
they were afterwards combined and magnified or reduced, but not altered in themselves. 


The first separate volume now before us with its 424 several-page plates in the size of 
the prospectus contains for the most part photographs of Theban tombs. Some especially 
important museum pieces, however, are also included such as the splendid Mastaba of Leiden and 
others. The first 100 plates, made according to the original comprehensive plan, are accompanied 
by many small pictures, scattered in a detailed text, of originals of the subjects presented on the 
plates. The succeeding plates are accompanied by a scantier text, and fewer insert pictures are 
included, in order not to make the work too expensive. This first part can, however, be delivered 
only to purchasers who also subscribe to the second part of the work, since the stock of the first 
edition, containing the valuable insert pictures not included in the second edition, is rapidly being 
exhausted. 


it 

The second part of the work gives on ca. 200 plates the greatest part of all the represen- 
tations of foreign peoples on Egyptian monuments, with the exception of those from the Theban 
tombs, published already in the first part. They cover a period of 1500 years: the oldest picture 
is from a tomb of the 5th dynasty, the latest from the temple walls of Rameses III. The source 
of the photographic reproductions is the “Foreign Expedition” of the Berlin Academy of Science, 
which was conducted by the late Dr. Max Burchardt in the winter of 1912—13. They are as- 
sembled just as in the first part of the handbook, enlarged or reduced, but themselves unchanged. 


The plates offer a material which can be utilised in various directions. The Egyptian 
representations of the peoples with whom the inhabitants of the Nile valley came together in peace 
or in war are, if not our only, at least an extremely important source in estimating the ethno- 
logical conditions of those times and countries. From them we learn to recognize the various classes 
of the Semitic population of Syria, the Hethites and many other nonsemitic tribes mentioned in 
the inscriptions, and whose connection with the other peoples of the eastern Mediterranean and 
with the Cretan-Mycenian culture has just become an important subject of research. Numerous 
examples of the inhabitants of Libya and the countries of the upper Nile also appear. 


For the most part of course they treat of warlike engagements, and battle pictures, some 
of them in monumental proportions, accordingly occupy a large part of the plates; in particular 
the various representations of the battle of Qadesch are given ~~ this most important piece of 
composition in Ramesside time. These battle pieces of the New Empire occupy a special place 
in the Egyptian art of surface representation; the development of their composition is one of the 
most important and captivating problems of the ancient history of art, for whose solution the foun- 
dation is here given. But also the disposal and the movement of the single figures in the whole 
picture are, in the battle scene, of unique liveliness and variety. 


With the representations of battle are combined those of booty. Apart from the types 
of captives, whose characteristic, sometimes caricatured rendering, in respect of pose and motion 
greatly interested the Egyptian artists, the numerous ‘representations of objects of ancient 
handicraft fascinate the spectators’ eyes, particularly those of the goldsmith’s art, which render 


possible, under the most favorable conditions, the taking up of the discussion of the many questions 
relative to this branch of art. 


In addition to these main contents of the plates there are many pictures of the Egyptian 


army in its various formations; certain plates represent the celebrated botanical gardens of 
Karnak etc. etc. 


The size of the originals caused a considerable magnification of the reproductions too, 
in consequence these were doubled in size. In spite of that the plates had to be folded either 
once or twice according to their size; by this means however, it was possible to present each picture 
in the size needed for exact study. In addition, detail illustrations are added to the large plates, 
where desirable, and almost every phototype is accompanied by a tracing. Only the most necessary 
extra pictures are furnished, in order to keep down the cost of the work. 

The text treats in the usual manner of all that the pictures present, but where desirable 
it digresses in order to set the presentations in an historical frame. Controversies about older 
descriptions are avoided on principle. The Egyptian texts are translated throughout, the translations 
being indicated as such by the type. 

Apart from the narrow circle of specialists, the work appeals to readers among the 
archaeologists and historians of art, writers of ancient history, old Testament historians and 
ethnologists. 

The second part, like the first, will appear in fascicles and, coming out in monthly edi- 
tions or in double sections once in two months, will probably be complete towards Christmas 1925. 


We hope that the price will not exceed 270 to 300 Marks. 


Leipzig, April 1925. 


J. C. Hinrichs’scre Buchhandlung. 
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FRESH LIGHT ON THE TOMB ROBBERLES OF THE 
TWENTIETH DYNASTY AT THEBES 


SOME NEW PAPYRE IN LONDON AND TURIN 
by T. ERIC PEET 


THE events of the last two years in Luxor have brought inte fresh prominence the 
tombs of the kings in the Western Valley. Tt therefore seems a suitable moment. to put 
before those who are interested in the subject what is known concerning the remarkable 
series of robberies which took place in these and other tombs in the later part of the 
Twentieth Dynasty. Tam the more anxious to do this since Tam able to give some account 
of no fewer than tive unpublished papyri in the British Museum and several at Turin, all 
of which deal with this very interesting subject. Of the British Museum papyri in question 
part of one has long been known under the mune of Harris At: the rest of this, as well as 
two more, were scen and partially copied by Spicgelberg? many years ago but never fully 
published, of a fourth only a defective and inaccnrate copy* has appeared, while a fitth is, 
T believe, wholly unknown, These papyri T hope, with the permission of the Museni 
authorities, to publish in complete torin in the near future. In the meantime I trast that 
a less technical and more general account of therm will prove acceptable to readers of this 
Journal, The Turin papyri to which reference will be made are mamly portions of a great 
diary or log-book which was kept from day to day by the authorities of the Theban 
necropolis, and of which a few pitiful fragments have survived. 

The tomb robbery papyri may be divided into groups according to the particular thefts 
with which they deal. 


Group I. THE Abborr AND AMHERST PAPYRI. 


These two papyr) have been known to the world for many yous and it will be cnongh 
tu recall yuite shortly the events with which they deal. 

The Abbott Papyrus’ is dated on the sixteenth day of the third month of the mundation 
season in Year 16 of Neferkeré Setpenre® now generally numbered Ramesses IX" Pesiar, 
prince of No (the east bank vt Thebes), would appear to have complained tu the vizier 
Khaemwése that certain royal and other tombs for which his rival Pewer%s, prince of the 
West of Thebes and chief of police in the necropolis, was responsible had been plundered. 
The vizier and the royal butlers thereupon appointed a commission to eximmine the tombs. 


1 NEWBERRY, The Amherst Pupyre, 29 th 

* SPIEGELBERG, SOwMen vid Matervilicn cam Rechtswesre des Phirconurciches, Wannover, 1892. 

3 Proc. Sov. Bibl. Arch, XXVUM, 178 ff 

+ Pap. 10403 (belonging to the Vasalli growp,. This was first mile known to me hy Dr. Jaroslav Cerny, 
to whom Tam under a very heavy obligation for the generous way m1 which he placed at my disposal his 
discovery and collation of this as also of some important fragments at Turin. 

* Select Papyrt, British Museum, 1860, Plates T-- VIIL 

© Raimesses X according to the arraugement of Petre and Maspero. 
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Of ten royal tombs of the Eleventh to Eighteenth Dynasties examined nine were found 
intact, including that of Amenophis I, which Pesitr had reported to be violated, but a 
tenth, that of King Sekhemré¢-shedtaui and his wife Nubkhas, was found to have been 
entered by tunnelling and the royal pair dragged out of their sarcophagi. Of the tombs of 
the chantresses of the House of the Divine Votaress of Amin two were found intact and 
two plundercd, while as for the tombs of private persons all had been violated without 
exception. The commission then reported to the vizier and butlers, while the prince of the 
West of Thebes, Pewers, produced the guilty persons, who confessed. 

A fortunate chance has preserved considerable portions of this confession in the 
Amherst Papyrus. The first page is badly damaged, but it can be in part restored with 
considerable probability, and I hope to show elsewhere that it contains a mention of the 
high priest of Amiin, Ramessesnakht, which has been overlooked. That, however, is of minor 
importance here. Suftice it to say that the confession contains a vivid and oft-quoted 
account of the visit of the eight thieves to the tomb of Sebekemsaf and the despviling of 
the royal mummies. Of the names of the thieves five have survived un page 2,and to these 
we may safely add Setnakht and Nesamiim, who are stated on page 4 to have fled. We also 
gather the information that on the 19th of the month the thieves were taken across tu the 
West of Thebes and made to identify the tomb from which they had stulen. The omission 
of this incident from the account given in Abbott is curious. In the last two lines of the 
damaged page 1 we have a clear indication that the date of the robbery was Year 13 of 
Ramesses IV, Neferkeré¢. We read that in that year’, “four years ago,” the thief who is 
confessing made an agreement with Setnakht, known from page 4 to be one of the thieves 
of the royal tomb, to commit some crime the nature of which is not stated, for the page 
ends here and the first few lines of the next are lost. But since the first surviving line 
shows us the robbers at work in the tomb of Sebekemsaf, it is extremely probable that this 
is the crime contemplated at the end of page 1, and it may thus be dated with some 
confidence to Year 13, four years (or three years, as we should say) previous to the enquiry, 

Returning now to Papyrus Abbott, we find that on the same day, the 19th, the vizier 
and the butler Nesamiin performed another duty on the west bank, the examination of the 
“Place of Beauties” in which were the tombs of the royal children, wives and mothers, 
The reason for this further examination lay in the fact that a certain coppersmith of the 
West of Thebes, Pekhal son ot Mitsheri, had been arrested in this spot with two other men 
two years previously, and when questioned by the then vizier NebmaréCnakht had confessed 
that he had been concerned in thefts from the tomb of Isis, the queen of Ramesses III. 
Either this confession, probably made under torture, was untrue or the commission had 
reason for wishing to protect the responsible Pewer‘6, for it reported all the tombs in the 
Place of Beauties as intact, including of course that of Isis. 

Thereupon a procession of officials and workmen of the necropolis was formed and sent 
across to the east bank where it wade its way to the very house of the prince of No, 


1 The passage is to he restored + 


@) a. 
Is a 
<—- S 


= yolfee = “14S [Re foie 


hpr Avoptr tis normal late Egyptian for “four years ago.” 
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Pesiiir, and exulted loudly over him, This behaviewr on the part of the deputation was 
hardly likely to improve the ruffled temper of Pesiiir, and, meeting beter in the evening the 
chief workinan of the necropolis with two of his friends, he was drawn into a discussion of 
the events of the day, He pointed ont that the necropolis people had little reason to exult 
since one royal tomb at any rate that of Scbekomsaf and Nubkhas, had been violated. Po 
this the chief workman Weserkhepesh replied that at least “all the Kings and royal wives, 
mothers and children whe rest in the great and noble necropolis together with those who 
rest in the Place of Beauties are intact” Pesitiy’s answer is that * however this may be, 
two scribes of the necropohs Heri and Pebes have made five capital charges against you 
which I am reporting to Pharaoh” These charges we may safely assume to refer 
vivlations of tombs. 


to other 


The threats of Pesitir were doubtless imimediately conveyed te his cnemy PewerG who 
attempted to safeguard himself by reporting the whole conversation to the vizier on the 
20th, adding a complaint that the two seribes Hori and Pebes ought not to have reported to 
Pesiiir but to the vizier direct. The vizier lost no time in taking action, for Pesifi’s threat 
of reporting to the Pharaoh did not allow of delay. On the verv next day, the 21st, the 
Great Court of NO was summoned, the unfortunate Pesifiy being himself a iember. Phe 
three coppersmiths Pekhal and his companions who had two yeas previously confessed 
thefts from the tomb of (Jueen Isis and had now denied thein before the commission of the 
19th day were produced, questioned and fonnd to be innocent. Pesiiir was thus “prt in the 
wrong,” the three coppersiniths were released, and a report of the whole matter was drawn 
up and deposited in the archives of the vizier. 

Such is the official version of the story. But who can tell how far it corresponds with 
the facts 7 Not we of to-day,at any rate, unless more evidence comes to light, for the whole 
affair bristles with difficulties, For instance we do not know the nature of all the charges 
which Pesitr had originally brought against the necropolis people for whom his enenry 
PewerCs was responsible, since despite the fact that one royal tomb, two tombs of ec hemabieciss 
and all the private tombs had been sielated the workers were still in a position to exult 
over him. It is further noticeable that in the final scene in the Great Court Pesitir is dis- 
comtited by the mere preduetion of the three supposed thieves of the tomb of Queen Tsis 
which lay in the Place of Beauties and their proof of their innocence. Since this meeting 
was specially called to deal with his threats of two days previonsly, the evening of the 19th, 
it would seem that the five capital charges of which he then spoke must have referred to 
the Place of Beauties alone. and this is borne out by the viziers address to the eourt in 
which he says that Pesifir had ‘made statements concerming the Place of Beauties.” And 
yet this reasoning is hardly to be trusted, for it depends on the supposition that all was 
straight and above board, He who with any knowledge of things Eyyptian asstaned this 
would be fuolish. There is clearly a coalition of Pewer€o and his workmen with the vizier 
against Pesitr, and what more likely than that they aveided investigation of those of 
Pesifir’s charges which were well founded by concentrating the attention of the Court on 
those which happened to be incorrect. Nay, we may go further still. The wretched copper- 
smiths had doubtless been in custody since two years previously when they made their 
confession, What would be easter than tor the vizier to promise them the liberty which he 

V Th view of the fact that the tomb of Sekhemrc®shedrani and his wife was admittedly violated, are we 


to believe that the part of the West of Thebes mm Which this particnha tomb Liv, namely the Dirdt abu 
Naw Was rot part of the 7 Great and Noble Necropolis , 
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eventually gave them in return for a disavowal of the confession, which would lead to 
the defeat of Pesiiir. 
Group II, THE Mayer A Group. 

Another interesting group of papyri deals with events first brought to our notice by 
Papyrus Mayer A. The other members of this group are Papyri B.M. 10052 and 10403. 
The story begins with certain dockets on the back of the Abbott Papyrus, which give three 
lists of names, one of thieves of the “portable chests,” or prw-n-st?, and the other two of 
thieves of p? hr, which can mean either “the necropolis” in general or “the tomb.” Most 
of these persons appear in Papyrus Mayer A, which is a jumble of documents from two 
separate trials, one concerning thefts from the portable chest! of King Ramesses II and the 
C=C! of King Seti I, and the other dealing with robberies in the necropolis in the 
tombs of Queens Bekurel and Nesmut and at least one other. The dockets on the back of 
Abbott are dated * Year 19 corresponding to Year 1,” while Mayer itself bears various dates 
in “ Year 1” and © Year 2 in the Repeating of Births.” It has been generally stated that 
Year 19 is that of Ramesses IX Neferkeré¢ and that Year 1 is the first year of his successor 
Ramesses X. I have pointed ont elsewhere that the second of these statements is nothing 
more than an assumption and must only be regarded as such’. 


The British Museum Papyrus 10052 is a long document of 16 pages and contains 
evidence given in one of the two trials of Mayer A, namely that concerning the tombs, there 
being no direct reference at all to the portable chest*. 

Its earliest date is Year 1 in the Repeating of Births, fourth month of summer, day 5, 
ten days before the first date of Mayer A,and the trial recorded covered the days from the 
5th to the 10th, with apparently the exception of the 9th, which is not mentioned. The 
Court on several occasions sat in the evening as well as in the daytime. The judges are 
those of Mayer A, namely the vizier NebmaréCnakht, the treasurer of Pharaoh and overseer 
of the granary Menmaré¢nakht, and the royal butler Yenes, fanbearer of Pharaoh. The first 
man examined is the herdsman Bukhaaf, who plays a great part in the proceedings of 
Mayer A. He confesses to thefts in the tomb of Queen Hebrezet, and this is perhaps the 
tomb tu which reference is made in Mayer A (4. 2) when Bukhaaf is told to “ Tell the other 


tombs which you opened.” This el - TRNG Line: is perhaps identical with 
ot — 

the royal mother nae { Tt & of Lepsius, Denkmiler, 11, 218b*. The name is 
possibly too the same as that of the father of the royal mother Isis who was given a tomb 
in the Valley of the Queens by the favour of Ramesses VI. This piece of evidence is 
worth quoting :—“ He said, It was Pewér, a workman of the necropolis, who showed us the 
tumb of Queen Hebrezet. They said to him, The tomb to which you went, in what state 
did you find it? He said, I found it open. He was examined with the stick again; he said, 

' This translation, suggested by Gardiner in place of my “corridor-honse” (Zeitsehs. f. dig. Spr., LIX, 72), 
is beautifully confirmed by the new Papyrus 10103. See“pp. 43-44, 

* This is shown hy Pap, 10403 to be the correct reading rather than ) Le |. 

° The Mayer Papyri A and B, 4-5. 

' Tn 15, 10-11 the scribe of the army, Hori, is examined in place of his father Efnamiin (dead) who had 


been “in the tombs and also stolen from this portable chest." But only the former charge is dealt with 
* See also SETHE, Cntersuchuagen, 1, 62-3 and 66; Gacrurer, Lérre des rois, U1, fasc. 1, 174 
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Let be, I will tell, The vizier said tu him, Tell what you did. He said, P brought away the 
inner coffin of silver and a shroud (swht) of gold and silver together with the men who were 
with me, and we broke them up and divided them among ourselves.” 

Bukhaaf next gives a list of the thirteen thieves who were with him in this tomb, and 
ends with an oath, “As Amin lives and as the Ruler lives, if there be found aman who was 
with me and whom I have cuncealed, let his punishment be done to me.” 

Bukhaaf next gives an account of the disposal of the loot, involving a large number of 
persons who are all later brought up and questioned as receivers of stolen property. The 
materials given are generally gold, silver and copper, more rarely other things which 
Bukhaaf has himself bought with the stolen inctal, © The thief, the incense-burner 
Shedsukhons,” is then brought, and confirms Bukhaat’s account of the disposal of the booty. 

This same Shedsnkhons is next examined and made to tell the story of the original 
thefts. He describes how he was sleeping in his house when certain persons whom he 
names came in the night. “They said to me, Come ont; we are goiny to fetch some of the 
bread and eat it.” This last phrase is of considerable interest, for it shows that the argot of 
thieves is as old as the Ramessides. The word “bread,” as the sequel shows, here! stands, 
like the modern “dough,” for “booty.” The narrative proceeds: ~ They took me with 
them. We opened the tomb and brought away a shroud of gold and silver amounting to 
1 deben. We broke it up and put it ina basket and brought it down, and we divided it and 
made it into six parts. We gave two parts to Amenkhau because he had put us on to it? 
and he gave us four parts for the four of us.” What follows is not without difticulties. 
Apparently the four parts are placed on or under a “stone-carricr’” which was in charge of 
a woman called Nesimut, She, however, gives the game away to Bukhaaf, saying, “They 
have been to fetch away the silver.” From this it is clear that Bukhaaf was one of the 
original discoverers of this tomb and that Shedsukhons’ expedition had been planned 
without consulting him. Bukhaaf at once collects his friends and scizes the stolen silver. 
This provokes a protest on the part of the father of Shedsukhons, who says: “ You have 
come tv take away my son’s share, but his punishment will fall upon him to-morrow never- 
theless.” To which Amenkhau, one of Bukhaat’s accomplices, replies: “O doddering old 
man, if you are killed and thrown into the river do you suppose anyone will look for you.” 
Various other members of Shedsukhons’ expedition are then questioned, and lastly a certain 
Amenkhau, a trumpeter of the temple of Amin. This man claims to be imnocent, and 
explains his arrest as follows: One of the thieves, Perpethew, had quarrelled with him. “I 
said to him, You’ll be pnt to death for this theft of yours in the necropolis. He replied, If 
Tam Pll drag you with me.” Severe beatings fail to extort any further statement from the 
witness and he is released, the court presumably admitting the justice uf his plea that he 
had been falsely accused by Perpethew out of spite. This episode is confirmed in an 
interesting way by the Abbott dockets, where among the thieves of the necropolis we read 
(8a. 21), “The trumpeter Amenkhan of the temple of Aniin,” followed by a group which 


x 
can only read ve or i <=>, and then the words “Perpethew of the temple of 
—= SS 


Amin.” I am unable to catch the exact sense of the difficult group heres, but that in some 
1 So again later in the papyrus. * This seerns to render the colloquial phrase used in the original. 
3 tine, Probably a wooden stretcher such as is used to-day for this purpose, 
4 It is tempting, since Perpethew and Amenkhau are both trumpeters, to take mn a» meaning “ditto,” 
2.¢., of the sare profession. This in ruled out by the yecond passage (8p. 5), for the second Pafoemtaumt is 
not a scribe but a guard, 
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way or other it refers to the fact that Amenkhau had been arrested on the information of, 
or even in place of Perpethew there is no doubt. We have a similar use of the word in 


Abbott 8B. 5 where we read: “The scribe Pafoemtaumt i vp Pafoemtaumt son of 
a 


Pewer.” This is explained by 14. 22 ff. in the present papyrus, where this scribe 
Pafoemtaumt is examined and “found to have been arrested in place of Pafoemtaumt son 
of Kauy?.” 

This man’s evidence further confirms our belief stated above that Shedsukhons’ expe- 
dition to the tomb was not the first, for the vizier urges him to confess as follows: “ What 
is the story of your going with the incense-burner Shedsukhons when you penetrated this 
Great Tomb and brought away those five kedet of silver after the thieves had been there.” 

On the 6th day of the month the thief, the incense-roaster Nesamiin, was tried. He is 
not only implicated in the theft of the shroud but also in that of certain silver vases, but 
he is apparently anxious to give the impression that all his thefts took place in one and the 
same tomb. One of his judges, Nesamendpe, scribe of the necropolis, is however clearly 
aware of this and says: “The tomb from which you brought away the theb-vases of silver is 
one tomb and the tomb from which you brought away the silver shroud is another, making 
two in all.” The prisoner then explains the disposal of the silver, and after he has been 
beaten once more Nesamendpe says: “Then the tomb from which you brought the theb- 
vases of silver is yet another tomb, making three, in addition to the main lot of silver. He 
replied, It is a lie; the theb-vases belong to the main lot of silver of which I told you 
before : one tomb and one only did we open.” 

To the evidence of the thieves succeeds that of the receivers, conscious and unconscious. 
Some had evidently betrayed themselves by a suspicious affluence, and one lady in particular 
is requested to inform the court how she came suddenly to set up an establishment of 
slaves, All have the same ready response that we know so well in the mouths of the 
Egyptian peasants of to-day, and to nearly all do the judges, wisely no doubt, turn a deaf 
ear. No pains can have been spared in arresting all who could possibly throw light on the 
thefts, and some of the most valuable evidence is extorted from the fishermen who ferried 
the thieves across from Thebes to the west bank. It is a curious reflection that thieves 
living on the east side, unless they themselves possessed a boat, were bound to leave 
damning evidence behind them in the mouth of the person or persons whom they engaged 
to ferry them over. This fact was doubtless utilized to the full by the authorities in 
pursuing criminals, as indeed it still is. 

Among the evidence of the ferrymen one short paragraph appears to deal with events 
foreign to the matter of this particular papyrus. Panekhemdpe, a fisherman in the employ 
of the prince of No, says in the course of his examination that he “ ferried the thieves from 
the District of the Falcon and landed them on this side. The judges said to him, Who 
were they ? He said, The coppersmith Uaresi of the necropolis and the priest Panekhtresi 
son of Pawensh of the temple of COkheperré¢ and the craftsman Itfnifer, and I brought 
them over to Thebes. They said to him, Did you see what they were carrying? He said, I 
did not see it. He was again beaten with the stick. He said, Don’t bully me, I did not see 
it. The vizier and court said to him, What sort of loads had they on their backs, He said, 
They had things on their backs, but I did not see them.” Now the incident here related is 


* This is, of course, a puzzle. Were Pewerto and Kauy one and the same, or has Abbott given the name 
wrongly? There is a PeweS son of Kauy. May not this explain the error? 
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not referred to elsewhere either in Mayer A or in the present papyrus; but the matter is 
cleared up by a reference to another papyrus, B.M. 10054, recto 3, 1 tf. Here a coppersmith 
of the necropolis named Paherihat is examined and says, “I went to the tombs of the West 
of Thebes with the coppersmith Pauaresi and the smith Pentahetnakht and the 


Setnakht and Panekhtresi a......... of the temple of King COkheperre¢ and the coppersmith 
Itnifer of the temple of Isis. We entered the tombs of the West of Thebes and we 
stripped off the silver and the gold which we had found in the tombs........00000... We went 


all six of us together, and the fisherman Panckhemope, a fisherman of the Prince of 
NO, ferried us over to the West and his share was exactly the same as mine.” Here we 
find the same ferryman Panckhemope taking over thieves of whom two and probably 
a third? are the same as thuse mentioned in Papyrus 10052. There can be little doubt that 
the same incident is referred to in both cases. In other words, Panekhemope, arrested as a 
suspect in the Mayer group of robberies, confesses his complicity in the thefts dealt with in 
Papyrus 10054, His evidence was thus of little use to the judges of the Mayer case, but it 
is important for us, for it enables us to fix fairly closely the date of Papyrus 10054, as will 
be seen later. 

Another witness, the craftsman Nefuenani, when urged to confess, protests his innocence 
as follows: “I saw the punishment which was inflicted on the thieves in the time of the 
vizier Khaemwése. Am I the man to go looking for death when I know it?”” Doubtless 
what this man had seen was the execution of the thieves of Sebekemsaf’s tomb, and we 
have here not only a witness to the stir and impressiun made by the incidents of Abbott 
and Amherst, but a confirmation (if such be needed) of the later date of the present 
events. 

It is hardly worth while to make further extracts from the dull catalogue of beatings, 
denials and confessions which make up the greater part of Papyrus 10052. Suffice it to say 
that Papyrus Mayer A becomes more intelligible now that we have the earlier parts of the 
trial before us. Several incidents which were before obscure have had fresh light thrown 
upon them and even some impruvements in readings have been made possible. 


Intimately connected with the Papyrus Mayer A is the British Museum Papyrus 10403. 
It is headed: “ Year 2 in the Repeating of Births, fourth month of the summer season, day 
16. Taking the depositions of the thieves uf the portable chest in the temple by the scribe 
of the necropolis Nesamendpe.” For the moment I leave the date without comment, only 
noting that Nesamenope is already well known to us as one of the cxamining magistrates 
in Mayer A and in B.M, 10052. The first witness is the workman Howteniifer who is tuld 


to “tell us of every man whom you saw go into this place and do damage tu the 0 | 
Q\I 


of this portable chest. He said, Let the craftsman Pentahetnakht be brought; he will tell 
you all that occurred in connection with this portable chest of Ramessesnakht who was 
chief priest of Amin. Those who did this are likewise the men who did the damage to the 
portable chest of King Usimaré¢ Setpenré© the Great God, and to this <—1C3P of King 
Menmaré€ Seti.” Here we are on familiar ground, for we are dealing with the portable 
chest section of the trials recorded in Mayer A. As B.M. 10052 threw fresh light on the 
thefts in the necropolis (p? hr) so 10403 clears up much that was doubtful concerning the 
damage done to the portable chests. 

1 Itfnafer and Itnifer are probably two writings for one and the same name. 

2 Reading of the last four words uncertain. 3 Cf. above, p. 40, n. 2. 


6—2 
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On Howteniifer’s suggestion the craftsman Pentahetnakht is now brought. He confesses 
that with ten other men he went to bring off copper from the portable chest of Ramesses- 
nakht. “They took up large stones and stood breaking off the ends of the poles of this 
portable chest of this chief priest of Amin. ..........-. And I said, Don't spoil this wood, for 
they had cut off the two central pole-ends, one in front and one behind. And they broke 
off the other four pole-ends, total six, Now the scribe Pibok and the wéb-priest Tetisheri 
took two pole-rings of copper and put them in the............6 the two of them. They gave 
us four pole-rings of copper between the seven (sic) of us thieves.” 

Let us place side by side with this a passage from Mayer A which gives the evidence of 
the herdsman Ker “ He said, The foreigner Payheni took me and put me to guard some 
COIL. eee es I was just coming down when I heard the sound of the men, they being in 
this treasury. I put my eye to the crack and I saw Pibok and Tetisheri within. I called 
to him (ste) saying, Come. He came out to me with two rings of copper in his hand. He 
gave them to me and I gave him one and a half khar of spelt in exchange for them.” 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the same incident is being described in both 
cases, and this is made certain when we find from Mayer A, 2. 13ff. and 6. 17 ff that 
Howteniifer witnessed this same incident. Another witness moreover, the foreigner Anefsu, 
who was guarding the corn along with the herdsman Ker, actually states that he went down 
“and found Tetisheri and Pibok hammering in the storehouse; I saw their faces through 
the crack of the door.” 

Our papyrus therefore contains evidence dealing with a particular section of the port- 
able chest charges of Mayer A, namely that concerned with the portable chest of Ramesses- 
nakht. It is now evident why the docket of Abbott (84. 13) speaks of “ portable chests” in 
the plural, for not only that of Ramesses II but also that of Ramessesnakht had been 
robbed. The evidence in Mayer must bear on both, for although, as we have seen, certain 
paragraphs refer to the chest of Ramessesnakht, the list of thieves given in 1. 10-12 only 
agrees in two names with that given by Papyrus 10403, which refers to Ramessesnakht alone. 

The verso of our papyrus first gives us the evidence of the citizeness Tafaper and the 
field labourer Pikhal concerning some copper of which the latter was said to be in possession, 
and after this the testimony of Shedeh his wife, who was apparently a porteress somewhere 
in the temple: “it was you who opened for those who went in and closed for those who 
CAME Ohi. tack Tell me the men whom you saw going into the storehouse in which the 
portable chest was in order to damage it. She said, I did not see it.” 

The date of this document is quite clearly given as Year 2 in the Repeating of Births, 
fourth month of the summer season, day 16. This is a date in the era first made known to 
us by the Mayer A and Ambras Papyri and taken by some, on very flimsy evidence, to be 
equivalent to the reign of Ramesses X (Khepermatré¢). This question need not be dis- 
cussed here. What concerns us for the moment is the date of the day, the 16th day of the 
fourth month of summer. The earliest date in Mayer A is the 15th day of the fourth 
summer month in Year 1 of the Repeating of Births, on which day the portable 
chest trial began. Two days later the Mayer section of the necropolis trial began. 
It is a very curious coincidence that the date of the evidence given in Pap. 10403 
should fall, 80 far as day and month are concerned, on the 16th, the day between these two 
dates, and since the evidence concerned is so closely connected with that of the 15th it is 
tempting to suppose that Year 2 has here been written in mistake for Year 13. The second 

1 The possibility that Year 2 began on this very day, the 16th (Serux, Zettschr. f. ug. Spr., 58, 39-42), 
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portable chest section in Mayer is unfortunately not dated, but the second necropolis 
episode, which follows it, is dated Year 2, day 15 of the ...th stunmer month, the month 
number being unfortunately lust. But whatever this number be it is clear that the trials 
recorded in Mayer A covered at least cight months’. and there is thus nothing unreasonable 
in supposing that the date of 10403 is correct and that the trial was still in’ progress a 
Year and a day from its beginning. This is borne out by the lists at the end of Mayer A, 
for we have a list of thieves of the portable chests dated day 13 of the inundation season of 
Year 2 (11. 1 ff.) and a notice of depositions made by the thieves of the portable chest in 
day 10 of the second month (prestmably of the inundation season), depositions indeed 
which have not survived. It is clear that the thetts had taken place some years before the 
beginning of the trial, for a certain Nesamiin, already old enough tu be a priest, is brought 
“on account of his father” Pibok: ° They said to him, Tell the story of your father’s 
going with the men who were with him. He said, My father was indeed there when I was 
a little child, and I have no knowledge of what he did.” The evidence of the weaver 
Wennakht whose father the thief Taty was “killed when I was a child” points in the same 
direction. Exactly how many years must be allowed for this, in view of the probable desire 
of these witnesses to exaggerate their youthfulness at the time of the erline and so win the 
greater credibility for their pleas of ignorance, it would be hard to say; perhaps not more 
than three or four years’. 
Grove III. Papyrus B.M. 10054, 


This document, except for the non-essential link with the Mayer A group indicated 
above, stands entirely alone. It is tor the most part in lamentable condition, the upper 
layer of papyrus frum part of the recto having been stripped completely otf and gumined 
over the corresponding page of the verso. We may conjecture that the papyrus suffered in 
the same explosion in Alexandria which played such havoc with Harris A (BM. 10053 
recto). 

At the right-hand end of the versu is the docket “The trial of the thieves” written 
across from bottom to top in a neat large seript. It may be remarked here that this is the 
only one of these documents which preserves its original title ducket. The contents begin 


is made unlikely by the omission of the year number in the next date in Mayer. Had this net been 
the same as the last, namely 1, 2t would have been inserted. Thus on the 17th we are still in Year 1. See 
p. 72, n. 3, of this Jovrnal, 

1 Fe, from Year 1, 4th summer month, day 15 te Year 2, 1-t at a qiniimum, summer month, day 15, 

* SETHE (Zettachr. f. ay. Spr, LIX, 6U-61 states that these events must have taken place after the 
“ fall” of the high priest of Ainiin. Aimenhetpe. aud therefore after the 21st of the third month of the 
inundation in the 16th year of Rainesses TX Neferkeré¢ when, according te Abbott 7. 3 and 15-16, this 
man was still in office. But this reasoning is only cogent if we assume that Amenhotpe did “ fall,’ for 
which I see no evidence whatsoever. It 1s true that an attack of some kind was made on him ‘Pap. 
Mayer A, 6. 6, where SETHE defends my translation—to ny mind the only one grammatically possible — 
against SPIEGELBERG’S criticism in Zertsehe. Rovy. Spr, LVIN, 47-8 . an attack doubtless alluded to, is 
Spiegelberg ha» seen, in Pap. BM. 10052, 13. 24, where the phrase p? hry » ps dua-nte tpi can perfectly 
well be translated, with Sethe, as “the war of (2. agaist or concerned with) the high priest.” It is further 
true that the witness in Mayer A, 6. 6, 1n speaking of Amenhotpe, uses the imperfect past tense “who 
was high priest,” but this phrase indicates nothing more than that at the time when the witness spoke 
this high priest was high priest no more, There is nething in either passage to indicate that the six 
months’ attack brought about a “fall.” Tt is quite possible that it ended in victory for him, in which case 
this episode and likewise those stated by the witnesses in Mayer A to have been contemporary with it 
may perfectly well have taken place Lefure the date in the 16th year given hy Abbott. 
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naturally with the recto which still contains remains of four pages, the first of which is 
completely undecipherable owing to the damage mentioned above. The document is con- 
tinued by two pages on the verso immediately to the left of the title. The rest of the verso 
has no connection with the tomb robberies and may be shortly dismissed here. It contains 
firstly a list of persons to whom in Year 6 of an unnamed king spelt was given for the 
making of bread—evidently a state ration of some kind—and secondly a short note, dated 
in year 10 without king-name, of the handing over of a boat (reading not quite certain) to 
the washerman Amenmése. Both these entries are, from their position on the papyrus, 
posterior to the main portion of the document. It is possible that the year dates refer to the 
Repeating of Births. 

Returning to the verso, we find on the first surviving page the examination of a thief 
whose name is lost. He confesses that he and his companions “went to the tomb of 
Thanifer who was third prophet of Amin. We opened it and brought out its contents: we 
took its mummy and threw it down in a corner of his tomb. We took his mummy cases to 
this boat along with the others to the district (?) of Amendpe. We set fire to them in the 
night. We stripped off the gold which we found on them and four kite of gold fell to the 
lot of each man, total 1 deben and 6 kite.” Here then we have a robbery among the 
private tombs, and the tomb of Thaniifer is actually known to us, being No. 158 of the 
Gardiner-Weigall list, in the Dir&‘ abu’l-Nagé. The same witness confesses thefts in 
another tomb but does not name its owner, probably for the very simple reason that he did 
not know it. The workmen and coppersmiths of the necropolis would hardly be able to 
read and naturally could put no name to the owners of the tombs they pillaged until 
instructed either by accomplices of more educated kind or by the judges in the trial. 

The next witness, whose testimony is partly lost,is probably the ferryman Panekhemépe, 
already known to us from Papyrus B.M. 10052. “I ferried over with them by night,” he 
says, “and landed them on the west bank of Thebes. They said to me, [Wait] until we 
come to you. Now on the evening of the next day they came to me and called to me in 
the night and I went to them on the bank. I took them all six and brought them to this 
side of the river and landed them at the Theban bank. And after some days Panckhtresi 
came to me bringing me 3 kite of gold.” 

The thief Amen...... nufer is now brought and admits two thefts, one from a tomb 
unnamed and the other from that of Amenkhau, a keeper of the treasure and fan-bearer of 
the temple of Amin. This tomb appears to be unknown. 

The next piece of evidence concerns the theft? which was referred to in Pap. 10052 by 
the fisherman Panekhemope. This has already been dealt with under the Mayer A group 
and no more need be said about it here. 

We now reach the first preserved date of the papyrus, Year 18, second month of the 
inundation season, day 24, on which day the priest Penwenhab confesses to stripping? gold 
from certain rings belonging to the royal mother of King Ramesses Usimaré¢ Setpenra¢ 
(Ramesses II). It would seem from this that the tomb of Queen Thiy-merenése, wife of 
Seti I and mother of Ramesses II, had been attacked. 

Turning now to the much damaged verso, we find the heading “ Year ... third month 


' The same theft perhaps as that referred to by Panekhtemope himself in his evidence. See last 
paragraph but one. 


= 
= ACA@ ; anew word, I believe; surely the Coptic nwk, to pare or peel. 
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of the inundation season, day 14. Trial of the thieves who were found to have robbed 
pileehwntic 2 and who were examined by the vizier Khaemwése, and the royal butler............ 
scribe of Pharaoh, and the royal butler NeferkeréCemperamin, herald of Pharaoh, and the 
prince (A3ti-¢) Pe.......... ” The man examined is the Amen......... niifer, son of Anhernakht, 
of the recto, and though very little of his confession remains it is clear that the crime was 
a further one additional to those which he confessed on the recto. 

Since the trial recorded on the verso must be subsequent to that on the recto, we may 
fill in the lost year as 18 with comparative security and suppose the trial to have taken 
place in the month following that of the recto. We find Khaemwése in office as vizier and 
NeferkeréCemperamin as butler. These two officials were in office in Year 16 of Neferkeré¢ 
Ramesses IX and it is tempting to suppose that our Year 18 refers tu the same king. In 
this case the other butler will probably be Nesaintin and the prince, of whose name only the 
beginning Pe remains, will be either PewerCo or Pesity. This dating would fit in well with 
that of the Mayer group, which dates from the Years 1 and 2 in the Repeating of Births. 
Now the Abbott dockets referring to the Mayer trial show that Year 1 is equivalent to 
Year 19, and this Year 19 being on the back of a document (Abbott) dated in Year 16 of 
Neferkeré€ must refer either to this king or a later, probably to this. Combining in this 
way the evidence of the year dates with that of the officials mentioned, we reach a strong 
probability that B.M. 10054 is to be dated in Year 18 uf Neferkeré¢ One witness states 
that his attempt on the tombs took place “four years ago.” This theft, and perhaps all 
those dealt with in this papyrus, for they seem to be closely connected, is thus probably to 
be dated to Year 15 of Neferkeré¢. 

The rest of the verso is occupied by a list of persons “to whom spelt was given for the 
making of bread by the steward of the House of the Divine Votaress of Amin Nesmut 
and the scribe of the army Kashuti.” The people in the list appear to have been de- 
pendents of the temples on the West of Thebes “from the temple of Seti as far as the 
temple of Usimaré.......... ” Tt is dated in Year 6, third month of the inundation season, 
day 10. No king name is given and we cannot therefore determine with certainty the reign 
to which it is to be attributed. On the other hand, we find that Pewer‘o is still prince 
of No and that a certain Sedi is in office as a scribe of the Ramesseum. Now in the 
Papyrus 10053 verso this Sedi is involved in thefts of so serious a nature that he must 
have been at least displaced if not executed, and we may safely say that the present Year 6 
is earlier than the Year 9 of 10053 verso. This latter papyrus, as we shall see later, is 
probably to be attributed to the era known as the Repeating of Births. To this same 
epoch we may therefore very tentatively assign our list. Being on the verso of a document 
of Year 18, probably of Ramesses IX, it must fall later than that reign, ve, cither in the 
Repeating of Births which seems to have immediately followed it or else later still, and the 
former possibility is strengthened by the references to Sedi. 


Group IV. THe Harris A Grovp. 


The text published 25 years ago by Newberry under the name of Harris A? is in effect 
the recto of the British Museum Papyrus 10053, whose verso bears a text of equal interest 
which we shall consider in a later group. The papyrus was terribly damaged by an 
explosion in Alexandria, but the recto can be restured almost completely by the aid of 


1 NEWBERRY, The Aimbherst Pupyri, 29 ff. and Pls. VILI-XIV. 
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tracings made by Miss Harris before the accident. This text has never achieved much 
popularity, owing partly to the fact that it appears to be a mere list of names, Taken in 
conjunction with certain other documents, however, it becomes a papyrus of the highest 
interest. 

Its nature has been generally misunderstood. It is usually stated to be a “list of names 
of the metal-thieves who were found to have robbed the Beautiful Places.” In reality the 
words here rendered “names of the metal-thieves'” are a technical term for “depositions 
concerning (the disposal of) the copper by the thieves.” Such a record is a normal feature 
of these trials for tomb-robbery: once a thief has confessed his guilt the next step is to get 
from him a list of the persons to whom he has disposed of his booty, with the amounts 
given to each, the object of this procedure being of course the recovery of the stolen objects. 

A glance at the papyrus will show that it contains the depositions of eight thieves, one 
of whom makes two separate statements. Thus in 1. 8 we read “Deposition of the thief 
Amenua the younger, son of Hori of the necropolis.” Under this head follows a list of 
seven persons, and against each is written the amount of copper which he or she had 
received from the said Amenua. In some eases the copper is in the form of vases, and in 
such cases the details are given, 

The names of the thieves are as follows :— 

Amenua the younger, son of Hori, of the necropolis. 
Pentawére, son of Amennakht, of the necropolis. 
Nekhtmin, son of Pentawére, of the necropolis. 
Amenhotpe, son of Pentawére, of the necropolis. 
Mase, son of Pentawére, of the necropolis. 

Peison, son of Amenua the younger, of the necropolis. 
Hori, son of Amenua the younger, of the necropolis. 
Peken, son of Amenua the younger, of the necropolis. 

The date of the document is fortunately beyond all doubt. It is headed Year 17, first 
month of the winter season, day 5 (or 6, 7 or 8) of King Neferkeré¢ Setpenré¢ (Ramesses 
IX). Its full title is “ Record of the depositions-concerning-copper of the thieves who were 
found to have robbed the Beautiful Place, who were tried by the vizier Khaemwése and by 
the chief priest of Amin King of the Gods Amenhotpe in the temple of Maat in Thebes, 
set down in writing with an end to its (ve., the copper’s) recovery by? the prince Pewer%o, 
the scribe of the quarter Wennefer, the chief workman of the necropolis Weserkhepesh, the 
Selaateee Kadet of (sic) the porter Khonsmése of the necropolis.” The document itself offers 
little more of interest and it is to other papyri that we must go for our further information. 

In the summer of 1923 I copied an unpublished papyrus at Turin which contains 
a deposition by a thief beginning “ Deposition of the thief Nekhtmin son of Pentawére of 
the necropolis.” The papyrus is a mere fragment of seven lines which have lost their 
beginnings: it appears to record an expedition by the thieves to a tomb where some stolen 
property has been hidden under a stone. The second line contains the names of two further 
thieves, Amenua and Pentawére. These names seemed familiar to me, and on searching for 
them I found that they all three occurred among the eight thieves of Harris A. Here then we 

1 dd-tn n3 hint n nd itsiv. 

? This is undoubtedly the correct rendering of the words 7 8d-w m dt. This use of the verb $d} is not 


uncommon in these and allied papyri and is very similar to its use in the sense of to “exact” a tax or to 
“draw” a ration. 
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very probably have a fragment of a confession of the robbery or robberies from which came 
the property the disposal of which is detailed in so dull a manner in Harris A, 

but this is by no means all, There are in Turin 2 number of fragments of a diary or 
log-book which was apparently kept from day to day in the necropolis, The majority of the 
fragments which have survived cover the year 17 of a king never named, but who from the 
internal evidence may fairly safely be identified with Neferkeré€ Ramesses TX. This 
journal contains notes of varying length concerning the events which took place in the 
necropolis. These are often extremely concise and on some days we only read that the statf 
worked or did not work, or that the scribe Hori went over to Thebes. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the journal is more profuse and records evidence taken on enquiries into strikes, lack 
of rations or thefts. 

One of the fragments of this journal bears the nnmber 2005 in the Catalogue of the 
Turin Museum}, Here, in a very ditticult and partly destroyed context (date lost), we read 
that a certain man whose name is lost “afterwards had a written roll brought and took 
it in his hands. And he read it and said :— 


Amenua son of Hori, 

Pentawére son of Amennakht, 

Nekhtmin son of Pentawére, 

The deputy Pefanken son of Amenua, 
The deputy Amenhotpe son of Pentawére, 
Hori son of Amenua, 

Nekhemmut son of Amenua, 

Mose son of Pentawére, total 8.” 


It will escape no one that six of these names are immediately identifiable with six of 
the eight thieves of Harris A, and by a happy stroke of luck a passage in another part of 
the journal proves that PeCanken is the same person as the Peken of Harris. The two lists 
then are in total agreement except that for the Nekhemmut son of Amenua of the journal 
we have Peison son of Amenua in Harris. These two men may possibly be ditferent, but it 
is much more likely that they are the same. In this case Peison may have been another 
name for Nekhemmut, but, since the name Peison means “this brother,” it is also possible 
that Nekhemmut had made his first appearance in the trial mnerely under the description 
of “this? brother ” (z.e., of PeCanken and Hori). 

This passage of the journal therefore probably gives precisely the same eight thieves as 
Harris A. What follows is sadly mutilated. We see references to the eight men (perhaps 
“prisoners*” is to be read) and to silver and gold. Then in Year 17 first month of the 
winter season day 14 there is a transaction involving the scribe Hori uf the necropolis, the 
eight prisoners and the Great Broad-Hall of the temple of Maat, after which the diary passes 
on to days 15, 16 and 17 with more trivial events. 

The depositions of Harris A were taken on day 5 (or 6,7 or 8) of the first month of the 
winter of Year 17 in the temple of Maat and there is no need to labour the obvious fact 
that here in the journal on days 18* and 14 we have a reference to the same series of 
events as in Harris. 

! It corresponds in part to Pleyte Rossi's Plates XCII-XCIII. 
* The use of p#i “this” rather than p? “the” would be perfectly normal. 


° ymt followed by a lacuna ; read rint-stuy 
+ Assiuning that the journal did not omit a day or days, 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. XI. 
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This is not the only portion of the necropolis journal which mentions the affair. A large 
section has survived in isolated fragments which can be fitted together to cover the days of 
Year 17 from day 1 of the second winter month to day 23 of the third winter month, The 
entry for day 17 of the second month is: “The eight [thieves] of the necropolis were 
prisoners in the temple of Maat in Thebes.” Again under day 21 we read: “The workmen 
were idle. The sergeants? of the necropolis stood before the vizier Khaemwése and the 
chief priest of Amin in the chapel of Amenré? King of the Gods. They said to them, 
Behold the prisoners are in your hands, let them be guarded, all the eight. And they 
caused to be loaded up the silver and the gold and the garments and ointment and every- 
thing which had been found in their possession. And they brought the inspectors......... 
and they said, Put them in a storechamber in the temple of the Osiris King Usimare¢ 
Miamiin, the Great God, and put a seal on them. And they did so. And they placed the 
eight prisoners in charge of the prince of the West.........-.. and the scribe of the quarter 
and the two heralds of the West of Thebes the same day.” It is of course possible that 
these are not the same eight thieves, but in view of the dates this would seem extremely 
unlikely. What follows however puts it almost beyond doubt. 

This same piece of papyrus continues to record small events from day to day down to 
day 24 of the second month, where we find the entry: “ Examination of the eight men and 
their wives.” The trial, however, is not recorded in detail and the journal passes on at once 
to day 25 and continues day by day until day 14 of the third month where a promising 
looking entry breaks off in the middle, and several lines are lost. Now Dr. Cerny’ has called 
my attention to the fact that there is another large fragment of the journal in Turin which 
fits on here with a break of only a few lines at the top, and he has very generously placed 
his copy at my disposition. The fitting is beyond all question, for the beginnings of the 
lines of the new fragment are actually on the old. This new fragment contains what 
is practically a duplicate of parts of Harris A. We have the depositions of four thieves, 
Pentawére son of Amennakht, Amenhotpe son of Pentawére, Peison son of Amenua and Peken 
son of Amenua. The arrangement of the lists is the same as in Harris except that here in 
the first two cases the name of the thief is followed at once by a list of the objects stolen 
by him and then by the names of the receivers with the quantities given to each, The 
contents correspond closely with those of Harris, the names being mostly in the same order 
and the quantities agreeing, though some of the receivers named in Harris are here omitted, 
for what reason it is hard to say. 

The date of these depositions can, I believe, be fixed. They are not earlier than the 
14th day of the third month of winter, which was the last journal date before them. What 
is more, they now oceupy two separate pieces of papyrus the first of which fits on to the 
piece of the journal described above, while the second fits on to a further piece of the 
journal beginning with the date day 15 of the third month of winter. The whole of these 
depositions must therefore be ascribed to day 14 itself. It is possible that between the 
two sheets of papyrus there are one or more columns of depositions missing, but that could 
only be proved by finding them. 

The continuation of the journal is not without its interest for us. Under day 21 of the 
same month we find the entry: “No work. There went up to the Place of Beauties the 
butler, the mayor of No and vizier Khaemwése, and the workpeople of the necropolis with 


? For this portion I am dependent on a collation kindly lent to me by Professor Alan Gardiner 
2 hutiv. : 
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their sergeants, to examine the royal mother and royal wife Isis. They opened the tomb 
and found the stone of red granite broken through by the eight thieves in the doorway (?), 
they having wrought destruction on everything there......... .” Here the page is torn 
away and when the diary resumes it is dealing with more prosaic happenings either of the 
same day or more probably of day 22. 

This tomb of Queen Isis is perhaps that which was examined by the commission of the 
Abbott papyrus, and it has generally been assumed in consequence that the cight thieves 
referred to were those uf the Amherst papyrus who robbed Scebekemsaf’s tomb, Having 
regard to dates and context it is very much more probable that the eight men in question 
were those whose names are given to us in Harris and whose imprisonment is recorded by 
the necropolis journal. It is even possible that all the stolen property under discussion 
came from this tomb. Possibly the false alarm with regard to this tomb of which we read 
in Abbott had indicated it as one which was for the mument unsuspected and so a safe 
object for robbery. 

One more portion of the journal is of interest to us. In the papyrus published by 
Pleyte Rossi as Plate XCV we have clearly a record of depositions of the Harris A type. 
Of column 1 only the figures which followed the names and gave the amounts of copper 
remain. Column 2 begins with the conclusion uf a list, perhaps that given by the thicf 
Mose son of Pentawére, for of the two of its names remaining one is that of the merchant 
Pewéremno, accused by Mose in Harris A. Then follows the deposition of Hori son of 
Amenua and that of Peken. Lastly comes that of a thief whose name is lost. The date of 
this last is preserved, namely Year 17, second month of winter, day 20. The previous 
depositions, namely those of Hori and Peken with perhaps others, must have been taken 
not later than the 19th. 

The place of this document in our series is not hard tu find. The papyrus is not an 
actual piece of the necropolis journal, which, as we have seen above, passes over the 
20th day without comment. It is rather a separate document of the nature of Harris A 
itself, and in this respect differs from the similar series of depositions which were actually 
inserted in the journal on the 14th day of the third month. It will be noticed that both 
these documents contain depositions by Peken. In that of Pleyte Rossi XCV only three 
names of receivers survive and they are not in the list given by Peken on day 14 of the 
third month and embodied in the journal. They are, however, in the Harris A list, and in- 
deed, speaking generally, there is so much agreement in detail between the three lists that 
it is probable that they refer to the disposal of one and the same lot of stolen property. 

The course of events with regard to these robberies in Year 17 may thus be drawn up 
in tabular form as follows: 

First month of winter, day 5, 6, 7 or 8. Depositions of Harris A. 

First month of winter, day 13-14. Entries concerning the cight thieves (P.R. NCIIT) in 

the necropolis journal. 

Second month of winter, day 17. The eight thieves stated to be in prison in the temple 

of Mut in Thebes. Necropolis journal. 

Second month of winter, day 20 (and perhaps 19). Depositions of certain of the thieves 

(P.R, XCV). Not necessarily necropolis journal. 

Second month of winter, day 21. Stolen property is collected and the eight thieves 

placed in charge of Pewer‘ and his subordinates. Necropolis journal. 


1 SPIEGELBERG in his Zwei Bettruge was the tirst tu call attention to this passage, 
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Third month of winter, day 14. Depositions of certain of the thieves. Necropolis journal. 
Third month of winter, day 21. Inspection of the tomb of Queen Isis, Necropolis 
journal. 
The small fragment of a confession at Turin (see above, p. 48) carries no date and its 
relation in time to the series cannot be determined. 


Group V. Papyrus MAYER B. 


This papyrus, a mere fragment, can be related to none of the groups at present known 
to us. It contains the confession of a thief who describes a visit, probably not the first, by 
himself and four other men to the tomb of King Ramesses VI. The visit itself was a 
sequel to a scene in which one Pais had found the thieves in unlawful possession of certain 
metal and threatened to report them to the prince of the West. He was pacified as usual 
by the promise of a further expedition to the tombs in which he should bring away loot for 
himself. From the fact that on this occasion only clothing and objects of copper were taken 
we may safely infer that the tomb had been exploited for sume time and that its more 
valuable contents, the gold and silver, had been removed. 

We cannot conncct the thieves with any known to us from the other papyri. It is true 
that a coppersmith Pentahetnakht is also found in 10054 and a coppersmith Hori in 10052, 
but the names are so common that we are not justified in drawing any conclusions from 
them. 


Group VI. Papyri B.M. 10053 VERso AND 10383, 


Before the explosion which damaged it so sadly the verso uf 10053 must have been an 
interesting and probably fairly intelligible document. It is still interesting, but not very 
intelligible, for whereas the recto has lost the ends of its pages the verso has lost the 
beginnings. With these have disappeared the titles of the various sections and the result 
is confusion. 

Only six lines of page 1 remain and here we find certain priests being tried for theft, 
the amount being stated at 300 deben of silver and 89 deben of gold of the royal hartim. 
“The trial was held in Thebes by the chief priest of Amun....... = 

At the top of the second page a fragment luckily gives us the date, Year 9, second 
month of the inundation, day 23(?), but the rest of the title is lost. A thief is clearly being 
examined and is inculpating another. “He took me with him inside the temple of 
Usimaré¢ Miamiin................ He brought the carrier of cassia wood belonging to King 
COkheperré¢ and laid it before me. He made me strip off its gold............ It was he who 
worked it ..........4. and he did not give me a single Kite of it.” The man is then asked to 
“tell of all the gold which you stripped which belonged to the House of Gold of King 
Usimaré¢ Setpenré¢, the Great God, and of every man who was with you and who went to 
strip off the gold of the door-jambs (24 ore) of the House of Gold of King Usimaré¢ 
Setpenré¢ the Great God.” The witness gives this information and adds, “Some days later 
A jer" 


I went with them again and we brought away the “which leads up into the 


Secret Place (ace). We stripped off the gold which was on it and melted it 


1 Cf. Pap. Harris 1. passim. ? This passage is important for the meaning of fni. 
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down and I found one deben of gold on it. Idivided it between myself and my confederates 
in the same way as the rest.” A further question is put concerning the “copper which you 
brought away belonging to the fastening of the upper door of the gateway of stone of 
Elephantine.” 

Page 3 contains the evidence of another thict who recounts numerous expeditions to 
strip gold off the door-jambs (htrw). This man also states that “the scribe Sedi, the priest 
Tuti and the priest Nesamiin went to the ‘ Doors of Heaven’ and set fire to it and stripped 
its gold and stole it along with the scribe Sedi.” The only other point of value in this 


” 


ee cs . : . a 
confession is the statement * We went tu the door-jambs of the door of the temple ((] ea 


We may stop here to ask what is the scene of these thetts. In the Cairo papyrus which 
gives a plan of the tomb of Ramesses IV the pr nb, “ House of Gold,” is the name given to 
the sarcophagus chamber, and the natural impulse is to give the phrase the same meaning 
here, and therefore to suppose that the thieves are attacking the door-jambs of the sarco- 
phagus chamber of the tomb of Ramesses II. But a moment's reflection will show that 
there is no reason why this same phrase should not apply to some rvum in a temple. What 
is more, there are certainly no granite doorways in the tomb of Ramesses IT, whereas every 
visitor to the Ramesseum will remember the three black granite doorways which give 
access from the inner court to the hypustyle hall. I believe it is these to which reference is 
made in this papyrus. This seems to be borne out by the description of the door-jambs by 
one thief as “the dvor-jambs of the dovr of the temple (J ze The word iNT O yas 

C3 Ca 
these papyri abundantly show, is used as an abbreviation fur the temple which is under 
discussion at the time. It is further tu be noted that all the criminals are priests. It would 
therefore seem that here we have a picture of the priests of the Ramesseum actually 
engaged in plundering their own temple, an amazing revelation of the condition which 
Theban affairs had reached some time in the Twentieth Dynasty. 

Pages + and 5 contain a series of charges against various people accompanied by no 
evidence. These show that the attacks of the thieves had now gone beyond metals,— 
perhaps these had all disappeared,—and were directed against the actual wood of the fabric 
of the temple. Thus we read: “ Charge concerning the four planks of cedar belonging to 
the ‘Land of Silver’ of King Usimaré¢ Miamiin Setpenré¢, the Great God, which the scribe 
Sedi gave to the citizeness Tehcrer, wife of the divine father Hori: he gave them to the 
craftsman Ahauty of the chapel of Hui and he made a cotfin for her.” And again : “ Charge 
concerning the three planks of mry-wood from the great statue of the court of the temple 
which the scribe Sedi gave to the scribe of the anny COner of the temple of Amin. It was 
the craftsman Peson who cut it up and the scribe of the army COner sent to him several 
times saying, Get me a shrine of cedar. And the scribe Sedi gave him a shrine of cedar 
which measured two cubits in height.” 

_ These words need little cominent. They make it abundantly clear that the temple of 
Ramesses the Great was being literally looted about the end of the Twentieth Dynasty by 
its own priests. History may some day reveal to us the cause which made such things 
possible. Did it lic in the presence of foreigners, sometimes described more specifically as 
Tibyans or Meshwesh, so clearly recorded in portions of the necropolis journal 


Leaving for the moment the date of this papyrus we pass on to B.M. 10383, known as 
the Van Burgh Papyrus. An inaccurate and incomplete copy of this was published many 
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years ago’. It is dated Year 2, fourth month of summer, day 25. “ Day of the trial concern- 
ing the gold and silver which were stolen from the temple of Usimaré¢ Miamiin in the 
House of Amiin, which the prophet Amenmdse son of Ta of the temple had reported to 
Pharaoh, and instructions had been given to the mayor of No and vizier Nebmaréfnakht, 
and to the overseer of the treasury of Pharaoh overseer of the granaries and royal butler 
Menmaré‘nakht, and to the steward and royal butler Yens to try them.” The scribe of the 


army of the temple is questioned about a silver oil measure (TWiia 8). He 


accuses the scribe of the treasury Setekhmdse of taking it to the “ vizier's room which is in 
the temple” and cutting off a certain number of deben from it (the number is omitted). 
Then the wéb-priests and lector-priests of the temple came and took it away again and cut 
off 5 deben of silver from it and finally the remainder seems to have been appropriated by 
a newly elected sem-priest, Hori. 

On page 2 the same witness is said to have “told the story of” very large amounts of 
copper stolen from various doors, presumably in the temple, but only the headings remain 
and the stories have not been filled in. The third page does not concern us for it records 
only a dispute about a piece of wood for a mast. 


What is the date of the two papyri we have just described ? The Van Burgh is dated 
in Year 2, and the combination of the three officials NebmaréCnakht, MenmaréCnakht and 
Yens, who are judges in the Mayer A trials dated Year 1 and Year 2 in the Repeating of 
Births, makes it very tempting to assign the Year 2 of this document to the same era. In 
the absence of more evidence we may do this provisionally. The other papyrus, 10053 
verso, is dated Year 9. Now the recto of this consists of Harris A, dated Year 17 of 
Neferkeré€ Ramesses IX. If we accept the general principle that an Egyptian scribe 
always filled first that side of the papyrus on which the fibres were horizontal then Harris A 
is the earlier of the two texts on this piece of papyrus and our document, bearing the date 
Year 9, must be later than the reign of Neferkeré% This reign was? followed by the epoch 
known as the Repeating of Births and it is to that era or to some later king that the 
Year 9 must refer. 

An examination of the personal names in the papyrus does not take us very far. The 
scribe of the army Kashuti of 10053 verso is quite possibly the same as that of Mayer A 
12. 10, but it is more doubtful whether the scribe of the treasury Setekhmose of 10383 is 
to be identified with the scribe of the royal records Setekhmose of 10053. The prophet 
Peiseni and the sem-priest Hori of 10383 may or may not be the wéb-priest Peiseni and the 
divine father Hori of 10053: both names are extremely common at this period. 

It will therefore be wise in the light of present evidence to attempt no further precision 
with regard to the dates of these two papyri. 


Group VII. AmBras PAPYRUS. 


The Ambras papyrus, Vienna No. 30, is the last of the tomb-robbery documents. It is 
dated Year 6 in the Repeating of Births and entitled “Inspection of the records of the 


1 Proc. Soc, Bibl. Arch., XXVUI, 178 ff. 
> Always assuming that the Year 19 of the Abbott dockets is Year 19 of Neferkeré¢, which though 


probable is not certain. The Repeating of Births may even be part of Neferkeré¢’s own reign, 17z., from 
Year 19 onward. 
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sergeants which the chief of the st bought from the men of Thebes, which were in 
the jars.” Nothing is easier than to get a totally wrong impression from the terse wording 
of an Egyptian document, but it would appear that two jars of documents had been found 
by the people of Thebes and that the officials bought them back for the archives. The 
contents of the first jar are nine papyri, one of which was “the record of the examination 
of the wreaths of Amin made by the priest Amenkhau,” while another was “the records of 
the Ramesseum.” 

The papyri found in the other jar are called “the documents concerning the thieves.” 
“Report of the recovery of the gold, silver and copper which the workmen of the necropolis 
were found to have stolen” is perhaps actually our Harris A (10053 recto), and, if this is 
$0, since no mention is made of the text on the back, we have a confirmation of the later 
date which we assigned above to this. 

“The examination of the pyramid tombs” can hardly be anything but Abbott and “ the 
evidence concerning the pyramid of the King Sekhemré¢shedtaui” is surely Amherst. The 
other five documents have not come down to us. 
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SACRED TREES IN MODERN EGYPT 
By WINIFRED S. BLACKMAN 
With Plate VIT. 


THE cult of the local shékhs is a very prominent feature in the religious life of the 
felldhin of modern Egypt, and there are few villages that do not possess at least one domed 
tomb built in honour of a holy man. Sometimes, indeed, there are several such buildings 
either actually within the village or on its outskirts. Wherever a shékh’s tomb is erected 
there is generally a tree or trees associated with it. Sometimes the tree itsclf constitutes 
the only monument to the dead saint, and occasionally the holy man’s resting-place is 
marked by a stone or stones, usually overshadowed by a sacred tree. These trees must be 
treated with reverence, and no leaves or branches must be plucked from them by profane 
hands. No Muslim even must take a leaf away except after the proper prayers have been 
recited, usually accompanied by a small gift of candles or money with which to buy them, 
the candles being afterwards used for lighting up the tomb at night. The tomb of a certain 
Shékh Gadullah which stands near El-Lahtin has two or three trees growing close beside 
it (Pl. VII, fig. 4). A “servant” is attached to the tomb who is called the “servant of the 
Shékh.” This man and his family live in a small adjacent hut. On one occasion one of the 
women of this family was persuaded by a man, who had not performed the proper prayers, 
to pluck a small branch off one of the Shékh Gadullah’s trees and give it to him, and for 
this he gave her a small sum of money. A few days after this sacrilegious act the woman 
died. 

These sacred trees are often supposed to possess curative properties, and their leaves 
are believed to be a cure for sore eyes and various other ills. Votive offerings, usually 
consisting of coloured handkerchiefs, may be seen hanging from the trees, but this is more 
usual when there is no tomb, for when such a building exists the offerings are hung within 
it. Very many of the trees have large nails stuck into their trunks, recording prayers 
offered by devotees. Mr. Hornblower has informed me that such nails must be quite new 
(“ virgin ” nails) and of native manufacture. The tree of the Shékh Sabr at Manyal in Beni 
Swéf Province (Pl. VII, figs. 2,3) has many such nails stuck into its ancient trunk. People 
go to the tree of this shékh to be cured of headache, among other things, and having 
offered up petitions to the shékh to cure them, they hammer a nail into the trunk of his 
tree, at the same time twisting some of their hair round the nail. 

The Shékh Seyid, who is buried close to a small ‘ezbah in Miniah Province, is associated 
with a cone-shaped stone and a palm tree (PI. VII, fig. 1). Close by is a small shelter, 
about a foot and a half high, made of mud bricks, in which candles are burnt for the shékh. 
Childless women flock to this spot and step over the shékh’s stone seven times, and, when 
the fruit is in season, they eat one of the dates from his tree. This must be done on three 
consecutive Fridays, and absolute silence must be maintained by the women in question, 
both while on their way to the sacred spot and while they are performing the rite. 


Plate VII. 
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Quite by accident, as it were, while I was conversing on another subject with an Egyptian 
woman of my acquaintance, she volunteered the following information, which has since been 
confirmed by three or four independent witnesses. Many of these dead shékhs attained 
their sainthood during their lifetime, and yet, in spite of this sanctity attaching to him, 
more than one instance is known of a shékh having been murdered. When this has 
happened a clay figure, supposed to represent the murdered man, is erected on the spot 
where his blood was spilt. His soul (rh) will enter this figure and will not trouble the 
people by wandering about. In course of time the figure is weathered away, but from it 
arises a tree, so I was told, which is thenceforth associated with the dead shékh and is 
called his tree, and into it goes the soul of the shékh. This is the case with the tree of the 
Shékh Sabr. The people assure me that he never had a tomb at Manyal, but that he is 
associated with his tree only. I am told that this behef that the soul of a shékh goes into 
his tree is common to all the sacred trees, even when there is a tomb as well, but that in 
all eases the soul is there on certain days only, such as the day, usually Thursday or Friday, 
when the weekly visit is paid to the tombs of the shékhs and to the graves of relations 
and friends. 

This belief in the close association of the rh of a dead shékh with his sacred tree 
certainly points to a possible connection with the old idea that the bu: (manifestation or 
soul) was closely associated with a tree or grove of trees. Just as at the present day a tree is 
supposed to grow up from the clay representation of a dead shékh, so in ancient times a 
sycamore tree was supposed to have sprung up from the corpse of Osiris which was addressed 
by devotees as follows :—“ Hail to thee, Sycamore, which enclosest the god, under which the 
gods of the Nether Sky stand, whose tips are scorched, whose middle is burned, who are 
just in [suffering]....Thy forehead is upon thy arm [in mourning] for Osiris....Thy station, 
O Osiris; thy shade over thee, O Osiris, which repels thy defiance, O Set; the gracious 
damsel (meaning the tree) which was made for the soul of Gehesti; thy shade, O Osiris?.” 
Again, Isis on her weekly visit (et-talla’, as such weekly visits to the graves are called in 
modern Egypt) to the Holy Place of Osiris on the Island of Bigah, poured out libations 
to the ‘iwy-tree, under the shadow of which was the burial-place of Osiris. She made a 
similar otfering to the mnt?-grove, on the branches of which rested the bat of Osiris. There 
are other examples of this ancient cult doubtless well known to the readers of this Journal. 
Tn the ancient paintings also, the association of a tree with the dead Osiris is often depicted. 


! BREASTED, Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 27-8. 
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ATHANASIANA 
By NORMAN H. BAYNES 


§1. The Recall of Arius from Exile. 


THE date and the circumstances of the return of Arius from exile form one of the most 
important and perplexing problems of the period immediately succeeding the Council of 
Nicaea. Gwatkin writes “it seems impossible to fix the date of his recall...our data are 
hopelessly deficient?”; while Dr. Kidd curiously says the recall of Arius ‘may fur con- 
venience be assigned to 330, though the date is uncertain®.” I am afraid that I fail to 
understand the meaning of the words which I have italicized. 

The question was fully discussed by that great scholar Orro SEECK (Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengeschichte, Xv, 360 tf.; Geschichte des Untergangs, etc., U1, 425 f£.). In his view, as 
is well known, Arius was recalled by Constantine in A.D. 326—the year after the Council— 
and as Arius failed to respond to this invitation the impatient emperor wrote again on 
Noy, 27 of that year (Socr., 1, 25). Arius met Constantine, probably in Sirmium; in 
November 327 (deduction from ATHANASIUS, Apologia contra Arianos, c. 59) a second session 
of the Council of Nicaea was held (EusEsrus, Vita Constantint, 111, c. 23), and here Arius and 
his colleagues Eusebius, Theognius and Maris subscribed to the creed of Nicaea, and were 
received into communion. I am not aware that any student has ever accepted Seeck’s 
reconstruction of the recall of Arius, and it does not call for any refutation here. It depends 
in part on the acceptance of the letter of Eusebius and Theognius (Socr., 1, 14), but Lichten- 
stein’s defence of this document? cannot, I think, stand before the criticism of Rogala‘, and 
I prefer to follow (inter alios) Tillemont, Gwatkin and Duchesne in regarding it as incom- 
patible with our other sources. Duchesne writes in his Histoire ancienne de U’Eglise 
(11, 165, 1, 131 n. 5, English translation): “It is not easy to explain the origin of this docu- 
ment. Perhaps Socrates may have been deceived in regard to its authors. It would suit 
well enough Bishops Secundus and Theonas. In any case it assumes Arius as rehabilitated 
by the bishops.” This suggestion might be supported by reference to a confused passage in 
Philostorgius, 1, 1, which states that Constantine recalled from exile rods Tept Sexodvdor’, 
This document cannot in its present setting be used as evidence for the date of the recall 
of Arius. 

Indeed the document from which any attempt to answer the question must start is, it 
would seem, the letter of Constantine to Arius preserved in the Syntagma of Gelasius 
Cyzicenus’, Seeck has argued that this is one of the many forgeries produced by Atha- 
Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, 90-91. 

B. J. Kipp, A History of the Church, U1, 53. 
ApDOLF LicHTENSTEIN, Lusebius von Nikomedien, 31 ff. 
S. Rogana, Die Anfunge des arianischen Streites, 78 ff. 
5 On the view adopted in this paper the Council referred to in the letter would be the Council of 
Jerusalem a.p. 335. 


® GEeLasius CYZICENUS, III, 19, in Griechische christlichen Schriftsteller, edd. LOESCHCKE and HEINEMANN 
(1918), 183 ££ 
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nasius, but his view has not won general acceptance. This document is dated to the time 
when Paterius was praefect of Egypt, and therefore cannot be placed before a.p. 332-31. 
If Arius had been rehabilitated by the Council of Nicaea, as Seeck thought, the violent 
abuse of this letter would certainly be incredible. He further argues? that “in den Jahren 
330 bis 335 erscheint Konstantin in allem was glaubwiirdig tiberliefert ist als Beschiitzer 
des Arius und Gegner der starren Orthodoxie.” But this is not the case: in 333 the 
emperor had instituted a criminal commission against Athanasius, only to countermand 
the order on the discovery that the “murdered” Arsenius yet lived, and had then written 
the angry letter against the enemies of Athanasius preserved in the Apologia c. Arianos, c. 68. 
Constantine was clearly highly incensed against the Arians, and when Arius presented a 
creed to him it was a most unfavourable moment, and he rejected it with scorn*, But even 
in his anger there recurs the thought of that aim which he consistently pursued—the unity 
of the Church—and he cannot miss the chance of including even Arius in the Catholic 
communion: hence the invitation in its curiously characteristic form which it is difficult to 
think that even so hardened a torger—if we are to believe Seeck—as Athanasins would 
have imagined : 





av b€, 0 c1dnpoppwv avnp, Seiya jot Sos THs os Tpoaipécews, ef cavTwm TMioTEvels Kal 
éppwcat T@ BeBaiw Ths wictews Kai kaOapav bros Eyers Tuveldnov. KE pos ewe, HKE, 
pnp, pos Oeod avOpwrov K.T.d. 

This letter is surely genuine: “it is a very strange document; if its authenticity were 
not guaranteed by so many outward indications we should scarcely believe that so violent 
an invective against an unhappy exile could ever have been written by any sovereign or in 
his name. But there is no room for doubt*”; and if genuine this dated document must 
give us our starting-point. 

This letter had no effect and after a considerable interval (cf. radae in Socr., 1, 25) it 
was followed by a second letter, dated Nov. 27 sine annu (Socr., loc. cit.), presumably A.p. 333. 
This friendly appeal was answered by Arius and Euzoius who met Constantine in Constanti- 
nople, where we find the emperor at the baths of Aquae, in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, in November of that year’. The Arian leaders tendered an inoffensive creed, and 
persuaded Constantine of their orthodoxy. 

At this point we are met by the problem of the letter addressed by Constantine 
according to GELASIUS (164, 13) mpos’AN€Eavdpov éexicxorov ’AdeEavSpe(as announcing this 
interview and calling upon the bishop to receive the suppliants. 

“Apecov "Aperov éxeivov Néyw Tpos ewe Tov LeBacrov édOeiv ex TapakArAnoews rele Tov 
down, exeiva ppovelv wepi THs Kabodtxhs TicTews nudv emayyerdopevoy, dep ev TH KATA 
Nexaiav cuvdd@ 8.’ buadv wpicOn Kat éxpativn, mapdvtos Kai avvopifovtos Kauod Tob 
tpetépov cuvbeparrovros. mapaxypihya obv obtos dpa abv Evfoiw, yvovtes Snrovere Thy Tod 
Bacitxod Tpoataypatos BobAnow, adixovto pos nuas. dueX€yOnv odv avtois tapovTev 
TAELOVOY Tepi TOD Adyou THS Cwis....dmTécTEAa TovyapodY ov povov dvamipynoKwY adr 
Kat akiov vrodéEacbat Tos avOpwrrous fKeTEVor'Tas. 


1 Of. SEECK, Regesten der Kavser und Pupste, 182, For the date ¢f. Ep. Scuwarrz, G.GLN., Philol.-hist, 
Klasse, 1904, 393. 

2 Leitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, XXX, 427-8. 3 GELAsiIvs, 184, 23. 

+ DUCHESNE, op. cit., 136; cf. G. LozscncKE, Dus Syntagma des Gelasius Cyzicenus (Bonn, 1906), 
29-35 and Ep. Scuwartz, G.G.V., 1904, 346, 393: “unweigerlich echt.” 

5 Seecn, Regesten der Hutser und Pupste, 182. 
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The closing paragraphs of the letter with its urgent appeal to the bishop to cooperate in 
the task of establishing efpyvy and oudvova are particularly characteristic of Constantine’s 
undeviating purpose. There can hardly be any question that the letter is genuine : it bears 
the marks of having been written directly after the momentous interview—note the opening 
words of the passage which I have quoted. But if so it cannot be addressed to the bishop 
of Alexandria whose death must be dated to 17 April 328 on the authority of the Vorbericht 
to the Festal letters of Athanasius!. The natural suggestion is surely that of DUCHESNE (op. 
cit., E.T., 146, n. 1), either to remove the Gelasian rubric altogether or to conjecture that in 
its original form it read only pds "AréEavdpov ériocxoroy without ’Are£avépeias: “neither 
the fragments of the text nor the place it occupies in the collection of Gelasius give any 
indication that it was addressed to Athanasius’ predecessor.” Only I should not place the 
letter after the Council of Jerusalem in 335, as does Duchesne, but immediately after the 
emperor's interview with Arius and Euzoius. 

Is it too bold a suggestion to hazard the conjecture that Alexander of Constantinople 
complied with the emperor's request, received Arius into communion and then shortly 
afterwards died, to be succeeded by Paulus who thus as bishop of the capital subscribed 
to the decisions of the Council of Tyre in 335 ?—and was the legend of the death of Arius 
as developed by Athanasius many years later the attempt of some orthodox upholder of the 
Council of Nicaea to rehabilitate the memory of Alexander?? Perhaps this is too daring a 
suggestion. 

It was probably late in 334° that Constantine, persuaded by Eusebius‘, wrote to Alex- 
andria demanding that Athanasius should receive into communion whoever wished to join 
the church, threatening deposition and exile if he refused. Athanasius did refuse, and the 
displeasure of Constantine is reflected in the peremptory command that Athanasius should 
face his judges at the Council of Tyre: the bishop of Alexandria should no longer be free 
to disobey the royal summons as he had disobeyed that to the Council of Caesarea in 334°: 
disobedience this time would be met by armed force. The complete change of tone in this 
letter from that addressed to Athanasius some months before is very remarkable: it is to 
be explained by the bishop’s refusal to receive Arius intu communion, 

Athanasius fled from Tyre to Constantinople whence he was banished tu Gaul": Arius 
had now a clear field in Egypt. Arius after his rehabilitation by the Council of Jerusalem 
went, it would seem, to Alexandria, but failed to make good his position there, which is 
not surprising at a moment when the city must have been angered by the exile of its 
bishop. Arius died soon after: whether he returned to Constantinople we do not know ; 


! Larsow, 26. SEEcK, Regesten, 178. 

* I find it very difficult to reject, as does Rogan, op. cit., 101 ff. the express statement of Hizary, frag. 3, 13, 
Paulus vero aAthanasii depositioni interfuit, manuque propria sententiam scribens cum ceteris eum etiam 
ipse damnavit. I should agree with Seeck in dating the death of Alexander before 335, cf. Zeitschrift fur 
Kirchengeschichte, xvit, 29 tt. It might even be suggested that in its original setting GELASIUS, HI, 15, p. 165, 
10-11 referred to Alexander of Constantinople. 

3 I have placed this letter late in 334 since it would appear that Eusebius of Nicomedia had previously 
made the same request and been refused by Athanasius (AtHanasius, Apol. c. 4r.,c.59); Ihave therefore 
allowed for this in the chronology. 

4 T have not thought it necessary to refer in the text to the influence of Constantia and Eutocius, 

5 H. 1. Be, Jews and Christians in Egypt, 48. ; 

8 See § 2 of this paper. 
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we cannot use the Athanasian legend of the death of Arius for the purposes of any historical 
reconstruction of the course of events". 

This chronology would appear to mic to do the least violence to our sources. It remains 
to consider its relation to the account given by Athanasius in the .lpologia contra Arianos. 
Here the emperor’s letter to Athanasius calling upon him to adinit Arius into communion 
and the refusal of that demand by Athanasius come before the first charge of the Kuscbians 
and Melitians against Athanasius, iv., before 330-331, and that refusal of Athanasius is 
given as the reason for the manufacture of those charges. In the presentation of events 
given by Athanasius it is thus not his uppression of the Melitians’, but his loyalty to the 
Great Council, which exposed him tu the attacks of his enemies. [ would suggest that im 
order tu secure this setting tur his narrative Athanasius has antedated by sume three years 
the emperor's demand, and has thus produecd the chronological obscurities in Sucrates and 
Sozomen, who sought to combine the account of Athanasius with that of their other 
authorities. It is to be noted that Athanasius only quotes the emperor’s letter in part— 
Socrates quotes from Athanasius just this fragment: did the earlier part of the letter state 
that the bishop of Constantinople had already received Arius into communion? Athanasius 
gives no note of precise date, but he does say that the letter was brought to Egypt by the 
imperial agents Gaudentius and Syncletius, but these were the same two trusted uperial 
messengers, who had carried to Egypt a few months before the emperor's first letter to 
Arius inviting the heretic to his prescnce®; this small detail of evidence may perhaps tend 
to confirm the reconstruction here proposed. 

In this instance I cannot help feeling that Athanasius has sacrificed historical accuracy 
to the purposes of his Apologia. I should be glad if the accusation can be refuted, for it 
would otherwise undoubtedly tend to shake our confidence in the trustworthiness of 
Athanasian chronology. 


82. dn Athanasian Forgery? 


Otto Secck had studied the literature of the fuurth century, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, so long and so thoroughly that his Geschichte des Untergaungs der untiken Welt will 
for many a year remain the standard introduction to the history of that century. It is, 
however, fatally easy to read the text of that work without consulting the Anhdnge, and 
there is at times the danger that Seeck’s peculiar views of certain suurces upon which that 
text is based may be insufficiently taken into account—in particular his views as to docu- 
mentary forgeries of the period’, Athanasius was tor Seeck the arch-forger: the habit of 
forging documents only grew upon him with the flight of the years; Athanasius “im Verlauf 
der Jahre immer dreister in seinen Ligen wird’.” The principle laid duwn by Sceck as the 


1 Cf n. 2 on previous page. It appears to me quite incredible that Arius u/ter his reception by the 
Council of Jerusalem should have been called upon to present another credal statement. Iam not convinced 
by the argumentation of Rogata, op. cet, 101-114. 

2 On these ef. H. I. BELL, op. cit., Pap. no. 1914. [tis to be noted that on account of this oppression the 
Melitians with the help of Eusebius secured the right crore xa@” €avrovs ovuvayey Kal py Urd TWey oxXeio~ 
6a, EpIPHANIUS, LXVIII, 6. 

3 The letter was sent together with a copy of the letter of Constantine émtrxdsots eal Aavis (see GELASIUS, 
128): ef. Ep, ScuHwaARTZ, ap. ctt., 393-4, CELAsiIvs, 192, 14. 

* For a criticism of Seeck’s view of forgeries in Optatus, ¢f, Norman H, Bayyes, Optatus, Journal of 
Theological Studies, xxv (1924), 37-44. 

5 Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, Xxx (1909), £19. 
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basis of his enquiries into the fabrications of Athanasius can hardly be questioned: “ Wenn 
aber in einem Falle sicher nachgewiesen ist dass Athanasius ein Falscher war, so werden 
damit alle anderen Urkunden zweifelhaft die auf seme Autoritat zuriickgehen,” though it is 
going very far when he adds “oder zuriickgehen kénnen.” That crucial instance of a forged 
document Seeck thought that he had discovered in the letter by which Constantine is 
alleged to have summoned the bishops from the Council of Tyre to Constantinople; with 
the detection of that forgery the whole Athanasian account of his first banishment is proved 
to be a tissue of lies. It is perhaps worth while to consider briefly this instance of Seeck’s 
theory, since the discussion may serve to illustrate the preceding section of this paper. 

The “ Vorbericht” to the Festal Letters (Larsow, 28) states that Athanasius fled from 
Tyre to Constantinople ; he arrived in the capital on 2 Athyr, and after cight days was seen 
by the emperor: “und als er Muth gefasst, setzten seine Gegner den Kaiser durch allerlei 
Beschuldigungen in Schrecken, und so ward er auf der Stelle exilirt, und ging am 10 Athyr 
nach Gallien zum Caesar Constans.” Athanasius is eight days in all in Constantinople— 
from 29 Oct. 335 to 6 November 335. It is thus impossible that during these eight days 
the eastern bishops should have been summoned from Tyre, that their leaders should have 
travelled to the capital, should in the emperor’s presence have accused Athanasius of a 
threat to detain in Alexandria the Egyptian corn-ships and that Constantine should only 
then have banished Athanasius to Gaul. This account of Athanasius is therefore simply a 
Mdrchen—a fabrication to prove that his banishment did not depend upon the judgment 
of an ecclesiastical tribunal—the Council of Tyre: he was banished on a purely civil charge. 
(Geschichte des Untergangs, ete., IV, 57.) 

Seeck has tested all the day dates as well as the year dates of the Vorbericht: the 
inaccuracy in year dates can be explained, and only one error in the day dates can be 
proved—25 Mechir 364 for 19 Mechir (= the date of the return of Athanasius to Alexandria)'. 
This one error Seeck would attribute to a scribal “ Verwechslung von Zahlzeichen*.” We 
are therefore bound to accept the accuracy of the Vorbericht in its statement that Athan- 
asius left Constantinople for Gaul on 10 Athyr. 

Of the letter of Constantine there are three versions: all are forgeries of Athanasius, 
each more unscrupulous than the former; (i) the first version can be reconstructed from 
the letter of the Egyptian bishops to Pope Julius: this is a document dictated by Atha- 
nasius; (ii) the second form of the letter is given in the Apologia c. Arianos, c. 86 ; (111) the 
third version is known to us from Gelasius of Cyzicus: it is derived from the Synodicus ot 
Athanasius—a work of his old age. The conclusion is obvious: “Dass eine Urkunde die 
mit dem Alterwerden desjenigen der sie uns tiberliefert hat, immer wieder eine andere 
Gestalt annimmt, von mehr als zweifelhaftcr Art ist, bedarf wohl keines weiteren Beweises.” 
(Geschichte, etc., iv, Anhang, 407-408.) 

Further Socrates and Sozomen cannot be cited in support of the account of Athanasius, 
for they themselves used the writings of Athanasius; they may have used such a source 
(e.g., the Synodicus) in their account of the first banishment of Athanasius, and though this 
cannot be strictly proven, so long as the supposition remains a possibility, their account can 
have no independent value. 

Such is Seeck’s argument: is it conclusive? In the first place it is to be noted that of 
the dated events recorded in the Vorbericht all refer to happenings in Alexandria save the 


| Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengesvhichte, xxx, 401-418, * Ibid., 409, 
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two already cited and the death of Julian, and the death of the Apostate was an event 
which deeply stirred the imagination of the whole Christian Church. In the case of the 
dating in the Vorbericht of events which occurred in distant Constantinople it is obvious 
that confusion would be far easier. 

To turn to the alleged three ditterent versions of the letter of Constantine. Considering 
that both the character and the date of the Synodicus of Athanasius are hotly contested? : 
considering further that it is quite uncertain from what source Gelasius drew his version of 
Constantine’s letter (for the unknown Johannes suggested by Loescheke is admittedly but 
an w*) and that therefore Seeck’s version (iil) cannot be with any certainty traced to 
Athanasius, we might in strictness furgo any consideration of this form of the letter, for 
we are for the present only concerned with forgeries for which Athanasius can be deemed 
responsible. But I cannot escape the conviction that the version of Gelasius does indeed 
represent the original form of the letter which Athanasius has abbreviated. Apart froin 
what we may regard as redactional variations, and apart from the closing sentence which 
is not quoted by Athanasius, the main ditterence between versions (11) and (111) is the lengthy 
passage in GELASIUS, 180, 20-34. The version of the letter given by Athanasius breaks otf 
just before the words obrws TeTaTELVMpLEVOY Kal KaTHpH TEeOeduefa Tov drdpa wWaTE Huas 
eis ahatov oiKTov ér avTo tepimeceiv; and in the previeus sentence Athanasius has 
omitted the words vevOdv 8€ kai dXopupoperos (GELASIUS, 180, 15), I would suggest that 
the abbreviation of the imperial text at these two points is intentional: Athanasius was 
not anxious to perpetuate the picture of his own abject plight in the year 335; Constantine’s 
portrayal of the primate of Egypt was menschlich—allzu inenschlich! But this picture is 
confirmed by the Melitian papyrus recently published by Mr. Bell’: the luggage packed 
and put on buard ship—only to be taken off again because of the indecision of Athanasius ; 
mavu dOvpel AOavaotos (Pap. 1914, 38): ottws retarrervwpevos Kai Katndrs: TevOav bé 
kal ddopupopevos : the two descriptions are wonderfully congruous. Here, I believe, is no 
Athanasian forgery, but Athanasian suppression of embarrassing veracity. The version of 
the letter of Constantine given in the Apologia c. Ariunos, ¢. 86, has been “edited” by 
Athanasius (cf. the treatment by Athanasius of another imperial letter suggested in $1). : 

But the strength of Seeck’s case rests upon the alleged differences between version (i) 
and yersion (ii) of the letter of Constantine. And here Seeck is simply in error, for the 
letter to which the bishops refer is indeed extant, but it is not the letter addressed to the 
bishops assembled at the Council of Tyre ; it is the letter written, as the bishops themselves 
state (apd TovTou,¢. 9), at an earlier date tu Athanasius himself when the emperor had learned 
that Arsenius had been fuund alive. It is further of interest to note that so far from con- 
cocting a forgery are the bishops that they are studiously careful to preserve in their 
summary the precise wording of Constantine's letter. A brief comparison will make this 
clear, The bishops write: (¢. 9) 6 ev yap Baowdevs, mp0 tovTOV ypadwr, Thy cvoKEUHY 
euémrpato, Try éertBourny nTLacaTo, Tav MeXitiavav KateWndicato, dHeuitous, dpas akious, 


1 Cf. Fr, Geprert, Div Quellen des Kirchenhistorikers Socrates Scholasticus, Leipzig, 1898, 82-111 ; 
P. Batirrot, Le Synodikon de 8S. Athanase, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, x (1901), 123-143; Ep. Scuwarrz, 
Zur Geschichte des Athanasius in G.GN., Philol.-hist. Klasse, 1904, 39411; Herz Fromex, Athanasii 
Historia acephalu. Diss. Miinster, 1914, 11 ff. 

2 Cy, GeraarD LoEscucke, Das Syntaymu des Gelasins Cyzicenus, Bonn, 1906, and preface to the 
edition of Gelasius by Loeschcke and M. Heineinann, 1918, xxviii-xxxviii. I quote from this edition. 

3H. I. Bent, Jews and Christians tn Egypt. 
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ra Seworata éyypddos eid. Constantine had in fact written wept 8¢ éxeiver Tév TATNS 
apas akiov, TOV Medutiavdy Syrad) tov cKxavoTatov Kat abeuiter oirives...povov POdver 
kal Cady Kai OopvBous Ta dtoTa Kivodot, thy abéuitov avtav Sidvotav émiderkvuvtes TAdTA 
PbéyEowar x.7.d.: and later brep SndrovdTt, TpayHa avTod Tod fotos, ws elrelv, eori 
Tnravyéatepov, STL TH of ovvéres emMtBovdedaoas éamrovdatoy (c. 68). The bishops write 
(c. 17) dreoreidauer é Kai THY TOD matpos Tov Bacidéwy ériatodny’ va ov povov em 
"Apcevia Svaxepaiver bts Sdvtos avOpwrov ovos evexaneito, GAA Kal érl TH ToTnpio 
Catpate To Toikihov THS KaTHYoplas Kal memravnuevov bts 1 wev Maxapiov tod Tpec- 
Butépou, 77) 88 APavaciou Tod émicKdrrou KaTHYOpOUY, WS KAaTaVTOS Tals YEpat TO TOTHpLOV. 
The emperor writes (c. 68) tis 6é 7 peTdBacrs Kai Toidia Kai Siahopa Tod mpaypLaTos, 
ws vov eis Erepov Tpdcwtroy Thy katnyopiay Tod éyKAjpatos TovTou weTayew ; and later Kai 
cuvopaow bt» TeTAATHEVOY Kal ~evday Tpaypat@v eat KaTHyopol. 

There still remains, however, the question of the historicity of Constantine’s summons 
of the eastern bishops to Constantinople. If it is only a fabrication of Athanasius, the 
consistency of the accounts is skilfully arranged. Constantine, riding through Constanti- 
nople (the reminiscence of the eye-witness), meets Athanasius peta étépav tivav ods [av 
GELASIUS, 180, 14] wept abrov cixev (c. 86). When the bishops arrive in Constantinople and 
make their charges (odxérs pev Ta év Tipp Opurovpeva Tap avt@v, mepi aitov S€ Kai 
wrolwv éroyis @s A@avaciou érayyeNapevou duvacbat KwdvEw THY ard AdeEavdpetas els 
tiv Kevotaytwovrorw Tod altov petaxopidnv) TadTa TLves TAY EE rudy évdoy dvTes jeTA 
"AOavaclov dxnkéact Tod Bacidéws atretdodytos: so the bishops. In c. 87 in which Atha- 
nasius gives his own account of the scene we read «at Tob7o (the charge of the Eusebians) 
mapovtes pev ’Adapaytios, kal ’AvovBior, Ayabapporv, 'ApBebiav, Wétpos, of értcxorrot, 
Heovaav. eei€e S¢ cal 6 Ovpds Tod Bactdéws x.7.A. The reves of the bishops’ letter are here 
named. It is at least an adept fabrication. 

But Athanasius further tells us who of the Eusebians were present at the interview. 
They were Eusebius, Theognius, Patrophilus, érepos "Eva éBios, Ursacius and Valens. But 
the Apologiu contra Arianos was no secret libel like the Historia Arianorum: it was 
clearly intended from the first as public propaganda to be widely circulated. The date of 
its first publication is doubtful (348-3507%)'; but whatever the precise year, though the 
Eusebii were dead, Patrophilus was still one of the most active of the enemies of Atha- 
nasius, while Ursacius and Valens had recanted and were in high favour with Constantius, 
Is it conceivable that Athanasius could have thought that he could for a moment have 
made his lie credible when he states that his most prominent living foes were present at 
the all-important interview? His account must stamp him the clumsiest of liars: and 
Athanasius, even were he knave, was certainly not a fool. The supposition is incredible. 

Lastly we may turn to the evidence of SocRaTEs, I, 35 and SozoMEN, 11, 33. It is clear 
that these historians did not derive their account of the proceedings solely from any extant 
work of Athanasius: even to the list of the Arians present at Constantinople given by 
Athanasius Socrates adds Maris. But Seeck suggests that Socrates may have used a lost 
work of Athanasius—the Synodicus. This is an unhappy suggestion, for Socrates adds, 
after quoting Athanasius by name, aot 6€ tives Todo (se. the exile of Athanasius) rerou- 
neévar Tov Baciréa cxoTr@ Tod évoOhvat thy éxxdnoiav ereidy 'APavacwos rdvtTn Kowvo- 
vicar Tots wept “Aperov é&etpérero. Socrates clearly possessed for the proceedings at 


1 Of. Orto BARDENHEWER, (eschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, 111, Freiburg, 1912, 61. 
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Constantinople non-Athanasian sources: this suggested explanation of Constantine’s action 
is nowhere, so far as I can remember, adduced by Athanasius. We can hardly doubt that 
here we have the vera causa of the banishment of Athanasius, and the statement of Socrates 
only confirms the argument of the first section of this paper. 

As regards the dating of the “ Vorbericht” I would suggest that it rightly records the 
day of the first interview with Constantine and the fact that the exile of Athanasius 
immediately followed an interview with the emperor, but by a confusion the two interviews 
have been reduced to one. Between those two interviews Constantine did summon the 
eastern bishops to Constantinople. The imperial letter of summons Athanasius “edited,” but 
did not forge. On examination Seeck’s crucial instance of an Athanasian forgery falls tu the 
ground, 

$3. The Return of Athanasius from his first Exile. 

It has now become customary to date the arrival of Athanasius in Alexandria on his 
return from his first exile to November 23, 337. (So inter alios M. Gwatxry, Studies of 
Arianism, 2nd ed., Cambridge, 1900, Note cc, 139-142; H. Lierzmany, Chronologie der 
ersten und zweiten Verbannung des Athanasins, Zeitschr. fiir wissenschuftliche Theologie, 
XLIV (1901), 380-390; F. Loors, Die chronologischen Angaben des sog. “ Vorberichts” zu 
den Festbriefen des Athanasius, Sitzungsber. d. preuss. Akad. d Wiss., Xut (1908), 1013- 
1022; F. Laucuert, Leben des heil. Athunasius des Grossen, Koln, 1911, 49.) I desire to 
reconsider this chronology and particularly to regard it in connection with the imperial 
history of the time. 

It is no longer necessary to discuss the genuineness of the letter of Constantine IT to 
the Alexandrians announcing his permission for Athanasius to return to Egypt. As is well 
known, Otto Seeck almost to the last persisted in his contention that this letter was a 
forgery invented by Athanasius. But at the last he abjured his heresy (cf. Regesten der 
Kaiser und Pipste, 185) and we may safely accept that verdict. Since in this letter 
despatched from Trier on June 17 Constantine IT is still a Caesar, and not yet Augustus, 
there can hardly be any doubt that Sievers was right (as against Tillemont, Hefele and 
Bright) in assigning it to the year 337; the argument that news of the death of Constantine 
the Great (May 22, 337) could not have reached Trier so early as June 17, 337 has been 
met by GWATKIN (op. cit., 141, and cf’ W. RiepLt, Dus Nuchrichtenwesen des Altertums, 
Leipzig, 1913, 200 ff.). We may therefore start from the assumption that Constantine II 
wrote to the Alexandrians, announcing his permission for the return of Athanasius, on 
June 17, 337. His assertion that he was only carrying out his father's intentions in granting 
this permission is to some extent supported by the fact that Constantine had never allowed 
the foes of Athanasius to consecrate any successor to take the place of the banished primate. 

Constantine IT had given his permission for the return of Athanasius, but Constantine, 
although the eldest son, had no clear title to authority in the eastern provinces ; it was 
natural that Athanasius should desire to meet Constantius, the ruler of the Roman East, 
and at that meeting to be supported by the influence of his imperial patron. We know 
from Athanasius himself (Apol. ad Constantium, 5) that he did meet Constantius at Vimi- 
nacium. When and in what circumstances? To that question an answer can only be 
suggested if we consider the position of affairs in the eastern provinces. Here our western 
sources fail us, and it is from the history of the Armenian Faustus of Byzantium that we 
must seek to reconstruct the course of events. For an attempt at such a reconstruction 
I may refer to my study of the work of Faustus published in the English Historicul Review 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x1, 9 
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for October 1910: A brief résumé will suffice in this place. The Armenian king Tiran had 
been captured by Persia, and was held a prisoner by Sapor IT. The Armenian nobility 
(c. A.D. 334-335) had made their way to the imperial court, and had appealed to Rome. 
In their absence the Persian king, or more probably his brother Nerses®, invaded Armenia 
and took formal possession of the country. Constantine accepted the invitation of the 
Armenian nobles: one Christian sovran must aid another. He appointed Hannibalianus as 
rex or possibly as rea regum* (thus reviving the old title of the Armenian kings*) to 
represent the captive royal house of Armenia. With a Roman army Hannibalianus was, 
it would seem, sent to Armenia. At Oscha in the canton of Basan the Romans surprised 
the Persian forces, routed them and captured the royal harem. Nerses fled into Persia, 
while two Armenian nobles were appointed as vice-generals of Rome (? A.D. 336). It is no 
wonder that in the winter of A.D. 836-337 a Persian embassy appeared in Constantinople 
demanding the evacuation of Armenia‘: if this demand were not complied with, Persia 
would go to war. Constantine was preparing to accept that challenge when death overtook 
him in May 337. It is probable that Sapor seized the favourable opportunity, and forthwith 
in the summer of 337 invaded Mesopotamia, and besieged Nisibis. The siege is placed by 
Jerome in A.D. 338, but, as we shall see, there is reason to think that the massacre of the 
relatives of Constantine, placed by Jerome in 338, really belongs to the year 337. The 
Chronicon Paschale dates the siege to A.D. 337, and the authority which is probably the 
common source of both reappears in Theophanes (ed. De Boor, 34-35) under the year of 
Constantine’s death. Further, in the Liber Calipharum (ed. Brooks, Chronica Minora, Iv, 
Versio, 132), under the year 649 of the Greeks, after the relation of the death of Constantine 
and the accession of his sons we read eodem anno Persae adversus Nisibin ascenderunt ete. 
For a full discussion of these passages and their probable sources ¢f. the learned article by 
Pau Prerers, La Légende de Saint Jucques de Nisibe, Analecta Bollundiana, XXXVI 
(1920), 285-373. The position in the East was critical, and it was imperative that Con- 
stantius should take action as soon as possible. The great captain was dead, and the Roman 
army insubordinate; Julian has described the difficulties with which Constantius was faced: 
drras 88 THY Tpaypitwv emepedyOns, TOrOdT@Y KUKA@ TEploTavT@Y ETA THY TOD maTpds 
redeuTHY KivSiVOY Kal TayTOdaTaY TpayLaTan, GoptBou" rodéuov dvayxatov’, rordis 
KaTadpouys, CUMpLAXov aTroaTAaTEDs®, otpatorééwv atakias, boa ddda TOTe Suoyeph KaTe- 
AdpBavev, tows i8n SueNOeiv aEvov (JULIAN, Or. 1, 20, A~B). The soldiers refused to be led by 


t Rome and Armenia in the Fourth Century, English Historical Review, xxv (1910), 625-643. 

2 Faustus apparently calls the Persian king Nerses (see M. K. Parkantan, Histoire de la Dynastie des 
Sassanides, Journal Asiatique, 6me Série, VII, 155), but the Persian army was, it would seem, led by 
Sapor’s brother Nerses, cf. PaTKaNIAN, ibid., 151. 

3 Of. ANonyMusS VALESH, 6, 35, and my criticism of Seeck in English Historical Review, xxvit (1912), 
755-756. 

4 ¢g., Tigranes: cf. T. Retnacu, Mithridate Eupator, Roi de Pont, 343 ff.; P. Pascan Aspourtian, Die 
politischen Bezichungen zwischen Armenien und Rom von 190 »v. Chr. bis 428 n. Chr., 23 ff. 

5 Cf. English Historical Review, xxv, 628. 

6 On Lipantvs, Orat. ux, §§ 71-72, ed. Férster, tv, 243, cf. English Historical Review, xxvii (1912), 756. 
The passage is explained by the account of Faustus. The neglect of Faustus by historical students and 
even by Armenian writers (cf. ASDOURIAN, op. cét., 142 ff.) is to be regretted. 

7 The reading is uncertain : 6opuBov mpaypdrov, MSS. 

8 E conjectura Capps; yevvaiov, MSS. 

9 For desertions to Persia amongst the Armenian nobility cf. English Hist. Rev., xxv, 628-629. 
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any Hannibalianus, ree regum et Ponticarum gentium though he might be. The only 
leaders whom they would obey were the sons of their unconquered general. 

We know (1) that the army massacred six members of the house of Constantine in order 
to secure the empire for his three sons, (ii) that the three sons of Constantine met in 
“ Paeonia” (JULIAN, Or. 1, 20,0), (iil) that they were declared Augusti on Sept. 9, 337 
(M.G.H., Chron. AMin., 1, 235). The question is what is the relation of these events to each 
other. The massacre is dated to A.D. 338 by Jerome, and this dating is adopted by Seeck 
(cf. Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, tv, 28, Anhang, 391); but this seems im- 
probable. “ Eusebius V.C. 1v, 68 tells us that as soon as the soldiers heard of the emperor’s 
death, they declared unanimously that none but his sons should succeed him and that not 
long afterwards they demanded three Augusti to represent on earth the heavenly Trinity. 
Reading between the lines we may pretty safely assume that the massacre was the form in 
which the army expressed its decision and that it took place some time before Sept. 9” 
(GWATKIN, op. cit., 112, n. +). I agree: if the Caesar Dalmatius and the rer Hannibalianus 
had still been alive on Sept. 9, some notice must surely have been taken of them in the 
imperial settlement. Against this view Seeck has adduced the evidence of C.J., v, 17, 7, a 
constitution issued from Naissus, and addressed to Dalmatius. The consulate is that of 
337: the superscription is Imp. Constantinus Aug. ad Dalmatium; Seeck supposes that 
the superscription must originally have read Impp. Constantinus, Constantius et Constans 
AAA ad Dalmatium Cuesarem censorem. This suggestion is in any case a misconception, 
for it was surely the father of the Caesar who was “censor!”—whatever that office may 
have meant in the fourth century. But there is no need to identify the Dalmatius of this 
superscription with either the Caesar or the censor, though it is probable that the consti- 
tution does, as Seeck suggests (Regesten der Kaiser und Puipste, 127), date from the autumn 
of A.D. 337: Naessus Felicianus and Titianus were the consuls and thus there is not the 
same chance of confusion as in the case of an imperial consulate. The dating is supported 
by the fact that C.7h., 1x, 1, 4 was issued from Salonica in December 337. The whole 
question of the date of the massacre has been argued at length by ALBERTO OLIVETTI, Sulle 
Stragt di Constantinopoli succedute alla Morte di Constantino il Grande, Rivista di Filologia, 
XLUI (1915), 67-79, and I concur in his conclusion that the massacre took place in the 
summer of 337. But the common proclamation of the three Caesars, the sons of Constantine, 
as August? implies an imperial conference and agreement. Athanasius says that he met 
Constantius first at Viminacium, Julian says that the three brothers met in “ Paeonia”: 
I would suggest that this meeting is to be placed in 337 and not, as is generally done? on the 
strength of C.7h., X, 10, 4 and xv, 1, 5, in the summer of 338. That one of the two western 
slugustt was in the Balkan Peninsula in 337 is proved by C.Th., x1, 1, + (and ef. C.J., v, 
17, 7 discussed above). In fact Sievers was right in placing the imperial conference in 
A.D. 337 and concluding that “eine doppelte Reise des Constantius [in 338] brauchen wir 
nicht mit Tillemont anzunehmen” [G. R. StevErs, Athanasii Vita acephala, Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des Athanasius, Zeitschr. fiir historische Theologie, Xxxvu, N.F., xxx 
(1868), 89-162, at 101]. 

But if the meeting of the emperors took place early in Sept. 337 Athanasius can hardly 
have reached Alexandria in November of that year. Indeed all the evidence seems to 
militate against the view. The tenth Festal Letter is written for Easter 338, but a Festal 
Letter was designed to be read soon after Epiphany (6 Jan. 338)—peracto Epiphaniorum die 


1 So indeed Seeck in P.-W., s.v. Dalmatius. 2 E.g., GWATKIN, op. cit., 112, 
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(Casstay, Coll. x, 1). Athanasius, when he wrote the letter, was, it is true, on his return 
journey, but he had not reached Alexandria (cf. the whole passage beginning “ Denn wenn 
uns auch der Ort trennt” etc., Larsow, 105); if he had really entered Alexandria on 
Nov. 23, 337, he would surely have had ample time to compose the letter after his arrival 
in the city. But that is not all: it was the same Athanasius who returned from exile as 
the Athanasius who had formerly persecuted the Melitians: he came with violence to 
sweep his adversaries from the Church. The new Melitian papyrus! gives support to the 
assertions of the eastern bishops at Sardica (cf F. Loors, Zur Synode von Sardica, 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1909, 279-297). Those charges which Athanasius dis- 
creetly never attempted to meet are no baseless fabrications. But in the statement of the 
eastern bishops we read : 

Sed dum Athanasius post damnationem suam [4.D. 335 at the Council of Tyre] reditum 
sibi de exilio compararet, de Gallia ad Alexandriam post plurimum tempus advenit. quique 
praeterita in nihilum ducens acrius in nequitia praevalebat. nam comparatione sequentium 
levia sunt quae ab ipso prima commissa sunt. etenim per omnem viam reditus sui ecclesias 
subvertebat, damnatos episcopos aliquos restaurabat, aliquibus spem ad episcopatus reditum 
promittebat, aliquos ex infidelibus constituebat episcopos, salvis et permanentibus integris 
sacerdotibus, per pugnas et caedes gentilium, nihil respiciens leges, desperationi tribuens 
totum (S. Hilaria Pictavensis Opera, Pars Iv, ed. ALFREDUs FEDER, 54-55, in OS.E.L., 
Vienna, 1916). So eventful an Odyssey must mean a delayed home-coming! (cf. SozoMEN, 
11, 21, which may really refer to the return from the first exile: so H. I. Bet, Jews and 
Christians in Egypt, 54, n. 1). 

From the meeting in the West Constantius hastened to Syria: émeid) yap coe ta Tey 
cvvOnKay pETa THS aploTns opovoias SidKnto, Taphy Sé 6 Katpos Tols Tpaypwacwy emiTaTTeY 
Bonbeiv xw8uvebovor, Topeiars Taxelas*? ypnodpuevos Oras pev éx* Ladven ev Ldpots SPOns, 
ovde TH Oy SeiEar padioy (JULIAN, Or. 1, 20,c). But the long siege of Nisibis by Sapor 
proved unsuccessful: after two months provisions ran short and plague broke out in Sapor’s 
army: the Persian forces retreated from Mesopotamia. The immediate peril past, Con- 
stantius resorted to diplomacy: the harem of the royal house was still in his hands: 
Armenia remained the crucial point in Rome’s eastern policy. Constantius goes north and 
successfully negotiates an agreement with Persia: the Armenian kingship is restored4, It 
was doubtless during the course of these negotiations that Athanasius once more met 
Constantius in Caesarea. The reason for this interview is not far to seek. The enemies of 
Athanasius in Egypt were forewarned: they determined to forestall his arrival. They 
persuaded Constantius to prolong the tenure of office of the praefect Philagrius: he had 
shown himself vigorously hostile to the orthodox party: he was too useful to be lost®, 
Athanasius of course knew of this: he must attempt to win the emperor to his side. In the 
capital of Cappadocia he met Constantius and thence departed for Egypt, arriving in 
Alexandria on Noy. 23, 338 (Vorbericht x). It is only natural that during the absence of 
Constantius in the East his brothers should have taken measures to secure peace on the 


1 H. Inris BELL, Jews and Christians in Egypt, Pap. 1914, 53-71. 

? E conjectura Capps; mopeias pev rdxet, MSS. 

3 So Petavius; dépdws éx, MSS. 

* For the course of these negotiations I may refer to my article, Exglish Hist. Rev., xxv, 628-639, 

° For Philagrius cf. AtHanasivus, Hist. Arivn., 9, 349, 10, 350a; Ep. Scuwartz, Zur Geschichte des 
Athanasius in G.G.N., Phil.-hist. Alasse, 1904, 347. 
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Danube and in the Balkan Peninsula. Of the presence of one or both of the western 
emperors in the Danube provinces in this year C.Th,, x, 10, 4 (Viminacium, cf. GWATKIN, 
op. crt., 142) and C.Th., xv, 1, 5 (Sirmium) are evidence. I would suggest that the chrono- 
logical reconstruction here proposed enables us to do justice to all the evidence. 

If indeed Constantius did for a time surrender Constantinople to Constans, this sacrifice 
would be adequately accounted for by the urgency of the defence of the eastern frontier. 
Seeck’s suggestion! I provisionally adopted in the Cambridge Medieval History, but I am 
no numismatist, and it would be a service to the historical student if some specialist would 
subject the evidence of the coinage to a thorough reconsideration. 


1 Orro Sgecs, Zu den Festintinzen Constantins, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, ¥X1 (1898), 17-65. 
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FRANCIS G. NEWTON 


Born at Ipswich, April 4th, 1878. 
Died at Asyfit, Upper Egypt, December 25th, 1924. 


Francis G. Newron was born at Ipswich in 1878. From 1891 to 1895 he was 
educated at Repton. Having decided to embrace the career of an architect he went as a 
pupil for three years to Sir Aston Webb. At the end of his time he remained a further 
three years in the same office and then set up in independent practice in London. At this 
point it might have seemed that the normal life of a city architect lay before him. In 1906, 
however, he went with Dr. Thomas Ashby to plan the Roman remains which were being 
laid bare at Caerwent. This event marks the beginning of his career as an archaeologist. 
The winter of 1907 found him in Rome, where he made detailed studies of various 
monuments. This visit naturally opened up to him more fully the vast treasure house of 
Italian architecture. It did more, however, for it inspired in him that love of the south for 
its own sake quite apart from any professional interest which dominated the rest of his life. 
Henceforth, although he occasionally returned to his practice in London, his real sphere 
was the Mediterranean. There he was in constant demand by excavators, for his talent for 
drawing and planning combined with his genuine interest in the archacological side of an 
excavation made him a draughtsman in a thousand, while his nature made him a camp- 
fellow in a million. In 1908 he was in Sardinia with Dr. Ashby and Duncan Mackenzie, 
planning nuraghi and Giants’ Tombs. Shortly afterwards, in 1910-11, he again accompanied 
Mackenzie, this time to Syria, where they explored Moab in search of megalithic monuments 
and excavated at ‘Ain Shems. It was on this occasion that he visited Petra and made what 
are probably the only complete measured drawings of some of the finer rock-tombs. It 
must also have been at the end of this work that he first made the acquaintance of Egypt. 

During the war he served in B Battery of the Honourable Artillery Company, and was 
in Egypt in 1915 and 1916. Towards the end of the war many will remember him as a 
genial and efficient R.T.O. at a great French port. 

In the winter of 1920-21 he was persuaded to accompany the expedition of the Egypt 
Exploration Society to Tell el-‘Amarnah. It can readily be guessed that his talents made 
him a most valuable member of the staff on a site the main interest of which was archi- 
tectural. The following winter found him again at Tell el-‘Amarnah, and in 1922-23 he 
was even farther afield, for he accompanied the joint expedition of the British Museum and 
Pennsylvania University to Ur of the Chaldees, thus making his first acquaintance with 
Mesopotamia. The winter 1923-24 must have been a busy one for him: after conducting 
an excavation of two months’ duration at Tell el-‘“Amarnah he again went out to Ur and 
finished the season there. This time he returned to civilization by the new motor route 
from Baghdad to Aleppo and spent some days in North Syria, using this opportunity to 
visit Baalbek: Palmyra was already known to him. On his way home he was diverted by 
a call from Sir Arthur Evans in Crete where he spent two or three weeks planning and 
surveying. 
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On his return to England he was appointed by the Exploration Society as their Director 
of Excavations on a more permanent basis, and it was as leader of the expedition that he 
went out this season. His death is a severe blow to the plans of the Society, for the securing 
of his services had made the outlook more settled than it had been for some years, 

Of Newton’s talents as a draughtsman there is no need to speak. The anxiety of 
excavators in all parts of the Mediterranean to obtain his services is the best testimony to 
his reputation in this direction. But, like many other artists, his talents were by no cans 
limited to the production of the plans which all may adinire in the pages of this and other 
journals, and during the rare leisure hours of an expedition he would indulge a decided gift 
for water-colour sketching, generally of architectural subjects. Among his most successful 
achievements in this kind were some sketches of churches in Sardinia in the so-called Pisan 
style, which, with characteristic modesty, he concealed in a portfolio and could rarely be 
persuaded to show. 

Newton has left us no book under his own naune, but archacological works and journals 
of various kinds are full of the products of his pencil and brush. His biggest single 
contribution is perhaps to be found in the City of Akhenaten, Vol. 1, nearly all the plates 
in which, including the admirable coloured drawings, are from his hand. The fruits of his 
Jabours in Sardinia and Syria are scattered over half a dozen publications in three different 
languages. The Pupers of the British School of Rome perhaps contain the most pleasing 
specimens of his handiwork. In each of Volumes v to vim there is something of his: 
among the most attractive are the charming drawings, some in pen and wash and some in 
colour, of Roman wall-paintings from the Palatine, the House in the Via de’ Cerchi and 
the Columbarium of Pomponius Hylas. 

It would be hard to describe in a few words exactly what constituted the charm of 
a man who made and kept friends everywhere he went. Probably the secret was that he 
was completely unselfish. He had a kindly and generous heart, though he could be firm 
when the occasion required it, and he spoke evil of no man. He was the ideal camp 
companion, for his needs were few, his good temper imperturbable, his sense of humour 
keen, and he never spoke unless he had something worth saying. Only those who have 
lived in camp can fully appreciate what high virtues these are. Those who regret him most 
may find some consolation in the fact that his life was mainly spent in doing—and dving 
well—that which he most liked duing among the scenes which he best loved. Not to many 
is this given. The settings in which our memories will oftenest place him will be in the 
south, at the top of a dizzy ladder in some Roman church, in the smoke-room of an Italian 
Lloyd liner, in the dead streets of Knossos or the living streets of Cairo. These things 
were the breath of life to him. 
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A POSSIBLE YEAR DATE OF KING RAMESSES VII 
By T. ERIC PEET 


THE history of the Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty is for the most part obscure, and 
resolves itself, after the reign of its first king, Ramesses III, into little more than a list of 
royal names and of monuments or isolated objects on which these have been found. At one 
time ten Ramesses, numbered from III to XII, were assigned to the dynasty, but since 
Maspero showed that the supposed Ramesses IX was identical with King Siptah of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty! the number has been reduced to nine. Of two of these, namely 
Ramesses VII and VIII, no year dates are supposed to exist. This note attempts to show 
that we do in effect possess a year date of Ramesses VII. 

In the summer of 1923 I transcribed a most unattractive unpublished papyrus in the 
Museo Reale at Turin. It bears the numbers 1907-8 in Lanzone’s catalogue of the Museum. 
Even when complete this document must have presented difficulties to the modern 
decipherer, owing partly to the extreme cursiveness of the forms, and partly to the slovenly 
handwriting of the scribe. 

The contents of the papyrus consist of accounts, lists of goods of various kinds deliverea 
to some person unnamed on certain dates, and valued in deben of copper, adding up in the 
end to 1364 deben. On the recto are the remains of three pages, of which only the centre 
one, page 2, is intact, page 1 having lost the beginnings of its lines and page 3 the ends. 
Page 2 is oddly headed “Given to him in the fortress of the necropolis when he came to 
drink there together with the scribe of the treasury Pe....... ” This is followed by a list of 
commodities and quantities of each. Line 7 begins “Given to him in Year 4, first month 
of the inundation season, day 10.” The next three dates are damaged. The months and 
days, in order, are:—winter month 2 (or more) day 6, winter month 2 (or more) day 20, 
and summer (month lost) day 5. In the first two cases three vertical strokes? of the year 
date remain and we may safely assume that the year was either 4 or 5%, since, as we shall 
now see, the next date is intact and is Year 5. 

In 1. 19 we have, quite undamaged, the dating “Year 5, third month of summer, 
day 3.” On page 3 in 1.7 there is another date preserved, “ Year 6, month second of the 


1 Ann. Serv., X, 131-8. 

2 In year dates 5 can be written in hieratic with five vertical strokes as well as in its more usual 
cursive form, and is actually so written in this papyrus. 

3 Since at this period regnal years were reckoned from the day of the king’s accession and not from 
New Year’s Day we can never assume, unless we know the date of accession, that any particular day of the 
formal calendar preceded any other. Thus, if a king came to the throne on the 8th of the month Mechir 
then Year 1, 8th day of Mechir would be the first day of his reign and Year 1, 7th day of Mechir would ie 
the last. In other words the days from 8 to 30 of that month would actually precede in the regnal year the 
days of the same month from 1 to 7. A similar confusion obviously holds also in the case of the months 
and seasons. In the example just quoted part of the second month of winter (Mechir) and the whole of the 
third and fourth months (Phamenoth and Pharmuthi) would actually come before the first (Tybi), and so 
too the seasons of prt (winter) and 3m (summer) would precede that of inundation (#22). 
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inundation season, day 5.” With this we approach the end of the account, which is in fact 
summed up five lines further down as follows :— 


a YW Yjjjv 3. afeen 
13. es Uy, ond 2 BR (g...... 
a (off Bre | KN ia ed NG Sin 





ie a BG <— D fe =[eee nnn! i 
It is tempting to restore these lines as follows :— 
“Total amount given to him [in goods]! of every kind, 1210 deben of copper. [Given]* 
to him [from] Year , month y of the ...... season day L of king Nebmafré€ Mia[miin, the 
Great God, up to Year 6(?).....- af King] Usimatrée Set penree SHiaenin) our Lord.......... 


Final total, 1364 deben of copper.” 

Such a summing up of items over a period of several years, possibly extending back 
into the reign of a previous king, is not unusual at the end of an account papyrus’. If this 
restoration is based on a correct understanding of the general purport of these lines it is 
clear that the year dates which immediately preeede them in the papyrus will be those of 
“our Lord,” de, the reigning Pharaoh Usimatré€ Setpenré¢ Miamin, Ramesses VII, and we 
should here have proof that his reign lasted at least into a sixth year. 

Unfortunately such a restoration of the text is by no means free from difficulties, In 


the first place, in |. 13 there is only room for the sign \ in front of { < and though 
this can be used in late Egyptian for “from” year @ in place of the more usual 7 si im’, it 
is also just possible that m here means “in” Year «: it might be added that the words 
“day 1” which follow the gap after 43¢ sp, and which prove that a full day and month date 
stood here, would hardly be needed if the translation “from” were correct and if the 
purpose of the sentence were simply to give the totals over a period of years, Moreover if 
this sentence purported to give the sum of the amounts over a period we should expect at 


1 Only reom for y\ : 


> 
2 Puzzling. We expect og i ; ef. Pap. Turin, P.R., uxxxvt, line 4 
3 Probably no loss, + Read [wi tht] nb. 
4 [rdit] af. ® C7, Pap. Turin, 1887 ; Journal, x, 123. 


? The width of this gap, which extends down into lines 14 and 15, cannot be absolutely determined, for 
the piece of papyrus on its right has heen completely detached and incorrectly remounted. Unfortunately 
there is no writing on the verso at this point: we thus obtain no help from that side and are left dependent 
on the evidence of these three lines themselves. To my mind the question is settled by 1.15 where we 


have a very clear ER on the right in the original, followed by a trace of the x4. On the left of the 
<> 


gap is the long tail of this a, fixing the lacuna here at about 8 or 9 millimetres, since the context does 
not admit of another word before Amt. This would give roughls the same lacuna in 1. 14 in which we 


may supply of}. while in 1. 13 it would leave rooin for no more than \ 


* Ey., in the passage quoted in the addendum. 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x1, 10 
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the beginning of 1. 13 the sign 4 “total” before rdit nf “given to him,” and on the 
original there is no room for this. Yet again, since in |. 12 we have a total of 1210 deben 
which in 1. 15 becomes 1864 deben there should somewhere in Il. 13-14 have stood an 
amount of 154 deben, and so small an amount is much more likely to relate to a single day 
in the reign of the late king than to a period of years. These difficulties, any one of which 
might perhaps be evaded if it stood alone, are very serions when combined and seem to 
favour the restoration of 1. 138 somewhat as follows :— 

“Given to him on the first day of the ...th month of the...... season in Year « of 
Nebma‘ré¢ Miamin, [the Great God, 154 deben].......... = 

But we are not yet out of the wood, for 1. 14 now stands isolated and it seems impossible 
to imagine how it could be related either to 1.13 or to 1.15. It cannot go with |. 15, which 
is complete in itself and it clearly continues a sentence begun in |. 13. Such a sentence 
might of course have begun towards the end of 1. 13 in the portion now lost, but this is 
rendered most unlikely by the fact that in this papyrus fresh details of the account are 
always begun on a new line. It is thus difficult to avoid the conclusion that Il. 13 and 14 
form a single and complete sentence. 

How such a sentence can have run if in |. 13 we are to read “in year #” I cannot 
imagine, and I leave the problem to others. For myself I find the difficulties so great that 
I am forced back on to the rendering “from Year #” and all that it involves. One thing, 
however, is certain, namely, that when 1. 13 was intact it contained a year date of 
Nebmatré€ Miamiin, Ramesses VI, and another thing seems to me probable, that, whatever 
translation we adopt, the years stated without king name in the body of the papyrus are 
those of the reigning monarch Ramesses VII, “ our [good] Lord.” 

I have purposely left until last the evidence of the verso of the papyrus because I 
believe that the case must in reality be judged from the recto alone. The verso holds two 
texts, one at the left hand end, in the large formal script which we are accustomed to 
associate with filing-dockets, and the other at the right hand end in a small cursive 
script, probably a later addition. The first of these two texts might well be, from its 
position as well as from its style, a filing-docket describing in short the contents of the 
recto of the papyrus. It reads as follows: 

“Year 7, first month of the inundation season, day 10. This day took place the valuation 
of the property of COnakht......... together with the scribe of the treasury Pebes........., 
Property of the scribe of the treasury COnakht, together with all his goods: 324 deben of 
copper. (Plus) 60; total 3[84] deben of copper. Delivered to COnakht......... manufactured 
goods, 336 deben of copper. (Plus) 30; total 36[6]....... : 

The scribe of the treasury Pebes plays an important part in the accounts of the recto 
and if we suppose that COnakht is the person there referred to in the third person singular 
the above words may well be the docket of the contents. Unfortunately the figures on the 
verso do not agree with the final sums on the recto, and for this and other reasons I hesitate 
to suggest that the two are in so close a relation. If, however, they are, we get as an im- 
mediate corollary that the document is probably dated in the seventh year of Ramesses VII 
and that therefore his reign lasted at least into a seventh year. 

T am conscious of having here put before Egyptologists a very inconclusive case, but 
the task of making historical deductions from papyri so badly damaged as are some of those 
at Turin is never wholly satisfactory. Two things only may be said in conclusion, firstly 
that we certainly have here a document mentioning the names of Ramesses VI and VII, 
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kings of whom we have very few remains, and secondly that the probability established by 
this papyrus that Ramesses VII reigned six or even seven years is strong enough to bring 
home to us the fact that the prevailing views as to the internal chronology of the Ramesside 
epoch may be very far from accurate. 


Addendum 


After this article was written Professor Alan Gardiner called my attention to a passage 
which so aptly illustrates the confusion wrought in the calendar months by the regnal year 
system as employed in the New Empire (see above, p. 72, note 3) that he suggested that I 
should refer to it here. It occurs on Ostracon No. 6 of the Colin Campbell collection, which 
bears a short account referring to grain, The whole passage is as tullows -— 


hep yee 
RI RSS NG MWectee 





oN, oa AW Te ON, t ay 
i Bos GN ee ae NA 
a MT 
wo ATA 


“T gave him 24 khur of spelt as a ration for cach month from Year 1 to Year 2, second 
month of the inundation to third month vf summer, making ten months: 24 Alar for cach 
month making 27 khar®.” 

Tt will be seen that the year dates merely give the two regnal years into which these 
ten months fell. The months in question are inundation (ht) 2, 3 and 4, then winter (prt) 
1,2, 3 and 4, and finally summer (sm) 1, 2 and 3. If the regnal year had begun, like the 
calendar year, with the first month of 3¢ all these ten months would have fallen into Year 1. 
The passage thus proves the corollary to Sethe’s discovery concerning the regnal year 
mentioned in my note. 

1 Perhaps 3 dots (=}) should be read. See note 2. 

2 The total should be 25. I suspect however that the monthly ration may have beeu 2} thar (the 


fraction is abnormally made for 4 khar in |. 3). The total would then be 274 and I have noted in my copy 
that the surface after 27 is rabbed and may have held another small sign (v.g., 2 dots =4 khar). 
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A MUMMY OF THE PERSIAN PERIOD 
By WARREN R. DAWSON 


In the Royal Society's Philusophicul Transactions for the year 1825 is a very 
remarkable memoir! by a notable surgeon of the time, Dr. A. B. Granville, on Egyptian 
Mummies, based upon a specimen placed at his disposal, This memoir is a monument of 
exact observation, and contains a minute description of a mummy belonging to a period 
for which data are very scarce. Untortunately it was not possible to procure a copy of 
Granville’s work before the manuscript of the lately published book on Egyptian Mummies 
by Prof. Elliot Smith and the present writer was sent tu press, and consequently no reference 
is made to it therein, but it is so important a work in the literary history of mummification 
that the present note is intended to supply the deficiency in our bovk, especially as the 
memoir in question is now a century old, and not easy to obtain. 

The mummy in question is that of an adult woman and was obtained at Kurnah in 1821. 
From the excellent drawing of the mummy-case? it is evidently to be assigned to the 
Persian period, or about 500 B.c.,as the shape and decoration of the coffin are characteristic 
of that period. 

After carefully describing the nature and arrangement of the bandages, which were so 
abundant that after removal they weighed 28 lbs. the author proceeds to the examination 
of the mumimy. The notes which he took have anticipated the methods demanded by 
modern scientific observation and give us in great detail the technical processes employed. 

The mummy is in the fully extended position with the arms crossed over the breast, 
the hands lying about three inches below the shoulders. The right hand has the fingers 
fully extended whilst in the left hand they are in the attitude of grasping, an arrangement 
oceasionally, but exceptionally, found in mummies of the Eighteenth Dynasty*. Even when 
the arins are elongated and nvt crossed, the fingers of the left hand are frequently flexed 
whilst those of the right hand are extended‘. There is no embalming incision, but parts 
of the viscera have been extracted per wnum with a sharp instrument which has consider- 
ably lacerated the orifice. The “second method” of Herodotus describes the manner of 
removing the viscera without making an abdominal incision, but has not been resorted to 
in this case, for the organs were not dissolved away but cut, considerable portiuns being 
left behind. Amongst the viscera not removed, special mention must be made of the 
kidneys and the heart, which were in situ, the latter attached to its great bloud-vessels®, 


' dn Essay on Egyptian Mummies with observutions on the Art of Embalming amony the Ancient 
Lgyptians, by A. B, GRANVILLE, M.D., London, 1825, 1-50 and Pls. 18-23. 

2 Op. cit., Pl. 18. 

3 £.g., Tuthmosis II, Enuior Saitu, Royul Mummies, Pl. 23; Yuaa, QuIBELL, Tomb of Yuae and 
Thuiu, Pl. 52. 

* E.g., Maherpra, Daressy, Fouilles de la Vallée des Rois, Part 1, Pls. 16, 17 (Cairo, Cat. Gen.), aud 
the “Elder woman from the tomb of Amenophis II,” Royal Mummies, p. 39. 

5 For the significance of the heart and kidneys see Exuior Surru, Heart and Reins, in Journ, 
Manchester Orient. Soc., 1, 1911 and id. and Dawson, Egyptian Mummies, 145 th 
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It may also be noticed that the uterus and its appendages were found in this mummy and 
aso part of the cecum with the vermiform appendix clearly defined. The vacant spaces 
of the body-cavity were packed with resin and mud, a survival of the claborate method of 
packing which developed in the Twenty-first Dynasty, though no attempt at packing under 
the skin had been made. 

The brain had been removed by the usual nasal route, but so efficiently that not a 
particle of the brain or its membranes remained in the skull, which was partly filled with 
resinous matter introduced in a molten condition. The mouth was packed with pieces of 
resin-soaked linen. 

The epidermis was completely absent except on the head (from which the hair had 
been cut off) and on the extremities of the fingers and toes, where a thimble of skin had 
been left in order to retain the nails, and in the case of once uf the toes, where the nail had 
come off, it was refixed by thread. The embaluers of all periods from the Middle Kingdom 
to the end of the Twenty-first Dynasty paid careful attention to the nails to prevent them 
from becoming lost during the process of maceration in the salt-bath, but it is extremely 
rare tu find such precision of detail in mummies as late as the one in question, the general 
method of procedure having by that time seriously degenerated. The skin was covered 
with saline crystals, both outside and inside the body-cavity, which bears additional 
witness to the fact that the salt-bath had been used, and also that crude natron had been 
mixed with the resin with which the body was smeared. 

It may be mentioned that the cause of death in this mummy is quite conclusively 
shown to have been uterine disease, an interesting addition to the list of pathological 
conditions recorded from Egyptian muminics*, The mummy had been carefully prepared 
and contrasts strikingly with the very carelessly made mummies of late periods which we 
have described. It is fortunate that such a full account of the specimen has been preserved, 
tor the memoir from which the above description has been summarized contains a minute 
and accurate anatomical description, and careful ubservations of every feature. Whilst we 
have to deplore the lack of reliable information on the details of mummification at a time 
when the possibility of procuring further material is becoming more and more remote, we 
cannot but feel grateful to the surgeons of the cighteenth and nineteenth centuries, such 
as Greenhill, Granville and Pettigrew, who left behind them careful descriptions of their 
specimens, whilst archacolugists of later generations have often cither ignored or only very 
summarily described the mummies which have come to light in the course of their ex- 
cavations. 

I take this opportunity also of noting that another case of the association of onions with 
mummies* was recorded in 1764+ when Dr, Hadlcy described to the Royal Sucicty a mummy 
he had examined; in this specimen an union was attached by bandages to the sole of one 
of the feet. 

1 GRANVILLE, op. cit., 28 and Pl. 22. 


2 


* ELiior SmirH and Dawson, op. edé., Chap, x. 
3 Exuior Situ, Mem. Inst. £g., v, 31. 
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A POSSIBLE LATE REPRESENTATION 
OF THE GOD ’ASH 


By ALAN W. SHORTER 
With Plate IX. 


AMONG the objects forming the collection of Egyptian Antiquities in the Brighton 
Museum 1s an elaborately decorated cartonnage mummy-case (provenance unknown) which, 
from the style, dates from the Ptolemaic, or possibly, as Dr. Hall suggests, even the Roman, 
period. In a vertical column down the centre of the cartonnage is the usual /tp di nswt 


formula, ending with the words ee i i hee (<— J) i y tJ (| Ez — ae Yj, 


PA pr 
(last signs obscured by bitumen or some other dark substance) “...... everything good and 


pure, (everything) pleasant and sweet, (for) the ku of the Osiris On(ndphris) lord of 
eternity, Teos(?)” (D[{d-hr]) 

Of the many figures of divinities with which the cartonnage is covered one in particular 
attracted my attention, that of a god with three heads (those of a lion, a serpent wearing 
the crown of Upper Egypt, and a vulture), of which a photograph appears on Pl. IX, 
Such composite divinities occur not unfrequently in reliefs and paintings of the later 
periods (see eg., BLackman, Journal, v, Pl. IV, facing p. 28; Erman, Handbook of 
Egyptian Religion, 157, fig. 72). For the queerest example of a compound divinity yet 
published see Perriz, Hawara, Biuhmu, and <Arsinoe, Pl. I, for which reference I am 
indebted to Prof. Griffith. 


ae-Blei Aphis incdeaton: 2 24 
The god, as clearly appears in the photograph, is designated yo De = 
Prof. Griffith has suggested to me that the group of signs he is a muddled 


version, clue to phonetic changes of late times, of some such writing as 37 Ef a Dr, 
Blackman on the other hand inclines to the view that this group of signs should be read 
$§ G-hrw recognizing in Wo the rather rare Libyan god #s, who is discussed somewhat 


fully by Sethe in BorcHarpt, Das Grabdenkmal des Kénigs Sashu-Ré, 74; see also 14 and 
$3. In this view he is supported by Sethe, to whom he sent a sketch of the figure and a 
copy of the accompanying label. Sethe thinks that such a writing of 8? is scarcely possible 


even in late times, agrees that the signs Kor = are to be read ## G-hrw, as 


Dr. Blackman proposed, and translates “’Ash with many faces.” At Sethe’s request Dr. 
Grapow very kindly collected from the Berlin Wérterbuch material the following instances 


—<—_ 
iq " + ¥ P s * 0) ” 
of 3 used in the sense of ¢3? “ abounding in,” “ many of. 


BLACKDEN-FRASER, Hatnub, 8, 5: Ses Ns aS | ee 900 
| 


|__ Oa 


? This completion of the name has been suggested to me by Dr. Hall, 
2 Or: with great altars ? 


Plate [X. 


“s p WE ape pen GES 


é, 


ee ae 


rotated 





Peas 


from a mummy-case in the Brighton Museum. 


= 


The god ’Ash 
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Serur, Urk., 1v, 878: <a = 


Siut, 1, 228: =f JUG rr 


Cairo, 20512: <= eS = 
oe eet 


Statue in Cairo (Saitic), seen in a dealer’s shop: it ww oo ser 


Since therefore in all probability @-hrw can be taken to mean “with many faces,” the 
first two signs may well be the name of the Libyan god who is depicted in the famous 
relief from the funerary temple of Sahuré® If so, it is an interesting tact that the tradition 
of this rarely occurring god should have survived to so late a time. Perhaps his cult was 
revived during the archaising Saitie period, when anything which savoured of the Old 
Kingdom in the way of religion or art was the correct thing. 

There is just one more point of philological interest. The signs behind the god’s head 
are 24 
are 

& 


“in the midst of Did.” This place-name occurs nowhere else, and is probably a 


muddled writing. Sethe says that it is somewhat suggestive of A | \ | and ’ ba , Variant 
writings of the name of the oasis of Baliriyah, Dsds. “But,” he adds, * it may be a muddled 


writing of 7!" «his hill” 
em 
Prof. Griffith suggests that a is to be read Md. a late way, possibly, of spelling the 


name of Oxyrhynchus or of another locality in Upper Egypt (see Bruascu, Dict. 
(réogr., 514). 

Perhaps other material will come to light, or is actually known to some scholar, which 
will definitely settle the point. 
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PAP. BRIT. MUS. CXXI, VERSO COL. I 


By Proressor S. EITREM 


THE first column of this magical papyrus Sir Frederic Kenyon did not copy out because 
of its fragmentary condition. Dr, C. Wessely published a copy of the fragments in his Neve 
griechische Zauberpapyri (Denkschriften der Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna, 1893, 
40 f.). Mr. H. I. Bell of the British Museum had the kindness to copy the difficult text 
once more and as he asked me to publish it with some notes, I thought it worth while to 
re-edit the column, chiefly founding my text on Mr. Bell’s readings and on the facsimile 
published in the Atlas to Greek Papyri in the Brit. Musenm. 1907. 


}.. Mes 

ayary| {ov ceauTov ay jlicas 

jwéplas 7? jvav 

mre. [ Jac 
5 pope [ ] 

pnorter[oas Jove ../ ] 

tov éamréplas Je ra [.] 

vov kat. [ |v Ilepoed[olvo[y  Elveye(e) (rv) (Seiva) 

ta vorra [ ]ryv (Setva) ty (4) (etva)  [v]e- 
10 Ouopalw ]. tov dpte Sy Tlayv) 

emt Ti Jav rod (Setva) Orv? Seev- 

ta (Ta) oTrayyx[va vjai xvpie viai? 

Aapvapleved |rns ee rajordyv 

nn Holn Taxy Tayd ]. ov Brérr@v zlov 


15 amnrtoltyy Nye TOUTOY TOY AOyor’ KUpLE TAY ?]Twr, 6 Bpéyav 

Kai dot[partop ....0 KaTaTeT@Kws TOv?] ddiv Kai KaTa- 

Enpavlas ty Ocraccav Kai rav xewpior eri |ppegv ypnu(dricov) Koi(va) 
Ao a ar, Be Roo L 

0 Tt ay [ov Bera Jee de 0 1p! yépoov 


oxeu[| [Jér(avos): [ic]y[adas) Y, potvifxjas dora ¥ vixo[Aa]ou 
20 Kat aptlepiotjas ploy |(oxA@vous) ¥ Kat S(uv)p(vns) xov[dplous ¥ Kaj vdalTos] 
ou Bpipov (?) 
wévta| di[woas] exif yp(adpe)] Tov br0(Keiwevov) A(oyov) eri [yxaprny kabapcv' | 
Bik ot Jetpapeun!/(?) "lous, 6 8é tov "Oc[eper 2]. av brota.. 
ee Jeuace partobevta cuvypplot|ev o Ackd[ nes] 
Re Jurov eforovycery px ofe avlaynatn o o [a][vJa 
28 |[P ca est] Peed |nf[ . J@al..]-[..]. up 
Balov.. ]revwr [, od dv] tpéwer Bul Oos 
lo[.... JaBe d[2][s. Juv wat obévos €[pot 
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iepol .. ler .[é][/rd]eoucov cal yelvod pou? jw 
ote. |v | COve[epaitntov ? }- el ].Are Ta 
30 ml tals ? Jer’ rev emt.[.].... Kal Tpiyrov cou 


Thy K[ehariy éyor Ta Uroyeypappey 2a, cfit]a corpo under) (d)ods aToxpiow* 
emtxa[obpai ce, law, Kal SaBlawO ai Miyanr x[ai] ‘Padatr xai ov 
Ovr[ apes ? kai] oe TaBpiyr py a[wrA@]s we waperdety 
har rafopuévous ? mdvtjas, dard ely €E yar eaepyécbw 
33 Kal ypnulaticate pot tlepi Tob (deira) tpdypal[t(os) . tava xnvn Law. 
tadta ypalyov eis dvAXa] Sapvys Kat OLés cou mplos Kehar(7jr). 


So much I have made out of the fragments up to the present. The only possible 
supplement of the magic word v]Je@uopa[e in |. 9/10 (P. Mimaut, 1. 158: 6 ryv jyépav 
gatifer | ve@wopaw-—sve my edition, p. 30) makes it evident that the fraginent attached to 
this side of the column at any rate is not placed at the correct distance froin the ends of 
the lines. On the other hand I doubt whether the end of 1. 10, 8) tayv—ainto which the 
abbreviation is to be resolved—can be connected with any other word than the precedent 
dptt; cf, eg., P. Bibl. Nat. 1593: dou riv (Selva) Tis (Setva) pos eue Tov (Setva) THs (detva) 
dipte, non, Taxv; ibid. 2908: dEov... onpepor dpre tayv in the middle of the prayer. But 
certainly #8) rayv ordinarily concludes the prayer addressed to the deity invoked. 

L.11/12. Sav,ra sufficiently shows that the lines on this right side are in proper order. 
The word is in itself very interesting; it has been hypothetically restured by Blass in the 
fragment of Empedocles, fr. 84 Diels, 1. 25: (at) youvnsoe Siavta Terpjnato Veatecinuasww— 
of. Svavtaios and [/. xxul. 116, wodda 6 dvavta Kdtavta Tdpavta Te SOxpta T AOov, 
furthermore écavra, évavta. That the lines are too short according to the arrangement in 
the facsimile (Pl. 65) appears from the supplements inserted above, 1. 15 tf, espec. 1. 20 f. 


L. 1. Perhaps dyo[yJufo]s? and 1.2 dywry[y. 

L. 2. ayvjicas: cf. P. Bibl. Nat. 897: etoBdacers avtrov tov (Setva) avOpwrov ayvicas 
(viz. avTov) a70 avvovatas emi Hulépas) ry’. At the end of the line we may perhaps supply 
ypade TovTOY TOV NOyou es aLONPaY (worUBAY etc.) Adwlvav> HALE, etc. In fact, the dywryr} 
is often addressed to the Sun and tu the demons of fire, lure being itself tlaming fire in the 
minds of magicians as well as poets. If vyotey{cas—or, as Mr. Bell reads, vyore —is 
correctly supplied, the inscription mentioned has been very short; here is another detail of 
the ritual prescriptions—fasting you have to make use of the magic procedure and incanta- 
tion, and the evening (1. 7) is the only time fit for an dy@y7. L. 8: Hepoed[o}r[n (P. Bibl. 
Nat. 837, 1403); the last word Mr. Bell reads ey* (Setva)—either we have to take this as 
é veyx(e) (Hv) (detva), viz. uot, referring to P. Bibl. Nat. 872, cai €veyxov wou thy (Setva) Kat 
KaTacxes adtThs THv Bp@ow Kai Tv Toow, etc., or we may venture to read et*, viz. py 
ér(e)x(ev) (7) (deiva). 

L. 9. iv (7) (detva): it is not absolutely necessary to supply érexev; cf.,e.g., P. Bibl. Nat. 
527: éym o (Seva) dv  (Seiva), 2908, 2909. L. 11 emi thy [xetvns otkiay: viz. érdé; 
épaa|ay tov (deiva) dd[ nv]? Siavta (ra) ordrayy[va, viz. eicedOe, addressed to the demon 
invoked; ¢f. P. Bibl. Nat. 1522, 1528: caicov aitis ta ordayxva (ib. 1543); P. Osl. 1,3: 
extntnoov Thy (Selva) Kai avuyov attiis thy SeEav wrevpav Kat eicedOe ws BpovTi, ete. 
L. 13: cf. P. Bibl. Nat. 2939: téree reréav érraosdyy, tb. 295, 
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L. 14. a’rortlov probably better than dvecpaitnrov: cf. 1.17 yxpnu(atioov). L.15: ef. 
P. Lond. 46, 150 and 121, 234; dva& wavrwv P. Bibl. Nat. 1780. L. 16: ef. P. Bibl. Nat. 
1323: dAdo: Kondo xopaciO xopvouv (so the words are divided in the MS.), 6 ceioas Kai 
celwy THY oikoupevny, 6 KaTaTeTT@KMS TOV aEeilwov dur, etc., dvaTrEprydr foe TOD (Seiva) TOV 
daipova TavrTys THs vUKTOS XpNLaTioas pot Tept Tod (Seiva) mp(ayparos). L. 18 ex de ete. 
looks like a variant to 7av ywpiov éijppeov in the preceding line. 

L. 19. We have many recipes for the composition of magic ink, "Iovaxdy péray, ete. It 
is appropriate here to quote P. Bibl. Nat. 3199: oxeuy péravos ev & Set ypddewv Tods 
Kaddpous Kal TO EAAVYYLOY* apTewicia povdKAwvos, KaTaVvayKy, doTa (SO MS.) dowwixwy 
vixorawy y, Kapixal taxyades ry’, aidadrn xpuvcoyxotKy, Oardrow oirixos apaevixod x, adpos 
Oaracans; P. Berol. 1, 244 has much the same ingredients, but here the foam of the sea is 
replaced by spring-water (téwp myyaiov); of course we may also think of twp duSpipor, 
mworamsov, xpyvaiov, Sjviov, dadaoovov—each of them suits a magic invocation, although the 
different usage of them stated in P. Bibl. Nat. 222 is to be kept in mind. L. 20 yév8pos 
dsBavov is mentioned in P. Berol. 2,13, 20. L. 21 yaprny, mittdaxiov, AeTribda ete. L. 22: 
of. P. Lond. 46, 164: dadrakov yor ravta 7a Saioma, etc. L. 23: cf. Wessely’s edition; 
Aesculapius here takes the function of Anubis. wadsobévra, probably for perro bévra, said 
of the dismembered Osiris [ueAcoGévra is perhaps a possible reading. H.I. B,J. L. 24. The 
demon invoked is commanded to obey—if not, some other demon or more powerful magic 
shall compel him to obedience (dvayxatn, not the conventional dvayxatw). 

L. 26. We may compare, eg., P. Bibl. Nat. 244: dy tpéper yj BvOos “AiSns odpaves 
Ass cedjvyn. The text I have given here according to Mr. Bell’s copy; but it is really very 
tempting to write Ba[ouJAevwr [the space is too large; the fragments are at present 
mounted too close together. H.I.B.], and in the following line to supply 8[ds éey]ov [the 
space suits, but the letter before v does not look like v; « is suggested. H. I. B.] «al cOévos 
€]uoi, etc. Some such supplement is necessary after the preceding praise of the god’s or 
demon’s almighty power (a preceding imperative iadra[ For, 1. 22, is of course very hypo- 
thetical). Only personal inspection of the papyrus might perhaps bring us nearer to the 
original arrangement of the fragments. L. 28: ef. P. Bibl. Nat. 1850: yevod yor rdpeSpos 
kal Tapactdatnys Kal overporropTds. 

L. 29. We might expect something like dvecpairntov avOwpov> Bade ta él Ths... rdv 
immey (cf., €.g., xémpos imma in the “ Mill of Saturn,” P. Bibl. Nat. 3096, as ingredient of a 
sacrifice) émi...xat tpixrov (cai xpté) cov THY Keparyy. 

L. 34. darf , of, eg., P. Lond. 124, 24: @upoxdtoyov, pos mdvtas trotody* qroLet yap 
Tpos €xOpors Kal KaTnyopovs Kai AnoTaS (pap. KaTnyopas Kal Xyotwv) Kal PoBous Kai 
pavtacpmovs dveipwv; P. Lond. 121,579: duraxrypiov—mpos gavtdopata. The laurel is 
used for procuring mantic dreams just as in P. Lond. 121, 802: P. Berol. 1, 64. But Jahveh 
and his angels have replaced Apollo in the prayer to the deity. L. 36: P. Lond. 46, 393: 
mpos Keparis cou TiBer Tov vadv. 

I may use the opportunity to re-edit the fragment C in Kenyon’s edition, p. 115 ; of. my 
paper, The Greek Magical Papyri, etc. (Videnskaps-selskapets Forhandlinger, 1923, no, 3, 
p. 20): 

xJatpe tre, yatpe Tal Spur ? 
xaiple Miyanr, yaipe Aw [ore émixadodpar 
Tilv iaxdy rod law] nat thy Sivaytv Tod LaBagl[O ai 7d 
xp[dros Tod ’ASevai] cai thy emetuyeav Tod aBravaba[varBa 
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5 Kall ryy Téyny TOD a]eappayapaper .o omol(ws) THY xvE KH yp(ampaTov) 


ere peoka...elta od ypaov vO laew Xoyor) 
Sos[..0--- 8]re olSa {a(ov)} td[S]e G(vduata) tod ayabod Saipovos apro[v- 


xploudu Blpwrarnvadpe Bpio apovalapBa cev 
xpedlixvoupa ?]ode xo(va) kal Tédeodv poe TobTO [apt 
ro aniplws? 

L. 5. ruynv, vienv, etc.; we expect Adve (ypdde, mpooTifer, etc.) dpoiws, etc. yve 
(Ken. «vt, but I think the a of aay. in the line above misleads our eyes): probably here 
is a word for “formula” (¢f. o77dy); we might expect Ad(yor). L. 7 dos (or dog por) ydper, 
émwtvyiay or the like. The fragment on the left side may now be placed in the correct 
distance from the right side due to the magic words filling up the lacunae. L. 10: probably 
we have here an adverb or we may have the object for rétecov. For fragm. b (Ken. p. 115) 1. 
we have to retain rapdyipov = rapéyipmor, cf. |. 8 éraxodovOjaas (= érea Bar). 


li—2 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT 
A. PAPYRI (1923-1924) 


By H. IDRIS BELL 


(I wave to thank Mr. Tod, Mr. W. H. Buckler, Mr. Norman H. Baynes, and Mr. H. J. M. Milne for references 
and the loan of books, and many authors for their kindness in sending me copies of their works. As before 
I have not included references to articles in works such as PAvcLY-WiIssowa-KROLL or, as a rule, to mere 
notices which add nothing to the subject dealt with.) 


1, Lrrerary TExts. 
(Omitting religious and magical works, for which see § 2.) 


General. The last part of the Oxyrhynchus Pupyri included no literary texts, and the year has indeed 
been singularly barren in the publication of new literary papyri. P. Oy. xv has been reviewed by K. Fr. 
W. Scuipr (G.G.d, CLXxxvi, 1924, 1-17), who is as usual liberal in conjectures and supplements, some 
of them rather extensive, but I understand that the majority do not stand the test of submission to the 
MSS. The publication of literary papyri by Wryvxr referred to last year (Journal, xX, 147) is reviewed hy 
A. R[osraent] (Ric. di Fil, N.S., 1, 1924, 134-5). The only new publication I have noted is one by 
Fr. BrraBe of some Heidelberg fragments. These comprise the following: (1) Fragments, none large, 
most of them minute, of an obviously late lyric (or lyrics). In E+F a reference to the story of Tereus and 
Itys is certain, in C+D possible, and the whole may perhaps be on the same theme. The metre is an 
anapaestic dimeter with an iaibus in the last foot. There are many curious compound words. P, Heid. Inv. 
No, 222, 2nd/3rd cent. (2) Questions and answer ; an interesting addition to the class of literature, so 
popular in the Middle Ages, known as erotupocryseis. Inv. No. 1716 verso, 2nd cent. (3) A further fragment 
of Inv. No. 1701, previously edited by BILABEL in his OVAPTYTIKA (Journal, x, 147). This contains portions 
of cols, s and ¢. Fragmente aus der Heidelberger Papyrussammlung, in Philologus, LXXx (N.F., LXxIv), 1925, 
331-41. 

A very useful volume has been published by C. H. OLpraTHER. This is a register of the literary texts 
on papyrus discovered up to date arranged under authors or (in the case of anonymous works) subjects. 
The similar list in Kenyon’s Pulaeography of Greek Papyri has long been out of date, and even the more 
recent one in Scutsart’s Hinfiihrung is already becoming antiquated, so that the new one, though not 
absolutely exhaustive (in such matters exhaustiveness is an ideal hardly to be realized), is a valuable 
addition to the literature of the subject. It does not however include Christian texts; and it may be 
suggested to the author of any future work of the kind that its utility (if also the labour involved) would 
be greatly increased by the inclusion of references to at least the more important discussions of the papyri 
concerned. OLDFATHER, very usefully, distinguishes texts on ostraca or tablets, school exercises, and those 
written on the verso of documents, and gives the provenance where known ; but it would have been useful 
also to indicate whether the MSS. referred to are rolls or codices and to note specially vellum fragments. 
In two concluding chapters OLDFATHER discusses, first, “the literary texts in the schools,” and then “the 
chronological distribution and provenience of the literary texts.” The Greek Literary Texts from Greco- 
Roman Egypt: A Study in the History of Civilization. (University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social 
Sciences and History, No. 9.) Madison, 1923. Pp. viii+-104. The volume has been reviewed by G. DE] 
S[axctis] (Riv. di Fil., N.S., 11, 1924, 565-6) and A. BouLENGER (Rev, et. anc., XXVI, 1924, 370-1). 

In the recent number of the Archiv A. K6rte continues his review of recently published literary texts. 
This instalment contains the remainder of the prose authors with an appendix of other texts published 
since the first part of the article appeared. Literarische Texte mit Ausschluss der christl ichen, in Archiv, Vil, 
225-58. I have not thought it necessary to note KORTE’s comments specially in connexion with single 
texts ; those interested in literary papyri may be trusted to turn to his article. 
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Epic Poetry. V. BERARD in his introduction to the Budé Odyssey has a valuable section on the papyri, 
in which he sketches the history of papyrological discovery, and discusses the evidence of papyri, etc. He 
gives (pp. 62-4) a list of the known papyri of the Odyssey, including a new one (7 fragments) containing 
portions of « and x, now at Paris, and dating from the 3rd ceut. p.c., and also a small fragment at Geneva, 
of the 2nd or 8rd cent. of our era, containing a few lines of 3. Zatroduction a U Odyssée. (Coll. des Univ. de 
France.) Paris, Belles Lettres, 1924. Vol. 1. Pp. 459. List of MSS. used pp. 10-14; section on papyri 
pp. 51-70. 

In certain fragments of the British Museum Dionysiwen edited by Milne, WinaMowrrz-MOoELLENDOREF 
recognized an account of the return of the Achaeans from Troy (see Jowrval, x, 148). HILLER von 
GAERTRINGEN now points out that the subject seems rather to be the return of Heracles froin the earlier 
expedition against Troy, His view is almost certainly right. Herakles Ruekkehv von Ion, in G.G_N., 1928, 
24-6. 

Thave been unable to see D. Meurt, Catersuchungen uber einige Pupyrastragmente einer griechischen 
Dichtung (Ziirich, 1920, 8°, Pp. 43. Diss.), which deals with the hymns edited by PoweLt in Joura. Phil., 
xxxiv. I may mention here, rather than below, U. v. Winamowrtz-MoreLienporerr’s Hellenistische 
Dichtung in der Zeit des Kallimachos (Berlin, Weidmaun, 1924. 2 vols., vini+ 244, 338), 

Lyric Poetry. The second volume of J. M. Epuonps’s Lyra Grueca in the Loeb Library (London, Heine- 
mann, 1924. Pp. vili+470' does not concern the papyrologist so nearly as vol. 1 but contains two papyro- 
logical items, the new Ibycus fragments (P. Oxy. 1790) and the Simonides sayings in P. Hibeh 17. The 
only review of it I have noticed is by A. Rfosracnr] (tiv. dé Fil, N.S., m1, 1924, 569-70). A work by 
G. Boysgau (2), Les chansons de Mytiline truduites del Eolien Capris un pupyrus ' Montpellier, Firmin et 
Montane (?}, 1922), is accessible to me, A dissertation (lithographed from the author’s autograph) by 
J. GIESsLER on Prosodische Zeichen in den antiken Hundschriften yriechischer Lyriker (ins. Giessen, 1923, 
Pp. 40) reached me, by the kindness of Prof. KALBFLEISCH, just as this is going to press. 

J. M. Epatonps, in a paper read at a meeting of the Cambridge Philological Society, suggests, & propos 
of Loper’s new reading of a fragment of the Alcaeus papyrus P. Oxy. 1233 (see Jowrnul, x, 148', the 
restoration MuriAd|yrav. This involyes supposing a short a, and he adduces evidence which, he holds, 
suggests the possibility of this. A Sidelight un the Aeulie Declension, in Cumb. Univ, Reporter, 11 March, 
1924, P, Maas cites parallels to the idea expressed in 1. 11 of fragm. 142 of the Sappho papyrus 
P. Oxy. 1787. Aehrenlese, in Jahkresber. Philol. Vereins zu Berlin, xLvt /1922°, 179. 

Elegiacs, Epigrams, Satire. R. PFEIFER has brought out a new edition of his Callimachus. It is the 
same as the former one up to p. 92, after which he adds P. Oxy. 1793. There is an index verborum. 
Callimachi Fragmenta nuper reperta, editio maior. Bonnae, Marcus and Weber, 1923. Pp. 122. It has 
been reviewed by D. Basst (Boll. Fil. Class. xxx1, 6), W. E. J. Kuiper (Moseuin, Leyden, xxxt, 1924, 
198-9), E. Cann (Rev, é. vae., SXv1, 1924, 17-4), and A. Rfostagyr] (Riv. di Fil, N.S., u, 1924, 136). 

A. D. Kyox’s First Grech Anthologist (see Journul, x, 149) has leen reviewed by J. M. Epauonps 
(Camb. Review, XLV (1924), 317) and G. D[E] S[anctis] (Rie. di Fil, N.S., 4, 566); and Kyox has himself 
published an important article on the Cercidas papyrus, giving the result of recent work on it, in the 
course of which, with the collaboration of Messrs. Lamacrarr and Minye, he succeeded in placing a 
number of fragments and so in determining, very plausibly, the order of coluums and poems. He gives 
several new readings, acknowledging help from Mitne. The Kerkidus Papyrus, in Class. Ree., XXXvit1 
(1924', 101-4. O, Krtcer points out (degyptus, v, 1924, 247) that a Strassburg fragment published by 
Crosert in Rhein. Mus., LXVUI (1913), p. 596, as Ionic prose is really in elegiac metre. 

Drama and Mime. G. Trauie’s Luripidis Hypsipyla (see Journal, x, 149} bas been reviewed hy W. Moret 
(Museum, Leyden, xxx1, 1924, 225-7; in German). 

Tn vol. XLIx (1923) of Bursians Juhresbericht is a valuable Bericht uber die Literatur zur griechischen 
Koimédie von 1914-1921 by E. West (pp. 95-192). 

In the ostracun text published by J. G. Mitye which I mentioned last year (Jouraul, x, 165), 
E, FRAENKEL recognizes two comic fragments, of which he attempts a reconstructiun, and on which he 
comments, He points out that they clearly come, like so many similar quotations, from an anthology, 
probably of the class Woyoe yevacxav. Fraymente der nenen Komodie, in Hermes, u1X (1924), 362-8, 

T know only from De Riccrs Bulletin a monograph by C. Lancer on slaves as characters in 
Menander’s plays. De seret persona upd Menundrum. Diss. Bonn, Georg, 1919. Pp. 130. G. Coprota 
discusses the relations between Menander and Terence in an article studying specially the Epitrepontes, 
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the Samia, and the Heros. Nota su Terenzio interprete di Menandro, in Atene e Roma, N.S., Vv (1924), 
110-19. In the Hypothesis of the Heros Tu. StiFLER suggests in place of the obscure emirpode of the text, 
which Sudhaus corrected to émirpémg, the reading évi rpope. Zu Menander, in Philologus, LXxx (1924), 
206-7. H. Sauzr has published a monograph on the plot of the Perikeiromene. De Cireumtonsae Menan- 
dreae argumento. (Klassisch-Philologische Studien, Heft 2.) Berlin, E. Ebering, 1922. Pp. 53. A large 
volume by G. CapoviLia on Menander reaches me unfortunately too late for detailed study, but it seems 
best, in view of its obvious importance, to refer to it here. Menandro. (Pubbl. di “Aegyptus,” Serie Scien- 
tifica, 1.) Milano, “Aegyptus,” 1924. Pp. viii+ 352. 

HeapraM-Kwnox’s Herodas has been reviewed by L. E. Lorp (Class, Journ., x1x, 1923-4, 118-9) and 
anonymously (J.H.S., XLIV, 1924, 123), and Fantccr’s translation (see Journal, x, 150) is reviewed by 
O. TescaRi (Boll. Fil. Cluss., XXX, 163-5). R. Herzoe has edited a posthumous article by Crusivs on the 
last mime (the Dream), making a few corrections to bring it into accord with KNox’s new text, and adds 
an article of his own on the mime as now reconstructed. Cresivs’s article brings out the evidence for 
Herodas’s connexion with Cos and then discusses the mime in detail. Der Traum des Herondas, in Philo- 
logus, LXXIX (192+), 370-433. For a note on mime m1, 10, see below, § 2, Pugan cults. 

In connexion with Herodas I may refer to a note by LumBroso on the 15th Idyll of Theocritus (the 
Adoniazusae), n which, after quoting some parallels, he elects for the vulgate punctuation, poppe, ddxvee 
immos. Letter xx to Calderini, in Aegyptus, v (1924), 32-3. 

W. Cronert discusses, first, the Demades papyrus (Berl. Pap. 13045 in Kunst’s Rhetorische Papyri), 
and then WILCKEN’s Gymnosophisten (see Journal, x, 151). A propos of the first he sketches the relation 
of this class of literature to the “‘ Heidnische Mirtyrerakten.” Its model was, he holds, the ‘‘ urkundliche 
mazedonische Verhandlungsberichte.” Originally the accused was a criminal; then he was transformed to 
a hero put to death by tyranny. The well-known “Macedonian Dialogue” is another example of the genre. 
CRONERT gives new supplements for certain passages. Literaturgeschichtliches zur Alexandrinerzeit, in 
Anz. Wiener Ak., Phil.-hist. Kl., 12 March, 1924, no. viti. The Demades papyrus is also the subject of an 
article, inaccessible to me, by H. von Arnis, Zum Demudespapyrus, in Wiener Studien, xuiu (1922-3). 
(For reviews of Kuyst’s volume as a whole, see below, Orators.) 

Afusic. The Christian hymn with musical notation published as P. Oxy. 1786 continues to attract 
attention. TH. ReINAcH gives a musical restoration, suggests new readings and supplements, and discusses 
the papyrus from the point of view of its musical interest. Un ancétre de la musique Wéglise, in Rev. 
musicale, II (1922), no. 9, 8-25. C. DEL GRANDE deals with both the music (which he too gives in modern 
notation) and the metre. The latter he explains as “ monometri anapestici,” and he quotes analogies to the 
text from classical (pagan) writers. Jnno cristiano antico, in Riv. Indo-Greco-Jtal., vu (1923), 11-17. 
K. Mcnscuer discusses the metre, and thinks, as against R. WaGNyer, who believed the middle portion 
to be dactylic, that the whole hymn was purely anapaestic. Zum christlichen Dreifaltigkeitshymnos aus 
Oxyrhynchos, in Philologus, LXXx (1924), 209-13. W. N. Srgarys has also published a note on the papyrus. 
A Church Hymn 1760 Years Old, in Class, Journ., x1x (1923-4), 563-4, 

Historical Writers. Brtapet’s Historikerfragmente (see Journal, x, 151) has been well reviewed by 
G. De Sanctis (ftiv. Fil. Class., N.S., 1, 1923, 487-90; detailed remarks and suggestions), C. O. ZuRETTI 
(Boll. Fil. Class., XXX, 145-6), and P. RotssEn (Rev. é. anc., XXVI, 1924, 265-6). 

G, Matuiev and B, HavssovLuier have collaborated in an edition of Aristotle’s Athenaion Politeia in 
the Bude series of texts. Aristote, Constitution dAthénes. Paris, Belles Lettres, 1922. Pp. xxxii+ 102, 
This edition has been reviewed by A. WILLEM (Bull. bibl. et péd. du Musée belge, xxvutt, 1924, 141-3) and 
anonymously (J.H.8., xiv, 1924, 301); and HaussovLiieR himself has published a note on the volume 
in which he corrects some misprints and errors (Rev. de Phil., xuvut, 1924, 77-9). Kenyon’s edition has 
been reviewed by W. A. GloLicHER] (Hermathena, 1922, 341). F. E. Apcock discusses the difficulty of 
the dates indicated by Aristotle for the exiles of Peisistratus. After rejecting various attempts to solve 
the problem, he suggests that they are an interpolation of alternative datings to account for the required 
period, 272. 5+11 or 6410. The Exiles of Peisistratus, in Class. Quart., Xvi (1924), 174-81. R. J. BonneR 
holds that in the disputed passage xxxix, 5 there is no question of restoring to the Areopagus its jurisdiction 
in murder cases, since this was never taken away; Aristotle’s meaning is that the amnesty was not to 
include murderers, for murder involved religious pollution. Mote on Aristotle Constitution of Athens 
veri. 5,in Class. Phil., x1x (1924), 175-6. 

In an article on the trial of Epaminondas, in which he elects for Plutarch’s account (in a moditied form) 
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as against Diodorus’s, M. Cary uses the evidence of the Hellenicu Oryrhyachia for the existence of a federal 
tribunal in Boeotia, which he believes still existed, and that Epaminondas was tried before it. The Trial 
of Epaminondas, in Class. Quart., xvii (1924), 182-4. 

W. R. Haturpay, in a note on Herodotus’s story of Cleisthenes and the Sicyonian tribes, refers in 
passing to the Ephorus (?) fragments, P. Oxy. 1365. Orthagoriscus, in Cluss, Rev., XXXvttt (1924), 15. 

E. Loser] points out that P. Oxy. 865 is a fragment, not of a Sicilian history, as the editors took it, 
but of an account of Philoctetes (reading id Udpou 75 oxéd[os). Bod. Quart. Rec., wv, 172. 

T have referred above (under Dramu) to CRONERT’s dincussion of WILCKEN’s Alerunder der Grosse und 
die indischen Gymnosophisten. 

Orators. In some notes on the text of Aeschines U. voy WinamowiTz-MoELLENDORFF uses P. Oxy. 
1625. Lesefriichte, cLXXXVU, in Hermes, L1x (1924), 265-7. 

Besides the articles on the Demades papyrus noticed above under Drama, Kunst’s Rhetorische Papyri 
(see Journal, X, 151) has been reviewed by G. Ammon (Phil. Wovk., xLIV, 1924, 1249-52), G. D[E] S[anctis] 
(Riv. Fil. Class., N.S., u, 1924, 421-2), and K. Fr. W. Scusupt (0.2.Z., xxvu, 1924, 455-6). An article 
on the volume (review ?), Vewe Uiterarische Papyri der Berliner Sammlung, ww Wiener Blatter (1923-4, 5) is 
not accessible to me. 

Philosophy, K. Kt1per has published an article on the Antiphon papyrus, P. Oxy. 1364, which he 
discusses chiefly from the philosophical point of view. Over de Jongst-Outdekte Frugmente can den Sophist 
Antiphon, in Mededeelingen Ak. Amsterdam, Afd. Letterkunde, Deel 53, Serie A. Amsterdam, J. Muiller, 
1920. Pp. 19-52. G, Coppoa contributes to the new number of Aegyptus (Vv, 1924, 213-30) an article on 
the papyri of Plato, which I have not yet had time to read. Appunti intorno ai papiri di Platone. 

In a review of P. Oxy. xv already referred to Scuurpr (p. 11) mentions a re-edition of Oxy. 1797 by 
Diets in the Nacktrage to the 2nd volume of his Vorsokvatiker, p. xxxv ff. and by himself in the Ist Heft 
of Human. Gymnasium, 1924, 11 ff., but I have been unable to see either work. 

A. Rostag@xi is publishing a long and detailed article on JENSEN’s Philodemos uber die Gedichte (see 
Journal, X, 152). Filodemo contro P estetica classica, in Riv. Fil. Cluss., N.S., 1 (1923), 401-23 (1. Com- 
posizione e nesso logico del V libro Mepi mompdrev), 1 (1924), 1-28 (tu he continued). The volume has 
also been reviewed by R. Pairippson (Phil. Woch., xuiv, 1924, 417-21; laudatory; important), F. Dory- 
SEIFF (D, Lit.-Z., N.F., 1, 1924, 415-20), and V. S[cHoLpERER] (J.H.S., xL1v, 1924, 299). 

An edition of the papyrus MSS. of Demetrius Laco by V. DE Fatco (L’Epicureo Demetrio Lacone, 
Napoli, Cimmaruta, 1923), which is inaccessible to me, is reviewed by E. Bicnone, It shows, according to 
the reviewer, “una conoscenza per la sua eta veramente rara della letteratura epicurea, assai notevole e 
ricco acume di congettura, giudizio personale, bella coltura filologica.” BiGNoNE makes some criticisms 
and corrections. A proposito di una edizione dei papiri di Demetrio Lacone, in Rie. Indo-Greco-Ital., vit 
(1923), 181-6. 

Science, mediecne. In one of his letters to Calderini (the 23rd) G. LumBroso deals with the confusion 
which converted the geographer Ptolemy into a king. Aegyptus, v (1924), 33-4. 

W. R. Dawson has published a brief but interesting account of Coptic medicine with special reference 
to a Cairo papyrus published by Caassinat (dfém. Inst. Fr. Arch. Or., XXX, 1921). He quotes from this 
various prescriptions, with some notes on them, and concludes with an account and pictures of a Coptic 
surgical instrument case at Cairo (from dan. Serv, x). Eyyptian Medicine under the Copts in the early 
centuries of the Christian Era, in Proc. Roy. Soc. Med. (Hist. Section), xv1t (1924), 51-7. (See also § 5 below, 
on mummification ) 

In the recent edition by C. Grarratano and Fr. VoLiser of Apicius, De re coquinaria (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1922. Pp. 96) the editors include (pp. 87-91) the papyri published by BILaABEL in OVAPTYTIKA 
(see Journal, X, 152). Ihave referred above to BiraBet’s recent publication of further fragments of one 
of these papyri. 

Romances. LAVAGNINI’s Origini has been reviewed by E. Caney (Rev. é&. gr., XXXVI, 1923, 558-61; 
critical but appreciative). 

ZIMMERMANN’s De Charitonis Codice Thebano (see Journal, x, 153) has been reviewed by O. Sraniin 
(Phil. Woch., xtiv, 1924, 344; “der fleissigen Arbeit, die auf genauer Kenntnis des Sprachgebrauchs 
Charitons steht, wird man fast in allen Einzelheiten und in dem Gesamtergebnis zustimmen kinnen 2), 
D. C. Hessenine (Museum, Leyden, xxx1, 1924, 227-8), and B. A. Mitrur (Lit. Zentralbl., LEXv, 
1924, 626). 
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As this goes to press I am able to adda reference to a short article by ZIMMERMANN, Suppleimenta 
Churitonea, in Aegyptus, V (1924), 202-4, 

Jiscellaneous. A propos of the second part of P. Oxy. 1241, which contains a list of inv entors, 
Leumproso, in his 25th letter to Calderini, recalls a humorous passage in Don Quixote. Aegyptus, v (1924), 
36-7 

2. RELIGIon, Magic, ASTROLOGY. 
neluding Texts.) 

Pagan cults. Ta. Hopryer has published two further parts of his most valuable Fontes Historiae 
Reliyionis Aegyptiacae (Purs 11 auctores a Clemente Romano usque ad Porphyriui continens, Bonnae in 
aedibus A. Marci et E. Weberi, 1923. Pp. 275-476; Pars iv auctores ab Eusebio usque ud Procopium 
Cuesareensem continens, 1924. Pp. 477-708). The next part will complete the collection and contain 
indexes. Part 1 has been reviewed by K. Preisenpanz (Lit. Zentrulbl., LEXIV, 1923, 209-10), Parts 1 and It 
together by A. 8S. Hunr (Journal, x, 1924, 180-1), m alone by W. v. Brssine (Phil, Wock., xiiv, 1924, 
152-8), and m1 by the same (Phil. Woch., XLIV, 984-5) aud G. Raper (Rev. et. avie., XXVI, 1924, 259-60). 

Kery’s Orphicorum fragmenta has been reviewed by J. GEFFcKEN (D. Lit,-Z., XLIV, 1923, 273-6; 
laudatory) and E. Bienone (fie. Fil. Class., N.S., 1, 1924, 417-8). A. Rfostacni] calls attention to an 
article, inaccessible to me, by OLIVIERI on the fragment of an Orphic ritual published by Smyly as P.Gurob 1. 
OLIVIERI propounds some new supplements, Rituale di Misteri recentemente scoperto, in Atti R. Ac. Vapoli, 
N.S., vil, 273-305. Rostaeyr’s note in 2c. Fil. Class., 1 (1928), 390-2. 

Hoprner’s Geheimlehren von Lamblichus has been reviewed by J. JurHNER (D. Lit.-Z., N.F., 1, 1924, 
582-8) and H. Lerseeane (0.L.Z., 1924, 203-5). Hoprner replies to the criticisms of the latter in a 
specially published Lroad-sheet entitled Entgegnung. 

A reference must be made to an important publication, the first volume of W.Scorr’s Hermeticu. This 
has a sub-title which sufficiently explains its character: The unctent Greck and Latin writings which 
contain religious or philosophic teachings ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus, edited with English translation 
and notes. Volume 1: Latroduction, Texts and Translation. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924. Pp. 549 with 
frontispiece. 30s. For matter of interest to papyrologists see pp. 130 (P. Berol. 9764) and 394 ff (Mimaut 
Pap.). (1 owe this information to Mr. A. D. Nock.) 

I know only from a review by F. Maror (Aegyptus, v, 1924, 95-7) a work by M. Mopica on the priests 
and ecclesiastical organization of Graeco-Roman Egypt. It is apparently a useful summary sketch of the 
subject, intended rather to state existing knowledge than to present the results of original research, 
LP ordinamento sacerdotule e la proprieti ecelesiasticu nel? Egitto yreco-romano, Palermo, 1921. Pp. 64. 
In an interesting article on PREISIGKE’s edition of the Prince Joachim Ostraca H. Sorras points out that 
some words taken by PREISIGKE as names are really priestly titles. movepymBijxts is really “le grand du 
faucon,” ropOerys “prétre de Thot.” In a postscript he recoguizes these titles in Sp1zGELBERw’s report on 
excavations in the Theban necropolis in 1908. Le thiase @OUmbos, in Ree. arch. Xit (1921), Avr.-Juin, 
24-36. W. SprEGELBERG gives what seems likely to be the true explanation of the puzzling wapv (so read 
by ScatBarr) of the Guomon papyrus. He reads the words as Waov and explains as 2¢- w=“ procession” 
(Copt. *ujav). Die Bedeutung ron Waov tn dem Gnomon des Idios Logos, in Archie, vu, 185-6, 

In an article on pagan cult-associations, written with special reference to the Basilica of the Porta 
Maggiore, A. D. Nock has some references to papyri. The Historical Importance of Cult-Associations, in 
Cluss, Rev., XXXVI (1924), 105-9. 

I may just refer in passing to an article by P. ScHNABEL on the royal cults of Hellenistic times. Die 
Begrindung des hellentstischen Konigskultes durch Alexander, in Klio, x1x (1924), 113-27. 

A propos of a passage in P. Berol. 7927 ridiculing the popular conception of Eros as a child A. D. Nock 
discusses this idea. He concludes as follows: “Both Eros, then, and the Cabiric MAIS or Kadmilos may 
be considered as the pee in terms of deity of the sacral function of boyhood.” Eros the Child, in 
Class, Rev., XXXVI (1924), 152-5, 

The controversy as to a nature of the xaroy7 of the Serapeum (see Journal, x, 154) continues 
vigorously, having been given new life by von Worss’s Asylwesen, which I noticed last year. The main 
subject of that book properly belongs to § 6 below, but since most of the reviews deal largely with the 
question of the caroxy I must mention them here also. WoEss’s theory that the xdroyo: were refugees in 
asylum in the Serapeum is adopted by H. Lietamann (Z Veut. Wiss., xx11, 1923, 313) and by C. F. Len- 
many-Hatcrr, who in the course of a long and important review traverses WILCKEN’s counter-arguments 
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(Friedrich ¢. Woess’ Asylwesen Agyptens in der Ptolemucrieit, in Kio, SIX, 1924, 217-31). Witexen in a 
notice of his own U_P.Z., 1, 2 (see Journal, x, 157) replies to LENMANN- Hacpt in what xeems to me a con- 
vincing manner as regards the arguinents in question (Archie, vin, 299-301), TE Liaw anp rejects Worss’s 
theory (Z. Sav.-St, xiv, 1924, 568-8): P. KoscHaker, in a laudatory review of the book, adopts an 
attitude of reserve but mentions some considerations which make :gainst the asylun theory (0.4.7. XXViI, 
1924, 195-9); and L. WENGER agrees in the main with WrtcheN but points out certain difficulties as 
regards the beginning and the end of the caroyy. He suggests that the would-be cdroyes offered an oath 
which the priests could accept or reject (D. Lit.-Z., N.F., 1, 1924, 207-306; this is a review of U.P.Z, 1, 
Land 2). Lastly, I must refer to a very elaborate article by P. GortiLot “written before the appearance of 
Woess's book) on the whole subject of the supposed connexion between Christian monasticism aud the 
pagan cults, particularly the caroyn of the Serapeum, in which, after a careful and well-documented survey 
of the available evidence and the literature which it has evoked, he decisively rejects the theory of a con- 
nexion. He discusses the various theories as to the nature of the caroyy, rejecting them in turn but without 
definitely propounding a theory of his own. Les origives du monachisme chreétion et Tunerenne religion de 
I Eyupte, in Rech. de setence rel, XI (1920), 303-54, xir (1921), 29-86, 168-218, 328-61, xu (1922), 
46-68. 

G. P. WETTER has published what seeins an important article, though, being in Swedish, it 1 uuintel- 
ligible to me, on the Isis liturgy and the Imouthes papyru-, P. Oxy. 1380 and 1381. Tea nyfunni dokument 
Frau den religioss synkretismen t Egypten under romerska kejsurtiden, in Erunos, vu (918), 114-59. Ey, 
BRECCIA, AMOnY sole epigraphical notes which fall ontside my scope, publishes an wnseription of a.p, 162-3 
mentioning Suvyevixhs Oeas "Iovdos Sacddews. Bull. Sue, Arch. dU ANlew., NS., V, 273, no. 16. 

In a note on the interesting papyrus B.G.C. 1216. W. SpeleGELBERG points out that the name 
‘AOepveBOym Means “ Hathor, Lady of Aphroditopolis” (Dem. H-t-Hr-nb, ‘t)-tpj"hu, The papyrus, as he 
remarks, clearly comes from the Aphroditopolite nome ; it In a “ Steuerauseinandersetaung zwischen dem 
Tempelland...von Aphroditopolis und dein Firkus,” which had reproached the temple authorities with too 
small tax-payments. This is their answer. ‘A@epye30grq=“ Hathor, Herrin con Aphroditopolis, in Archiv, 
Vil, 183-5. 

SPIEGELBERG also deals with the falcou-cult on the island of Philae, illustrating from a passage in 
Buper’s Mose. Coptic Terts (1915, its survival to the 4th cent. and its end. The narrative confirms the 
authenticity of the signature Mdpxos @:Av in the subscription to St. Athanasius’s letter to the Antiochenes. 
Der Falkenkultus auf der Insel Philue tn christlicher Zeit, in Archiv, vi, 136-9. 

In an important article, showing a wide range of reading, G. CaroviLLa discusses the cult of the rider- 
god Heron. His main conclusions are as follows :—The rider-god “Hpwy to whom temples were dedicated 
at Magdola and Theadelphia, and who was represented on the coins of Diospolis, was the Thracian god, a 
hypostasis of Rhesus with characteristics proper to Sabazios. The cult was brought by Thracian merce- 
naries from Thrace in the early years of Philadelphus. He traces the factors which helped the ditfuston and 
the popularity of the god, who later became a Christian rider-saint. J7 dio Heron in Tracia e in Lyitto, 
in Riv. Fil. Cluss., N.S., 1 (1923), 424-67. 

O. Kern adduces fresh evidence, from PREMERSTEIN’s work on the Alexandrian anti-Jewish literature 
(see Juurual, X, 162 f.), for the connexion of the cult of Aion m the Koreion at Alexandria with Eleusis. 
Plitos in Alevurdreia, in Arch. f. Religionsw., XX (1923-4), 199-200. 

In an article on the “tears of Nannakos” (Herodas, tt, 10) W. M. CaLper calls attention toa Lycaonian 
inseription mentioning the village of Novoxox@py, Which shows that the form was Nanuakos, not Annakos, 
and that Nannakos was not a “ hypostasis” of Enoch. H. J. Rosk suggests that im the oldest version of 
the legend the deluge was perhaps caused by the tears of Nannakos. The Tears of Nuvnukos' Herudus, Il, 
10), in Class. Ree., XXXVI (1924), 113. 

Christianity, Biblicul and theologicul texts. [ referred last year (Journal, x, 154) to a publieation by 
G. Rupgere which I had been unable to see, The author has since been kind enough to send me a copy, 
enabling me to supply further particulars. The fragraents he publishes contain: Js. 42. 3, 4; 52.13; 53. 
1,2; 53.6, 75 Genes. 26.13, 14, The date is the 4th or 5th cent. (4th is perhaps, from the facsimile, the 
more likely) ; the MS. (P. Christ. 22 ¢ and 6; bought by Errrem in Egypt in 1920) is acodea. The com- 
bination of Isaiah and Genesis in one volume suggests that it was a “Textbuch fur kultischen Zweck.” 
Most of RupBEeRG’s commentary is devoted to the question of format, edz. the writing in narrow columns. 
He gives a list of similar theological and Biblical MSS, in the Oxyrhynchus volumes, Septuagiuta-Fray- 
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mente unter den Papyri Osloenses. (Videnskapsselskapets Forhandlinger for 1923. No. 2.) Kristiania, 
Jacob Dybwad, 1923. Pp. 8. 1 plate. 

R. Krieovr has published a short note on the new Coptic codex of St. John, the discovery of which by 
Brunton (not Perris, as I incorrectly stated) I mentioned last year (Journal, x, 155). The Oldest Manu- 
seript of St. John’s Gospel in Coptic, in Expositor, 9 S., 1924, 303-5. Since this was written I have seen 
the actual text of the MS., which has now appeared, edited by THomMpsoy, with an introduction (including 
an account by Perris of the discovery), a collation with the Greek text, an English translation, and a 
Coptic glossary. The Gospel of St. John according to the earliest Coptic manuscript. (Brit. School of Archaeo- 
logy in Egypt and Egyptian Research Account, xxIX year, 1923.) London, 1924. Pp. xxxix+70. 43 plates. 

P. Oxy. xv1 (below, § 3), which consists mainly of documents, contains three papyri of theological 
interest. These are: 1926, an oracular prayer to St. Philoxenus of a type already represented by several 
examples (6th cent.) ; 1927, a liturgical fragment (5th or 6th cent.); and 1928, Psalm xc, used as an 
amulet (5th or early 6th cent.). 

G. KrueeEr calls attention to Mrtne’s publication of the new fragment of Aristides, 4A pology (see Journal, 
x, 155), and reproduces the text, with some notes. Aristides, Apologie 15, 6-16, 1im Urtext, in Theol. Lit.-Z., 
XLIX (1924), 47-8. Another article on the same subject has been published by A. pD’ALES. He recounts 
briefly the history of the text and then gives a French translation of Milne’s text with that of Barlaam and 
Josaphat in parallel columns. He makes the curious blunder of supposing (1) that the new fragment was 
found at Oxyrhynchus, for which there is no warrant, the provenance being unknown, and (2), apparently, 
that Oxyrhynchus was situated in the Fayum. L’Apologie d’ Aristide et le roman de Barluam et Josaphut, 
in Rev. d. Quest. Hist., ut (1924), 354-9. 

G. Horner has now published the important Coptic fragment of the Didache (B.M. Or. MS. 9271) to 
which I referred last year (Journal, x, 155). A New Papyrus Fragment of the Diduché in Coptic, in Journ. 
Theol. Stud., XXV, 225-31. Attention is called to the discovery by E. Hennecke (Theol. Lit.-Z., xuix, 
1924, 408) and C. Scumipr (Kin neuer Didache-Fund, in D. Lit.-Z., N.F., 1, 1924, 95). The previously 
found (Greek) fragments, P. Oxy. 1782, are the subject of an article by R. H. Conyoxty, who reprints the 
fragments and discusses their significance for the text. ew Fragments of the Didache, in Journ. Theol. 
Stud., Xxv, 151-3. 

I must refer here to a translation of the Shepherd of Hermas by M. D1Betivs, a translation which, in 
a laudatory review (PAil. Woch., xu1v, 1924, 1269-71), P. THomsEn describes as “gewissermassen der Ersatz 
einer neuen Ausgabe.” In an elaborate introduction DrBeLius uses the papyrus evidence. Der Hirt des 
Hermas (Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, Erganzungsband, tv. Theil). Tuibingen, J. C. B, Mohr, 1923 
Pp. v+415-644. Geb. 5 M., geb. 7 M. : ° 

P, JErnstTED? publishes a fragment of a Christian hymn, formerly in the possession of PB, Turaiey. 
Ein kirchenpoetisches Papyrusfragment, in Aegyptus, V (1924), 183-4. , 

A. E[mruarp] rejects Schermann’s explanation of the prayers edited by C. Schmidt (see Journal, 1x 
102). Bye. Z., xx1v, 202-3, ae 

The 3rd Heft of the new series of Baden papyri is devoted to an edition by Fr. Birapen of a Coptic 
fragment relating to the founders of the Manichaean heresy, apparently from a work contra Manichaeos or 
something similar. It contains an account of Scythianus and Terebinthus, and stands nearest to the 
version given by Cyril of Jerusalem. Verdf. a. d. bad. Pap.-Samml., Heft 3. Lin koptisches Fragment 
itber die Begriinder des Manichaismus. Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1924. Pp. 16. 

I must just refer to the appearance of C. Scuaipt’s eagerly expected edition of the Coptic text of 
the Pistis Sophia. There is an interesting introduction. Coptica, 11, Pistis Sophia. Hauniae, Gyldendal 
1925. Pp. xxxix+456. ; 

Documents and history. H. DELEBAYE has published an important work on the Egyptian martyrs, in 
which, after an account of the various persecutions, and an examination of Eusebius’s evidence, he acai 
in detail with the later authorities (synaxaria, etc.). In an appendix he gives (1) a Greek Passion of 
Paphnutius from the unique MS., Vatican Greek 1660 ; (2) a revised text of the Latin Passion of Psotius 
published by Wilhelm from two MSS. ; (3) a collection of variants from MS. Bodl. Fell 3 to the Passion of 
ae’ There is an Index of Saints. Les Martyrs d Egypte. Bruxelles, Soc. des Bollandistes, 1923. 

N. H. Baryes discusses two vexed questions in connexion with the Great Persecution. I. The Fi th 
Edict.—A Suggestion. He thinks the edict was due to Galerius. Maximian hesitated to enters eal 
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Galerius threatened war, when he gave way. Then Galerius confronted Diocletian with a fudt accompli ; 
he, broken in health, yielded, but soon afterwards abdicated. The theory seems likely on the whole 
evidence, though it may be pointed out, as regards the dates of martyrdoms, that the fact that they cannot 
be proved before a certain date does not make it certain that they did net occur. II. The Chronology of 
the Ninth Book of the Historia Ecclesiastica of Eusebius. Against LAWLor (in his Zusebtana) he attempts to 
establish the correct sequence of events. He concludes: * Provided that we do not identify the message 
of Constantine of the autumn of 312 with the ‘ Edict of Milan,’ the chronology of the nth book...is con- 
sistent with itself and with our other authorities.” Z'wo Votes on the Great Persecution, in Class. Quart, 
xv (192-4), 189-94. 

Kyrprine’s Libelli (see Journal, X, 156) has been reviewed by H. Goetz (Dokwmente aus der Decischen 
Christenverfolgung, in Theol. Lit.-Z., XLIX, 1924, 204-6) and WILCKEN (Archiv, vu, 307-8). 

For some important documents bearing on Church histury in the 4th cent. and a possible early 
reference to Christianity see below, $ 3, BELL's Jews and Christians. 

I have referred above, under Pugun cults, to GOBILLOT's Les origines du monachisme chrétien. 

One of the most important events of the period reviewed is the posthumous publication of J. MaseEro’s 
history of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, prepared for press by the late A. ForTEscUE and, after his death, 
by G. Wier. It 1s in a sense only a fragment, for none of it was revised by the author, some chapters were 
untinished, and in particular the later portiou was so imperfect that nuthing could be done with it, and it 
was necessary to end the volume with the year 616 instead of with the Arab conquest ; but the devuted 
labours of the editors have made it appear far less like a fragment than might have been expected. 
Maspero’s work was always of high quality, showing, despite his youth, wide knowledge and critical judge- 
ment, and this volume, though it has of course shortcomings (doubtless more than it would have shown 
had the author lived to complete it), is a masterly work, which will be of immense value to all students of 
Byzantine Egypt. The narrative is clear and readable, in itself no small achievement when we remember 
how confused and confusing are the petty squabbles and endless ramifications of schism with which the 
author had to deal, and the volume is a mine of information. Histoire des Putriarches d Alexundrie depuis 
la mort deVEmpereur Anastase jusqwa la réconciliation des églises jucobites (518-616,. (Bibl. de U' Ecole des 
Huutes Etudes, ccxxxvue fasc.) Paris, Champion, 1923. Pp. xv+429. It has been reviewed by W. E. 
Cres (Journ. Theol. Stud., XXv, 1924, 425-32 ; important) aud H. I. Bex (Journal, x, 1924, 209-12). 

H. D[gLeHareE] has published an interesting article on the Oxsyrhynchus calendar (P. Oxy. 1357). He 
gives the text in full and follows it with a detailed discussion. He holds that the mdmas wus the local 
Bishop, for whose temporary absence at Alexandria arrangements had been made. Le Calendrier d'Uxy- 
rhynque pour Pannée 535-536, in Anal. Bollund., XLII, 83-99. 

H, J. M. Mityg has edited a British Museum papyrus (P. Lond. 45541849) containing a table of 
Psalms and lections for Lent. The papyrus, which is probably of the 6th cent., makes an interesting 
addition to our knowledge of the history of the liturgy. ELurly Psalms und Lections for Lent, in Journal, x 
(1924), 278-82. 

I have referred above ($ 1, Wustc) to reviews of the Christian hymn from Oxyrhynchus. 

GHEDINI's Lettere eristiane (see Journal, X, 155) has been reviewed by C. DEL GRANDE (Liv. Indo-greco- 
itul., vit, 1924, 172-3), H. D[ELeHayve] (Anal. Bolland., xii, 1924, 173-4), and W. Scuusarr (0.L.Z,, xxv1, 
1923, 561). References to some further reviews will be found in Aegyptus, V (1924), 114, no. 3978, 

P. Oxy. xvi (below, $3) contains many documents which are of interest to the student of Christian 
antiquities. 

I may refer briefly to the publication of vols. 1 and ur of F. J. DotcEr’s Ixeys. mu Band. Der Heilige 
Fisch. Pp. xvit+656. Index. m1 Band. Same sub-title. Pp. xvili+104 plates. Miinster in Westf., Aschen- 
dorff, 1922. The work has been reviewed by C. Cremen (Theol. Lit.-Z., xiv, 1923, 511-3; favourable ; 
disagrees on certain points) and H. L{1erzmany] (Z. neut. Wiss., xxi, 1924, 157-8). 

H. Mcnier shows that the Silyla often mentioned in Coptic literature is really the pagan Sibyl. First 
associated in the apocryphal scriptures with Enoch, she became a Christian saint, the object of a cult. 
La Sibylle Alexundrine chez les Coptes, in Bull. Soc. Arch. @ Alex, N.S., v, 196-201. 

Magie and astrology. Tu. Horryer has published the second part of his monumental work on 
Graeco-Egyptian magic. This part, which, like the first, has been written out, with admirable industry and 
care, by WESSELY and reproduced from his autograph, deals with the methods employed. Though Hoprner 
treats only of one department of magic his work is a storehouse of information on many aspects of the 
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subject and, with PretsENDANz’s Corpus of magical papyri (which, it is good news to hear, is now actually 
being printed), will furnish students of magic with an amount of material which should satisfy the most 
voracious appetite for some time to come. Griechisch-dgyptischer Offenbarungszauber. Seine Methoden. 
(Stud. zur Pal. u. Pap., xxtt.) Leipzig, Haessel, 1924. Pp. 172. 14 illustrations. 

Fr. Dornszirr has published an important work, in which he uses papyri, on the magical use of the 
alphabet. Dus Alphabet in Mystik und Magie. (Srotyeta, Studien zur Gesch. des antiken Weltbildes u. der 
griech, Wissenschaft, hrg. v. F. Bott, Heft vit.) Leipzig, Teubner, 1922. Pp. vi+177. Reviewed by 
O. Werxretcu (D. Lit.-Z., N.F., 1, 1924, 181-90 ; favourable) and F. Ln. Grirrity (Journal, x, 181). 

J have referred above (Pagan cults) to W. Scorr’s Herineticu. 

E. Peterson has reviewed PERDRIZED’s Negotiuin Perambulans in Tenebris (Byz-Neugr. Juhro., iW, 
1924, 409-10). 

Errrew’s Pupyrus mugiques grecs de Puris has been reviewed by A. C[ALDERINI] (deyyptys, V, 1924, 
109-10), K. Pretsenpanz (D. Lit.-Z., N.F., 1, 1924, 1505-7), and H. J. Ros (see below), his article on the 
London magical papyri by PREISENDANZ (D. Lit.-Z., N.F., 1, 1643), and that on the Berlin papyri by the 
same (Zit. Zentralbl., uxxv, 1924, 999), H. J. Rosx (Class. Rev., XXxvul, 1924, 213, along with the article 
on the Paris papyri), and P. THousen (Phil. Woch., x~iv, 1924, 1152). 

C. PREISENDANZ has published some notes on P. Berol. 5025, with new readings. This papyrus, with 
5026, is to begin his Corpus of magical papyri. Spicilegium eriticum ad pap. Berol. 5v.25, in Aegyptus, V 
(1924), 21-6. 

I have already referred above to a copy of Psalm x¢ used as an amulet, which appears in P. Oxy. xv1 
(no. 1928). The volume also contains a horoscope for the year 498 (2060) and three Gnostic charms against 
scorpions, of a not uncommon type (a similar document was last year acquired by the University of Michigan) 
—2061-3. 

Cu. GUIGNEBERT has reviewed E1TrEM and FRIDRICHSEN’s Christliches Amulett (Rev. de U' Hist. des Rel., 
LXXXVIL, 1923, 128-9), Errrem has himself published some further interesting articles. One deals with 
the magical device of slandering the beloved with a view to obtain power over her (or an enemy with the 
same object). The article has special reference to a passage in the great Paris papyrus, Dee ritvelle d:apodn, 
in Symbolae Osloenses, 1924, fasc. 2, May, 43-58. This is followed by an extremely interesting Appendix 
(Der SiaBoros und die magischen Elemente im NV.T., pp. 59-61), in which Errrem calls attention to the need 
of further investigation into the magical element in the New Testament. Another, miscellaneous, article 
contains one note which comes within the sphere of this bibliography, on the papyrus published by 
CAMPBELL Bonner (see Journal, x, 156), making some suggestions. Varis, op. cit, 71-4; see p. 71f, 
note 44. A third, dealing with a Scandinavian inscription, contains references to ancient analogies, 
including the evidence of magical papyri, for phallic symbolism. Zina Laukav, in Festskrift til Bibl fudlekar 
A. Kjer, 1924, 1-10 of off-print. 

There is just time to refer to an article by G. Méavtis, Votes sur quelques pupyrus magiyues, in 
Aegyptus, V (1924), 141-52, which arrives a» this is going to press. 

W. SPIEGELBERG illustrates by quotations from Hieroglyphic, Demotic, and Coptic texts the belief in 
the evil eye. He suggests that it came intv Egypt from the Libyans, perhaps with Dyn, XXTI, which 
was of Libyan stock. Der buse Blick im altugyptischen Glauben, in Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., ux (1924), 149-54. 
In an article on a small bell used as a charm against the evil eye K. KaLBFLetscu gives an account of the 
practice and of the belief in the evil eye, with some references to papyri. Dus Gluckchen im Oberhessischen 
Museum zu Giessen, in Heimat im Bild (Beilage zum Giessener Anzetger), 1924, 18 Dec. 


3. PupiicaTions OF Non-LiTERARY TExts, 
(N.B. Miscellaneous notes on and corrections of documents previously published are pluced in $9 below.) 

U. Witckey has published a further instalment of his (.P.Z., containing nos, 59-105 (pp. 297-452) 
The part is divided into subjects as follows: 1. Serapeum letters, nos. 59-76. 11. Dreams, 77-81. tv, re 
counts, 82-105, At the end is a note on WESTERMANN’s Zeno papyrus noticed below, Urkunden der 
Ptolemaerzeit (altere Funde). 1 Band, 3, Lieferung. Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter, 1924. The 
previous two parts have been reviewed by W. Scuupart (0.Z.Z,, XxviI, 1924, 194-6) and L. W 
(D. Lit.-Z, N.F., 1, 1924, 297-806), and all three by A. CALDERINI (deyyptus, v, 1924, 279-80), 

C. C. Epear continues his series of selected texts from the amazing Zeno archive, the wealth of which 
seems almost inexhaustible, for there is as yet not the slightest falling-off in the interest of the papyri 
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published. During the year under review three instalments have appeared. The first (Selected Papyri from 
the Archives of Zenon, in Ann. Sere., XXUI, 73-98) contains the following documents: 73. A valuation for 
customs purposes, very important for our knowledge of the customs tariff, of a consignment of goods to 
Pelusium destined for Apollonius aud others. May—June, 259 b.c.; 74. An account for payment of 
porterage on the same guods. 259 B.c.; 75, An account relating to a consignment of oil, also valuable for 
the custonis, as well as for oil prices; 76. Drafts of letters from Zeno to friends in Palestine concerning 
somne escaped slaves ; an interesting and valuable addition to our evidence on the slave trade. Probably 
259 8.c. (On this papyrus see below, § 4, Topogruphy.; The second (oy. cét., pp. 187-209) contams the 
following: 77. Account of linen garments and napkins supplied during a Journey in Palestine. 257 Bc. ; 
78. Satyra, a female harp-player, to Zeno, on an unpaid allowauce of clothing, 2.d. ; 79. Nicias to Apollonius, 
on fruit trees ; interesting. 19 Jan., 257 B.c.; 80, Amyntas to Zeno, on the arrest of Demetrius and the 
recovery of some plate. Received 1 March, 257 b.v.; 81. The same to the saine, same subject. 27 March, 
257 B.c.; 82. The same to the same, introducing Zopyrus. 27 March, 257 B.c.: 53. Zoilus to Alexander. 
26 Apr., 257 B.c.; 84. Toubias (the Palestinian sheikh) to Apollonius, with a eunuch and four young slaves, 
17 June, 257 B.c.; 85. Apollonius to Panacestor. 15 Nov., 257 B.c.; 86. Petition to Zeno from Dionysius, 
a situmetres, u.d.; 87. Phancisis, another stumetres, to Zeno, a.d.; 88. Mys tu Zeno. 23 Apr., 256 Be. The 
third (dan. Serv., XXIV, 17-52) contains, besides some corrections to no, 75, the following further texts: 
89. Dromon to Zeno, n.d., very interesting for its mention of a prescription by “the god” (doubtless 
Sarapis) of Attic honey for the eyes ; 90. —to Zeno, enclosing a copy of a letter of Apollonius. 16 Apr., 
256 B.c.; 91, Apollonius to Zeno on the building of temples at Philadelphia. 27 Apr., 256 or 235 B.c.; 
92, Apollonius to Zeno, z.d., instructing him to show a distinguished visitor round the town ; 93. Apollonius 
to Zeno, referring to the Feast of Isis. 17 Dec., 256 B.c.; 94. The same to the same, on the planting of 
fruit trees. 27 Dec., 256 B.c.; 95. The same to the saime, on the planting of pines. 27 Dec., 256 B.c.; 96. The 
same to the same, on the planting of vines and olives. 7 Jan., 255 B.c.; 97. The same to the same, on the 
purchase of cattle. Spring of 255 B.c.; 98. The same to the same, on the hay harvest. 24 July, 255 B.c. ; 
99. The same to the same, on a dispute about vineyards. 24 July, 255 B.c.; 100. The saine to the same, on 
the taking of shoots from olives. 8 Oct., 255 B.c.; 101. The same to the same, to secure contractors for 
work on a canal. 7 Dec., 254 2.c.; 102. Plato to Zeno, an interesting letter of introduction. 16 Dee., 
255 B.c.; 108, Thrasymedes tu Zeno, on a business transaction. 20 Dec., 254B.c.; 104, Artemidorus tu 
Zeuo, to buy a horse which was perhaps going cheap. 26 Jan., 253B.c.; 105. Account relating to the 
purchase of beeswax and honey, v.d.; 106. Petition to Zeno from the bee-keepers, important for our know- 
edge of bee-keeping in Egypt, 2.d.; 107. Account of Hermon relating to sheep, «.d.; 108. Zeno to Crotus 
to haye a mattress made with wool to be obtained from a Jew; interesting as one of the few letters from, 
not to, Zeno. 18 Sept., 253B.c.; 109. Phanias to Zeno, on the administration of oaths to cadets veavicxor). 
13 July, 252 B.c,; 110. Philiscus to Zeno, on the repair of a canal, 252-251 B.c.; 111, Memorandum to Zeno, 
concerning the lease of a buat, 2d. Besides the documents published in full there are many references to, 
or excerpts from, other interesting texts in the Cairo collection. Nos, 67-88 have been reviewed by WitcKEN 
(Arehic, vil, 292-5) and nos. 73-88 by SCHUBART (0.L.Z., XXVIII, 1924, 402-3). 
W. L. WesteRMANN has published a long and well-preserved roll (P. Cornell 1) from the Zeno archive. 
It iy an extremely interesting day-book of lamp-oil («ixe) issued during Apellacus and Audnaeus of the 
28th year. WESTERMANN follows up the text with notes, a list of the persons mentioned, with identifications 
wherever possible, a translation, and a lengthy commentary. He is probably mistaken in thinking that 
the account proves Zeno to have been already in charge of the estate at Philadelphia (he was more pro- 
bably in attendance on Apollonius, who wa» on a Visit of inspection to his estates both there and at 
Memphis) and in locating the Serapeum which is mentioned at Philadelphia (it was almost certainly the 
famous one at Memphis), but editing and commentary alike show the high standard of competence which 
distinguishes WESTERMANY’s work, and scholars can but rejoice that papyn of the Zeno group, if separated 
from the rest, should fall into such capable hands. lecount of Lamp Oil from the Estute of Apollonius, in 
Class. Phil., x1x (1924), 229-60, On pp. 451-2 of his C.P.Z. (sec above) WILCKEN notices this publication 
(Vuchtrage «us P. Cornell 1, He thinks the first part of the account refers to Memphis, and that the 
Berenices Hormos mentioned was perhaps in that neighbourhood, though in a footnote he weighs the 
possibility that Epgar’s original placing on the Red Sea may be correct. Thus the Serapeum is, as pointed 
out above, that near Memphis. 
P, Gurob has been reviewed by ScHuBart (0.2.2, xxvu, 1924, 401-2); P. Lille, iii by WILCKEN 
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(Archiv, vit, 296-8), A. Mertin (Journ. des Sav., N.S., xxu, 1924, 33-4), and H. I. Bett (Journal, x, 
1924,183-4); and B.G.U7., vi by WILCKEN (Archiv, Vil, 290-2). 

P. M. Meyer has now published, after a long delay due to the war and the economic difficulties which 
have followed it, the third part, completing the volume, of his edition of the Hamburg papyri. The 
difficulties referred to have led to changes in the format. There are no facsimiles, the type is smaller, the 
texts are printed continuously, not in the lines of the original, the translations are omitted, and the com- 
mentary is briefer; but the editorial work is of the same fine quality as before. Several of the most 
interesting documents had already appeared separately, but it is convenient to have them collected in a 
volume, and among the new texts are several which are worthy of note, particularly 60, a census return, 
which refers to the census as a kar’ oixiay éwixpiois; 61, two fragments of libelli libelluticorum ; 62, an 
droypady of a mapayapnats of catoecic land; 68, an interesting lease of land at Aphrodito, no doubt from 
the Dioscorus archive ; 74, a receipt fora mummy ; some good letters; and a number of fragmentary Zeno 
papyri (105-17). Griechische Papyrusurkunden der Hamburger Staats- und Universitutsbibliothek. Band 1, 
Heft 3. Pp. 211-69. Leipzig and Berlin, Teubner, 1924. Hamburg, C. Boysen. This part has been 
reviewed by WILCKEN (Archiv, vil, 301-2) and H. I. Beni (Journal, x, 1924, 348-9) ; and an unsigned 
review of the whole volume appears in J.H.S., xLIv (1924), 286. 

P. M. Muyer’s Juristische Papyri has been reviewed by F. Prinesweru (Vierteljahrsschr. f. Soc. uw. 
Wirtschaftsgesch,, XVII, 1923, 109-11; laudatory; some valuable suggestions). BiLaBet’s P. Baden, Heft 2, 
is reviewed by WitckEN (drehiv, vir, 302-5), ScuuBarT (0.Z.Z., xxvu, 1924, 21-2), and E. Kigssiine 
(Phil. Woch., xiv, 1924, 346-7); Heft 1 (SprecenBere’s Demotic papyri) by A. WiepemAnn (0.L.Z., 
XXvVII, 20); VIERECE’s edition of the Strassburg ostraca by ScutBart (0.Z.Z.,, XXvu, 20-1), E. Kressiinc 
(Phil. Woch., xurv, 347-8), and H. I. Benn (Class. Rev., XXXVI, 1924, 136); WESSELY’s Studien, XX, XXII 
(the Rainer papyri) by K. F. W. Scumipt (Phil. Woch., xuiv, 697-702 ; many suggestions) and xxm by 
A. Srein (Lit. Zentralbl., uxx1v, 1923, 514-5) ; and P.S.L. mi-vi by F. Zucker (Byz. Z., XXIV, 426-7). 

P, Conuart and P. Joucuzt publish a contract of lease in the year 151 B.c. Bail de verger datant de la 
28¢ année du vrégne de Philométor, in Aegyptus, V (1924), 129-39. 

K. THuneLy has published what seems to be! a very useful edition of four long rolls from Theadelphia. 
All are in the Berlin collection, of the 2nd cent., and all except the second are the work of the sitologi. 
THUNELL edits them with a translation and an elaborate commentary, which should be extremely useful. 
There are full indexes. Sitologen-Pupyri aus dem Berliner Museum, Akad. Abhandlung. Uppsala, Almqvist 
and Wiksells, 1924. Pp. iv+120. The volume is reviewed by WILCKEN (Archiv, VII, 306). 

F. W. Kersey has published an unusually fine specimen of a waxed diptych containing a Latin 
declaration of birth. The child concerned was Herenria Gemella. The tablet, which is in a perfect state 
of preservation, is P. Mich. 766; complete facsimiles are given. 4 Waxed Tablet of the year 128 a.p., in 
Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., LIV (1923), 187-95. 

W. L. WEsTERMANN has published, with a most interesting commentary (see below, § 5) a contract with 
some castanet dancers, dated in 206 a.p. (P. Cornell Inv. No. 26, second series). The Castanet Dancers 
of Arsinoe, in Journal, x (1924), 134-44. H. 1. Benn follows it up with an edition of a flageolet player's 
contract in the British Museum (P. Lond. Inv. No. 1917), perhaps of the year 194 a.v. A Musician’s 
Contract, op. citt., 145-67. 

In his Papyrusbericht (see below, § 9) P. M. Meyer publishes (p. 593) au extract from Ostr. Bodl. 2297 
(reign of Tiberius) recording a payment ta(ép) ioxpicews racro(pdpwr), another (p. 598) from Ostr. Cam- 
bridge 17 (€u8adixdv) and Ostr. Bodl. 1169 (late 2nd cent. B.c.), an extract from a didypappa concerning 
cases tried before the king or an official of his, which provides that anybody bringing before any other 
court a case so settled should be fined 10,000 drachmae, in addition to which the case was not to be 
heard, 

The British Museum has published a special volume, not forming part of the ordinary Catalogue, which 
contains the text of some specially notable papyri acquired in recent years. The volume, edited by H. I. 
BELL, is divided into three parts, the first containing a long letter of Claudius to the Alexandrines in reply 
to an embassy sent him on his accession, in almost perfect preservation and preceded by an order of the 
prefect for its publication, the second a collection of letters, with one contract, from a Meletian settlement 
in the Upper Cynopolite nome, two of which are of historical importance as throwing light on the Synod 


1 Having had some difficulty in getting the volume, I have not yet had time to study it. 
? In 1, 20 read avA[yrixfs] (Westermann). 
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of Caesarea in 334 and the antecedents of that of Tyre in 335 respectively, and the third a collection of 
letters addressed to an anchorite named Paphnutius. One of these last is from an Athanasius, who, the 
editor suggests, may possibly be St. Athanasius himself. The papyri are edited on a much more elaborate 
seale than is usual in the Museum Catalogue, with translations, lengthy introductions, and full commentary. 
Some facsimiles are given. Three of the Meletian letters are in Coptic and were edited by W. E. Crum. 
Jews and Christians ia Egypt. London, British Museum, 1924. Pp. xii+140, 5 plates. 10s. nett. The 
volume has attracted much attention. Before it appeared a brief account of the Meletian letters, particu- 
larly as they bear on the history of St. Athanasius, was published by H. I. Beti (Ver Lights on Suint 
althanastus, in Adelphi, 1, 1006-9) ; and since its appearance reviews or notices have heen published by the 
following scholars: A. DEISSMANN (Humpfe tim Urehristentum, in Vossische Zeitung, 27 June, 1924, morning 
ed.; Athanasiana, in Exrpos. Times, XXxvi, 1924, 8-11), J. Brpez (Juifs et Chrétiens en Egypte, Pu pres 
H.-I. Bell, in Bull. Ac. Roy. de Belgique, Cl. Lettres et Se. mor. et pol., 1924, 5-9, pp. 270-2), WILcKEN 
(Archiv, vu, 308~11), A. PrecH (Rev. é&. anc., XXVI, 1924, 384-6), W. ScuvuBart (0.2.Z., xxvu, 1924, 712-4), 
8. GasELEE (Class, Rev., xXxvUTI, 1924, 212), E. Scuwartz (D. Lit.-Z., N.F., 1, 1924, 2003-101), A. v. 
Harwnack (Litteris, 1, 1924, 115-22), G. De Sanctis (Cluudio ¢ 7 Giudei d’ Alessundriv, in Rie, Fil. Cliss., 
N.S., 1, 1924, 473-513), N. H. Blaywes] (7 HS., xuty, 1924, 311-3), and an anonymous writer (Jf; 
Puiens et Chrétiens duns V Egypte romaine, in Le Flumbeau, vu, 1924, 378-84). Jouaver read a communi- 
cation on the volume to the Académie des Inscriptions (see (.-R. Ac. Zascr., 1924, 222; Journ, des Sav., 
N.S., xx1r (1924), 190) ; and subsequently 5. Rernacw has propounded a theory! that a reference in Il. 99- 
100 of Claudius’s letter to the Jews as xadarep xownv tiva THs oixoupévns viuov e€eyeiporras is really 
directed at the Christians, who, he thinks, were already in Rome and had attracted the attention of the 
authorities as a sort of “Bolshevik” organization working for the subversion of society. A. JCLICHER has 
published an article on this theory, which he decidedly rejects. Zum Brivfe des Kuisers Claudius, in Die 
Christliche Welt, xxxvuit (1924), 1001-47. 


1 In a communication to the Académie ; I have not seen the actual note but have had the advantage of an oral 
discussion with M. Reryacn himself. The announcement of his theory was noted by several papers, e.g. Il Mundo, 
9 Nov., 1924. 

2 I take this opportunity of noting some corrections and suggestions which have been made on the yolume. In 
1, 21 both Precu and (in a private letter) Scuvrart propose to retain quas (which I corrected to tuas), and Precu 
also zo. This seems to me acceptable. Precn renders: ‘m’insinuant, en considération de votre attachement 
envers nous, (de vous témoigner) celui que...’’; cf. Scutpart: ‘ Die Gesandten haben, wie es naturlich ist, die 
Loyalitit (edvoa) der Alexandriner betont, die sie gleichsam als Guthaben bei Claudius besitzen (rerapcevpévyv.. 
etyere).”” ScuvBart further wonders whether 5jdov should not be corrected to ¢7\ov (in that case no doubt retaining 
por). This is a little daring but seems not improbable; the spelling is careless, and confusion of ¢ and 6 is not 
uncommon in papyri, at least at a later period.—In 1. 37 both Wincxey and (in a letter) Rosrovrzrrr interpret 
ért (MS. ere) as ‘‘at Rome,” as in a passage of the Monumentum Ancyranum. Thus Claudius accepts the statue 
of Pax Augusta Claudiana. This is almost certainly right. aoe, suggested by Dr Sancris, is palaeographically 
possible but much less likely, and archaeological and other considerations urged by Rostovtzerr and Wickes, 
which support the theory of acceptance, rule it out.—Dr Sayctis wishes to correct in 1. 30 f. to mpoypno%e and in 
1. 43 to 9 S¢ BoteoGe. Both are possible, but neither seems to me necessary,—DeE Sancris in |. 42 reads xara véuov, 
i.e. ‘secondo V uso egiziano.”’ This removes the difficulty of interpretation commented on in my note but seems to 
me to raise still greater difficulties, both philological (this sense would surely have been differently expressed) and 
of substance (had the Egyptians a special custom in regard to sacred yroves? It seems unlikely in a country so 
poor of trees).-In 1. 92 E. Scuwartz suggests émoraiew=¢reonaiew, which is almost certainly the correct 
reading.—In 1. 95 dw@évwv (=a¢0.) is to be read for drdvrwy (ScucBarr); 6 is corrected from 0, and wy from ov.— 
Wickey, in view of Claudius’s refusal of divine honours, would correct @eo to @eiov in 1.9; ** Cisar wiire dann 
mehr appellativisch gebraucht.’’ I confess 6 detos juav Kaicap does not seem to me a likely expression ; is it not 
easier to suppose that the prefect has made a concession to popular sentiment, even in opposition to the Imperial 
decision ?—Dr Sanctrs thinks, surprisingly, that the letter does not disprove the Jewish citizenship but actually 
strengthens the case for it. He argues his thesis well, but I do not tind it convincing. In particular, his attempt 
to explain away 1. 92 f. goes by the board now that ére:oraiev takes the place of émomaipew.—Lastly, I must con- 
fess myself unconvinced by Retnacu’s arguments for a Christian reference in ll. 96-100, even though De Saycrts 
independently (but less definitely) comes to a somewhat similar conclusion. Some such view as that hinted at by 
De Sanctis, that already the ferment of Christianity was causing disturbances in those cities which had Jewish 
quarters, and that the government was in consequence coming to regard the Jews as turbulent people, is not at all 
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Part XVI of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri consists, with the exception of the few theological and magical 
texts already referred to, entirely of non-literary documents, and these are all of the Byzantine age. It is 
in fact one of the most important additions ever made in a single volume to our materials for that period. 
It begins with an excellent series of letters. The first (1829), to Flavius Strategius and his wife, is not 
only interesting in itself but affords an opportunity for a long note on the Apion family, whose history the 
new material made it possible to trace much more fully than could previously be done. 1830 is a valuable 
letter on the rise of the Nile, which it is useful to compare with the much earlier example in P.S.I. 488. 
There is a good series of letters (1844 ff.) from the correspondence of a certain Victor, probably an agent of 
the Apion family. Special interest attaches to 1873, a quite amazingly turgid account of a rivt at Lycopolis, 
and 1874, a letter of condolence in semi-modern Greek, which it is instructive to compare with the famous 
pagan example of the genre in P. Oxy. 115; the Byzantine writer comes very badly out of the comparison. 
The “legal documents” include some extremely interesting texts, in particular 1876-9, which, though all 
very imperfect, are valuable, because hitherto unique, examples of legal reports exemplifying the procedure 
per libellum. Curiously enough, another example of the same class, even more fragmentary, was last 
summer acquired by the British Museum. 1880, a novel case of abandonment of legal proceedings, 1881, 
an interesting specimen of dvrippyots, 1882, an éxkadpdyiopa, one or two of the petitions, and 1887, an 
application for an alteration in the taxing-lists, are all noteworthy texts. The “agreements” are of a more 
conventional kind, but offer many points of interest; special reference may be made to a lease of a 
pudoxpiBdmov (1890), an agreement between boat-builders (1893), and a somewhat curious alienation of a 
daughter (1895). A long but very imperfect will (1901) is a useful addition to the known documents of that 
class, The accounts are of exceptional interest and value, as many of them concern the domains of noble 
houses (chiefly the Apion family) and give a vivid picture of the administration of the great feudal estates, 
On the verso of 1928 is a fully legible protocol of “ Byzantine” type, which at last solves the vexed problem 
of decipherment. There is of course no Latin in the text ; thus Karaloacek’s theory receives its cou ip de gritce. 
The “minor documents ” at the end are of not much inferior interest to the earlier ones ; most of them are 
published in full. The Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, Part xvi. Edited by B. P. GRenrect, A. S. Hunt, and H. I. 
Bett. London, Egypt Exploration Society, 1924. Pp. xvi+343. 3 plates. The volume has been reviewed 
by WinckEn (4rchdv, vit, 311-3) and anonymously (Times Lit. Suppl., July 24, 1924, 462); and a notice 
of it, picking out some points in which it may be of use to historians, has been published by H. I. Bet 
(Journal, x, 1924, 214-6). 

Crcm and Bert's Wadi Sarga has been reviewed by H. H{art] (J-H.8., xurv, 1924, 131-2), Wincken 
(Arehiv, vu, 314), C. Scumipt (0.L.Z., xxv, 1924, 199-200), and P. Pleerers] (Anal. Bollund., xi, 1924, 
158-60). 

H. S. Nypere has, Mr, Minns informs me (the periodical is not yet accessible to me), translated the 
Avroman Peblevi document, and has deciphered some of the Pehlevi endorsement of the first Greek contract. 
Monde Oriental, xv (1923), 182-280. 

There have been found at Salihiyah some further velluin documents (see Jounal, x, 161, where the 
name was wrongly given). Fr. CumontT gives an account of them in C.-2. de. Inscr., 1924, 21-2, and a 
fuller account, with text, of the oldest in Rev. de Phil., XLVIIr (1924), 97-111, Le plus uncien parehemin 
grec. It was found in 1923, and is a sale of land dated, if the restoration is right, in 195 8.c. In any case 
it is the earliest parchment yet found. It is apparently a register, including various deeds. Cumont adds 
an interesting commentary. 

Besides the reviews already mentioned above, WILCKEN’s survey of recent publications in vol. vn, 
parts 3-4, of the AreAzy includes the following (the figures refer to pages): P. Mich. 45, 295 ; P. Wis. 1 
295-6; JoucusEt’s Zeno papyri, 296 ; CoLtart’s article in the Recueil Chumpollion, 298 ; P. Freib, 36-7 Gin 


unlikely, and would excellently explain the generalization in 1. 99f., kowy» twa ris oixoupévys vécor, but I see no 
need to go further.—In Pap. 1913 Wiucken would identify Pageus with Paiéous; this is rather likely. In 1. 7 
Scuwartz’s [d]pcOuo0 is very tempting but extremely difficult to reconcile with the traces; I do not feel that the 
true reading has yet been found. In 1917, 12 both Precw and Scuvbarr make the very good suggestion épyjavopa- 
vos.— Various conjectures made in Pap, 1929 are for the filling up of lacunae rather than actual reading, and the 
MS. does not help. The general attitude of scholars towards the question of Athanasian authorship is either 
reserved or sceptical. I should like to emphasize again the fact that I never regarded the conjecture as more than 
moderately probable ; but I cannot agree with Purcu that the letter ‘‘n’est pas supérieure, ni comme fond ni comme 
forme, au niveau trés médiocre des autres morceaux de la collection.” 
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Partscn’s Publizitut der Grundstickscertruye: see Journal, x, 167), 298-9 (W. has placed a fragment 
which completely alters the problem aud changes the character of the test. The new text is to appear in 
an edition of the Freiburg papyri which PartscH is preparing:; P. Mich, 622, 99 +98, 305-6; KaspsTRa’s 
edition of P. Berl. 11886, 306-7; Hunts Tuchygraphical Curiosity, 307 (1 may meution here that the 
British Museum has just acquired two papyrus codices of the same or a closely stuular work, of the same 
period, and one of them perhaps in the same hand); Breti’s Epoch (a the Ayrartan History ef Egypt, 313; 
Homperrs publication of the Ghent Aphrodito papyrus, 313; CLP.R. 1, 1, 3, 314; and a papyrus 
published by P. JenNsTepr in a Russian periodical which Tam unable to see: Brief des Scholastikios an 
serne Mutter Philostorgia (this is W.'> translation of the Russian title), mi Jowrval des Ministeriums fiir 
Volksaufhhirung, 1917, Sept, Abt. f. Klass, Phil, 287 ff 
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General. ScHUBART'S Agypten has been reviewed by W. Weer (0,2.Z., XXVH, 1924, 1-8), FR. ZUcKER 
(D. Lit.-Z, N.¥., 1, 1924, 434-8), and anonymously (Adio, xx, 231-2. 

A very interesting joint volume on the Hellenistic period has been published by the Cambridge 
University Press. Bury contributes a chapter on The Hellenistic Age und the History of Ciediation, 
Barser oue on Alecnadriay Literuture, BeEVvVAN one on Hellenistic Popular Philosophy, TARN oue on The 
Social Question in the Third Century; aid im an appendix the curator of the Lewis Collection gives an 
account of its contents, All the chapters are useful and instructive, but perhaps TARN’s is the must note- 
worthy. The Hellenistic Age. Cambridge Uniy. Press, 1923, Pp. ix4+151. The voluine has been reviewed 
by A. W. Gomme (Clauss. Rer,, XXXVI, 1924, 181-3; rather unfavourable; regrets that the authors did not 
enlarge the scope of their work) and anonyinously (/.HUS., XLIV, 1924, 128). 

Tn connexion with two passages in Don Qucvute LumBroso discusses the lumping of the Ptolemies 
together as “the Ptolemies.” Letter yt to Breccia, Bull. Sor. Areh, 0’ Alew., XX (NS, V), 208-9. 

I referred last year to an article by M. Rostovrzerr, which I had been unable to see. Owing to the 
author’s kindness I have sinve been able to do so. He discusses the crisis through which the Roman 
Empire passed in the 8rd cent. He holds that the real conflict was not between the Emperor and the 
Senate but between the army, representing the peasantry, who aimed at a “nivellement politique, social, 
économique et intellectuel,” and the bourgeoisie. His sketch is extremely interesting and suggestive but 
strikes me as a little one-sided. History is rarely simple, and to expres» a great and complex process 
under a single formula is apt to be misleading. Lo Crise socrile et politique de Empire Romuin an m1 
siecle apres J.-C, in Musée belye, XXVUt (1923), 233-42. 

H. I. Betz has published, im the form of a review of some recent publications (one of them WENGER’s 
Volk und Steut; the other reviews are referred to in their places, a summary sketch of the decay and 
disintegration which characterize the history of Byzantine Egypt. The Decay of « Civilization, in Journal, 
x (1924), 207-16. 

Political history and position of natronalitirs, T have referred above ($ 2) to SCHNABEL’s work on the 
establishment of the dynastic cults. 

A. G. Roos has published an interesting article on the papyrus (WILCKEN, Chrest. 1) containing a report 
on the * Laodicean” war. He holds that the writer is Lysimachus, the brother of Berenice and Ptolemy 
Euergetes, and that the report refers to the opening stages of the war, before Ptolemy’s arrival at Antioch. 
ANaodixeios TéAEuos, In Mnemosyne, LE (1923), 262-78, 

A propos of the nickname 6 tis ’AyaduxXeias applied to Philopator from his attachment to his mistress 
Lumproso cites some ancient and modern instances of similar appellations. Letter trv to Breccia, in Bull. 
Soe. Arch. @Aler., XX (NS. ¥), 205-6. 

H. Gaurarer has published a rather unaportant inscription found at Tell el-Makhutah (Pithom), which 
contains a decree of the priests in the 6th year of Philopator (217-216 B.c.). It is a duplicate of a fragment 
previously known, which it helps to complete. The decree was the result of the battle of Raphia, of which 
it gives but a vague account. Its importunce is that it completely confirms our literary sources as to 
Philopator’s triumphal progress through the liberated regions ; he was absent from Egypt for four months. 

A work by M. Mopica on the Greek cities is known to me only from a review by F. Maror (.legyptus, 
v, 1924, 97-9). Le eitta greche del? antico Eyittv. Palermo, 1922. Pp. 28. : 

J. Partscu reviews E, STELN’S Crtersuchungen car Geschichte und Verwaltung Agyptens in der rumischen 
Herrschaft, Stuttgart, 1915 (Archiv, vit, 2638-4). 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 13 
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M. A. Levt discusses the reasons for Augustus’s measure excluding Roman Senators from Egypt. L’ esclu- 
sione det senatori romani dull Egitto Augusteo, in Aegyptus, V (1924), 231-5._ 

J. G. Munyg, discussing the vexed question as to Aemilianus, the prefect of 258-9 a.D., thinks it 
doubtful whether he ever laid claim to Imperial power. He was loyal to Gallienus against the Syrian 
“tyrants,” who never got as far south as Thebes. Aemilianus perhaps held out in the Thebaid, and finally 
recovered the whole of Egypt for Gallienus. But the Historia Augusta makes it clear that Gallienus had 
him superseded and arrested in the end. Aemilianus the “ Tyrant,” in Journal, X (1924), 80-2. 

I have referred above (§ 2) to Baynus’s Two Notes on the Great Persecution, as also to J. MaSPERO’s 
History of the Putriarchs. 

J. Brprz has edited the letters and fragments of JcLran for the Budé series of classical texts with trans- 
lations, thus adding yet further to the debt which students of JuLraN owe him for his labours. L)Empereur 
Julien, urres Completes, Tome 1, 2° Partie. Lettres et Fragments, (Coll. des Univ. de France.) Paris, 
‘“‘Les Belles Lettres,” 1924. Pp. xxiv+258. The previous edition, without translation, by BrpEz and 
Cumoy? has been reviewed by F. BouLencer (Rev. de Phil., xivi, 1924, 85-8; some criticisms and 
suggestions; “au total, cette édition est un modéle de mc¢thode, de conscience scientifique et de sage 
critique”), W. Koon (Museum, Leyden, xxx11, 1924-5, 39-46), WiLaMow1Tz-MOELLENDORFF (Lesefriichte, 
CLXXXVII, in Hermes, LIX, 1924, 267-70: high praise ; some critical and other notes); and the new one by 
A. Rfostaeyt] (Riv. Fil. Class., N.S., 11, 1924, 568-9). , 

Prince Omar Toussoun translates such parts of the history of Ibn ‘Abd el-Hakam as relate to 
Alexandria. Za Conguéte de VEgypte par Ibn Abd-el-Hakam, in Bull. Soe, Arch. @Alex., xx (N.S., V), 
213-38, 

A work by M. Mopica on the nationalities in Graeco-Roman Egypt is known to me only from a review 
by F, Manor (Aegyptus, v, 1924, 100-2). Hgiziani, Greci, Romani ed Ebret nell antico Egitto e loro rapporti 
politict. Palermo, 1922. Pp. 26. 

The question of the Persians of the Epigone still continues to attract attention, A. Seer’ brings 
forward fresh arguments from Demotic texts in favour of his theory that they were simply “una categoria 
di persone alle quali era stata accordata la qualita di Persiani dell’ epigone per sollevarli dalla condizione 
di Aegypti.” He abandons his theory of “un legame fra la qualita di cleruco e la epigone” (in the sense 
that the descendant of a cleruch or a catoecus, without having a cleros, belonged ipso facto to the Epigone). 
Ancora sui Persiani dell’ Epigone, in Riv. Fil. Class., N.S., 1 (1924), 86-91. Meantime the problem has 
been placed on an entirely new footing by two articles published independently by F. Princsnerm and 
J. G. Tarr. The former scholar in a lengthy examination of the question collects all the references to 
Persians, tabulates the documents by classes, and thus endeavours to furnish material towards a settlement 
of the various doubtful points. The result is a contribution to the subject of quite exceptional value. The 
evidence shows clearly that, occasional exceptions apart, the nationality of a Persian of the Epigone was 
in later times, mentioned only when the Persian was in a position involving financial responsibility (« ss 
damit irgendeine Einwirkung auf seine Haftung zu erreichen”). That this Kinwirkung was unfavourable 
that is, that execution was easier and more expeditious against Persians of the Epigone, seems all but 
certain from the evidence. PRrincsHEI™M holds that the word dywyimos does not, as von Worss thought 
refer merely to asylum, and he dismisses von WoEss’s theory that the Persians suffered this differentiation 
on religious grounds. He thinks it due to the fact that they were foreigners, va, and suggests, very 
plausibly, that the fevixéyv mpdxrep was so called because he was the official concerned with execution 
against members of the Epigone. Finally, he discusses, but prefers to regard as unproven, the idea, set forth 
more fully by Tart, that in later times the phrase [épons rijs éxcyovns was often a legal fiction. Die 
Rechtsstellung der Wépoa ris érvyovys, in Z. Sav.-St., XLIV, 396-526. 

The other article, by J. G. Tart, is an attempt, to my mind convincing, to prove that the phrase in 
question was in the Roman period “merely a legal fiction.” As I have said, PrincsHErm, who had seen 
Tart’s article in MS., takes the other view ; and he replies briefly to Tait’s arguments in a footnote, I do 
not find his case convincing; in particular, while it must be granted that the Roman administration was 
very careful as to such points as race and descent, that does not prove that for the protection of creditors 
the Romans may not have officially sanctioned the use of a fiction in this case. Tart’s arguments are very 
strong and are for the most part not seriously shaken by PRINGSHEIM’s replies. Moreover PRINGSHEIM 
admits a legal fiction in the case of the Persians of the Epigone who occur in the Alexandrian cvyxepioes 
IIEPSAI THE EUIPONHS, in Archiv, vit, 175-82. , 


w 
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I have seen, but have not yet had time to read, what seems to be an important work on the Jews in 
Egypt. L. Fucus, Die Juden Aegyptens in ptolemaischer und romischer Zeit. ( Veroffentl. d. Dr. A. S. 
Bettelheim Memorial Foundation.) Wien, M. Rath, 1924. Pp. xx4157. I have referred above (§ 3) to 
BELL’s Jews and Christians and some importaut reviews on it. For another reference to the Jews see below, 
under Administration. 

Administration. J, Pantscu reviews STEINER’s Fiskus der Ptolemuer (Archiv, Vi, 262-3), 

I know only from a reference in De Riccr’s bibliography a communication by W. Scuupart on 
Romische Regierungsgrundsutze in der Provinz stegypten, in Verh. der tur Vers. deutscher Philologen, 
1922, 14-15. 

N. HowLweIn in a useful article deals with the strategus. His main conclusions are: (1) that the 
nomarch whom we find at the beginning of the Ptolemaic period really was the descendant of the old 
Egyptian officer, whose more important functions were absorbed by the stratezus ; (2) that the Ptolemaic 
strategus was « professional official, receiving a salary, and so too at first under the Romans, but at length 
the office became an obligatory dpy7 : (3) that by rule the office was held fur three years, but in practice 
the tenure varied considerably, on both sides of that figure. Le Stratege du. Nome, in Musée Belge, XXvul 
(1924), 125-54. 

J. PartscH reviews OrRTEL's Liturgie (Archic, Vil, 264-8). 

A very important work, marked by all the qualities of illuminating conjecture and wide research which 
we have learned to expect from the author, has been published by F. von Wosss on the BiBrcoOnKa and 
the arrangements adopted by the Romans for securing the publicity of contracts and safeguarding the 
interests of the state on the one side and the parties to contracts on the other. It is safe to prophesy that 
this very thorough and comprehensive treatment of the subject will be a standard work for many years to 
come. Untersuchungen uber das Urkundenwesen und den Publizitutsschut: im romischen Agypten. (Miin- 
chener Beitrage zur Pupyrusforschuny und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, 6. Heft.) Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 1924. 
Pp, xxi+389, 

Just in time to include it in this bibliugraphy, though too late to characterize it in detail, I have 
received a monograph by A. CALDERINI on the Thesuuroi, which scholars will no doubt tind a valuable 
collection and discussion of the material available on this important subject. G@HZAYPOL: Ricerche di 
topografia e di storia della pubblice amministrazione nell’ Egitto greco-romano, being Stud? dellu Scuola 
Papirologica, vol. tv, Parte 111. Milano, “ Aegyptus,” 1924. Pp. 133. 

A work by M. Mopica on the magistrates and senates of the metropoleis is known to me only from a 
review by F. Maror (degyptus, v, 1924, 99-100). Funzionurit umministrutivi e Senato nelle metropolt 
dell’ Egittv romano. Palermo, 1922. Pp. 21. 

Reference may be made to a review by J. Partscu of the late M. Puactuany’s article Jdios Logos 
(founded on the monograph published in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy) in Pauty-Wissowa- 
KRoLL, Ix (Arehiv, vir, 263). 

H. Tt. Bett publishes, as an addendum to WitcKEN’s Zu den AKuiserreskripten, an extract from an 
unpublished London papyrus which supports WILCKEN’s view of the procedure in one detail. Zu den 
Kaiserreskripten: An Addendum, in Archiv, vit, 223-4. This article of WitvkeEy’s and his Zu den Ldikten 
are reviewed by J. Partscu (Archiv, vir, 286-7). 

G, LumBRosv, in an interesting discussion of Josephus, c. Ap., U1, 5, points out (1) that custodia may 
represent three words: gvAaxy, pudakia, hudakis, suggesting that the original may have run Tworapov 
gudAakia kat raons puadaxis ; (2) that mioris (fides) was a terminus tevhnicus in Hellenistic usage ; and 
(3) he suggests that the Lagids took over from the Persians, and the Romans from the Lagids, a bureau- 
cratic tradition by which the Jews enjoyed the ‘maxima fides” in financial matters, Letter Lxx to 
Wilcken, in Archiv, vu, 221-2. 

G. RovmLiarn’s Administration etvile (sce Journal, x, 163 f.) has been reviewed by L. BREHTER (Rev. é, 
ane. XXVI, 1924, 187-90; favourable ; “un travail d’une réelle importance”; it will render “de grands 
services en ouvrant des horizons nouveaux sur Vhistvire politique et administrative de Byzance”) and 
H. I. Bewn (Journal, x, 1924, 212-4), 

A fragmentary inscription from Mariut published by E. Breccta in facsimile (not otherwise trans- 
cribed) mentions a dod€ xai abyolvordduos called -avés. It is only a small portion of the whole ; the date is 
probably in the reign of Justinian, according to Breccta. It may be suggested, from what remains, that 
it is a series of ordinances. Vote Epigrafiche, p. 277, no. 25, in Bull. Soc. Arch. @ Alex, xx (NS., v). 
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N. H. Baynes, in an article on Bury’s Later Romun Empire, adduces evidence which suggests that the 
title Patricivs in the 5th cent. was not merely a title of honour but represented a definite office, carrying 
with it the control of the military forces of the Empire in Western Europe: perhaps imagztster peditum 
praesentalis. The Patriviate, pp. 224-9 of A Note on Prot. Bury’s “ History of the Later Romana Empire,” 
in Journ. of Rom, Stud., X11, 1922, 207-9, 

Militury and nuvul history. I may refer here, rather belatedly, to an article by G. VEscoviNi on the 
military and naval organization of Ptolemaic Egypt (it does not deal with the Roman period) which was 
brought to my notice by De Riccrs bibliography. .Votizie sul? ordinumento miltture v marinaro del? Egitto, 
in £ir. murittime, Rome, 1918, 28-38, 

J. PARTSCH reviews an article by OERTEL on Aatotkod in PavLy-Wissowa-KRout (dreAcr, vit, 261-2). 

Topography. I owe to Mr. Baynes a reference to an article, inaccessible to me, by L, Piurrowicz on 
the division of the Arsinoite nume. De nomi Arsinottae tertio u. Chr. n. sueculo portitione, in Symbolue 
philologory m Posauniensium, Posnaniae, Gebethuer and Wolff, 1920, pp. 56-61. 

J. Partscu reviews Ktwy’s dntinoopolis (Archiv, vu, 268). 

U. MoNNERET DE VILLARD discusses the history of the Roman fortress at Babylon in Egypt so far as 
our very scanty evidence enables it to be traced. He inclines to thiuk that the archaeological evidence is on 
the whole favourable to the statement in the “prophecy” of Shenoute that the fortress was restored hy 
the Patriarch Cyrus before the Arab invasion. Sul ecastrum romano di Bobiloniu @ Egitto, in Aegyptus, v 
(1924), 174-82. 

F. M. ABEL devotes an interesting article to the place-name Marisa which occurs in P. Edgar 76. He 
deals not only with the form of the name but, in connexion with the document, with the slave trade, the 
state of Palestine, etc. Murise duns le Pupyrus +6 de Zénon et lu Traite des Escluces en Idumée, in Rev, 
Bibl., XXxut (1924), 566-74. 

Chronology. K. J. BELocH in an article on the chronology of the early Ptolemies, written with special 
reference to EDGar’s investigations, carries his results further. He holds (with great probability) that the 
Macedonian calendar was lunar. Thus, by the dates of the new inovon, we can now reckon with greater 
certainty. He gives tables. He deals with the reigns of Philadelphus, Euergetes, and Philopator, but 
leaves the problem of Philopator’s early years unselved. Zur Chronoloyie der ersten Ptolemuer, mn Archie, 
vu, 161-74, 

To the same number of the Archiv (p. 224) J. G. Tarr contributes sume notes on the chronology of the 
third century (Decius to Diocletian) with reference to STEIN’s article, which I noticed last year (Jourautl, 
x, 164 f.). Mote on the chronology. 


5. SocraL Lire, Epvvation, Art, Economic History, NuMIsMATICcS AND Metrotocy, 


Social life. I referred last year to a work by H. Scoirz, then inaccessible to me, on the laying-out of 
towns in Graeco-Roman Egypt. The kindness of Mr. Bayes has now enabled me to see the work. It is 
part only of the complete thesis, dealing with Hermopolis. It contains some acute remarks and gives a 
useful analysis of C. P. Herm. 127 verso, but on the whole is rather disappointing. 1¢ deals chiefly with 
points of detail, and is rather scrappy, giving very little in the way of general principles. Die hellenistisch- 
romischen Stadtunlagen in Aegypten. Diss. Freiburg i, Br., 1921. Pp. 21. 

H. Rixk has published a useful dissertation on the names of streets and quarters at Oxyrbynchus. 
After a discussion of the terms used, duqoSov, dyvia, etc., he collects and analyzes the names which occur 
dealing also, incidentally, with the public buildings mentioned. The volume will be a very handy work of 
reference. Strassen- und Viertelnamen von Oxyrhynchus. Diss. Giessen, 1924, Pp. 53. 

CALDERINI’s Composi-ione della famiglia (see Journul, X, 165) is reviewed by D. Basst (Boll. di Fil. Cluss., 
xxx, 154-5), 

E, Koryemann has published a valuable article on the marriage of brother and sister in the ancient 
world, He traces the origin of the custom in the Hellenistic monarchies to the influence of the Achaemenid 
dynasty, but shows that it was ultimately pre-Persian and pre-Hellenic. Die Geschwisterehe tn Altertum 
in Afitt. d. Schlesischen Gesellschaft fur Volkskunde, xxiv (1923), 17-45. In a note in Alto, x1x 355-61 
(Zur Geschwisterehe im Altertum) he summarizes his main conclusions and refers to an article on the same 
subject by F. Cuuont. The latter article, Les unions entre proches a Doura et chez les Perses (C.-R. Ac. 
Laser, 1924, 53-62), is concerned with some inscriptions at Doura which show marriage of brother and 
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sister. Cumont also traces the custom to Oricutal influence ; he holds that the reason was the desire to 
preserve the purity of the blood. 

A propos of a passage in Heliodorus, dethiopicu, G. LUMBROxO gives quotations from modern works to 
illustrate the attraction which white men have for black women. Letter xx to CALDERINI, in ulegyptus, V 
(1924), 30-1. 

Tn connexion with the edition of a castanet dancer s contract referred to in $3 above W. L. WESTERMANN 
publishes a very interesting discussion of such contracts in general, the wages paid, ters of contract, 
position of the artists, ete. The Custunet Dancers of Arsinoe, in Journal, X (1924, 4-44, 

LumpBroso collects references illustrating the musical enthusianin of the Alexandrines. Letter AVL to 
CALDERINI, in Legyptus, V (1924), 27-8. 

An article hy A. CALDERINI on the public baths of Graeco-Roman Egypt reaches me just in time te he 
ineluded in this years Bibliography. Ancora det buyat pubblict nell Egitto yreeo-rumano, in Rend. RR. Ist, 
Lomburdo, uvit (1924), fase. xv-xx. Pp, 12. 

Luxproso illustrates by various quotations, with sume moder» parallels, the necessity of conciliating 
the Alexandrines by the wearing of Greek costume. Letter Lv to Breccra, in Bu/7, Soc, Arch, @ blew, Xx 
(NS, Vv), 2lue. 

He also quotes, with aucient and modern analogies, instances of ceremonial mectings (@ravryoes) of 
distinguished people. Letter 11, oy. cit. 202-3, In another letter (no. LVI, op. cit., 208) he writes on the 
disinclination of the Alexandrines for military work, quoting parallels. 

I may just refer here, since it uses the evidence of Greek papyri, to an important work by G. ELLior 
Ssuty aud W. RB. Dawson on mumumification. Egyptiun Mumirs. London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1924, Pp. 190. 71 illustrations. In a review of this book H. 1. BELL corrects an error of his own in a 
translation of a Greek papyrus supplied to the authors and refers to a rather noteworthy Demotic papyrus 
relating to munnnification recently acquired by the British Museum. ufstutie Reedew, XXI (1925), 162-3. 

Education, Science, and Art. Vi. GARDTHAUSEN has published an unportant article on the Alexandrian 
library, containing much valuable material, and with many illustrations. He attempts to prove a connexion 
between Nineveh and Alexandria ay regards the practice of the library, the connecting lnk being the 
“libraries” (that is, the archives) of the Egyptian officials. Die ulecandrinische Bibliothek, thr Vorbild, 
Katalog und Letrieb, in Z. des Deutschen Vereins fur Buchwesen und Schrifttum, V 1922), 73-104. Ina 
review in the Zentrulblatt fur Bibliothekswesen (Xu, 1928, 258-9) C. WENDEL accepts and reinforces 
GARDTHAUSEN’s theory of a connexion between Nineveh and Alexandria but doubts whether the adimini- 
strative archives had anything to do with it. GARDTHAUSEN’s article is also reviewed by A. von PREMER- 
stELN (By:.-Nengr, Jahrb. wv, 1924, 414-5 ; favourable). G. FURLANI in an article on the alleged burning 
of the library by the Arabs summarizes the arguments of Casanova (see Jovrnul, X, 162) and GRIFFINI 
on the subject. He still inclines to retain belief in the story. Su/? taendio dellu biblioteca di Alessundria, 
in wlegyptus, Vv (1024), 205-12. 

Ina volume by A. CALDERINI entitled Suyyi ¢ studi di antichita (Pubbl. d. Cree. Cutt. del Sacro Cuore, 
S. v, vol. vi, Milano, “Vita e Pensiero.” Pp. xvili+ 301), in which he collects a number of recent articles, 
is included one on Seuole ¢ seolurd di venti secoli fa (pp. 1-26). 

C. H. Moore has published an article on the study of Latin in Greek schools. After pointing out how 
small was the acquaintance of (recks with Latin he quotes in full and discusses P. Oxy. 1099 (nade hy 
a “poorly trained and careless teacher” for pupils or his own private study; ; Ryl. 61 (perhaps “for students 
of maturer age”); P.S.I. 21 (the marking of accents betrays the school-book ; they support the theory of 
an accentuation by pitch); and PST. 142. Lutén Exercises from a Greek Schoolroom, in Class. LPhil., xox 
(1924), 317-28. 

I have referred above, in $1, to an article by W. R. Dawson on medicine under the Copts. 

R. W. SLOLEY, writing on ancient water-clocks, deals with the Egyptian evidence, with P. Oxy. 470, 
with clocks of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, and also with Arab and inediaeval European clocks. 
Ancient Clepsydrur, in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 43-50, 

Art. In letter Lv to Breccta G. LumBroso discusses the architectural terin vpas Alevandrinun (Ball. 
Soe. Arch, @llew., XX, N.S., V, 206-7). In letter Lit (op. cft., 203-4) he cites two letters of Napoleon III 
with reference to the sale of a cameo of Augustus found by Napoleon Lin Egypt. The attempt to sell it 
failed; LumBRuso asks where it is at present. 

S. GASELEE discusses the practice of indicating ou figured textiles the names of personages, ete. He 
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gives a lst of textiles which coutain lettering, with nutes and references. There are 7 illustrations. 
Lettered Egyptian Textiles in the Victoria and Albert Museum, in Archaeologia, xxut, 73-84. 

Economic history, industry. Prince OMAR Totssoun has published a work (which grew out of his 
researches for his previous volume on the branches of the Nile) on the finances of Egypt. It is mainly 
a compilation and shows little trace of original work. He uses the evidence of the papyri (so far as it is 
used at all) at second-hand, and he relies for the early Arab period not on the contemporary papyri but 
on the later Arab authors. But the work will be of utility as a collection of authorities, though it must be 
added that ancient, mediaeval and modern writers are somewhat uncritically lumped together a» if of 
equal authority, Mémoire sur los Finances de U Egypte depuis les Pharaons jusyed nos jours, (Soc. Arch. 
d’Alex., 11.) Le Caire, Impr. de l'Inst. Fr. d’Arch. Or., 1924. Pp. vili+-187. 

E. Stern has reviewed Ciccorti’s Lineamenti (Vierteljuhrsschr. f. Soz. 1. Wirt.-Gesch., XVII, 1924, 370-2 ; 
favourable; some criticisms). 

WILCKEN’s article on the economic influence of Alexander the Great (see Journal, VUT, 95) is reviewed 
by J. Partscu (Archiv, vi, 260-1), whose review of STEINER’s Fiskus I have already referred to in § 4. 
He also reviews Rostovrzerr’s Foundations of social and economic life (op, evt., 259-60). 

Lusproso illustrates the preservation of the wealth of the Ptolemies (dioiknais tev ypnyatwr) down to 
the time of Auletes. Letter XxI to CALDERINI, in .legyptus, Vv (1924), 31-2. In letter xxiv (pp. 34-6) he 
deals with the Red Sea trade, quoting an article published by ParIBEYI in 1912. 

A. Srcré has published an interesting article on loans aud rates of interest in Graeco-Roman Egypt. 
He deals with both loans of money and loans in kind, and treats the subject historically. 22 autvo ed 
tusso @ interesse nell’ Egitto greco-romano, in Atene e Roma, N.S., V (1924), 119-38. 

CaLDERINYs Sagyt e studi referred to above includey (pp. 221-32) a reprint of his article Lu politicu 
det consumi secondo t papiri Greco-Lyizt ; an article (pp. 27-61) Fra lucoranti ed urtiyiant del mondo antico ; 
and another (pp. 62-80) on weaving: Al ritmo del teluio di Penelope. 

I referred last year to the efforts being made to raise funds for the printing of M. ScHNEBEL's work on 
agriculture. Happily these efforts proved successful, and vol. 1 of the work has now appeared as the seventh 
Heft of the admirable series of Miinchener Bettruge zur Papyrusforschung vad antiken Rechtsgeschichte. 
It reaches me only just in time for inclusion in this Bibliography, but a cursory glance through it shows 
that it is not likely to disappoint the expectations which have been aroused. It embodies material collected 
by Oro and the late F, Puunatscu. Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen agypten. 1. Band. Der Betrieb 
der Landwirtschaft. Pp. xvii+379. 

Also too late for detailed study comes a work by C. Riccr on viticulture in Graeco-Roman Egypt, which 
with its rich collections of material and discussions of the various processe» seems likely to he a very 
useful work of reference. La coltura dellu Vite e la fubbricuzione del vino nell’ Egitto yreco-romano, being 
Studi della Scuola Papirologica, vol. 1v, Parte 1. Milano, “ Aegyptus,” 1924. Pp. vii +86. 

In a letter (xxvi) to CALDERINI, LUMBRUSv discusses the popularity of pigeons in Egypt. aleyyptus, V 
(1924), 37-8. 

Numismatics and metrology. W. KUBITSCHEK, 2 propos of a find of siliquae, returns to a former article 
of his own published in 1913 on a papyrus of the Theresianisches Gyinnasium at Vienna edited by 
WESsSELY, in which was a misprint, which has caused some misconception. He now ccrrects this and adds 
further remarks on the document. Gold und Silber gegen Ende des iv. Juhrhunderts, in Vumism. Z., N.F., 
XVI (1923), 29-32. 

U. MowNERET DE VILLARD writes on the various values of the Byzantine solidus. He gives the actual 
weights of a number of pieces, and concludes that the solidus of 22 carats often referred to was actually 
coined at this value, not a deteriorated 24-carat solidus. He also postulates a series of solidi at 21 and 20 
carats side by side with that of 24 carats. Sud diversi ralori del Soldo Bizantino, in Riv. ital. di numism., 
2 S., vi (1923), 33-40. 

G. F. H[itr] reviews U. Viepepantt, Antike Gewichtsnormen und Munzfusse (Berlin, Weidmann, 1923), 
a work which I have been unable to see. In J.//S., xLIv, 128. 


6. Law. 


General works und miscellanies. I may refer here, though dealing separately with such of the individual 
notices as come within my sphere, to J. Partscu’s Juristische Literaturibersivht (1912-23), in Archiv, vu, 
258-87 (to be continued). 
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I know only from a review by V. ARaNcIo-Ruiz (Aegyptus, v, 1924, 104-9; laudatory ; an important 
article, with comments on legal points) a volume of collected essays Ly G. CasTELir. Seritti giuridic/, a 
cura di E, ALBERTARIO, con prefazione di P. Bonrante. (Foadeucfone Guglielmo Castelli, 1.) Milano, 
Hoepli, 1923. Pp. xii+265. 

E, Werss has published an important work, which will be of iminense service not only to jurists but to 
all students of papyri, who must often have felt the want of some such coniprehensive survey, on Greek 
Private Law, not confining himself to the Attic law but covering the whole field, and with special reference 
to the papyri and the law of Graeco-Roman Egypt. Gerwehkisches Privatrecht aus rechtsvergleichender 
Gruadlaye. 1. Allgemeine Lehren. Leipziz, Felix Memer, 1923. Pp. xti +556. It is reviewed by PARrTscH 
(Archiv, vil, 269-74). 

M. Say Nico. is responsible for the 18th edition of (ZYHLARZS standard work Lehrbuch der Institu- 
tionen des rumischen Reehtes, brought up to date and corrected and inoditied to accord with the results of 
recent research. Wien, Leipzig, Hulder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1924. Pp. xii + 504. 

R. TavBENSCHLAG has published a usefttl monograph on the Roman private law at the time of Diocletian, 
emphasizing the contacts and mutual reactions of Imperial and popular lev ; as he remarks, Diocletian 
loses an epoch and begins a new one ; “er setzt den Schlussstein in der Entwickelung des roi, Rechts, 
um den Crundstein fiir dieyenige des by zantimschen Rechts zu legen,” and therefore the period deserves 
special treatment. Dus ruiische Privatrecht cur Lert Diokletiuus (Betra’t du Bull. de Ue. Pol. des Se. et 
des Lettres, Cracovie, 1919-20}. Cravovie, lmpr, de /CUniv., 1923. Pp. 141-281, It is reviewed by E. 
Weiss (Lit. Zeatralbl., L&XV, 1924, 710; laudatory). 

PartscH reviews Wess’s Studie cu den rom. Rechtsquellen Ulrehiv, VIL, 285-6). 

I know only from a review by O. GRApENWITZ (Z. Sac.-St., XLIV, 1924, 568-73) a work by R. Mayr, the 
long expected and much desiderated Voeabuluriun codicis Justinivai, Pers prior (pars Latina). Ceska 
grafticka unie A. S. Prayae, 1923. 2572 cols. 

ParrscH reviews CoLLiner’s Htudes historiques sar le drort de Jastinien, 1912 Ctrehie, vit, 274-9) and 
Wenger's Uber Papyri und Gesetzesrecht (op. cit., 284-5). 

E. Costa publishes some miscellaneous legal notes : Poste Papirologiche, in Mem. R. Aer, Bologna, 
S. m1, vol. v-vit (1920-3), 167-73. They are as follows : 1167-8). [ rapport! di rictnanzu fru edifizi nel 
diritto greco-eyizio. Concerns P. Stud. Pap, xxu, 131. C. points out the significance of the text. for the law 
on this subject ; it shows a difference from Roman law, but on the other hand resembles the modern usage. 
1 (168-70). Potest’ paterua ¢ potesta pudronile net documentt greco-eytzi attinentt i? tirorinio industriale. 
With special reference to P, Oxy. XIV, 1647, P. Stud. Pap. xxt. 40 refers briefly to P. Stud, Pap. xx, 119. 
Ut (171-8). Motud sence teruine ned papirt grivo-eqizt, On the relation between these loans and deposits. 
Also alludes to leases at pleasnre. 

T may just allude here, owing to the importance to students of Graeco-Roman law in Egypt of the pre- 
Hellenic codes of the Orient, to an extremely interesting article by E. (tq on the laws of the Hittites as 
gathered from the Hittite records found at Boghaz-Keui. That decipheriment of these texts is still ina very 
experimental stage hardly needs emphasizing, but different attempts have many points of contact, and in 
the case of law analogy help» greatly. Hence Cus treatinent of the subject does not seem premature. 
Les lots hittites, in Rev. hist. de drott fr. ct étr., 1924, 5-67. 

I have dealt under § 2 (Payan exits) with the Hterature which has gathered round von Woess’s 
Asylwesen, but the work was primarily legal in character, and a reference must be added here. I may inen- 
tion that LEWALD in the review there referred to does not accept the interpretation of dydyos as auch 
ohne Asylschutz” ; he thinks it was move general in sense—that “der dyaypos...dem eigenmiichtigen 
Zugriff des Glaubigers unterworfen ist.” PRINGSHEIM, in his discussion of the Mépeac ris excyorns (above, 
§ 4), also deals with this question. 

T have referred above (§ 4) to oN Wokss’s nnportant volume Urhundenwesen, F. BILABEL in an article 
which I have not vet had time to read deals with the so-called “double deed.” Zr Doppelausfertigung 
agyptischer Orkunden, in Aegyptus, V (1924), 153-73 ito be continued). 

A. Secri in an elaborate article discusses the institution of d\AmAeyyiy. In the first part of this article, 
which alone I have vet read, he points out that ddAndeyy(y was no part of classical Greek law ; it is found 
only from the latter part of the 2nd cent. B.c. onwards. Curiously, neither Demotic nor ‘optic contracts 
show it, not even the late Demotic deeds. [t was regular in Babylonian law and in Graeco-Egyptian law 
after Euergetes II. It was probably taken from lite Babylonian law. SEGRE traces its development in that 
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law. The institution was distributed over the whole of the Eastern Empire in the Byzantine Age but was 
unknown in the West. Z’ AAAHAEITYH, in degyptus, v (1924), 45-64, 185-201. 

P. M. MEYER writes to me, with regard to G, SEGRE’s article on the Coustitutio Antonina referred to 
last year (Journal, x, 162), that he cannot at all accept Sr@Rb’s view of the phrase yopis trav dederixior, 
which he regards as “sachlich durchans unmiglich.” 

P. KoscHaKER reviews WLASSAK’s Judikutionsbefehl (D. Lit.-Z., N.F., 1, 1924, 378-80). 

A work ly A. Atpertont, L’ apokeryxis, contributo alla storia dellu fumiglia (Seminario giuridico R. 
Universita di Bolugna, v1, 1923. Pp. xii+120), is inaccessible to me. See .legyptus, v, 123, no. 4129. 

S. SoLazzI discusses the limitation of the power of alienation, unknown to classical Roman law but 
found in that of Justinian, in the case of the procurutor bonorum. Whence was it derived? His answer is 
that it was due to the influence of Greek law. He illustrates from papyri the limitation in Egypt. In 
answer to the question when the limitation was introduced he writes: “Ja facolta di ulienare fu perduta 
dal procuratore qualche tempo prima di Giustiniano.” Le fucolta del procurator bonorwn vel diritto 
romuno-ellenico, in Aegyptus, V (1924), 3-19. 

Prof. STEINWENTER sends me a reference to an essay in Magvar from the “ Almanach der Miskolezer 
Rechtsakademie,” 1923-4, by SztTEHLO under the title A térsas hdztulijdon kérdésthe:, which, he says, so 
far ax he can judge from the references and Greek quotations, seems to concern “Stockwerkseigentum in 
den Papyri.” 

W. SPrecELBERG deals with four Demotic documents of unusual form (given in translation only, with a 
philological commentary), which he holds to be in reality a sort of agreement with a woman to look after 
the contracting party in old age and after death to arrange for burial. Agyptische Verptriindungscertrage 
mit Vermogensabtretungen. (Stzgsber, Heidelb. Ak., 1923, 6. Abh.) Heidelberg, (. Winter, 1923. Pp. 13. 

An article by M. Sax Nicoxd, sent to the editor in 1914 and now at last printed without alteration, 
deals with WincKEN, Chrest. 419, 29 f., woinodv pov td mpdcemor, which WENGER rightly explained as an 
“allgemeinen Auftrag des Briefschreibers...ihn in privatrechtlichen Angelegenheiten zu vertreten.” Sax 
Nicotd quotes evidence from Coptic papyri, especially from Jéme and Aphrodito, for this use of rpdawmov. 
Das expe mnpocwnon als Stellvertretungsformel in den koptischen Papyri, in Byz. Z., XxXiv, 336-45. 

In his 27th letter to CALDERINT, LUMBROS®, i propos of the Theban tuinb robberies, recalls the provisions 
of the Roman law against such offences. Aegyptus, Vv (1924), 140. 

San Nicod’s Schlvasklansela is reviewed by W. SCHWENZNER (0.L.Z., XXVII, 1924, 333-5), 


7. PALAEOGRAPHY AND DIPLOMATIC. 


In an important article on the stichometry of the Herculaneum rolls K. OnLy attacks Basst’s theory 
that the figures in question refer to the actual lines of those rolls, and endeavours to prove that it was the 
“ normal line” (de. the equivalent of an epic hexameter) to which they had reference. He seems tu make 
out a good case. The purpose of the practice was to reckon the scribe’s remuneration. Die Stichometrie der 
Herkulanischen Rollen, in Archiv, v1, 190-220. 

H, A. Sanpers publishes an article on the subscription to the Freer papyrus of the Minor Prophets, 
which he is editing. He reads it mpod(nrat) 3 ate_xor yy] | € oAoxo(rivwr). He takes 1. 2 as “5 (silver) 
holocotinoi,” ze. denarii, the price for writing the MS. He uses this to reinforce the evidence of the hand 
as to date (“before 270 and probably before 260 1.p.”). I confess that the evidence for this use of ddoxdrivos 
seems to me very dubious, and I doubt also the reading, though I have nothing better to suggest. The 
Subscription of the Freer Papyrus of the Minor Prophets, in Philol. Quarterly, Wt (1924), 161-7. For those 
who cannot see the article it may be useful to mention that a synopsis of it is given in the Am. Journ. of 
Arch,, XXVIII (1924), 75. a 

I have referred in §3 to Wincken’s review of Hunt's Tachygraphical Curiosity and to a legible pro- 
tocol in P. Oxy. xvi, and in § 6 to BrnavEt’s article on the “double deed.” 

Exuer’s Form of the Ancient Greek Letter is reviewed by A. JuRET (Her. et. anc., Xxvi, 1924, 370), F. 
Base (Phil. Wockh., xurv, 1924, 243-4), and H. I. B[Eut] (J. H.S., xiiv, 132). 

I have just received what is clearly an important work by A. CaLbDara on the personal descriptions of 
parties to contracts (eixeviopds). I Connotati Personali net documenti d@ Egitto dell etd grecu e romuna. 
(Studi della Scuola Pupirologicu, vol. tv, Parte 11.) Milano, “ Aegyptus,” 1924. Pp. vii+131. The same 
subject is referred to in an article by G. MISENER on Iconistie Portruits, in Cluss Phil., xtx (1924), 97-128. 
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8. LEXICOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR. 


Part V of the invaluable work by J. H. Movuttoy and G. Mrinuicax, The Voeubulary of the Greek 
Testament, is now published. It includes pp. 385-472 and embraces words from payed to deriv. London, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1924. 10s. 6d. net. 

PREISIGKE'S eagerly awaited glossarial index of words, to which [ referred last year, has begun to appear. 
Parts I and IT, bringing it down to éye, have already appeared. The work is excellently arranged, and will, 
it is hardly necessary to say, be indispensable to papyrologists and all interested in Greek lexicography ; 
and it adds yet further to the vast debt which scholars owe to its lainented author, [tis being seen through 
the press by Kressnrve. Worterbich der griechischen Pupyrusurkunden nat Einsehluss der gricchischen 
Inschriften, Aufsehriften, Ostraku, Mumienschilder use. us Agypten. 1. Lieferung :a-dikn). Heidelberg, 
1924, Selbstverlag des Herausgebers, jetzt dessen Erhen. Cols. 1-384. 2. Lieferung ( 8ixy-yo). Cols. 385— 
640. Saine date, ete. Part I has been reviewed hy H. L. Bexi } Journal, x, 1924, 349. 

PREISIGKE’s Virmenbuch has been reviewed by H. 1. BEeti] (7. AUS., xiiv, 132-3) and anonymously (Lit, 
Zentralbl, XXIV, 1923, 483-4), 

C. H. Dopp has published notes on some N.T. parallels in P. Oxy. xvi. Votes from Pupyrt, in Journ. 
Theol, Stud., XXv1, 77-8. 

WInamow1tz-MoELLENDORFF shows that the word godeor, which occurs in an ostracon published by 
him in the Berl Stzgsher., 1918, 740, is alsu found, in the form odor, elsewhere. Lesefrachte, eXcil, in 
Hermes, LIX (1924), 273. 

Lusproso brings confirmation for a suggestion of WILCKEN’s that in P. Teb, 1, 61 (6), 40, 75 73y, the 
second #87 is perhaps not to he deleted. He quotes various examples of duplication in magical texts and 
refers to the Italian practice in the 16th cent., when letters were marked ‘‘cito,” “cito, cito,” or “ cite, cito, 
cito.” (One might add the similar English practice in the Tudor period and earlier, ‘‘ Haste, haste, post 
haste.”) Letter Lxxt to WILcKEN, in Arehir, VO, 222. He also writes on the use of mourns, moéo to indicate 
inagic or alchemy. Letter Lv to Bruccta, in Bull, Sue. Arch. Piller, XX (NIS., V), 208-9, 

E, Herken gives a very hkely explanation of the puzzling rod\amodd@y in P. Oxy. 744. He thinks it 
:= TOAAd MoAAGy and goes with éay, like éay woAAd wodAdxts in Sophocles and Euripides (=s? forte), Wodda- 
rodney, etc., in Lranos, XV (1917), 91-6, 

P. Perprizet has published an article on the name Coprias and similar forms, Copria, in Ree. ét. ane., 
XXII (1921), 85-94. 

Mercuaw’s Light from Ancient Letters has been reviewed by G. GHEDINI (Aegyptis, Vv, 1924, 102-4; 
laudatory ; some criticisms), H. I. BELL (Jouwrma/, x, 1924, 182-3), and anonymously (fer, Bibl, XXXIU, 
1924, 457-8; favourable on the whole). 

k. F. W. Scusupt has reviewed Dotttine’s Flexviousformen (see Journal, vut, 99) in Phil, Wock., XLIV 
(1924), 673-6. 

A.D, Nock discusses “the custom of stringing together a series of brief predications in or of the second 
person, for the most part not connected by conjunctions.” He attributes it to Oriental influence and in 
particular to Egypt and Alexandria, though he adimits the possibility of rhetorical influence. He traces 
the custom in beth pagan and Christian liturgical use, employing also papyrus evidence. A Traditional 
Form tv Religious Langueye, in Class, Quart, XVI (1924), 185-8. 

9. GENERAL Works, DIBLIGGRAPHY, MISCELLANEOUS NoTES ON PAPyRts TEXTS, 

A. CaLDERINY’s Sagy? e studi {see above, § 5) includes (pp. 201-20) a general essay on Puprré. 

The new edition of Detssamann’s Licht com Osten has been reviewed by M. Dipetics (Theol. Lit.-Z., 
XLIX, 1924, 35-7; laudatory), E. LoumEver D, Lit.-Z., N.F., 1, 1924, 765-7), and K. PReIsenpanz (Byz.- 
Neugr. Juhrb., w, 1924, 405-7 ; some valuable sugyestions on magical papyri). 

MinLican’s Here and There vmong the Papyri has been reviewed by W. ScuuBart (0.L.Z., XXVIII, 1924, 
644-5) and F. BlerHuxe]-B[aKeR] ‘Journ, Theol. Stud, XXV, 222). 

ScHUBART'S new edition of his Judrtausend am Nil is reviewed by WILCKEN (0.L.Z., XXVIL, 1924, 513-6 ; 
laudatory). 

I am unable to see an article hy G. K. GARDIKAS entitled Zup80ry trav ramtpev eis thy ‘ENAnvixiy 
prodoyiay CAOnva, XXXII, 1921, 61-102; and another by E. A. PEzopouLos entitled Mamuporoyecd cai 
émiypadixa (Atheus, Leones, 1921, Pp. 15), which are referred to in the bibliography in the Byz. Z., xx1v 
(pp. 149 and 163). 
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An article by W. Scuusart entitled Vom Werdegang der Pupyruskunde (O.L.Z., XXV1I, 1924, 564-8) is 
primarily a homage to Erwan on his 70th birthday. Scuvsarr stresses the importance of his work in 
furnishing a basis for the papyrological side of Egyptian studies. He emphasizes the need of rising in the 
future from the intensive study of details to something in the nature of a system “und die klare Einsicht 
in die Grundfragen.” Another, by W. SpreceLperc, Der gegenwurtige Stand und die nuchsten Aufgaben 
der demotischen Forschung, in Zeitschr. f. ug. Spr., LIX (1924), 131-40, is in essentials a lecture given at the 
Berlin Orientalist Congress in April, 1923. The author takes an optimistic view of the future of the study. 
On p. 139 he mentions two cases in which Greek translations of Demotic texts have been found to confirm 
the renderings of modern scholars. 

In his 19th letter to CaLDERINI, LuUMBROSO mentions that at the University Library of Turin there is 
a book by GUILANDINO on Pagiro. Aegyptus, Vv (1924), 29-30. 

P, M. Myer has published another instalment of his excellent Juristischer Papyrusbericlt (11, Mat 
1922 bis Oktober 1923), which now appears in the Z. Sav.-St. (xLIv, 581-618). 

I may mention here that from last year (vol. Lxxv) the Lit. Zentralbl, has again become iainly biblio- 
graphical. Its bibliographies will be very useful, though one regrets the consequent cutting down of reviews 
to a minimum. Reviews however there are, which are short notices, classified. Reference may alsu be 
made to the useful Elenchus Bibliographicus in Biblica. .tegyptologica will be found in rv (1923), 83*-7* 
(largely a selection from the bibliography in Aegyptus). 

S. pe Riccr contributes to the Bull. Soc. Arch. d’Alew., xx (N.S., v), 281-3 some Correziont ed Aggiunte 
to Part XIX. 

F. BrnaBeEL publishes some conjectures for reading or interpretation in P. Lond. 77 (Will of Abraham); 
e.g. #dn means the remains of the martyr. They are all ingenious but are not all quite convincing, and 
some proposed readings do not seem to find support in the papyrus. Zu dem Testament des Bischofs 
Abraham von Hermonthis, in O.L.Z., xxv (1924), 701-4. Some notes on papyrus readings will be found 
referred to in § 8 above. 

Finally, I may mention that Part XVI of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri contains a table of papyri recently 
distributed, which will be useful to those wishing to trace the whereabouts of particular texts, 


10. MiscELLANEOUS AND PERSONAL. 


It is good news that the invaluable publications with which the name of Frrepricn PretsickE will 
always be specially associated are not to cease with his death. F. BrtaBen is to carry on his Summelbuch, 
his Berichtigungslisten, and the Schriften of the Heidelberg Papyrus Institute. He is now engaged on 
vol. 11 of the first, for which he has obtained a grant. 

Der Riccr mentions in his Bulletin that M. Cottomp and his pupils are studying the Strassburg papyri. 
It is to be hoped that they will in due course publish those which are still unpublished. , 

In an article previously referred to (§ 2) in Heimat im Bild K. KaLBFLEIscn mentions that the Ianda 
Papyri will eventually become the property of the Giessen University Library. 

I hear from Prof. Krverr that Part I of texts from papyri in Russian collections, edited by ZERETELI 
and himself and containing literary texts, will appear before very long. Part IT, edited by Krvczr alone, 
will contain documents of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. 

The Papyrus Seminar at Munich has been transformed into an Institute, and has taken over the 
publication of the series of Munchener Beitrige, under the general editorship of WENGER and Orro. 

The volume of the Raccolta Lumbroso in honour of LumBroso’s 80th birthday will probably have been 
published before this appears. An account of it, with provisional list of contents, appears in Aegyptus, v 
(1924), 249-53. 

B. KUBLER reviews WENGER’s and KoscHakEn’s notices of Mirrets (PAdl. Woch., xiv, 1924, 591-3), 

S. Errrem publishes an obituary notice of Diets, MMindetale over prof. dr. Hermann Diels, in Oversigt 
over Videnskapsselskapets Mgter, 1923, 74-8. 

Obituary notices of PREISIGKE have been published by WitcKEn (Archiv, vit, 315-6), O. Grapexwirz, 
(Z. Sav.-St., XLIV, 1924, v-viii), A. CALDERINI (Aegyptus, Vv, 1924, 70-1), and H. I. Beth (Journal, x, 1924, 
172-3). 

The tragic death of EvELYN WHITE is a grievous loss to our studies and to classical scholarship as well 
as to all who knew him personally. His rare combination of gifts made him a worker in our field of quite 
peculiar value, and he is indeed irreplaceable. Obituary notices of him have been written by W. E. C[rum] 
(Journal, x, 1924, 331-2) and W. R. R. (Class. Rec., XXXVIII, 1924, 148). 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Society’s excavations at Tell el-<Amarnah have been brought to a sad and abrupt 
close by the death of the Director, Mr. F. G. Newton. Mr. Newton worked throughout 
November in his usual health. From the Ist of December onward he complained of a 
mysterious weakness, thongh there were no other symptoms, and a native doctor called 
from Dér Mawas diagnosed some form of influenza. As the weakness grew more marked 
Professor Whittemore arranged for Mr. Newton’s removal to hospital in Asyat on 
December 17th. Here his complaint was, though not at first with certainty, diagnosed as 
Encephalitis lethargica. Though everything possible was done for him he became weaker 
and weaker and died on the 25th of December. 

We have clsewhere printed an account of his life aud activities, which to those who 
did not knuw him personally may give some little idea of the heavy luss which the Society 
has sustained in his death. 


It will be readily understoud that not very much work has been accomplished during 
the season. Mr. Newton and his staff arrived at Tell el--Amarnah on November 2nd. Work 
was begun in houses in square Q. 44 of the great general plan, and a number of small 
objects were found, including a complete alabaster vase and a bronze mirror. Attention 
was then transferred to the northern palace which, it will be remembered, was begun last 
season, and in which Mr. Newton was particularly interested. On December 3rd he wrote 
as follows : 

“The plan is most interesting. We have found the throne room and the king’s apart- 
ments with bath room, also apparently the dining room with wine cellars on each side. 
We also have a group of halls and apartments which would apparently be the men’s 
quarters corresponding tov the women’s on the other side. All this part of the palace was 
vecupied by squatters after the palace was left, and this accounts for the fact that we have 
so far found nothing in the way of objects. No mangers were found on this side of the 
palace and only very few traces of plaster.” 

After Mr. Newton’s breakdown the work was continued under the leadership of 
Professor Whittemore, but no more was attempted than the rounding off of what had 
been already begun. It is satistactory to learn that there will be no difficulty in completing 
the record of the northern palace, Mr. Newton’s last piece of work. 


Not much news has yet come to hand regarding other excavations in Egypt. The fate 
of the new Antiquities Law is still uncertain, and meantime excavators are naturally a 
little half-hearted and inclined to mark time. The Government work at Sakkarah has, 
however, entered on an important phase. The north face of the Step Pyramid has been 
completely cleared, and the central chamber, 77 feet high, is now comfortably accessible. In 
the debris from around the pyramid have been found numerous fragments of stone vessels 
bearing the names of kings of the first two dynasties. The granite blocks which furm the 
sarcophagus are marked with directions in ink for assembling them. In a kind of serddb 
attached to the north face of the pyramid was found a large statue of King Zoser in painted 
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limestone with the name and titles on the pedestal. Work is now mainly concentrated on 
the large mastabas in the neighbourhood of the pyramid. Battiscombe Gunn is again 
working on the inscriptional material from these excavations and we may therefore, if the 
material proves adequate, expect interesting developments in our knowledge of the language 
of the Archaic Period. 

Jéquier, who is working at the Mastabat el-Far‘fin, has found an inscription and part of 
a cartouche which make it certain that this was the tomb of King Shepseskaf. 


The Society’s series of winter lectures announced in our last number is being given in 
accordance with the programme and has attracted the same interest as in former years. 


This year we revert to the custom of producing the Journal in two half-yearly sections, 
the first section containing Parts I and II and the second Parts III and IV. We hope to 
produce the first section on April Ist and the second on October 1st, and to keep to these 
dates in future. Should this not be possible we beg readers to remember that the Journal 
is in great part produced by men who are willingly doing a large amount of very dull work 
for the general good (witness the Bibliographies), but who, owing to the demands of other 
work upon them, cannot always work to a date. 

A further consequence of this attempt to issue the sections on a fixed day will probably 
be that it will be difficult to make and keep an exact balance of quantity between the two 
sections. This year, for instance, the second section will be considerably larger than the first 
both in the matter of letterpress and still more markedly in the matter of plates. This 
second section will of course contain a preliminary report of our work at Tell el-‘Amarnah. 
Among other articles promised or actually received are one by Dr. Murray of the Egyptian 
Survey Department on the ancient sites in the Eastern Desert and one by Dr. Westermann 
on the condition of Egypt in the reign of Hadrian. There is still some space available and 
the Editor will be pleased to consider any articles which may be sent to him. 


We print in this number articles on Hittite Geography by Dr. Albright and Professor 
John Garstang. This subject has for some little time past found a home in our pages, and 
if we now announce that in future we must close our doors to it we feel sure that the 
scholars who pursue this fascinating subject will not misunderstand the reason. The 
Journal has endeavoured in the past to supply up to a certain point the lack in this 
country of a journal dealing with Babylonian and Hittite archaeology. The amount of 
Egyptian material which now comes in has made this increasingly difficult ; indeed it is 
now virtually impossible for us to insert any article not dealing more or less directly with 
Egypt. We trust that our Babylonian and Hittite colleagues will realize that the lack is 
one not of hospitality but of space. Surely it cannot be long before a journal devoted to 
their studies is established. In the meantime we shall do our best to continue reviewing 
such books on these subjects as are sent to us, though even here the demands of Egyptology 
come first, reducing us in some cases to the barest notices of non-Egyptological works. 


The Editor would like to call the attention of contributors whose articles need illustra- 
tion to the necessity of providing drawings and photographs of a suitable nature and of 
the best possible quality. In the matter of illustration the standard set by the first few 
volumes of the Journal was very high. It can be kept up, but only if contributors will do 
their share by providing none but the best material. 
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Line drawings for lithographic reproduction should he firmly drawn in Indian ink of 
the deepest black. Any necessary figuring or lettering in the body of the drawing should, 
unless the author is particularly adept at this kind of work, be done by a professional hand. 
The scale of such figuring or lettering should be calculated to allow for the reduction, if 
any, which is eventually to be given. 

Photographs, more particularly those of objects, should be fairly full of contrast and, 
above all things, sharply focussed. The best collotype is a little less sharp than the original 
from which it is taken, and if the original itself is not finely focussed a good result is im- 
possible. Where the negative is not available an ordinary silver print on a smooth or 
glossy surface is the best thing. Special care should be taken to weed out faded or 
defective prints, above all those which bear a double impression of the original negative 
due to a slip in the printing frame, apparently a not uncommon accident in Egypt and 
elsewhere. 

Contributors would greatly help the Editor by suggesting a suitable arrangement in 
plates of their illustrative material. Small line drawings should be marked as text-blocks. 
Photographs can only be reproduced in the form of plates. The extreme measurements for 
a single plate, lithograph or collotype, are S$ inches in height by 6 in breadth, and 8 inches 
by 5 is preferable. A folding plate should have the same maximum height but may have 
a width of 10 inches or even mvre. 

Two halt-plate prints slightly reduced make a good plate. The same is true of four 
quarter-plate prints; they may be placed cither vertically or horizontally, the former being 
the better arrangement since it forms a plate which can be consulted without turning the 
book round. Prints should either be properly mounted on cardboard or merely loosely 
attached by the corners cither to cardboard or stiff paper. 

The Editor will be very grateful to those who will take the trouble to prepare their 
material in this way, and would remark that by so doing they stand a far better chance of 
having their articles illustrated in exact agreement with their own wishes. 


Some of our members, particularly subscribing libraries, will be pleased to hear that 
the two numbers of the Journal which have been out of print for some years are now being 
re-issued, and by the time this number is in the hands of our readers copies of Volume J, 
Part 4 and Volume II, Part 3 will, we hope, be obtainable from our Secretary. This will 
enable members tu complete their sets of the Journal, and it is hoped there will be a 
sufficient demand tu justify the new issue. The Committee has for some time been 
anxious to reprint these parts, as requests for them are constantly being received, but the 
price of re-setting the type has always been considered prohibitive. Messrs. Perey Lund, 
Humphries and Co. have, however, invented a new process which we believe will be less 
expensive and equally good. Should any of our contributors wish for reprints of their 
articles in back numbers of the Journal we shall be pleased to obtain estimates for them, 
The price of these two parts of the Journal will be 7,6 cach nett. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Assyriun Herbal. By R. CamppeLt Taompson, M.A., F.S.A. A monograph on the Assyrian vegetable 
drugs, the matter of which was communicated in a paper to the Royal Society, March 20, 1924. 
Luzac & Co., London, 1924. 


The task undertaken by Mr. Thompson in this volume is one of the most difficult, thankless and useful 
that any Assyriologist has attempted. An exhaustive examination of the lists of plants and drugs extant 
in cuneiform, combined with a tabular presentment of their uses in medical receipts, and of incidental 
notices in all the scattered cuneiform literature, has formed the laborious basis of this work, in which 
something like one hundred plants are certainly, probably or approximately identified. The careful study 
of the flora of the Tigris aud Euphrates valley has here been combined with an examination of the early 
use of materia medica; the resources of the Semitic philologist are reinforced by apt comparisons with 
Indo-European and other languages. The book is a mine of information which no one interested in the 
early history of natural science can neglect. 

To the linguistic difficulties which attend this kind of study in other languages, cuneiform writing adds 
difficulties peculiarly its own. A certain number of words in Akkadian are not Semitic, but Sumerian 
luan words; words which appear to be Sumerian are sometimes Semitic in root; others apparently 
Sumerian are simply ideograms of unknown pronunciation, so that the written signs may lead to false 
conclusions. Fur these reasons it is permissible to doubt much that has been written on philological lines 
concerning this subject. Thus Hrozny’s identification of ZIZ.A.AN. with &£dvir (accepted hy 
Mr. Thompson) will only be proved when it is finally certain that this was not read ZIZ.AM or something 
quite different. On the other hand U.KI.DI is most probably to be read as Semitic (not, with 
Mr. Thompson, p. 35, as an ideogram), sem kidi, “plant of the plain,” which fits the context. It may be 
judged, therefore, how difficult the task in the identification of plauts and drugs is. That in a large 
number of cases the identification is certain can only the more increase our respect for the method 
adopted. A typical example of Mr. Thompson’s success may be quoted, his identification of the pome- 
granate. After having shown from various texts that nurmu, not armanz, is the plant which corresponds 
in the medical receipts with the pomegranate, he is able to adduce the illustration on a tablet of a 
collarette of beads in the shape of nurmu, a decisive proof. Equally interesting is the argument which 
identifies 77ru as opium. It is shown conclusively that the Assyrian scribes connected the word with the 
root araru “to curse”; but the existence of the form merw (which Mr. Thumpson dismisses a little 
cayalierly) may point to an original root wuraru, which would show that the connection with aruru “to 
curse” is due to superstition and philologizing. 

This bovk is of the kind which will be continually used, and not infrequently abused, for many years ; 
scholars will invariably turn to it for help, and meution it only when they disagree with its conclusions. 
It is right therefore to use this opportunity to thank the author very heartily for the painstaking labour 
and comprehensive scholarship the book shows, and to express the hope that his work may yet appear in 
some more fitting form than this. Not all the stencils have printed well, and it cannot be said that this 
standard book of reference will be easy to use. 

SIDNEY SMITH. 


Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Puinting. By J. H. BReasteD. Chicago, 1923. 


This is the first of a series of volumes being brought out by the University of Chicago for the study of 
historical matters connected with oriental civilization. A good description is given of the plain of Khena- 
Mari and the valley of the Euphrates between Hit and Dér ez-Zér, with an excellent series of photographs. 
The main object of the book is the publication of some interesting frescoes which were laid bare at the 
time of the British occupation in 1920 at Salihtyah, identified with the ancient Dura and also known by 
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the Greeks as Europos. The paintings were first discovered by Captain Murphy, R.A.V.C., and reported 
to headquarters. Fortunately Professor Breasted was in Baghdad at the time and was able to come up 
and measure and photograph them before the British army left the neighbourhood, though he had to 
accomplish it in one day. The pictures have since been dainaged in parts by the Arabs, so we owe 
Professor Breasted a debt of gratitude for having made these reeords, 

A good aeroplane view of the fortress is given on p. 93 and Professor Breasted is inclined to attribute 
the construction of the walls to the Parthians, though adinitting that they were probably strengthened by 
the Romans at a later date, evidence being forthcoming that the place was occupied by a Roman garrison 
in the third century a.p. The frescues were found ima temple to Zeus Baal which was built into a reet- 
angular bastion of the fortress wall. M. Franz Cumont, who writes an introduction to the book and who 
has been excavating on the site since Professor Breasted's visit, hay been able tu show that the most 
important of these frescoes was painted about 80 a.p. and he has also found the naine of the artist, 
Tlasamsos. This painting consists of a group of eleven figures which represent the famidy of Konon with 
priests. All these figures are well illustrated with colour plates at the end of the book. 

The figures are all full length and Professor Breasted compares the style and grouping with the sixth 
century mosaics in the basilica of St. Vitale at Ravenna, giving it as his opinion that we have here the 
vrigin and sources of Byzantine painting. We inust await further discoveries in such plaves as Palanyra 
and the eastern frontier towns of the Roman Empire before we can entirely fall in with this view as, 
although the Romans originally borrowed inost of their ideas in art and architecture from the east, they 
certainly developed them thernaselves, and during the first three centuries of our era they largely employed 
their own methods in rebuilding and decorating the towns on the eastern frontier of their Empire. 


FL G. NEWTON, 


Egyptian Mummies. By G. Eviiot Sith and Warren R. Dawsox. London: Allen and Unwin, 1924. 


Professor Elliot Sinith and Mr. Dawson have collaborated in producing a very acceptable book on 
mummies which will, we do not doubt, have many readers. Its formet, “attractive appearance,” and 
short compass indicate it as a book intended for the general reader rather than for the archaeologist, but 
the latter will find in it much that is of value to him. Professor Elliot Sinith has in the past contributed 
much to our knowledge of mummies, and, being a physician, has put us right on many points in which we 
were all wrong: in this book we find a summary of his general views on the development of mumuification, 
which we think all would accept without demur. Thus when he tells us that the wummy in the Cairo 
Muxeum, hitherto supposed to be that of the king Mereuré¢ I of the Sixth Dynasty, is in reality of 
Eighteenth Dynasty date, we suppose we must accept his correction, though a pleasing belief is thereby 
destroyed. And when we are told that Diodorus was right in saying that the heart and kidneys were 
never taken out of the corpse, and that the usual statement that u// the viscera were removed and placed 
in the Canopic jars, that of Duamutef receiving the heart, is totally erroneous, resting on a single case 
noted by Pettigrew which we can now see was aberrant, we can only bow to the best authority on the 
subject. But it is different when the authors in the interests of the “diffusionist ” theory dogmatically 
assert (p. 164) that “from Egypt the custom [of mummification] spread up the Nile and along the Red 
Sea coast, across the continent to the Niger and Conge and to Uganda, and eventually even as far as 
Southern Rhodesia and Madagascar. It spread to Asia and was adopted for a time in India and Ceylon, 
but has persisted more widely in Further India, in Indo-China, in the Malay Archipelago, in Australia, 
Melanesia, and Polynesia, reached Peru, Central America and Mexico, and became widely diffused in 
both Continents of America.” So we proceed from the possible to the improbable without a peradyenture. 
Luppetit croit en mangeant. This ix a very pretty theory, as pretty and plausible and probably as in- 
accurate as most theories that explain everything, but it ¢s still a theory, it is not a proved fact, and our 
authors have really no right whatever to state it in ther book as a fuet, We must keep clear the distiuction 
between theories, views, and hypotheses,—and known facts. Professor Elliot Smith and Mr, Perry inay 
prove to be quite right with their diffusionist theory, but even if they appeared to be right (which, as 
yet, they do not), their view would still be a generally accepted theory, not a fact, and they would still 
only be entitled to say “Jt és generally thought that this custom spread to America,” ete. This is the 
only scientific procedure, especially when, as in the present case, the theory is neither proved satisfactorily 
nor generally accepted yet. 
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Professor Elliot Smith’s natural interest in the pathological side of mummy-study is of course illus- 
trated in this book, in which he gives us some gruesome photographs which physicians will find 
interesting, but the more squeamish of lay-folk will pass over hurriedly. The photographic pictures in the 
book are well chosen, but it is a pity that ugly and clumsy woodcut reproductions of well-known photo- 
graphs have also been introduced. Sometimes these wovdcuts are positively misleading, especially in the 
rendering of the hair of mummies, ey., Figs. 12, 16 and 17; in the two latter the hair is rendered really 
absurdly as a few thin kinky white lines on a black background which, in the case of Fig. 16, hardly gives 
rouch idea of what is described in the text on p. 93 as a “wavy, lustrous tress,” which in fact it is, as is 
admirably seen in the Cairo photograph copied in the woodcut, really a caricature of the original, The 
original photographs had much better have been reproduced. 

The chapter on Canopic jars, amulets found on and in mumninies, ete., is good, and the list in 
Appendix II of Egyptian kings whose tombs and mummies are known is very useful ; but we notice that 
in this list Professor Elliot Smith is still, as in his little book on Tutfankhamiin, unable to get the 
name of king Smenkhkeré€ (or Stakeré¢) right: in that book he called him “Smenkhara” (p. 69) 


| 
and now the king appears as “Smenkeré” (p. 184): The name is either (ef! SLi G > (var, 
raat ! 1 
(< a LI @' ) \, Senn -k-RE Dsr-hypree, ov (-f iLi7g ) Reece ae 


corresponding variant); we do not certainly know which : it is neither °S.ma-A© RC” nor “8. man-k3?- RE” 
We are surprised that Mr. Dawson did not note and correct the new error. 

Though in this Jowral such an Egyptological “ howler” must of course he noted, to the general reader 
it will doubtless not appear to be a matter of great moment ; and he in this book has before him a very 
acceptable and readable treatise on mummies, one of whose authors is an acknowledged authority on 
mummification and in succession to the late Sir Armand Ruffer our chief authority on its pathological 
side; while the archaeologist can also be grateful to the authors for their book, which is admirable from 
the archaeological point of view. though less so when it dogmatizes in anthropological matters. 


H. R. Haun, 





Inder of Iittite Names, Sect. A, Geographical, Pt. 1. By L. A. Maver, Ph.D., with notes by Jonx 
Garstanxu, D.Sc. British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem: Supplementary Papers, 1, 1923, 
Kleinasien cur Hethiterzeit. By ALprecat GotTzE. Heidelberg, 1924. 


Several identifications of ancient Hittite place-narnes with classical and modern lands and sites, 
propounded in this work of Dr. Mayer and Professor Garstang, have already been criticized by Mr. Sidney 
Smith in the last number of this Jowrnal (x, 104 ft). It must be said that there seems to be justification 
for such criticism of many of Professor Garstang’s identifications, Dr. Mayer’s contribution on the 
‘cuneiform side has been thoroughly and well carried out ; it is his colleague’s notes that have aroused and 
will arouse discussion. Professor Garstang seems to us to try to prove too much: he tries to identify 
everything, naturally in many cases with but indifferent success. The time is not yet ripe for so far- 
reaching a work as this: let us discover more and learn more first before we try to settle everything. 
Professor Garstang might fairly object that the work must begin at some time and somewhere, and that 
others, e.g., Professor Sayce, have also written essays in the same direction, That is true, and another 
writer, Dr. Albrecht (Gutze, whose work we also consider here, has followed. But the same consideration 
applies to him also; Professor Garstang and Dr. Gitze do not merely suggest a few more possible 
identifications to be considered, but try to identify and settle everything, and for this the time is not yet 
ripe. Also not only cuneiform scholarship and knowledge of Hittite archaeology are necessary before so 
far-reaching a work ix undertaken ; classical scholarship must also be invoked directly. One of the workers 
must be a classical scholar with if possible a knowledge also of mediaeval and modern Greek. He should 
also be one whose ancient, inherited scepticism will act as a salutary check on the youthful enthusiasms 
of lis orientalist colleagues. I can say this because I am not myself primarily a classical scholar; but 
T know how necessary the aid of such a schvlar is upon work of this kind if one is to produce detinite 
results. An instance in point is Professor Gurstang’s identification of the river Astarpa of the Hittite 
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texts (p. 8) with the modern river Isbarta: “there can be no doubt as to the identity,” he says. But 
then he goes on to observe “the name Isparta or Isbarta is derived, Professor Ramsay points out, from 
the town name Baris (eis Bapray): the old river name has thus been assimilated to the modern form.” 
Has Professor Garstang any proof that this particular river was called Astarpa in classical times and 
until post-Turkish days, when, according to him, the old nate was confused with the modern eis Baprav ? 
If not, how, if the modern Isharta is “derived from” e’s Bapray (or rather ts e’s Bdprav), can it be 
identical with a Hittite name of the fourteenth century B.c.? Eis Baprar is modern, not ancient Greek: it 
is not even Byzantine: the use of the locution es with a place-name, as in eds rv mod (Stambal) and in 
this e’s Béprav, to signify that place occurs no earlier than mediaeval times, so Tam informed by a scholar 
whose special knowledge of Anatolian Greek 1s unrivalled. Professor Ramsay obviously treats the name 
as a modern one. If so, what connection can there he between it and the ancient dstarpu (not, be it noted, 
Axparta)? The old town name being Baris, we cannot even allow “Barta” as the original form. Had 
Professor Garstang identified a Hittite town or river-naine * Bari” with the modern Isbarta we could 
have given him reason, as the French say. 

This instance of confused identification is, let me hasten to add, an extreme one; but there are many 
others which if less obviously improbable seem based on very slight grounds, other than apparent 
similarity of name which, when other evidence does not tally, is an unsafe guide. Professor Garstang thinks 
the other evidence does usually tally, but we have only to compare his map with that of Dr. Gotze to 
see what different results the two writers get, and how differently they interpret the other evidence, how 
differently they fit in the elements of the geographical jigsaw puzzle. Some identifications are of course 
no doubt correct. We do not refer to such uames as Halah or Karkamis, which are obvious, but to such 
as Wiyananda, which Professor Garstang is no doubt perfectly correct in identifying with Oinoanda: not 
only are the words alike in form, but also in meaning, since Wiyananda probably meant “ wine-town ” in 
Hittite. There are several other identifications which are possibly correct enough, but of the majority it 
must be said that they are highly problematical, im both Professor Garstang’s and Dr. Gotze’s texts. We 
think that more respect should have been paid by both authors tu Mr. Sidney Smith's rejection of the 
current idea that Kizzuwadna was in Pontus. Professor Garstang does not seem to mention it, though 
Dr. Hogarth has come independently to the same conclusion a> Mr. Smith, that Kizzuwadna was in reality 
probably in Eastern Cilicia. Professor Garstang’s identitication of the Hittite river-name Seba with the 
modern Arab-Turkish Sayhan has already been criticized by Mr. Sinith (Jowrnal, x, 105). Dr. Albright’s 
identification of the river-name Siyanta with the Xanthos is accepted by Professor Garstang, but we 
should hardly have expected Greek = to represent plain 3; if the name had been Hsiyanta (ef. Hsayarsa= 
=ép&ys) it would have seemed a more probable identification, for, though it is true that the second & of Eép£ns 
represents plain §, yet initial 2 should be Hs or As. But perhaps the original Lycian name did begin with 
Hork and the Hittites reduced it to S. And the Greek name Yanthos may be a mere translation, not a 
hellenized form of the original Lycian name. It is nothing but perhapses and may-bes. And whereas 
Professor Garstang identifies Abliawa with Ingira in Cilicia and that with Anchiale, Forrer makes 
Abhiawa no less than Achaia, and its king Atarexsiyas no less than Atreus. So the doctors disagree. 
Until they agree a little more, we think their efforts im this particular direction cannot be regarded as 
compelling adhesion, though we must add, for fear of misunderstanding, that we do not in any way regard 
them as totally useless. Even at this early stage in our Hittite knowledge we may here and there hit 
upon the truth, and Messrs. Mayer and Garstang’s collection of names alone will be most useful. We 
only think that the notes try to prove far too much, in the present insufficient state of our knowledge. 
And so does Dr. Gétze's work. 

H. R. Hatt. 


The Coptic Manuscripts tn the Freer Collection. By W. H. WoRRELL. (University of Michigan Studies: 
Humanistic Series, x.) New York, 1923. xxvi+396, 12 plates. 


This book is beautifully printed, the Coptic portions with new type specially cut and of quite 
exceptional excellence. Sometimes the letters a and A seem liable to be confused at a first glance, but for 
the most part it is pleasant and easy to read. Twelve plates give a clear idea of the actual appearance of 
the manuscripts. The price moreover is nut prohibitive as might he feared, the two parts being sold 
separately in paper covers at $2.00 and $2.50 respectively, which does not remove them from the reach 
of those to whom they are likely to be most useful. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 15 
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Part 1, originally published in 1916, contains the Psalter (incomplete) and two fragments of Job 
(24, 19-25. 3 and 27. 10-19). The Psalter contains no remarkable textual features, the variants are 
mostly orthographic or perhaps dialectal. The peculiar forms are noted on pp. xvili-xxii and indicate a 
Fayytimic provenance (ef. esp. “A striking feature...” on p. xxii). The London Sahidic Psalter (B.M. Or. 
5000) is dated by Dr. Budge +700, the Berlin Sahidic Psalter by Rahlfs at +400; the editor believes the 
present text to lie between these dates. 

Part 1, now first published, contains two homilies and a short magical text. The homilies prove to be 
portion of a volume of which B.M. Or. 7028 and Or. 6780 are other parts. The present text is the middle 
portion (quire 5) of B.M. Or. 6780 (quires 4, 6) which is itself the second part of B.M. Or. 7028 (quires 
1, 2, 3). It shows proofs of Fayytmic dialect similar to those in the Psalter. In describing these the 
editor shows evidence (pp. 119-120) to prove “it likely that « was still pronounced as a true palatal, as 
is Arabic » in Upper Egypt to the present day, and not as English 7.” Ibn Yaish (fourteenth century) 
asserts that palatal g was in his day confined to Yemen and the lower classes of Baghdad. A rare instance 
of transliteration of a.p. 708-9 shows =» used for «3, and if it be true that =» corresponded to ox and x was 


palatal in the seventh century this puts back the dialectal palatal in Egypt (not Upper Egypt only) very 
decisively. It is likely enough that Syrian influence introduced the palatalized j into Egypt and the older 
local palatal afterwards reasserted itself. The normal transliteration of g was § 

One homily is on the Archangel Michael, probably for use on 22 Choiak or on 13 Bauneh. The editor 
notes this latter date (7 June) as an Abyssinian use, but it appears also in Coptic (ef Mauan, Calendar 
of the Coptic Church, 1873). The second homily is on the Blessed Virgin and is definitely associated with 
the Feast of the Assumption (16 Mesore). These homilies are ascribed to Theophilus of Alexandria and 
Celestine of Rome, but the editor notes, “It is not improbable that further study will dissociate these 
homilies from Theophilus, who died in 413 a.p., and Celestinus, whose death occurred in 432 4.p. The 
only certain date is fixed by the colophon of 975 a.p., which shows that both homilies were composed 
before that date” (p. 125). But the editors own notes sufficiently dissociate the homilies, at least as they 
now stand, from Alexandria and Rome. In the homily on the Blessed Virgin there are topographical 
errors about Alexandria, the workman went “a little eastward” to throw the eikon into the water (fo. 83), 
the storehouse from which he took it was south of the city (fo. 79), it was pulled down and a caravansery 
made in the place, which is the one now in the Caesareum (fo. 91); but the Caesareum was in the 
northern part of the middle of the city and the most likely water would be either the lake on the west or 
the sea on the north. The homily on Gabriel ascribed to Celestine of Rome shows Egyptian local colour 
in its reference to the inundation of the Nile (p. 15). Though cast in the form of homilies these discourses 
are substantially collections of anecdotes more or less miraculous in character and it might be that there 
has been a gradual accretion of anecdote attached to a nucleus to which the ascription alone properly 
applies. Much of this anecdote material represents folk-lore possibly quite early in date and independent 
of any Christian saint, and so the collection in each saint’s encomium is parallel to the larger collection of 
Stories in the A/f laila wa-laila and the “higher criticism” must proceed on similar lines. Certainly the 
vast collection of anecdotes associated with St. Theodore the Genera] can be little less than that in the 
popular story book. We have yet hardly reached the stage when it will be possible to separate the several 
strata in the stories of the saints and refer them to their proper sources, but it does not seem to follow 
that indications of date or locus in any one anecdote justify us in pronouncing judgment on the whole. 
In its present form the homily on Gabriel is intended to be used at the Eucharist (cf. fo, 59), but this 
does not prevent the preacher from making his discourse a series of miracles due to the intercession of 
Gabriel or performed in his church, and to these are added some brief instructions in doctrine on anti- 
Nestorian lines (fo. 4) and wholesome advice about behaviour in church (fo. 57-8), though the anecdotes 
form the main substance. . 

The notes though for the most part brief are excellent, only two (note 74 on p. 354 and 42 on p. 368) 
could be regarded as discursive and both of these are interesting. 

In note 64 (pp. 346-7) the editor says that “the Copts, unlike the Syrians, never cared for the Arabic 
which replaced their older language”: one hopes that this may be slightly over-stated. A fair body of 
Christian Arabic material exists in Egypt, not all translation of Coptic texts though based upon them, 
and it seems reasonable to suppose that this has played its part in the religious life of the people. 
Perhaps it would be possible to obtain from it evidence of the formation of dialects in mediaeval Egyptian 
Arabic, a subject as yet hardly touched. 
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On p. 362 the editor notes that “Sabbath and Lord’s Day of course were never confused in Egypt 
until the advent of Scotch Presbyterian influences.” But are they ever confused /—if “Sabbath” is 
applied to the First Day, what is the term used for Saturday? It is perhaps captious to note that the 
Presbyterian missionaries in Egypt are American and not Scottish. 

The magical text covers one folio. It is apparently Fayydmic though nothing is known of its provenance 
beyond the fact that it was procured with the other manuscripts included here. It is in a very bad 
condition. The first part is against perils of the sea, the second against sickness, Coptic amulets of this 
type are rare, their use having died out in Egypt though flourishing in a derived Abyssinian off-shoot. 
The names invoked, “ Adonai, Abrattona, Jaw,” are common enough in Christian, Jewish, and Muslim 
magic. The letters and other characters which follow after line 15 of Part m “are intended to have 
magical efficacy and cannot be translated” (p. 325). 

The volume is concluded by tive indices which appear to be very complete. It is perhaps questionable 
to include such words as “ght” in the “Index of words in other languages,” as the only reference yp. 354) 


18 to the editor’s own citation of Al-Mas¢udi in a foot-note. 
Dr Lacy O'Leary. 


Two Royal Ladies of Meroé. (Museu of Fine Arts, Boston. Communications to the Trustees, vi.) By 

Dows Dunaam. Boston, 1924. 

This short report gives an account of the finding of two intact burials by the Harvard Expedition at 
Meroé. Since the expedition is under the command of Dr. Reisner it in unnecessary to state that the 
excavation, as revealed by the report, was of the highest possible quality. Unfortunately the same cannot 
be said for the illustrations, admirable photographs having been spoilt by reproduction on too small a 
scale on an unsuitable paper. 

Tam not quite clear as to the purpose of this publication. It is intelligible that the Trustees of the 
Museum should ask for a short interim report of the season’s work or for a detailed account—with com- 
plete illustration-—of some one or more points in that work, But this is neither one nor the other. If it is 
intended for the general public the long list of finds without pictures makes dismal reading, and if it is for 


the Egyptologist the illustrations and descriptions are totally inadequate. 
T. Eric PEEr, 


Lahun, i. By Sir Fuiypers Perris, Gcy Bruxton and M. A. Murray. British School of Archaeology 

in Egypt, 1923. 

Sedment, 1,1. By Sir FLINDERS Petrie and Gcy Brunton. Jbid., 1924. 

Lahua, u, is the record of the tield-work of Sir Flinders Petrie’s organization in 1920-1921, the twenty- 
sixth year of its labours, It was not work of which very much could be made in description, thorough and 
painstaking though it was. A glance at the plates is enough to show that little of real outstanding interest 
was discovered except the golden uracus, inlaid with laps and garnet. of king Sesostris II, found in the 
rubbish in his pyramid (Pl. XXV) and the very fine inscribed alabaster jar of the princess Sat-Hathor-ant 
(ibid. and Pl. XXVV), with its magic inscription. These are both remarkable objects and, as Sir Flinders 
Petrie remarks, the uraeus is in all probability that actually worn by the king in life. It is at Cairo. 
Some bones, which are probably those of the king, are at University College. The burial had been violated 
long ago. Sir F linders Petrie gives a good photograph of the remarkable wide-lipped granite sarcophagus, 
which he had already described in J//ahun, Kahun and Gurob, thirty-three years ago. 

Sir Flinders Petrie’s work at Lahun is indeed a case of returning to one’s first loves, and it has been a 
profitable return, as we know from the discovery of the ruyal jewellery in 1914, chronicled by Mr. Brunton 
in Luhun, 1. It was hardly to be expected that such a find would be repeated immediately (the work of 
1920 directly succeeded that of 1914); but the uraeus is something worth finding by itself! 

We notice that Sir Flinders still retains the name “ Kahun,” though it has been hotly denied that 
such a name exists, and the theory has been advanced that it was a misunderstanding in 1889 of 
“il-Lahun,” the Cairene hiatus or glottal stop having been heard by mistake after the article, so that it 
sounded like “il’ahun,” which would be written El-Kalitin (Scuarrr, Zeitschr. f. ug. Spr., LIX, 51). This 
is as it may be: evidently Sir Flinders does not believe it. 

The book has full descriptions of a large number of tombs of all ages that were investigated, with ver 


full plans and records of their contents, illustrated by the usual large number of plates, of which most ed 
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drawn. Those of Twenty-second to Twenty-fifth Dynasty tomb-groups (Pls. LV, LV a) are specially useful. 
The photographs, though few, are good. They record chiefly the latest examination of the pyramid and 
its surroundings, and the fragmentary remains discovered of the sculptures of the pyramid-temple. 
Sedment, 1 and 1, are the publication of the work of the twenty-seventh year, 1920. An enormous 
number of graves and tombs were cleared in what had previously been regarded as a most unpromising 
site, the desert-marge at Sedment and Mayana, in the Herakleopolite nome and close to the entrance to 
the Fayyfim : in the same district, that is to say, as El-Lahtin and Gurob, which Professor Petrie knows and 
which knows him so well. There was the prospect of obtaining more information as to the misty 
Herakleopolite Ninth and Tenth Dynasties, some knowledge more detailed than that we possess with 
regard to Herakleopolite art of the earlier period, and possibly new light on the period of the quarrels of 
the Twenty-second and Twenty-third Dynasties, when the Libyan princes of Herakleopolis defied Thebes, 
the time when Tanis was one of the chief cities of Egypt. Information as to burials of the earlier period 
and especially with regard to its pottery has been obtained. The pottery of the Sixth tu Eleventh 
Dynasties is now crystallizing out into a definite series, with characteristics as well marked as those of the 
ages that preceded and succeeded it. The tables of forms (Pls. XXIX-XXXYV) are of great value. The 
reproductions of coffers, too, are of value, especially that of Khentekhtai, beautifully copied in colour by 
Mrs. Brunton from the original, which could not be moved on account of its fragility, and reproduced here 
in colour (Pl. XVIII). And the photographs of the model groups of servants, boats, etc., are excellent. 
The fine wooden figures of Meryré¢-ha-shetf, representing him at different periods of his life (cf the 
statues of king Sesostris LIL from Dér el-bahri, in the British Museum), are finely illustrated, with his 
remarkable alabaster head-rest and his servant-models, all now in the British Museum (Nos, 55722-55730), 
thanks to the generosity of the National Art Collections Fund. This group is of the Sixth Dynasty. 
Scarabs were found: a moot and debatable point. Although we do not deny that scarabs of the Ninth and 
Tenth Dynasties may have existed, it i» hard to believe that those illustrated on P). LVII, Nos. 1-7, are 
really all of Ninth to Tenth Dynasty date. Of these Nos. 5 and 6 are unnecessarily repeated on 
Pl. LVIII (Nos. 3 and 4), and the drawings in the two plates differ in small details, as comparison will 
show. Here we have insufficient liaison between the authors of the two plates. Scarab Pl. LVII, 5 
(=P. LVIII, 3), from Grave 2132, is very curious, being made up of parallel strips of slate and alabaster, 


with a head of pink limestone. The] pattern on its base and on that of the frog, Pl. LVII, 6(= PI]. LVIII, 4), 


is generally referred tu the early Eighteenth Dynasty, but the scarab has a Thirteenth Dynasty look, so 
far as can be judged from the two sketches, It is very puzzling that they should be dated here to the 
Ninth to Tenth Dynasties, and a second burial is probably to be suspected. Pl. LVIII, 1 and 2 (Graves 
2102, 2137), are of course early amulets, having the labyrinthine base-designs characteristic of the Sixth 
Dynasty. But if we date Pl. LVII, 1, 3 and 4, to the Ninth Dynasty, we get the spiral coming in con- 
siderably before the time of Sesostris I, of the Twelfth Dynasty, when it 1s generally supposed to have 
appeared first on scarabs. Moreover Pl. LVII, 2, 3a, certainly would ordinarily be attributed to the 
Hyksos period. 

At Mayana there were graves of the Hyksos period, of poor type, and both there and at Sedment 
interesting new material for the dating of Eighteenth Dynasty objects was derived from tombs of that 
period. Important specimens of Late Minoan II (137) and III (53, 59) pottery and of Syrian pottery of 
the same period and rather earlier were discovered (Pls. XLVIII, LIX, XLV). The Syrian vase with 
birds, of the Hyksos time, recalling the decoration of the Philistine pottery of later days, is also important 
(Pl. XLV, 71). The Late Minoan III stirrup-vase of the Nineteenth Dynasty (Pl. LXV, 97c) is notable 
as giving the date for a certain modification of that type. A fine three-handled Late Minoan II vase from 
Gurob (temp. Tuthmosis III), now at Cairo, is also illustrated (Pl XLVIII, 1). Many small Egyptian 
objects of the Eighteenth to Nineteenth Dynasties were found which are of artistic interest, and the fine 
coloured stele of Amanhatpe, priest of Harshafi, and his ancestors, is a notable tind, well reproduced in 
colour, Pl. L (frontispiece to Vol. 11). The whole excavation was, indeed, distinctly fruitful. 

We do not quite see the use of the elaborate and painstaking plans of cemeteries, Pls, LXXXVII-XC, 
especially Pl. LXXXIX. Is anything to be learnt from them that can compensate for the time spent in 
their preparation? One could surely say in print merely that in most of the cemeteries most of the graves 
were oriented in the same direction, but that in Cemetery G (Pl. LXXXIX) there were considerable 
variations, many of the graves being placed at haphazard. 

H. R. Hatt, 
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Babylonian Historical Texts relatiny to the capture und downfall of Babylon. Translated by SrpNey SMITH. 

London, 1924. 

The title of Mr, Smith’s book is too modest, for the »1x texts here treated are not merely translated, 
but very carefully analysed both philologically and historically. Most of the texts contain some more or 
less direct reference tu Egypt, but from this poiut of view the first, the new Esarhaddon Chronicle, is by 
far the most important. 

The history of Egypt fruin the Twenty-second to the Twenty-tifth Dynasty is not very far removed 
from a complete blank, consisting as it does mainly in lists of kings and meagre references in the records 
of other lands. It is clear that there are possibilities of obtaining considerable information on this period 
from new discoveries in Babylonia and Assyria, indeed it is perhaps more probable that new light should 
come from this direction, where excavation is yet in its infaney—even the tablets already in existence 
have not all been exammed,—than from Egypt itself, where the chance of really large fresh discoveries 
becomes yearly more unlikely. The Esarhaddon Chronicle covers the years 680 to 667 B.c., years of great 
moment for Egypt. It is true that we already knew something of Assyrian-Egyptian relations during this 
period from the Babylonian Chronicle B.M. 92502. In this latter document we read as follows, sub- 
stituting dates for regnal years. 

B.c. 675. The Assyrian went to Egypt. 

Bc. 674. On the 5th of Adar the army of Assyria fought against Egypt. 

Bc. 671. In Nisan the army of Assyria went to Egypt...three battles were fought...Memphis was 

captured, its king fled. 

gc. 669. The king of Assyria went to Egypt, fell sick on the way, and died on the 1Uth of Marcheswan. 

Mr. Smith first tells us the form in which this information has been embodied in the various modern 
histories of Assyria, and the outsider can only make the comment that we have been remarkably badly 
served by our Assyriological authorities in this matter. The new chronicle gives us some valuable 
information with regard to the campaigns of 675 and 674 B.c. In 675 B.c_ the “troops of Assyria went to 
Egypt, they fled before a great storm,” and in 674 B.c. “on the Sth of Adar they fought agaist the city 
Sha amelie (City of Men).” Obviously the first campaign was a failure. Now Mr. Smith points out that 
various Greek and Latin authors as well as the Biblical account allude to an unsuccessful Assyrian 
expedition to Egypt under Esarhaddon’s predecessor Sennacher). Herodotus indeed and Josephus, the 
latter quoting Berosus at secondhand, mention an attack on Peluuim. This cannot refer to the 
victorious campaign of 700 B.c., and Mr. Smith analyses the possibility that what was in the minds of 
these writers was Esarhaddon’s unfortunate expedition of 675 B.c. Very wisely he comes to no definite 
conclusion on this point, though he 1s clearly strongly opposed to believing in an unsuccessful siege of 
Pelusium by Sennacherth, partly because there is no reference to it in Assyrian documents and partly 
because there is no trace in history of the rebellion of Palestine which would almost inevitably have 
followed such a disaster. The town of Sha umelie he is strongly inclined to identify with Pelusium itself, 
though he cannot account for the name “City of Men” given to it in the Chronicle. He may be right in 
this conjecture, but no suggestion as to the name can be made from the Egyptian side for we do not know 
the Egyptian name of Pelusium at this date. Gardiner has made out a very good case for the belief that 
the great Delta residence of the Ramessides, Pi Ramessu, lay on or near the site afterwards known as 
Pelusium, and that in still earlier times the Hyksos capital, Avaris or H¢-r¢rt, was in the same place. 
Neither of these names suggests any connection with Ska amele either etymologically, phonetically or 
historically. Mr. Smith would he well advised not to forget the possibility that the unknown town, if a 
frontier town at all, as is likely, may be identical with Zaru, the Roman Selle, some distance south of 
Pelusium and no less important than this latter as a key of Egypt tu one entering it from the east. 

It is disappointing to the Egyptologist not to be able to contribute something, however small, from the 
Egyptian side to Mx. Smith’s discovery, but Egypt is silent on these events and, helplessly but hopefully, 
we look rather to the Assyrivlogist than to ourselves for ight on the period. 

T. Eric PEET. 


Relustone sui lavori della Missione Archvologica Italiana in Eyitto (anni 1903-1920): volume primo, 
ELsplorazione della “Valle delle Regine” vella necropoli di Tebe. Torino, no date. 
The important excavations carried out in Egypt by the Itahan expedition between 1903 and 1920 are 
almost a closed book to those who have not visited the Turin Museum, and even thuse of us who have can 
claim but a glimpse or two of half-upened pages, despite Professor Schiaparelli’s generous readiness to 
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show us all that he has, for objects without printed records of their finding are not very instructive. It is 
therefore most encouraging that the publication of this long work has actually begun, even though the 
present volume only takes us down to 1903. At this rate we might expect the completion of the report 
in 1943. But this is not a fair deduction, since the delay in this case is mainly due to the war, the 
work on the plates having been begun in 1914 and finished only in 1923, It is sincerely to be hoped that 
Professor Schiaparelli will carry out his resolve of issuing the later volumes at the earliest possible date. 

In one respect it is fortunate that this volume was planned and begun before the war, for it is con- 
ceived and executed, especially in the matter of illustration, on a scale which, with the cost of printing at 
its present height, would be impossible. The area dealt with is the Valley of the Tombs of the Queens, 
where the Jfissione found several previously unknown tombs. One of the most important historically is 
that of the Princess Ahmose. This lady is described as Royal Daughter and Royal Sister, born of the 
Good God Sekenenré‘¢, Son of Ré¢ T?-¢? and of the Royal Daughter, Royal Sister and Royal Wife, Sit- 
Dhout. This name, recovered on the bandages of the mummy, introduces a new problem into the already 
confused relationships of the family of the Late Seventeenth Dynasty kings. Whether this Princess 
Ahmose is the same as that mentioned on the statue of Prince Ahmose (Journal, x, 256) is uncertain but 
we at least have the name of a new queen Sit-Dhout and know that she was a wife of one of the various 
kings Sekenenré¢ T3-¢?. 

Another tomb close by that of Ahmose yielded little but fragments of the painted vases so common in 
the early Eighteenth Dynasty. These vases, with simple designs in dark brown or black, on a buff or 
brick-red background, are held by Professor Schiaparelli to be importations, In some cases this may be 
correct, though we cannot be sure of it until we find such vases outside Egypt and in conditions which 
show that they are in their native land. In the meantime it is worth while to remember that during the 
Later Intermediate Period, the pottery of which is very well known to us, there are signs of a growing 
tendency to use paint as a decoration on vases, and the shape of the tall-handled bottle may well have 
been suggested by the imports of vases approximating to this form from Cyprus or Syria during the 
Middle Kingdom and down into the Eighteenth Dynasty. In so far as the shapes and decoration of this 
pottery have any foreign affinities these are, as Professor Schiaparelli states, with Cyprus, and it is there- 
fore surprising that he suggests that the vases come from the islands of the Aegaean: negative evidence 
is always dangerous, but the pottery of this period in the Aegaean is now fairly well known to us, and 
nothing which can seriously be compared with these Egyptian vases has been found there. 

The finest tomb found was that of a queen Nefertiri Merenmut. Steindorff in Baedeker’s Guide to 
Egypt takes this lady to be the wife of Ramesses III. Professor Schiaparelli, however, holds that this 
view is absolutely ruled out by the style of the tomb, and he takes the queen to be that of Ramesses II. 
The scenes with which the walls of this tomb are covered are reproduced for us in a long series of plates 
and text-figures, mostly very admirable. The author notes in the first two rooms a tendency to exalt the 
doctrines and deities of Heliopvlis at the expense of those of Abydos. He regards this as symptomatic of 
a latent antagonism which on other grounds seems to him to underlie the whole of Egyptian religious 
history. He believes that on both sides considerable concessions had to be and were made, and he suggests 
that the priestly college of Hermopolis may have served as buffer and intermediary between these two 
schools of religious thought. 

An important section deals with a number of ostraca found in the excavations and relating to the 
work in the tombs. Good photographs of these are given, but the absence of a hieroglyphic transcription 
makes it impossible for the philologist to make any real use of them. We hope that Professor Schiaparelli 
will give us such transcriptions elsewhere, for the ostraca are of the highest value for the history and 
customs of the necropolis in the Twentieth Dynasty. 

The book gives rise to sad reflections, for we realize that never in the near future will it be possible to 
publish the reports of excavations on the same lavish and magnificent scale as before the war. This only 
makes us the more grateful to Professor Schiaparelli for the tenacity with which he has adhered to the 


original plans for the volume despite endless difficulties and delays. 
T. Eric Pzer, 


Le gymnasiarque des métropoles de V Egypte romaine. By B. A. VAN GRONINGEN. Groningue: P. Noord- 
hoff, 1924. Pp. vili+164. Fl. 4.50, bound FI. 5.50. 
The gymnasium stood at the very centre of Greek life in Egypt. It was to the Greek settlers in that 
country what the modern club is to English residents in India or in our eastern and tropical colonies, the 
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strongest bulwark and most characteristic expression of their national individuality. It was more even 
than that, for it was an essential part of their educational system, and the man who could boast himself 
one of of do yupvaciov was the ancient counterpart of our “’varsity man.” Hence it is not surprising that 
the gymnasiarch, whose primary function was to superintend the activities of the gymnasium and to 
provide the materials required, was a personage of great importance in the provincial capitals. Originally 
unofficial in character, he acquired even under the Ptolemies a semi-official status; and by the Romans, 
probably, as the author of this valuable monograph shows, by Augustus, the gymnasiarchy was trans- 
formed into a regular magistracy. The gymnasiarch was henceforth one of the dpyovres of the metropoleis, 
and indeed the head of the xoivdv of magistrates. As such he had to perforin functions of a general kind, 
though his special work was always closely associated with the gymnasium ; and thus a study of the 
gymnasiarchy is in some measure, at least indirectly, a study of the municipal magistracy in the nome 
capitals generally. And since the economic position of the magistracy was bound up with the fortunes of 
the Roman Empire, as the author points out in the brilliant esyuisse rétrospectire with which he concludes 
his volume, the progressive degradation of the office and the impoverishineut of the classes from which its 
holders were drawn illustrate vividly, on a small scale, that economic disintegration which was threatening 
the Empire as a whole. 

It will be seen that there was ample justification for the work which Dr. van Groningen has under- 
taken, and he has rendered a great service to students of Graeco-Roman Egypt by the thoroughness and 
ability with which he has performed it. Somewhat surprisingly, in view of the numerous references we 
have to the office, there are very many points on which the evidence is sadly incomplete and a definite 
conclusion almost impossible to arrive at. The author discusses such questions with the utmost thorough- 
ness, displaying perhaps even too much ingenuity and too great a reluctance to acknowledge a problem 
insoluble, so that some of his theories strike one as more ingenious than cogent; but it must be added 
that he never confuses the probable with the proved, and states the evidence and the opposing arguments 
most fairly. 

The book is well arranged, divided into sections, each of which is followed by notes containing 
references and arguments on points of smaller detail, and displays thorough mastery of the material and 
excellent judgment, Naturally there are questions on which one is inclined to challenge the author's 
conclusions, and occasionally he rather over-labours a point, as in the eighth chapter, where he spends 
a good deal of time in proving what nobody now would think of denying, that the gymmasiarchy was 
formally and in theory an dpyn, an fonor, but in fact developed into a compulsory burden, hardly 
distinguishable from a liturgy ; but on the whole the volume is an excellent piece of work, on which the 
author deserves hearty thanks and congratulations. Its value is increased by an alphabetical list of 
technical terms, but though there is an index of authorities there is no subject index. 

H. 1. Bet. 


Lge des papyrus égyptiens hiératiques Paprés les graphies de certains mots. By Evakxe Dévavp. 

Paris, 1924. 

The palaeography of Ancient Egyptian is still in its infancy. Erman and Moller have given us 
examples of what is to be learnt by studying the forms of the various signs in hieratic, and now for the 
first time we have an examination into the writing—one might almost say spelling—of various words at 
different epochs in the papyri. The main result is to show that though over long periods of time there 
are changes yet at any one epoch the method of spelling words was almost completely fixed. Dévaud has 
taken no fewer than fifty-six words and followed them through thirty papyri, with references to twelve 
more, covering in all a period from the beginning of the Twelfth to the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

His first task was to place these papyri in order of date. Though the future may produce some small 
modifications of detail in his order, it is undoubtedly certain in 1ts general lines. The chief novelty in it 
is the placing of the Prisse Papyrus after the great literary scripts of the Berlin Museum instead of before 
them, an arrangement to which Dévaud tells us that Moller agreed in a letter written shortly before his 
death. It is noticeable that Dévaud makes no allusion to nor allowance for local variations in the script. 
He does, however, note that there is greater uniformity in spelling in hieratic papyri than in the 
funerary papyri or the monumental inscriptions. He suggests that in the former, intended to be read 
and easily understood by man, a fixed orthography was more essential. I am inclined to question this. 
We might argue precisely in the opposite direction from the same data, for surely the funerary papyri, on 
which a man’s happiness in the next world wa» thought to be partly or wholly dependent, would be the 
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last place where he would wish to have obscurity or unintelligibility due to variable spelling, and the 
monumental inscriptions, whether they recorded charters, festivals or victories, were meant for posterity 
and as such should show the most unequivocal writings. Surely the explanation of the greater fixity of 
the non-religious hieratic texts can be explained in quite a different way. We are apt to forget that for 
one inscription in hieroglyphic on stone there must at all periods have been written twenty or even fifty 
in hieratic on papyrus: consequently hieratic shows a more crystallized spelling. If the funerary papyri 
form an exception to this it may well be that, being required in large quantities, they were given out to 
inferior scribes to write, in accordance with the usual slipshod methods of the Egyptian undertakers. 

A glance at Dévaud’s tables will show that the great change in spelling took place, in the case of most 
of the words quoted, at or about the end of the Middle Kingdom, the new writings generally remaining 
constant through the Eighteenth Dynasty. Dévaud is content to demonstrate this fact and does not offer 
any explanation. The nature of the changes is highly interesting, and we must hope that when he 
completes his work he will analyse them for us. It will then perhaps be possible to perceive general 
tendencies and laws at work in these transformations. Some such are already apparent. Thus there is a 
tendency in the later spellings to add determinatives; the word —— , “name,” for instance never has a 

DN 


determinative until just after the end of the Middle Kingdom, when it takes &) , Which it retains 
throughout the Eighteenth Dynasty. Similarly Adi, “to destroy,” takes on the determinative Be at 


about the same moment. These are simple cases, hut when we find iS, “tomb,” in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty consistently inserting before its determinative the sign Gh which was absent in the Middle 
Kingdom, we are face to face with a totally ditterent and much more interesting phenomenon. Here the 
sign W has been wrongly taken over from some word of similar sound in which it was a correct word-sign 
or determinative, presumably ésw, “reed,” and it would be an interesting point to enquire whether it was 
at the same moment that it began also to appear in isi, “to be light,” and in sw, “old.” This is an 
example of the hundreds of questions which await the palaeographer. 

The most striking of the changes which Dévaud’s material reveals, however, are those typified by the 


movement from Middle Kingdom == pve to Eighteenth Dynasty Ay. This is well illustrated 
=o 


by such words as stv, knbt, 5, rSwt and sr. Here the Middle Kingdom shows writings which consist of a 
word-sign preceded by the whole or part of its phonetic reading. In the Eighteenth Dynasty the word- 
sign is brought to the front, followed often by part of its reading, and always by generic determinatives, 
Here Dévaud asks the very pertinent question, Does the word-sign when so used remain a word-sign ? 


In the writing i \eal he points out that x is “without doubt essentially an ideogram 
(signe-idée). Is it still so in ANGe to Surely it must be so. The alternative is that it should he 
purely phonetic, but since it is essentially a picture of “a guard,” and, by extension, of “ guarding,” it must 


be considered as an ideogram so long as it is used to write those words, just as much as vf is an ideogram in 
I\-= “to hear.” Here, however, I am perhaps deserving the appellation of those who rush in 


where angels fear to tread. Our classification of signs is a subject on which there is still much work to be 
done. Genetically the division word-sign, phonetic and generic determinative may be sound, but it is also 
possible that it is logically inadequate to deal with the complicated writings of later periods. In any case 
Dévaud’s admirable work will give an immense stimulus to further research in this direction, 

The author promises to continue the history of these same fifty-six words down into later times, 
It will be interesting to see how far the tendency to uniform spelling is maintained in these periods. Wil] 
M. Dévaud experience any difficulty in transcribing into hieroglyphs when he comes to the very fluid and 
cursive script of the Twentieth Dynasty with its often equivocal ligatures? Indeed, I find myself asking 
why he did not use hieratic forms instead of hieroglyphic throughout, for our transcriptions are, even in 
the Middle Kingdom, slightly conventional and in the New Empire become very highly so. The reply to 
this question is of course that the author must have considered so obvious an alternative and decided 
against it for reasons of a practical nature which do not jump at once to the eyes of a mere theoriser. 


T. Eric Prev, 
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Antiques, their Restoration and Preservation. By A. Lucas, O.B.E., F.LC. London: Edward Arnold and 
Co, 1924. pp. vili+136. 


Mr. Lucas is a chemist, and the chemist is not usually expected to take a professional interest in 
Egyptology. Mr. Lucas, however, has already hinted in this Journd?! that in one branch of Egyptology he 
must play the part of doctor, and one has only to read the first 20 pages of this book to realize—if one did 
not already know it—that the writer must be bracketed with Dr. Alexander Scott as one of the two leading 
experts in that branch of Egyptian archaeology which is concerned with the recovery and preservation of 
the objects. Moreover, although the title of the book is general, and there is no explicit declaration that 
he is mainly interested in Egyptian antiques, we need not wait for the specialized discussion of “Egyptian 
alabaster” or for the reference to his work in connection with Tutfankhamin’s Tomb to be convinced of the 
author’s obvious bias ; which is precisely what we should expect from a man who has for many years had 
such uniyue opportunity for the study of those objects. Mr. Lucas’s huok is therefore far more Egyptological 
than its title would suggest. 

In form it is essentially a bouk of reference, and in the opinion of the present writer alinost completely 
comprehensive in its range as regards Egypt. Only 32 pages are allotted to a short introduction and a 
general description of aimus and methods in “ Restoration and Preservation.” “Restoration” appears to 
miean more for Mr. Lucas than for most archaeologists, who probably understand by the term the addition 
of new parts to an antique object (or mutatis mutandis to a plan or drawing) in order to restore it to its 
original form. In his introduction Mr. Lucas refers to this side of his work hy a marginal heading, 
“ Renewing.” He only allows it a page and appears to be more than a little nervous of doginatizing on the 
subject, and would rather see a complete new model than a restored antiquity in which there is more of the 
restoration than the original. That must obviously be largely a matter of personal judgment. For My. Lucas 
the danger to be avoided at all costs is the too perfect restoration with the possible result that people are 
deceived into accepting it as original. But surely if so much labour and care have been spent on the 
renewing of an antiquity, at least as much might he expected in the accurate cataloguing and labelling of 
it, and this should be sufficient safeguard against deception. Mr. Lucas has very little more to say on the 
detail of renewing, which after all is not the business of the archaeologist in the field, or indeed of anyone 
but a select body of experts. The preparatory processes, which are necessary whether renewal is contem- 
plated or not, make up the essential part of his chapter entitled “Restoration” ; these he gives in order 
of their application—“ Cleaning,” Repairing” and “Strengthening.” 

“ Preservation ” follows ‘ Resturation,” and deals almost exclusively with the dangers which beset objects 
when they have reached their final resting-place in museums. As before all details of practical instruction 
are left to the next chapter, where “damp,” “insects,” “fungi,” “light,” ete. are treated in relation to the 
various materials which they attack. 

In the chapter on the Application of Methods to specific materials, which forms the bulk and the most 
valuable part of the book, we are given whenever it is necessary ample directions for temporarily preserving 
objects in the field until they can be properly treated in the laboratory, besides remedies for the evils 
mentioned above which are the problem of museum officials and collectors. Mr. Lucas has arranged all 
the materials commonly found in archaeological excavations in alphabetical order. In each case he 
examines the nature of the material—except where that is common knowledge, and even then he is careful, 
e.g., in the case of silver, to remind us of the probability of impurity or alloy—and then proceeds to deal in 
detail with methods of cleaning, repairing, preservation, etc. This thoroughness has its disadvantage for 
anyone reading the book through, for it necessitates frequent repetition, and we very soon learn to look 
out for such phrases as “ Excess of wax may be removed in the manner already described” (the phrase or 
a variant occurs eight times) when we reach the part dealing with the preservation of the material under 
discussion. But this is a trifling discomfort compared with the value obtained by being able to turn up 
any material with the certain knowledge that it will be fully treated from all aspects, at one place in the 
book. Once more, it is essentially a book of reference, and all the more useful for being so. 

There is only one omission from this list of materials which seems to the present writer to be impor- 
tant. Mr. Lucas has carefully distinguished two headings, “Gesso” and “Plaster” (he rather unfortunately 
groups them together, with the result that the margin reads “Gesso ”—“ Plaster” —“Glass,” and one looks 
in vain between “ Pictures” and “ Pottery” for “ Plaster.” A similar confusion occurs elsewhere), but the 


1 x, 128-132. Cf. also his Preservative materials used by the Ancient Egyptians in Embalming. Cairo, 1902 
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latter is confined to the “various qualities of lime ranging from crude gypsum to fine plaster of Paris.” 
He does not mention the very important mud plaster (often mixed with chopped straw) which was almo-t 
invariably laid on the sun-dried mud-brick walls of houses of all sizes and even of palaces, and which was 
sometimes left unpainted, or at least only white-washed, but which was very frequently covered for the 
greater part with fine decorative painting. The omission is surprising because Mr. Lucas is not one to pass 
over the experiments (and therefore the needs that give rise to them) of archaeologists in the field, as 
witness his references to Sir Flinders Petrie’s device when faced with such a problem as the preservation of 
the El-‘Amarnah pavement (p. 108). The omission is disappointiny, because the problem of removing 
finely painted mud plaster has by no means been sulved in spite of Petrie’s success, suv far back ag the 
season 1891-2, with the Two Princesses!, daughters of Akhenaten. The problem is really one of preserva- 
tion, the difficulty being to apply the preservative to the background of mud, without spoiling the paint ; 
this of course can only be done if the piece uf fresco which it is desired to save has first been detached 
from its surroundings. Furthermore, although paratiin wax is colourless, as Mr. Lucas points out, yet it 
has disastrous effects on the colour of the paint, if it soaks through the mud at the back and reaches the 
surface, producing a general drab effect in which originally bright blues and reds and greens are scarcely 
any longer distinguishable. Nor is it a simple matter to judge the exact quantity of wax which will be 
sufficient to make all the plaster adhere, and at the same time not actually tu touch the paint. 

The book ends with a very short chapter on Physical and Chemical Tests, one of which, a Table of 
Hardness, should be of great value to anyone handling antiquities of any description. Testing the specific 
gravity of objects is, however, more for the expert in the laboratory than the archaeologist ; and it is to 
the latter that the book will be of greatest service. We may safely say that in future no excavation 
expedition will be properly equipped without—failing a chemical expert~Mr. Lucas’s book. 

8. R. K. GuanvILye. 


Introduction a Vétude des hiéroglyphes. By H. Sorras and E. Drtotoy. Paris, 1922. 


This is the best book on the subject which has yet appeared, and, while it may be most strongly 
recommended to beginners, it has also iany points of interest for the more advanced scholar of ancient 
Egyptian. A complete scientific account of the nature of hieroglyphic writing has yet to be written, and it 
is a singular testimony to the elementary stage at which our knowledge still is that the best discussions on 
this subject are to be found not in the grammars but in articles in various journals. 

The chapter on the nature of Egyptian writing shows considerable thought and assimilation of previous 
work on the subject. The fact that a word-sign, or root-sign as the authors prefer to call it, represents a 
sound as well as an idea is constantly ignored by writers on Egyptian grammar. Obviously a picture 
writing does not merit the name of writing at all until its pictures each call up a definite word, and the 
hieroglyphs have undoubtedly reached this stage at the moment of our earliest acquaintance with them. 

The authors make a short attempt to deal with the difficult problem of the distinction between word- 
sign (signe-racine) and determinative (p. 12), but we should have been grateful to them had they developed 
this interesting topic more fully, and made clearer than they have the essence of the problem, namely that 
each sign may be regarded from the point of view either of its genesis or of its function in a particular 
case. Needless to say the authors are themselves fully aware of this, but seeing that the subject is one 
which gives considerable trouble to beginners it might have been treated at greater length in a book of 
this type. 

The list of hieroglyphic signs at the end of the book will be found useful by students, At the same 
time our science has now reached a stage where it should be possible to draw up a list which should have 
much more regard than this for the historical development of the signs and the writings, in other words a 
list which should be a real contribution to the palaeography of Ancient Egypt. The present list telescopes 
nearly two thousand years into a single point of time and thus gives a purely artiticial view of Egyptian 
writing. 

Despite these defects the book is a most useful one, and for the beginner, whom the authors have 
principally had in mind, it is indispensable. Its second part, on the study of the hieroglyphs from 
antiquity down to the decipherment by Champollion, is written in that clear and flowing style which comes 
so naturally to our colleagues across the Channel. 

T, Eric Peet. 


1 Tell el Amarna, 14,15. Prerrie, Methods and dims in Archaeology, is also quoted, in the Bibliography. 
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The New York Historival Society. Catulogue of Eyyptian Antiquities, Vumbers 1-160. Gold and sileer 
jewelry und related objects. By CaRoLINeE Ransom Winiiams, Ph.D., Litt.D. New York, 1924. 

The New York Historical Society is fortunate in three respects, firstly in possessing a valuable if small 
collection of Egyptian jewelry, secondly in having persuaded its Honorary Curator, Mrs. Williams, to 
catalogue it, and thirdly in having finds which enable her work to be adequately published. In appearance 
the book is an admirable »peciinen of the almost lost art of making beautiful books: the paper is excellent 
and the type extremely attractive, more especially that used in the footnotes, where melegant founts are 
too often employed ; the plates are collotypes made from good photographs of objects often none tov easy 
to reproduce. 

It is obvious that the cataloguer uught, if she had wished, have made very short work of describing 
these 160 objects, some of them of only mediocre interest and vulne. She has, however, taken her task in 
a very different spirit. The actual descriptions of the objects occupy a comparatively small place in the 
volume. What takes up inore space and is of far greater value is the discussion of nore general topics 
arising out of the subject of Egyptian jewelry. Thus the Introduction begins with an account of the 
nature and uses of Egyptian jewelry. On this follows an excellent discussion of the sources of the various 
precious metals and semi-precious stones. The section on gold is particularly good, and is the best régime 
of our present knowledge with respect to the Egyptian seurces for the metal that we have yet seen, A 
later section deals with the quality of the gold used and with its various alloys. Then follows a section 
which forms perhaps the most novel feature of the book, namely an excursus on the technique of the 
Egyptian goldworker. Here Mrs. Williams has called all the resources of modern science and art to her 
aid. For example it has often heen asked whether in the well-known granulated jewelry of Egypt the 
separate grains were soldered on to the main body of the olyect or fused. Here the authoress first has 
recourse to the microscope and micro-phutography, and when these fail to decide the problem she enlists 
the sympathy of a modern craftsman to tind out by practical experiment whether both these processes are 
feasible and, if so, whether it ix possible by careful and minute examination of the finshed product to 
determine which was used. Similar thoroughness ig shown in the treatment of the much debated question 
as to whether the Egyptians could draw wire or not. 

It will readily be understuod that working on such patient and sound methods and helped by an 
obvious gift for bibliography—well illustrated by the footnotes and never allowed to run riot—Mrs, 
Williams has produced in the humble guise of a catalugue a valuable addition to our knowledge of Egyptian 
and indeed of all ancient jewelry. The index is a marvel of patience, and, so far as I have tested it, of use- 
fulness and accuracy. 

“J suspect that in the contact with men of science into which this piece of work las led her Mrs. Williains 
has caught unwittingly a little of the obscurity of their style. Her phraseolozy tends to be unnecessarily 
indirect—for example she writes that a certain chemical test “resulted adversely to the presence of 
copper” —and more than one of her sentences sent me hack to the beginning to try again If I ever yo to 
New York I shall beg Mrs. Williams to be my gnide through the Egyptian collection of the Historical 
Society. I shall also have a sneaking hope that she will show me a real live “ preparator ? “ preparating ” 
on his native soil. : 

, T, Eric PEE, 


Die Vokalisution des Agyptischen. By Kurt SetHe. Extracted from Zedtschrift der Deutschen Moraen- 
lundischen Gesellschutt, Bd. 77, pp. 145-207, Leipzig, 1923. 

In this brilliant essay of only sixty pages, Professor Sethe, the recognized authority on the subject, 
probes more deeply than has ever lefore been done into the recondite question of the vocalization of the 
old Egyptian language. The first and shorter of the two sections into which the essay is divided is a formal 
demonstration of the fact that hieroglypluc writing was purely consonantal throughout almost the entire 
course of its history ; unly in the Greek and Roman proper names are the old alphabetic signs employed 
to indicate vowels. The proof of this long since recognized fact, now denied only by a dwindling minority 
of older scholars, is here for the first time c mpletely set forth; nevertheless, this portion of the essay 
contains little that is positively new, and we do not need to dwell upon it. The second section, on the 
other hand, teems with new combinations and far-reaching conclusions as to the value of Coptic for the 
reconstruction of the vocalization of old Egyptian. After a preliminary survey of the Coptic dialects and 
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of the vowels which they display, Sethe proceeds to discuss the chief stages through which the Egyptian 
vowels can be shown to have passed, the main sources of our knowledge being (1) the El-‘Amarnah letters 
and the Boghaz-Keui archives, both written in Babylonian cuneiform (1400-1200 B.c.), (2) the Assyrian 
tablets of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty (700-650 B.c.), (3) the Greek transcriptions of Egyptian proper names, 
from Herodotus onwards, and lastly (4) Coptic. The following is the barest possible summary of the 
results attained : 

a@>a>6. Ex., old Babyl. Haru, Assyr. Huru, old Gk. vp, Copt. Hor, for the god Horus. 

i>é, Ex., old Babyl. Ria, old Gk. px, Copt. Ré, for the sun-god Ré¢. 

d>6. Ex., old Babyl. Amankatpi, Copt. Amenhédtep. While old Gk. still retains the a-vowel 

(ex. "Apaots), later Greek curiously writes 0 as @ (ex. Ayeors), a fact which Sethe inclines to explain 
(p. 165, n. 1), on the one hand, by the non-existence of a long 6 in Egyptian during the earlier 
periods of Graeco-Egyptian contact, and on the other hand, by the w-like quality of Gk. omdkron as 
evidenced in such renderings as ’Aponpis for Eg. Harwér. 

é()>d. Ex., Assyr. Putubisti, PutubéStr, Gk. MerovBaoris. 

u > é (sometimes at least). Ex., Bab. -mua for Copt. mé “truth.” 

In the following section (p. 174) Sethe points to the curious fact that the oldest forms of the Coptic 
vowels thus ascertained really appear to have been the original Egyptian vowels (die Urvohule des 
Agyptischen), since they agree with the vocalization of related Semitic words ; two examples are Coptic 
edmin “eight” (older *ehindn), Arabic tamdni(n), Coptic lds “tongue” (Akhmimic és, older no doubt */és), 
Arabic liséin. Sethe then proceeds to deal successively with the reduction of the vowels in the »econdary 
syllables (Vebensilben) to é which he concludes to have been of ancient date, and with the vocalic 
abbreviation of words forming syntactic complexes (noun and genitive, noun and adjective), where the 
older abbreviations appear to have been less radical than the later (contrast Xvopore8in8 = Anmu--nb-sbw 
with AdepveBevrarys). It is next suggested that the curious compounds like Adnet “priest,” Menfe 
“Memphis,” which place the accent on the first of the two elements, instead of placing it on the second, 
as usual in the Greek and Coptic compounds, may well represent the earlier habit of the language. Sethe 
then turns to the quantity of the Egyptian vowels, and shows that while Coptic, in and for itself, displays 
the utmost anarchy as regards this matter, a consideration of Coptic words in the light of their etymology, 
ae, before certain consonants and endings had fallen away, reveals a rigorous system of very ancient date, 
open syllables invariably having long vowels and closed syllables having short vowels. Developing this 
topic, he then deduces the fact that the vocalization of the oldest Egyptian known to us was completely 
dominated by the system just alluded to, but that behind it lay an older, prehistoric stage, in which the 
vowels were much more open, more equal in quantity and less strongly accented, the relation of this pre- 
historic stage to old Egyptian being roughly that of classical Arabic to the modern spoken dialect or to 
Hebrew. The last pages of the essay contain a wealth of observations and deductions to which a review 
can do no sort of justice ; as an example of the neatness with which the theory works out we may allude 
to the derivation of Coptic nite “god,” through *ndter, from a prehistoric *ndtara; to this corresponds 
exactly the prehistoric feminine *natdrata “ goddess,” which ultimately gave rise, through *entdret, to the 
Coptic entére, 

ALAN H. GaRDINER, 
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Relief from the tomb of Ramése at Thebes. 
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A RELIEF FROM THE TOMB OF RAMOSE AT THEBES 
by W. B. EMERY 


With Plate X 


The accompanying plate is from a photograph taken by Mr. Burton of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York from a scene on the north-east wall of the hypostyle hall of the 
Tomb of Ramdse, at Kurnah. This wall was discovered by Mr. Robert Mond?! during his 
excavations in the tomb in 1924 in connection with the University of Liverpool Institute 
of Archaeology. 

The head forms part of a scene depicting a statue of Ramoése, vizier under King 
Akhenaten, undergoing ceremonial purification. On the right of the statue is a sem-priest 
and on the left a smer-priest, each of whom is pouring a libation over it. 

The reliefs of this wall are among the finest examples of the sculptor’s art in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and they rival, if they do not surpass, those of the temple of Sethos I 
at Abydos. 

An interesting point is that the eye has not been sculptured like the rest of the scene, 
but has merely been painted in, in black. This may have been done to give an added effect, 
but I am inclined to believe that the scene is unfinished and that this detail, owing to its 
difficulty and importance, was left to be completed by some more experienced craftsman. 


1 The thanks of the Egypt Exploration Society are due to Mr, Mond for his permission to publish this, 
one of the most valuable of his discoveries, 
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A NEW EDITION OF THE HERMETIC WRITINGS 


By A. D. NOCK 


§ 1. Mr. Scott's edition. . 

A critical text of the Corpus Hermeticum has long been among the most pressing 
needs of those concerned with the history of religion and thought under the Empire. 
Reitzenstein in his Poimandres gave the world a beginning of this, but did not complete 
what he had begun. Mr. Scott has now prepared an edition which includes the Corpus, 
the Latin Asclepius, and the fragments quoted by Stobaeus, S. Cyril and other writers 
while excluding the astrological, magical and alchemical writings ascribed to Hermes’. In 
this first volume we have an introduction and the texts, with an English translation facing 
them. 

On the question of the manuscripts of the Corpus Mr. Scott follows Reitzenstein for the 
most part. In so doing he is quite likely to be right. But he has not given us what 
a logical following of Reitzenstein requires, that is, a record of the readings of C (Vaticanus 
gr. 237) and M (Vaticanus gr. 951) in 11-xiv. To make such a record does not require a 
journey to Italy; photographs would render it possible*, and it would put the text on a 
surer basis, though we should still desire to see the problem of the tradition further studied 
and brought as near solution as such things can be. So much may be said concerning 
recensio. In emendatio Mr. Scott has been very active, emending, bracketing, and trans- 
posing with great freedom and sometimes with a considerable degree of plausibility, The 
general result, however, is of the nature of a rewriting. The original texts may have been 
quite unlike what the MSS. give, but there is no reason to suppose that they were very 
like what Mr. Scott prints. Much that he has altered seems obviously sound. It may be 
suggested that the translation ought to give to readers unfamiliar with Greek some indica- 
tion of how much is restored exempli gratia. 

The limitation of the Hermetica to those here printed is reasonable, but has perhaps in 
no small measure vitiated his discussion of this literature in his Introduction. The truth is 
that the earliest instances we know of treatises couched in the form of revelations by 
Hermes are astrological’, Any kind of information might be conveyed in this way* A 

1 Hermetica: The ancient Greek und Latin writings which contain religious or philosophic teachings 
attributed to Hermes Trismegistus ; edited with English translation and notes by Water Scorr. Volumet: 
Intrcduction, Texts, and Translation. Pp. 549 with frontispiece. Oxford, at.the Clarendon Press. 30/- n. 
[Misprints are few, p. 238, 9 Oedryros for bedryros, 300, 25 quae for qui, 456 ad 1. 19 puornpious for 
puornpiots, 464, 32 érdvOouv for éravOodv.] 

2 Could it be made and published as an appendix in the fourth volume of this edition ? 

3 As Excerpt v (ap. Stob. 1, 41, 8), 408, 30 dxvov, (pPdppax)ov péyorov Tov Kauarou Tis Kwyoews. 

4 Of. W. Krout, Neue Jahrb., vir, 572 tf, Pauly- Wissowa, vil, 821: such a text, in excerpts made by 
Rhetorios, has been published in Cod. Cat. Astrol. Graec., vil, 4 (1922), cf W. Kroxu, Alio, xvii, 213 ff. 
(he shows that it belongs to Ptolemaic and not to Roman Egypt). KROLL says in Studien zur Verstiindniss 
der romischen Litteratur, 324, “Was nur irgendwie mit Agypten zusammenhing taufte man gern auf den 
Namen Hermes Trismegistos.” It is, thus, probably in error that Mr. Scott brackets gutoréyoe yrjotoe in 
Kore Kosmou, 42, 480. 6 ; they, like the philosophers, draw their inspiration from a divine source. 

¢ Thus Excerpt xxii, Scors, 454. 7 ff. (from Stob, 1, 42. 7, 295 Wachsmuth) gives the ordinary ancient 
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special kind of philosophic thought came to use it as its favourite vehicle of expression, and 
the teaching of this school is what we know as Hermetism. As Mr. Scott says (p. 8), “There 
was no one system of Hermetic philosophy or theology, no one body of fixed dogma'.” 

With his general view that the doctrines of this school of thought are for the most part 
to be explained from Greek sources, and in particular Platonic and Stoic sources, most 
scholars would now agree. Jewish influence in certain points he recognises (p. 11 f.): here 
we miss a reference to a valuable paper by the Rev. J. M. CREED, Journ. Theol. Stud., Xv, 
513 ff (esp. 525 ff.). Egyptian intluence he discounts, and in this many will support 
him: he does well to emphasise at the same time the fact that the authors of Hermetic 
treatises were Egyptian by birth and naturally affected by national temperament. It will 
be remembered that one tragment of the Kore Hosmou discusses the reason why those born 
outside Egypt are less intelligent than those born within that holy land (Ze. xxiv, § 11. 
500 ff, ap. Stob. 1, 49. 45), For Egyptian mentality in connection with philosophic 
mysticism some mention should be made of Cumont’'s work, Le culte égyptien et le 
mysticisme de Plotin, published in Monuments Piot, xxv (1921-2), 77-92. Here Cumont 
connects the Hermetic Aoytx7 Gvota with Egyptian silent prayer (p. 78), and discusses the 
Egyptian love of silent contemplation and their tendency to mysticism in a most illumina- 
ting way. Mr. Scott does not mention the possibility of Gnostic influence: we imust 
however note, as W. Kroll does, the amount of belief common to Gnosties and Hermetism, 
as cosmogonical theories, strict dualism, and the teaching that certain select souls can 
obtain freedom from the common fate of man, and allow as he does that there may be 
direct Gnostic influence on Hermetism, though in general the two ways of thought are 
probably to be regarded as parallel phenomena®. Christian influence in terminology, 
especially in C.H.,1,1V and XIII, must probably be recognised in view of Prof. H. Windisch’s 
valuable paper’. 

Mr. Scott’s discussion of the Corpus and its possible origin is useful and cautious. The 
Asclepius he divides into three originally independent parts, later put together by a 
redactor. On such a point it is difficult for any theory to carry conviction. Ztelinski found 


theory to account for some children resembling their fathers, some their mothers, some more remote 
ancestors (cf, Musro vd Lucr., Iv, 1209, for illustration of this), with an astrological modification (1. 19 
the decan having to do with the hour of birth (or conception) is connected therewith, in a manner veiled 
by the corruption of the text but llustrated by the work of Hephaestion of Thebes, e.g. p. 65, 17 Engelbrecht 
(discussed by F. Bout, Memorte R. Ace. Bologna, U1, v—vii (1923), 10), in which the decan is connected with 
the hour of conception, ef Bott, pp. 8 and 10 ff, on this Egyptian astrology). 

1 Of, Bousset’s criticism of J. Kroll’s book, @.G.4., 1914, 697 tf, as well a> ZIELINSKT’s papers, Arch. f. 
Rel., vit, 321 ff, 1x, 25 ff, which Mr. Scott does not, I think, mention (another addition to be made to the 
literature he quotes is Bousset’s article Kore Kosmou in Pauly- Wissowu, xt, 1386 ff.). 

2 On this view ef. J. Krout, Die Lehre des Hermes Trismegistos, 167, on the Egyptian basis of the 
explanation cf. Prerscumany, P.W., 1, 985 f., F. Bort, Vewe Suhrb., xxxt (1913), 138 f. (= Die Lebensalter, 
50 f.). Clearly Egyptian is also the concluding portion of the Hore Kosmou, § 65 ff., 492 f. Scott: BovsseEt, 
P.W., x1, 1389, compares J.G., x11, 5. 1 (the glorification of Isis found on Jos. = Dirrens., Syil.3, 1. 267), Diod. 
Sic., 1,27: ef. also LG, xu, 5.739, P. Oxy., 1380. For the use by the Creator of spells (Hore Fosmou, $ 14, 
464. 20 Scott, § 18, 168. 2) we may compare the spells the Egyptian gods, notably Horus, used to protect 
themselves (M. P. Lacav, Monuments Piot, xxv, 193). On the other hand, when Earth says ($ 59, 488. 29 f.) 
éf Sv avénoews kal peraoews dpynv Eyer Ta wavra, eis d Kal Wad KaTadyyovra dvayxaios dpethopevov rédos exer, 
the words used belong to the normal religious ideas of antiquity concerning Mutter Erde : cf. for a Latin 
parallel the Terrae matris precatio in Riese, .tnth. Lat., 1, 26 f. 

3 PLW., vill, 818. 42 ff, cf WENDLAND, Hellenistisch-rimische Kultur?, 182, NoRDEN, A gnostos Theos, 65. 

+ Theologisch Tijdschrift, Lu (1918), 186 ff, especially 199 ff. 
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four independent parts, others may find more. On the other hand the case advanced for 
dating the prophecy in ch. 24 ff. (p. 61 ff.)? as in the years 268 to 273 is very attractive. For 
the question of the date of the final prayer it should be noted that Fahz dates the Papyrus 
Mimaut, which includes it in Greek, as circa 300 and not earlier?, We should like to know 
what Mr. Scott thinks of J. Carcopino’s view that the translation of the Asclepius into 
Latin was made in Africa‘: his own suggestion (p. 79 ff.) is that C. Marius Victorinus is a 
possible translator, The last chapter of the Introduction is concerned with Testimonia and 
is a suggestive and valuable piece of work : we must, however, consider as highly doubtful 
the suggestion that Clement of Alexandria knew the Hermetica to be recent (p. 90), as 
also the similar suggestion in regard to the Neoplatonists (p. 95 f.). One point of some 
interest may here be added from Prof. Burkitt’s recent book, The Religion of the Manichees. 
The Manichees regarded Hermes Trismegistus as a great and inspired teacher, and 
attached importance to the Shepherd of Hermas because they believed it to be a Hermetic 
document (p. 96). 

To close the review proper, we have reason to be grateful to Mr. Scott for giving us this 
volume, but can hardly fail to regret the absence of collations of C and M, and the excessive 
degree to which he has rewritten the text. Meanwhile the most practical way in which 
we can show our gratitude is perhaps the attempt to contribute somewhat to the criticism 
and interpretation of these writings. 


§ 2. Diatribe form in the Hermetica. 


Among the marked features of the intellectual life uf the Empire is a considerable 
philosophical propaganda, not limited to any one school. One of its chief weapons was a 
literary form commonly known as the diatribe: this was a species of popular sermon or 
causerie, commonly written in a pointed style and rich in vivid similes and metaphors. Its 
influence was widespread in various categories of literature®. Reitzenstein and others have 
recognised this influence in the Corpus, notably in 1, 27 ff., where the disciple of Poimandres 
says: “And when I had given thanks and praise to the Father of all, I was sent forth by 
him, having had power given me, and having been taught the nature of all that is, and 
seen the supreme vision. And I began to preach to men the beauty of piety and of the 
knowledge of God, saying: ‘ Hearken, ye folk, men born of earth, who have given up your- 
selves to drunkenness and sleep in your ignorance of God: awake to soberness, cease to be 
sodden with strong drink and lulled in sleep devoid of reason.’ And when they heard, they 
gathered around me with one accord. And I said ‘O men, why have you given yourselves 
up to death, when you have been granted power to partake of immortality? Repent®, ye 
who have journeyed with Error, and joined company with Ignorance; rid yourselves of 
darkness, and lay hold on the Light; partake of immortality, forsaking corruption.’ And 
some of them mocked at my words and stood aloof: for they had given themselves up to 


' Scott’s treatment of kvpios (p. 54) should take account of recent work by Bousset and others, sum- 
marised by WILLIGER, P. J¥., x11, 276 ff. 

? Apart from the later insertions, which Mr. Scott dates after 353, and Mr. Neill and I would place 
between 384 and 391 a.p. (in a note published in 7. 7.S., XXVI, 173 ff.). 

3 Ap. W. Krout, P.W., vii, 797. 10. 

4 Rev. Arch., 1922, xv, 280 ff. 

> Cf, WENDLAND, op. cit., 75 ff. Perhaps I may be allowed to refer toa discussion of this subject in ch. i 
of the Prolegomena to my forthcoming edition of Sallustius. 

® On peravonaare cf. NORDEN, op. cit., 184 ff., with the corrections of F. C. Burgirt, J.7.S., xv, 463 f. 
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the way of death. But others besought me that they might be taught and cast themselves 
down at my feet. And I bade them stand up: and I made myself a guide to mankind, 
teaching them the doctrine, how and in what wise they might be saved. And I sowed in 
them the teachings of wisdom; and that which I sowed was watered with the water of 
immortal life. And when evening was come, and the light of the sun was beginning to go 
down, I bade them all with one accord give thanks to God. And when they had accom- 
plished their thanksgiving, they betook them every man to his own bed?,” and in vu, 1 ff. 
(a typical Hellenistic sermon). 

This influence has left other traces alsv. We have seen the 4 ted Oavatov 660s in 1, 29. 
This Pythagurean notion of two ways between which one must choose (represented on a 
stele of the early part of the first century of our era at Philadelphia‘) reeurs in tv, 11 b 
(cf. VI, 5 tH THs evaoeBeias odov, XI, 21b od05 eat evOd (so Scott for evOeta, iia) Tod 
ayabot hépovaa, up. Stob. 1, 41. La, 390, 2b, Scott aity yap wovn éativ, @ TéKvoY, Tpds 
GrnGevav 0505° jv Kat of yuérepor Tpoyorot Wdevaay Kai odevaarTes ETUYOV TOU wyabud : 
for the notion of a choice cf. 1V, 6b, also ap. Stob. 11, 8. 31, 446, 5 Scott 7d 8€ aipetaOar 
éyopmev* TO yap alpetcOas To KpEiTTov eb’ npty éotiv, opotws b€ Kat TO xetpov). Again, the 
common Hellenistic comparison of life with a play* is employed in Asel. 10 ts noutt se, 
noutt et mundum, scilicet ut meminerit quid partibus conueniat suis, as is also the popular 
likening of the soul’s struggle to an ayov (C-H., x, 19, and ap. Stob. 1, 41. La, 392. 14 ff 
Scott*). Of philosophic commonplaces fur which no precise source can be assigned there is 
naturally much’. 

One striking example of a simile in the manner of the diatribe may here be noted. In 
the fourth tractate, known as the Kratér, we read that man must choose things corporeal or 
things incorporeal. He cannot have both. He who chooses that which is worse is like a 


1 (The rendering given is Scott's.) Cf. REITZeNsTEIN, G.G1., 1911, 554th .be characterises the first 
passage as Oriental, but it certainly shows diatribe influence’, W. Krott, ‘héd.. 814. 23 ff., 203 (with Philo), 
NorDEN, op. ect., 3, 5, Wispisca, (bi7., 195 th sconnection with Jewish sapiential literatures, For the recep- 
tion of the inessage cf. Acts, xvi, 32 axotoavtes 6€ GvarTacl vexpar vi pey exdevacor, of b€ eirov *Akovoopeda 
gov rept TolTov Kal wah .tives O€ divdpes KodAnOevres ait@ eriorevoar. With § 29 gorepa... erpapnoay 
(-py Scott) ex rot duSpomiov v6aros cf. | Cor, ii, 6 ey epireroa, Amoddas ew itemer, GAG 6 Beds nbEavev, 
and H. J. Rose, Cl. Rev, 1925, 17. With § 27 “Sleep and drunkenness: ef) Juhan, vit, 233.4 ot be une 
Kal yprryiper. 

2 Kert-Von PREMERSTEIN, Evste Recseberiehte (Wien. Deaksehr, LM, ii, 34, n. 55, Abb, 28, explained by 
Brivkuany, RA, Mus., yxvi (1911), 622 ff Cf Persius, v, 34 f. The notion was familiar to Christian 
readers in the Didache and the Epistle of Barnabas. Cf. also J. KROLL, op, evt., 380 ff 

3 Crhesp. R. Heim, Lukion und Menipp, 45 f. 

+ On this ef. C7. Rev., 1924, 108,;, and add references to Epictet. 1, 29. 36, u, 18. 28, 1, 6.7, 15.1 
(detail), 22. 51, 102, 1v, 4. 30, the Enehir., 51. 24, and to the hagiographical use of the term dOAyrjs. 

5 As for instance C.H., v, 3, subjection of sun and stars to law (as xir, 21): ef. Stat., Su, III, 3. 53: 
vy, 5 [ef. Hore Kosmou, § 44f., 482 Scott], vision of universe: cf Cie, De republica, v1, 15 ff Miller, 
Seneca, Dia/., v1, 25, and an adaptation of this mot/f by Lucian, Soma., 15: (ef. on the power of the soul, 
x1, 19, x1, 20, Asc/. 6, on the special dignity of astronomy, .{se/. 9, with Ptolemy's epigram, A.P., 1x, 577, 
and F. Cumont, Bul’, Ac. Roy. Belg., 1909, 256 &, F. Bott. Jahresh. Phil. Ver. Berlin, xuvut, 1 f.; man’s 
wonder at the universe is treated in Avre Kosmov, § 3), v, 6 (beauty of man’s frame, as fr. 8, p. 536: of. 
Xen., Mem., 1, + 6, Sallustius, Mepi Oeav, ix, H. A. Koc, QGuellenuntersuchungen zu Nemesios von Eimesa, 
47). cornpias Mipéow in Vit, 1b, is another common thought: ef. Epict., rv, 10. 27 (death as the harbour, 
as A.P., 1X, 49, Karper, Bpiyr. yr. 647. 6, Palladas, A.P., IX, 172 (independence of mind), Apul., Wez., 
x1, 15, ud portum (Quirtis et cram Misericordise uenisti (religious conversion), Virg., Catal, v, 8 nos ad 
beatos uelu mittimus portus ‘of philosuphy;. 
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useless procession, 67+ xaOamrep ai Topu7rai pécov TapépyovTar, ynte avtal évepyqoai Te 
duvauevat, rovs bé éumrodifovcai, Tov avTov TpdTroV Kai obTOL povoy TopTevovaLY ev TH 
KOT MO, TApayouevot VTO TOV TwpaTiKaY HOovav'. That is to say, the man who chooses the 
good things of this world is hike an image borne in procession or the individual represent- 
ing the deity who walks in procession, and bodily pleasures then play the part of the band 
of devotees accompanying it. The simile is one taken from facts which would regularly be 
observed, in Egypt as well as elsewhere, at the time of writing? It has therefore the 


liv, 7, 154. 2 ff, Scott. rapayopevor is a certain emendation by Patricius of the rapaywopevor of the 
MSS. Scott brackets ndov@y, without any very obvious necessity. 

REITZENSTEIN, Potmandres, 102s, calls this “ Das der griechischen Philosophie entnoimmene Bild” in his 
treatment of a very similar comparison in Zosimus, 229 ff., Berthelot (printed by Scott as fr, 29, 538), 

? [Hoprevo might mean “walk in a procession,” ¢f. Lucian, Jexipp., 16, but wapaydpevos seems here to 
determine its sense. It is unlikely that royay refers toa Roman triumph. The sense “ parade”, which the 
verb woumevw can have when transitive, as Epict., Diss., 11, 24, 118, is out of the question. ] 

Processions of an Egyptian deity are described by Herod., 11, 63, of the image of the god of Memphis 
are mentioned by Claudian, 7 Cons. Hou., 570 ff. (cf NorDEN, Die Geburt des Kindes, 253, for the ex- 
planation of the efigies breuis by reference to Macrob., Suz., 1, 18. 10), a Ptolemaic procession of Dionysus 
at Alexandria by Callixen. Rhod. ap. Athen., v, 196 ff.: a procession of Sarapis on shipboard from 
Alexandria to some other shrine or shrines is probably indicated by the Alexandrian coins of Trajan’s 
time and later showing Sarapis on a boat between Isis and Demeter (as BIC. Alexandria, 103, n. 886, 
Pl. XXIX) or between Demeter and Tyche (op, cvt., 144, n. 1207, Pl. XXIX): this interpretation has the 
approval of W. WEBER, Die agyptisch-griechischen Terrakotten, 178, J. Voat, Die alerandrinischen 
Munzen, 1, 75f., ef. u, 182f, for references, also an alliance coin of Alexandria and Ephesus, showing 
Sarapis and Artemis on a ship (RoscHER, IV, 376, fig. 6), and perhaps one of Osiris by the Alexandrine 
coins of Marcus Aurelius showing Osiris on shipboard (Darrari, Yumi Augg. Alexandrini, 3557/8, p. 236 : 
J. Voer, op. cit., 1, 145, regards it as representing “die Ausfahrt des Osiris zum Besuch anderer Gétter”) ; 
for the golden boat of Amon-Ra, a floating temple, cf G. Foucarr, Mon. Piot, xxv, 143 ff, for the 
nauigiun Isidis, Apul., Met., x1, 16, for a Minoan arrival of a goddess in a boat (represented on a seal ring 
from Mochlus), ef Giotz, La etvilisation égéenne, 284, fig. 41, for Astarte in a galley on the coins of Berytus 
cf. B.M.C. Phoenicia, viii, Pl. XL, 5, of Sidon, 163, n. 130ff, Pl. XXII, 9, of Tyre, 254, n. 248, PI. 
XXXI, 4; 261, n. 299 ff, Pl XXXI, 15: for boat-processions in modern Egypt cf C. G. Szniemany, 
Ridgeway Essuys, 452 ff, G. Foccart, op. cit., 168 f.: a procession of Isis Anubis and Apis at Corinth is 
described by Apul., fet., x1, 9 ff. : a processional standard (a lion surmounted by a seven-rayed Sun) from 
Leontopolis has been published by PeRDRIzET, Jon. Piot, XXV, 385, fig. 15: a procession (?of Messalina’s 
iinage) at Alexandria is permitted by Claudius in P. Lond., 1912, 1. 38 (H. I. Bent, Jews and Christians, 
24, 32), 

Pausanias mentions many such processions as happening in Greece in his own time (the second 
century a.D.), as of Artemis every year at Patrae, on a car drawn by deer (vit, 18. 12: that the priestess 
personated Artemis is a reasonable inference, ¢f. FRazER, ad loc. It is noteworthy that Artemis is here 
agricultural [¢f, FARNELL, Cults, 1, 455] in view of the primitive customs mentioned, p, 6, n. 3), of Artemis 
Limnaia from Mesoa to Patrae (vil, 20. 8), of Artemis and Apollo at Sicyon to the temple of Peitho, and 
back to that of Apollo (1, 7. 8), of Dionysus Eleuthereus from his temple to one in the Academy, every 
year on appointed days (1, 29, 2, as at Methymna, B.C.H., vu, 37 ; at Ephesus, with mumming of deities, 
Picarp, Ephése et Claros, 686 [was D. carried ?]), of dydkpara év droppyre at Sicyon on one night in the 
year by torchlight to the temple of Dionysus (1, 7. 5), of Aesymnetes, the god in the chest, on one night 
during the festival at Patrae (v1, 20. 1), of Kore from Helos to the Eleusinion on Taygetus (111, 20, 7). 
For Athenian processions cf. E. Prunn, De Atheniensium pompis sacris (Berlin: 1900), and esp. 108 ff, 
and the rationale of processions in Greece in general M. P. Ninsson, Jahrb. arch. Inst., XXX1 (1916), 
309 ff. 

Such processions were common in Asia Minor. The Artemis of Ephesus left her shrine on the 6th of 
Thargelion “visitant 4 cette occasion en suzeraine ses domaines et sa ville” (Picard, op. cit, 328 
326 ff: cf. J.H.S., xvi, 87 f., Pl. II, 17, for an Ephesian coin showing her dmjvn drawn by four horses 
BMC. Tonia, Pls. XIII, 13, XIV, 11 for the car drawn by two horses : GRUPPE, @riech. Myth., 820,, regards 
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pictorial character appropriate to the diatribe, which loved comparisons with everyday 
phenomena’. Further, it betrays that lack of sympathy with popular belicf and practice 
which is also a mark of the diatribe: in general it was deistic but not ftavuurable to 
detordarpovia; this attitude can be noted elsewhere in the Corpus? Unsophisticated men 
no doubt believed that such processions had a definite and objective effect; the god or 
goddess visited his or her domain, and increased its fertility or expelled evil intluences’, 


this as primarily a rain-charm), as did Artemis Leukophryene of Magnesia with the rest of the twelve gods 
on the 12th of Artemision, ¢v écOjaw ws ckadNioras (DiTT., Sy//3., 589. 41 ff: a decree of 196 B.c.) [sacrificial 
procession, cf. NILSSON, zb¢d., 312: a procession of twelve gods and Philip is mentioned by Diod. Sic., XV, 
92. 5], and as the kindred Daitis of Ephesus went to her sea-bath annually (PIcarbD, op. cit., 312 ff., esp.317, on 
the signiticance of this, also A. G. Batuer, J.H.S., xiv, 262 f.), as did Hera at Samos (Menodot., «p. Athen., 
xv, 672) and Cybele at Rome tv her bath in the Almo (GRarLior, Cybélv, 136 ff.): Cybele’s other 
processions were famous, cf. Luer., 1, 624 ff, Herodian, 1, 10. 5-7, HEppin«, .fétzs, 168 ff., 72. 75 f. [Gaul], 
and a relief in Reryacu, Rep. Rel., m1, 321 (on the altar published by E. M. W. Tittyarp, J.&.8., vi, 
284 ff, Pl. VIII, a sacred throne and a sacred basket are represented as being carried: cf, portable wed/- 
culae from Athens and Massilia, figured by Saglio, Dar. Sug/., 1, 94, figs. 134, 135: for Bellona see utr. 
Epig., 1898, n.61). Anaitis of Comana was carried forth twice a year (cf. Strabo, x1, 2, § 32, 557,§ 36, 559); 
these processions were naturally pre-Greek (cf. GarsTANG-STRONG, The Syrian Goddess, 774,, on Hittite 
processions, R. KirTEL, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreliyionen, 80, on Babylonian processions). For the pro- 
cession of Zeus Panamaros ef. A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1, 20, H. OppeRMANN, Rel. Gesch. Vers. Vorurb. Xix, 3. 73 f. 

Passing southwards, we may note the HPAK.\EION APMA on the coins of Philadelphia in the Decapolis 
(BMC. Galatia, p. xe, 306. 1, PL XXXVIII, 9, BILC. Arabia, p. xxxixf., 41, v. 20, Pl. VI, 12), the 
wheeled shrines of Astarte at Sidon attested by Philo Byblius ap, Euseb., P.£., 1, 10. 2, and shown on 
coins (G. F. Hini, JW.S., Xxx1, 61, Pl. III, 17-19, BIC. Phoenicia, 184 ff, 244-260, Pl. XXIV, 5-10, 193, 
n. 291-2, 194, 299f., Pl. XXV, 4, and a provincial coin, 303. 33, Pl. XLV, 7), the wheeled (?) shrine con- 
taining a bust of Astarte on a cuin of Tripolis (B.ILC. Phoenicia, 226, n. 139), the portable shrine of 
Astarte on coins of Tyre (op. cit., p. exl, 283, n. 435, 437, Pl. XXXIV, 3, 290, n. 470-2, Pl. XXXIV, 14, 
292, n. 478-9, Pl. XXXIV, 16), the god of Ptolemais-Ace (op. cit., 138, n. 50, Pl. XVII, 19: for the Tyche of 
the same city so represented ef. Rovvisr, Journ. Intern, 1v, 226, n. 1049) ; the god of Orthosia is repre- 
sented as riding in a car (BMC. Phoenicia, p. Isxvii, 126, n. 1, Pl. XVI, 1). Cumont interprets a Syrian 
terra-cotta published by him (tudes Syriennes, 263 tf.) as representing a local double Gad carried in pro- 
cession on a cainel, ‘ 

Italian processions of an image included the carrying of Juppiter and other deities on tensae to the 
Cireus Maximus (V. CHapot, Dar. Sagl., v, 115f.). and of Venus Pompeiana through Pompeii (Votzz‘e 
degli scavi, 1912, 110, fig. 7, cf. Ausonta, 1921, 68 ff: a processional aedicule is represented also in a wall- 
painting figured in Dir, Sug/., 1, 95, fig. 137). 

1 As Epictet., rv, 1. 105, ov bres ody, €ws Séd0rai got, Beardpevos THY TopTHY Kai THY mavayyupw etra, 6rav 
o éédyn, mopever Oat wporkuvngas Kat evyapiotncas imep Gy ieovoas Kai cides; (perhaps a recollection of 
Menander, ‘YaoBodtpatos, fr. ii, Iv, 211 f, Meineke: of later Iambl., Protr., 1x, 51, 53, Pistelli): ef. also 
Lucian, Vecyomant., 16, rovydpros éxeiva dpadvri pot eddxer 6 trav dvOporwv Bios mopmn rive Hakpa tpocea- 
xévat, xopyyeiv O€ Kai Siararrew éxaota 9 TUxN, Sedhopa Kal rrotkida Tois Topmevouct oXHpaTA TpoTarroved... 
(alluding to the masquerading which commonly formed part of processions, ¢7. Logrck, A glaophamus, 
173 ff, PrcaRrD, op. ctt., 6874, and for the Anthesteria P. STENGEL, Griech. Aultusalt.?, 239), Muson., ap. 
Stob., Iv, 24. 15. 

2 As xu, 23, Opnoxeia b€ tov Geot pia dort py eivar xaxov (though for thi» attitude cf. CZ. Rer., 1924, 59). 
Even the Asclepius, which recognises sacrifices to idols (ch. 38), does not permit their being offered to the 
Deus summus (ch. 41). Cumont, Jfon. P. xxv, 80, discusses the belief that the Supreme Being cannot be repre- 
sented hy an image, while minor deities can, quoting Macrob., In Somn. Sctp., 1, 2. 16, Plot., Anz, vt, 9. 11, 
770¢. 

3 Of. Maynwarvt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulten, 1, 405 (Germanic use in the 8th cent. A.D., ef. earlier 
Tac., Germ., 40, for bearing Nerthus to be bathed, 592), E. Haun, Demeter und Baubo, 36 ff., for 
primitive examples of the bearing of the great goddess or her representative on a waggon or on a ship 
(of. FARNELL, Cults, v, 192f.). Ninsson, ibid., 317 ff., discusses Zauberprozessionen (distinct from the 
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It must be remembered that many of the Hermetic tractates we possess are manifestly 
written for popular circles and not for the instructed. C.H., x, the «deis is dedicated to 
Tut, érel cai Tv yeriKdy NOywv TOV Tpos avTOV NeAaAnpEVwY eat érreTops (§ 1): refer- 
ence is made to other Hermetic works, as in the same paragraph in the words a\Aayou dé 
évépyeiav Kabws eri Tov Gdrov ebidakapev Ociwy te cal avOpwrrivwr & dei voeiv eri ToUTOU, 
XU, 5 0 wept Tis eluapmévns Novos Ov (Scott for d) EumrpocGev poe dieEeAHArAvGas (Scott for 
éfeXndvOes: perhaps dseh7AvGas would be a simpler change), XII, 1 év rots yevixois, 
@® TaTep, aiviypatwdsas Kai ov Thravyas éppacai, wept OeoTnTos Siareydpevos, Exc. VI, 
410. 14, Scott (ap. Stob., 1, 21. 9) eared pou év tots Eutpoobev yevixots Noyous UTéTYou 
dnr@oat wept Tov Tpraxovta && Sexavov, vov...’. A great range of Hermetic writings 
existed, including simple mnemonics?: our Corpus is naturally as a collection later than 
the period when Hermetism had its distinctly self-conscious faithful few*. For this habit 
of referring in a popular work to the more exhaustive writings current on the subject we 
have parallels in the treatise of Sallustius Concerning the Gods and the Universe. The 
author discusses the gods in the universe, the éyeoopioe (ch. VI): on the varepxoopuor he is 
more brief and says, ...cai 61a TovTo Tpeis Eyovar Takews, Kal Tacas €v Tols Tept ToUTwY 
Aoxyous Eoriy edpeiv. Elsewhere (ch. v) he remarks, “ Each of these subjects requires many 


procession to a god with victims or for other ceremonies, or processions indicating the vonnection of two 
sanctuaries, or processions involving an epiphany, installation, or purification of the god) as cathartic 
(Thargelia, decursto, dustratio, ete.) and beneticent, and emphasises the absence from Greek cult of 
processions like those of Egypt, where the god or goddess was supposed to spread magical power, However, 
when once these ideas had found a way into the Greek world they may well have given a new meaning to 
old practices. The bearing of sucra for specitic purposes is very common: apart from phullophoriai 
(PFUBL, op. cit., 63, 77;, Notizie, 1910, Pl. X, R. Vatrois, B.C.H., xivi, 94 ff. [Delos]), we have the Aydriu 
of Crannon in Thessaly carried as a rain-charm (Antig., Hist. mir., 15, evidence completed by the coin on 
which it appears ou wheels accompanied by a crow, BIC. Thessaly, 16, n. 3-5, PL I, 13, Hist. Vum?., 293 
[for this fact I am indebted to Mr. C. T. Seltman]), and possibly the scene represented on the Hagia Triada 
sarcophagus (illustrated in Bossert, Altkretu*, 48 ff., explained in this seuse by HamMarsrrom, Acta 
dAcademiae Aboensis, ut, ii, 1 ff (with useful collection of parallels), criticised by H. Lamer, Pail. Woeh., 
1923, 959 ff). This bearing of a sacred image or sacred thing through or round an area should possess in 
popular imagination more potency than a ceremonial circling round (on which cf: 8. Eirrem, Opferritus, 
6f£). For the general axpects of this matter a reference may be added to A. E. Craw ey, ERE, 
x, 356 ff, 

' We must not, however, neglect Scott's suggestion, p. 30,: “It is possible that in two or three 
instances a redactor of the Corpus may have slightly altered the opening words of a //bellvs in order to 
make them appear to refer back to the document which immediately precedes it in the collection.” Some 
cross-referencing also may be due to a redactor. 

® As Lacerpt x1, 426 ff, Scott (up. Stob., 1, 41. 1 (b), 274 tf): of. the Epicurean Kupia: Adéa. Ib. 482.17, 
av got dia mAcivev Adyar dueE*AOov, probably refers to the déevodica (on which ef. REITZENSTEIN, op. cit., 
117. 126). 

Did a book of Hermetic prayers exist as the source whence the composer of the Mimaut papyrus drew 
the prayer ending the Adyos réAecos, and the writer of a Berlin papyrus that ending the Poemander? It is 
perhaps implied by C.H., x111, 16, ris dppoCotans viv dxove evdoyias Tov Uuvov Tis mahtyyevecias, that there 
were prayers regularly concluding set discourses. We must of course remember that an oration could so 
end: e.g. the De Corona, A hymn has been lost at the end of the Aore Kosmou (up. Stob., 1, 49. 44, 494, 
Scott). On the style of these hymns ef, Wispisca (above, 127, n. 4), 193 f. 

% Ct Asel., 22, sunt autem non multi, aut admodum pauci, tta ut numerart etiam in mundo possint 
religiost, Eve, XI, 432. 23, Scott, otro: d€ of Adyor GAiyous mavTehas Tos dkpoaras exovaw (Scott eEovaw, 
unnecessarily: he also inserts déious before ), } rdya ov8€ rots ddLyous eovaw (bracketed by Scott: why ?), 
ae few have had perfect yroous, we learn from a fragment quoted by Lactant., Diu, Inst., 1, 11. 61 (in 

atin: fr. 5, Scott, 534). 
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long discussions, but there is no reason why we should not treat them here in a summary 
way, to prevent readers from being completely ignorant of them,” and again (x1) “ Of the 
gods and of the universe and of human aftairs this account will suffice for those who neither 
can be steeped in philosuphy nor are incnrably diseased in seul.” 

Since then many of these treatises were meant for wide circles, we find in them both 
those literary features which are characteristic of philosophical propaganda under the 
Empire and are specially associated with the diatribe, and also certain formal peculiarities 
of Hunstprosa. Norden has shown that Meyer's law of the aecentual clansula is largely, 
though not invariably, observed in an clevated passage of the Aure Kosmon, and has 
remarked with reason that this fact is of importance for the criticisin of that work It 
may be added that in the fifth tractate of the Corpus we have the short jerky cola of the 
“ Asiatic” style in § 3 (158, 22), e¢ 6€ OédXeus avTov (detr. vongor TOY 1ALoV 

vonoov Tor aéeArns Spomov 

vongov Tav daTépwv Thy TaEw, 
and later a fire of short sharp questions (160, 2), tis 0 TodTO KexTNpEros TO Opyavov; Tis 
6 TH Oaracon Tovs Gpous TepiBarav; Tis 6 THY yhV édpdcas*; This slight stylistic observa- 
tion fits excellently the fact noted earlier (p. 4, n. 5) that certain thoughts in this tractate 
are normal commonplaces of Imperial philosophy: it is then a popular address in popular 
language, leading up to an enthusiastic close in Pantheistic devotion: (§ 11, 164, 13) od 
yap ef 6 dy @, od el 6 ay TO. ov cl 6 a NEYH*. OV yap TdVTa é€i, KAI OVdEY GAO EoTLY D 
yn av él, od EL TAY TO yevouevorv, TV TO wy yEevopuEVoL, VOdS pe, VOOUmEVOS, TaTHp be, 
Snproupyav, Oeds bé, evepyov, dyaos be, TavTa Trolwy. 

The rest of this paper is devoted tv the attempt to emend and tu illustrate certain 
passages in the Hermetica. 


§ 3. Notes on the Corpus Hermeticun. 


1, 19, 124.17. ob7os péver ev TH oKoTEL TavwpEros aicOnTaS, TaTxwY Ta TOD 
Gavatov. REITZENSTEIN, Potmandres, 334, and others punctuate before alc@nres and 
connect it with wacyewr. This is not impossible, but it should be observed that alcOnras 
properly means “in a manner that is perceptible,” as in Plut., De primo srigidy, 18, 953 C 
Kal pny év Tos wddiata TO Wevypov aid@ntas oxAnpov €or. A better sense would, I think, 
be given by reading ata@ntexds, “in the way of sense perception”: we may compare 
Epictet., Diss., 1, 14, 7 d\Xa ov pev Tepi THs eras Storxrjoews Kai wept Exdaotou THY Oelwv, 
onob b€ Kal wept TOV avOpwrirwv Tpaypdtov évOvycicbar dvvacat Kal Gua perv aicOntiKas 
bro pupiov mpaynatwv Kivetcbar, apa bé Stavontixas, qua be cuyxatabetixas, Tois 8 
AVATVEVETIKDS Fy EPEKTIKGS, TUTous b€ TOTOUTOUS ap OUT® TOAAGD Kl TOLKIN@Y Tpayua- 
Twv €v TH GavTov Wyn hvdatrecs. The man referred to is the man who has chosen the 
things of sense as opposed to yraaots: he ws o Kat’ ale@yow Ev, whom Sallustius sees in 
the person of Paris (ch. tv). 


1 Op. cit., 66;: Mr. Scott seems not to have attached importance to these considerations which in- 
cidentally confirm the view that this document is late (3rd 4th cent. says BoUSsET, op. ett. on grounds of 
prose-rhythin one would imagine it is not earher than etre 300 4 D.). 

2 Cr, NoRDEN, Aunstproso, 410 ff, 420 f. (Aristides. for illustrations, WENDLAND, op. vit., B57a, for 
S. Paul's use of this style. 

3 This is a Stoic dogina (cf Lucan, 1x, 580, Lepyter est quodeumaue uides quodeumque moucris, Seneca, 
AV.@., 1, 45) expressed in the style discussed Cy., 1924, 185 ff, and differing from the hymn of Cleanthes 
in that the Hermetic writer says © Thou art...” not “Thou dost perform....” 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 18 
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The corruption is a natural one. Meineke has restored atcOnrtixov tor aic@nrov with 
certainty in Exe. x1 (ap. Stob., 1, 41, 1(b)), 428, 4 Scott. 

Ul, 17a, 144, 12 ff. In this paragraph, which Mr. Scott regards as pr rbably an 
insertion, we read that it is the greatest wickedness to leave the world childless; such an 
offence is punished by reincarnation in a body which is that neither of a man nor of 
a woman. On this rests the curse of the Sun. Wherefore, one must not regard as happy 
the childless (whose position commonly meant that they were paid much court by captu- 
tures). 

What is the meaning of the phrase émep éoti xatnpauévoy iro Tov HAlov? In the 
MSS. it stands after pjre dvdpos pnte yuvarkes duow éxov: Mr. Scott plausibly transposes 
it after dradAayhvar, and makes the Sun’s curse rest on childlessness. In either case the 
result is similar; the Sun curses either childlessness or a sterile condition. This is not 
familiar, as is the invocation of the Sun to avenge violent death’, 

We must probably explain it as due to the belief that the Sun is creator, cf. CLL, XV, 5 
ovTw yap oupavoy Kai yi taet! o Snmeoupyos, eyo 67) 0 HALOS, THY pev ovclay KaTayor, THY 
8é BAnv avayor, ib., § 8 Swororay Kal avaKivov yeveowy, § 10a 4 Swoyovia abtod ruKvy) Tis 
Kat adidreurTos, XVIII, 11 0 FAcos, Tpopijos ov jwavtoyv Tov BracTnpaTey and many 
passages outside the Hermetica*. To see the Sun in a dream may signify maidwy yorny, 
according to Artemidorus, 1, 36, 133. 25 Hercher. NorvEN, Die Geburt des Kindes, 66, 
has quoted texts to illustrate the belief that the Sun’s smile created the seven gods who 
encompass the universe or the holy tribe of gods in general : for the Sun’s smile as creative 
we may add also a reference to an invocation of him in the great Paris magical papyrus 
(1. 1598 ff.) L 1608 érixarodpas cod Ta iepd Kai wéyada Kai epuTra dvopata ols Yaipers 
axovov: avéBarev 4 yh cod émidauavtos, Kal éxaptopdpnaev Ta huTa cov yeXacartos, 
eLworyovnce TA Coa cov émiatpéyaytos...*. So the Sun, as producer of life, curses those 
who will not co-operate with him‘, It may be added that this belief that the childless are 
punished hereafter is perhaps a development of an older belief found in Grecce, that those 
who die unmarried can have no portion in eternal bliss®. 

111, 3, 148. 2 woipas tdyroupévns! yvavar dyabdy Kai pavrov. 

To emend a phrase and leave its context obscure is unsatisfactory. The context here 
seems corrupt and Mr. Scott’s treatment far from convincing. It may, however, be suggested 


1 Cf. F. Cumont, Studia Pontica, ut, 17, ad n. 19, and his penetrating and exhaustive study, dtz? della 
Pontificia Accademia di Arch., Serie m1, Vemorte 1, i (1923), 65 ff, In the latter he shows how the Sun 
comes to be regarded as the punisher of all crimes and as the guardian of the sanctity uf vaths. 

It must be noted that in O.H., 111, 3, radyyeveoia lies in procreation, as did dvdoraois in the view of 
certain Christian heretics (WinDIScH, 7bid., 205). 

2 Of. O. Jussen, P.W. viu, 61f, also C.C.A.G., vi, 83. 16. 

3 The style of this invocation is clearly Egyptian: cf the hymn of which Exman has published a 
translation in Sitz. Ber. dhad. Berlin, 1923, 62 ff., esp. 70, N. 80. For significant laughter ¢f. O. WEINREICH, 
Phil. Woch., 1924, 900f. (the child Zeus), Diod. Sic., v, 4 (Demeter after her mourning, Plut., Rom, 21 
(the Luperci after being smeared with a bloody knife and wiped with wool dipped in milk). 

4 For the praise of procreation in the Hermetica cf. Ascl. 21, Kore Kosmou 2%, 472, Scott (Aphrodite 
says éya b€ réOov abrois, & Séamora, cai HOoviy entCetE@ Kui yéAaTa, ws py Xaheroradtny ai cvyyeveis uyxat 
thy karadixny Umopévovea emt mA€govy KoAdtwvra: here the xcaradixy is probably that which attends child- 
lessness : for xaradixy as “doom” cf. CLH., x, 8). 

> Cf. FrazEr, Pausanias, v, 388 ff., and perhaps Lucian, Diul., v1, 3 (quoted by Lawson, Modern Greek 
Folklore, 593): for the swans away of the corpse of a barren woman in E. Africa cf. G.B.3,1, 142: the 
childless are coupled with the dopo in P. Pur., 2733 (cf. DittHEY, RA. Ilus., xxvii, 386 th). 
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that ayAvopuévas or dyvoupévas should here be read for oyAoupzevns, “ to learn the destinies, 
veiled in obscurity as they are, of good and of bad.” 

IV, 1, 150. 3 ayabos yap av povw éavTod TodTo avabeivar, So Stobaeus: the MSS. 
of the Corpus have dya@os ev, wove yap TovT@ dvatéPerxev. It may be worth while to 
propose adya0@ yap bvtt wove alte ayaa avaberéov: dvaberéov would perhaps be glossed 
as avabeivar ypn. 

VI, +, 168. 30 ff. radta yap pépn Tod Oeod éativ, odAoKANpA, idta adTOU povov, oixela, 
axyoplota, épacpiwtata, ov ) abtos 6 Beds Epa 4 adta Tov Geod pa. 

Mr. Scott, in addition to transposing oAd«Anpa and putting it after dyapiora (why ?), 
brackets #4 before ards and condemns also 7) adta Tod Oeod épa. Should we not read rather 
ov padXov avdtos «.7.. without further alteration? 7 may have been written above “aAdov 
to show that a term of comparison followed: once suprascribed it might be supposed to be 
an alternative reading or a correction’. 

Ix, 2, 178. 24 ff. We may perhaps restore thus: odte yap yepis aic@jcews Suratov 
voijoat, ovte aicbéa bat Ywpis vontews. <oi pév haciww> ywpls aicOnoews vociabat, xabatrep 
of Oia Tov dveipwv havTatipevor opduata. euol b€ Sone? yeyovévar augotépas Tas évepyeias 
év TH T@Y dveipwr dee eypnyopovat yap <vonats ouvélevKTat> aicOncet. 

XU, 7, 226.7 «ai movtnta wetaBorjrs addvvatov éote Siexpvyeiv, WoTEp Kai yevérews' 
kaxiav 5¢ T@ vobv Eyovts Suexgpvyeiv eore. 

peTaBodr is here a euphemism for “death” (cf § 18). We should probably substitute 
xotvotnta for torotnta, “the common lot of death.” 

XVI, 10, 280.2 Baotréas ofs radar pwdrdiota TO Kdpos Tapa Tod Kpeittovos [Geod] 
cexopvgwta., Is this a reminiscence of Pind., O1.,1,13 to & éryatov copupodtat Baciredar ! 


§ 4. Notes on the Asclepius. (T. refers to pages in the Teubner edition by P. Thomas.) 


1, 286. 7 (87. 4 T.) quem si intellegens wideris is sound: quem means quem sermonem, 
and intellegens uideris is the eyuivalent of catavody daivesr, pavepos ef or something of the 
sort. We do not need Mr. Scott’s <deum> uideris. 

Iv, 292. 17 (39. 20 T.). We should perhaps read (deoque species mortales sunt (genera 
non sunt) rejecting all Mr. Scott’s proposals (or all but oeeidant for vecidat, which is 
attractive). But this addition is not strictly necessary, any more than quaeque (eas) sit 
diuina ratio sortitau, which might be proposed in xitl, 310, 15 (49. 7 T.). 

XXx1, 334. 1 ff (57. 3 -T.) hoc ergo omni uero uerins munifestiusque mente percipito 
quod ex domino illo totius naturae deo hoe sit cunctis in ueternum procreandi tnuentum 
tributumque mysterium, cur summa caritus, luetitia, hilaritus, cupiditas, amorque diuinus 
innatus est. Kt dicendum foret quanta sit ecus mysterii uis atque necessitas, nisi ex sui con- 
templatione unicuique ex intimo sensu nota esse potuisset. 

Mr. Scott, in his translation, speaks of “this sacrament of eternal reproduction ” and of 
“the compelling force with which this sacrament binds man and woman together.” Does 
not this involve giving mysterium more ineaning than the author intended? It is natural 
tu interpret it as signifying a secret act, with a nuance of solemnity. mysterium is freely 
used in a somewhat vague manner, as Asel., 32, C.H., xvi, 2, of sacred teaching, Kore 


* We cannot simply delete the first 7 and make the second mean paddXov i): f is 80 used only when the 
idea of preference is implicit in the verb (KU HNER-GERTH, I, 304, A. C. Pearsoy, (.Q., xImt, 122 f, [where 
he disposes of the supposed exception in Soph., A/, 966, reading #, which is supported by the tradition 
behind Eustathius]}). 
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Kosmou, § 2, 456. 19 Scott, § 3, 458. 6, § 13, 462. 31, etc., of supernatural powers 
and forces: so elsewhere Cic., Tusc. Disp., 1V, 25, 55 ne rhetorum aperiamus mysteria, Auson. 
Epp.. Xv, 67. 247 Peiper accipe congestus, mysteria friuola, nugas. We may therefore 
treat its use here (cf. Musaeus, 142, wpuorimodreve yaprjrdra Xéxtpa Geatvns, Meleager, A.P.. 
v. 194. 7 Kumpe coi Medéaypos 6 pvotns | cv kapoor, Cic., Ad Att, 1, 18.3 C. Memmius 
suis sucris tnittautt) as essentially metaphorical and not implying a view of marriage as a 
sacramental act?. 


§ 5. Notes on the Hermetica in Stobaeus. 


Excerpt vt (ap. Stob., 1, 41. 6b), 398. 9 fh. ad 8€ nabapwrepar évépyeras (sc. évepyodcr) 
KaTa peTaBoAry THs HALKias, TO NOYLK@ pepe Ths Wwuyijs cvvepyovoa. 

The passage is not clear, but must refer to the purer évépyecae which enter the mind of 
one reaching the age of adolescence. Is this a form of the Stoic doctrine that the évvora of 
good and evil is not attained till the second seven years of life? Aelius, Plac., v, 23. 1, 
states this view thus: wept 8€é rhv devtépav EBbdopada, Evvora yivetar Kadov Te Kal KaKod 
(having said earlier, rv, 11. 4, 0 de Novos éx THY TpoAnpewr cvuTANpOvTOaL AéyeTAL KATA 
Thy tTpeTnY ésSoudda). Jamblichus, up. Stob., 1, 48. 8, 317. 21 ff. Wachsmnuth, gives the 
Stoic view in these words: mwaduv rotvuy wept Tod vod Kal Tac@Y THY KpEeLTTOVwY SUVapEwY 
Ths Wuyis of pwev Xta@cxol A€yous py evOvs eudverBat Tov Aoyor, batepov Se cvvabpoilerbar 
aro Tov aicOncewy Kai havTaci@y Trepi SexaTécoapa ETN”. 

p. 400, 14 70 8€ wdOos Kai <)> aicOnots aro pds Kopudhs iptyvtat, eis 6€ TO avTo 
ouvdyorrat. 

Is do putas Kopupis a veminiscence of Plat., Phaedo, JOB domep éx« pias Kopudis 
nepevo OU GVTE...... 6 Geos... coven els Tavtov avtois Tas Kopudds (uf pleasure and pain), 
a passage possibly before the mind of Themistius when he said, Orut., 1, 5 ¢, apeTn 
Bacireas......€i9 Iv Evvdodrrae cal ai Noval Motrep eis piav Kopudny avnppévar ? 

Excerpt vi (up. Stob., 1, 21. 9), 418, 21 ff e’n 8 ay ti, b watep, ywpis TobTwY (sc. Tob 
oxnpatos Kal Tod YpwOpatos Kal TOU c@paTos) Kadov ;—Movos oO Beds, @ Téxvov, waNrov BE 
TO metfov Te Ov TOV Ocod TO dvopma. 

We should here perhaps read rod @eov tod dvdparos, “too great for the name God,” 
comparing C.H., Vv, 1 rod xpetrrovos Geod dvdpatos (which might however be construed as 


1 For the popular view of marriage as a reAery cf. J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore, 590 #.: but it 
is such rather as a rite de pussage for each of the partners, a change of state for either or both if virgin 
[ef Plut., @.A., 105 (with H. J. Rosg’s note, 211), days available for the remarriage of widows, not so 
available for the marriage of maidens, Dirt., Sy//.4, 1006. 5 rats 6€ redevpévais cai rais emwupdevpéevais 
(virgins marrying, for whom the act is a rédos, and women remarrying are contrasted), Chariton, rv, 4 
vv& puarixy, ev 7 mparov ov pev dvdpos, eyo b€ yuvateds meipav éAaBopev (cf. Auson., Cent., 215. 17 Peiper, 
mysteriuin nuptiale), Pollux, mi, 41, for divergent use in case of devrepoyapotyres] than in virtue of their 
union for the procreation of children, which is the point emphasised in this passage of the -Asclepius. The 
language of amatory devotion did of course border on the religious, ef Catull., 68, 70 mea,..diua, Luer., 
IV, 1182 tribuisse quod illé | plus uideat quam mortali concedere par est, 1168 Ceres est ipsa ab Laccho (that 
is, véa Anunryp: ef. the popular adoration of Psyche as véa "Agpodirn, Apul., Mfet., rv, 28 £.). 

WINDISCH, ibid., 223, compares Ephes ,V, 3276 prarypiov robro péya eariv: éyd dé Aéyo eis Xpiorv Kal els 
hv éxkhyoiay. Here, however, it seems reasonable to interpret puorjpioy as referring not to human 
marriage, but to its mystic analogy in the union of Christ and His Church ; this analogy runs through the 
paragraph. 

2 This stage in development is no doubt indicated by Virgil’s words, Ee/., tv, 26 ff: At staul herouwm 
laudes et facta parentum iuin legere et quae sit poteris cognoscere uirtus. 
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“the god who is too great for a name”), and Lactant. Placid. ad Stat., Theb., 1v, 516, 
228. 5, Jahnke dewm Snusoupyor, cutus scire nomen non licet?. 

Excerpt xxv (Stob., 1, 49. 68), 508. 17 ff pdorns S€ Bomep Ths aBavatov dvcews 
KavTy TUyXdvovea, Kai @beuKvia Sia TOU TEdLou THs adyOeias. 

These words, spoken by Isis, are transposed by Mr. Scott to a position after the first 
words of the goddess (mpcoeye wai: avayxarotdtn yap Srna airy), p. 506, 23, and 
there they are appropriate; where they stand they are not impossible. Mr. Scott further 
deletes pvorns and damep and substitutes weréyouca for tuyyavovca. Is it not easier to 
read wamep b€ pvaTts...... ? trvyyave without the participle dy is well authenticated, as a 
glance at KUHNER-GERTH, LI, 67, § 483, will show. 

p. 508, 30 é& oy érs ev TO T@pate oboa Kal TO TAdTpATL TdcyeEr Tapa THY (diay pPucw 
TETAY ULE. 

Mr. Scott marks werayuppévyn as corrupt, suggesting BeBapupévn or wemednpévy as 
possible alternatives. But there is no difficulty in wemayuppévy, meaning “coarsened ”: we 
may compare He, XXVI, $17 (ap. Stob., 1, £9. 69), 524, 14 werayvuppevev trav aicOntixav 
pecav, and Sallustius, epi Ge@v cat kocpou IV citov Kal Ths aAANS TaXElas Kal puTapas 
Tpopis ameyoueba: éxdtepa yap évaytia Wuy7. 

p. 512, 19 ff. &yes wévtoe rapa tis Gicews tadTny tHv éEovoiay 6 anp ovTOS, SaTE Kai 
év tals (Siaus OxT@ yopais Kai év Tais THs ys TéTTapot TEepiTToreiy peO dv Exer Cov THS 
yhs es tas avtod éravaBjvar wh Suvayérns. 

avtow as here printed ix Heeren’s emendation of éavrov. Would it not be better to read 
n avtod, that is 6x7@ avrod, thus restoring balance to the sentence ? 


1 This remark is clearly due to the philosophic source of these scholia, discussed by P. Wessner, P.W., 
XuI, 359 f. 

On the other hand, in Nore Hosmou, § 5, 486. 30 cai ceBarrov ev Oeois kai kpumrov Svopa péxpe viv 
dracw dvéparos (where I accept Wachsmuth and Scott’s transposition of ceSaerov and xpurrdv, but 
retain otherwise the MS. text) we have identification of the deity and his name: ef. P. Levd., W., vi, 11 
yevéc bat év Svdpact mavtay kTisparer, Ineaning yevéoOa wavta xricpara (and a note thereon, published 
in ATS., XXVI, 176 f.). 
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THE ROMAN ROADS AND STATIONS IN THE 
EASTERN DESERT OF EGYPT 


By G. W. MURRAY 
With Plates XI to XVI. 


1. INTRODUCTION. ‘ 


Tr may perhaps be thought superfluous to touch upon a subject already examined by 
so many travellers! and especially after the report by M. Couyat*. Indeed the latter’s com- 
plete and convincing identification of the stations mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary left 
me for some years under the impression that practically the last word had been said on the 
matter. As, however, material accumulated in the Desert Survey Office of Egypt, we were 
able to check from actual measurements those distances which M. Couyat had only been 
able to estimate from the pace of his camels. We found them sufficiently correct, but I 
came to believe that M. Couyat’s memoir could be somewhat extended. During the fifteen 
years which have elapsed since that publication, T have visited all but six or seven of the 
fifty or more known stations and have discovered additional stations at ‘Ards, Kuwé*, Dabr, 
Lahani, Abu Ghalka and southern Sikét. Again, the mapping of the coast, on which I have 
been engaged for the last few years, has led me to conclusions regarding the harbours 
rather different from those expressed by M. Couyat in 1910. In view of the approaching 
termination of my work in Egypt, I venture to publish here a map of what has already 
been discovered and to summarize briefly my own views on this rather thorny subject. 

The immensely important trade-route from East to West, which, coming from India and 
China, passed through Egypt to Europe, was greatly hampered down to quite recent times 
by the difficulty to sailing vessels of beating up the long and relatively narrow Red Sea 
against the prevailing north wind. In those periods when the canals from the sea to the 
Bitter Lakes and thence to the Nile were not available, a desert journey was in any case 
necessary before the goods reached the Mediterranean. It was therefore usual to land the 
westward-bound cargoes at some point on the African coast of the Red Sea to escape the 
long and dangerous passage through the Gulf of Suez. Consequently Suez (Clysma) and 
the other ports at the head of the Gulf were in ancient times places of minor importance, 

The principal point of disembarkation varied with the ages. The ancient Egyptians 
preferred Duau (Kusér); the Ptolemies and the Romans, Berenice, or for a short time, 
Myos Hormos; and the Arabs, Aidab, so convenient for the pilgrim traftic. Later Duan, 


L DANVILLE, Mémoires sur PEqypte, Paris, 1766, 230-235. WILKINSON, Topogruphy of Thebes and 
General View of Egypt, London, 1835, 415-422, MULLER’s edition of Ptolemy, Paris, 1881. ScHWEINFURTH, 
Auf unbetretenen Wegen in Aegypten, Berlin, 1922. Foyer, Etude sur le Nord Etbai, Cairo, 1895, 
GOLENISCHEFE, Une excursion a Bérénice in Rec. Truv., X11, 1891, 75-96. 

> Covyat, Ports gréco-romuins de la incr rouge, et grundes routes du désert arabique in Comptes Renidlius 
Paris, 1910, (M. Couyat is better known nowadays as M. Couyat-Barthous.) 
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under the name of Kugér, recovered its supremacy, but not until the discovery of the Cape 
route by Vasco da Gama had robbed the Red Sea of nearly all the through traftie, Later 
still, the advent of the steamship relieved mariners of their bugbear, the north wind, and 
brought to Suez a prosperity which Kuseér also enjoyed for a brief period. Bunt. the cutting 
of the Suez Canal, while it restored the Red Sea route to more than its early importance, 
dlealt a death-blow to the desert traffic. Neyer since the dawn of history has the Eastern 
Desert of Egypt been so little traversed as it is to-day. 

The desert routes selected by the ancients had one thing in common—trom whatever 
pert they started, they all reached the Nile Valley near the horseshoe bend of the river, 
within forty miles north of Thebes (Pl. XT). The roads front Myos Hormos and Philoteras 
came in at Kainopolis (Kenah); those from Albus Portus (Kusér) and Berenice, at Coptos 
(Kuft); and the later mediaeval read from Aidab, at Kas (Apollinopolis Parva), only five 
iniles south of Kutt. The Roman roads were all provided with fortitied watering stations 
(hydreumata), and the Coptos-Albus Portus road was further marked out by a system of 
intervisible beacons or signal-towers. In addition to the through tratte with the Orient. 
swelled in Islamic times by the pilgrimage ta Mecca, the desert had a very large trathe of 
its own tu the gold and the emerald mines and to the quarries of porphyry, granite, and 
brecciu verde antica. At the present time, the gold is worked out: the emeralds are worth- 
less in our modern eyes; and nobody wants the beautiful porphyry of Gebel Dukhkhan. 


2. THE AUTHORITIES, 


The earliest writers who deal with the Eastern Desert of Egypt, that which Strabo 
called «he *Isthmus',” were Agatharchides of Cnidus (c. 170-100 B.c.), the trtor of 
Ptolemy X, and Artemidorus (c. 100 #.c.). They present a quantity of hearsay intorma- 
tion from which it is difficult to disentangle anything definite of tupographical interest. 
With Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy, we are on ditterent ground, though the foundations on 
which to build are sometimes rather insecure. We can now take it that we know the actual 
latitudes and longitudes of all the sites discovered tu within I’ of arc: and we find that 
Ptolemy? was unable to estimate longitude with any precision and only quotes latitudes to 
the nearest 10’ or 15’. Fortunately in the district here reviewed, he was able to attain this 
degree of accuracy, as is shown by the following comparison of his values for the extreme 
and central parts of the area with those of the modern maps :— 


Ptolemy Our maps Ditterence 
syene vw... sereeshereee BOOM pce BAO ON! Bisco. ~ 15’ 
BOvOMICO vsscsdien tee ees 23° 5". 23° 5L ~ + 
Coptos oo... ee cee 2670" is. eus 26° 00" 1... EO 
Albus Portus 2.0.0.0... 26° OU" Lo... 26 Of 0... -— 6 
ANtIN[G Lee 2S°OTOP oseed 27° 48" 2. $22! 
PHAP AL fas ag sone ice gnecteee LO AY ee PDR. ADE Shh ~ 2 
Modiani. ccckesiercecee s A eae, ODT AW a oy 


We may reasonably assume from this that the intermediate points lying on the routes 
between these towns were also fairly correct, and that points lying in their immediate 


1 Strabo detined the “ Isthmus” as limited by the four towns of Apollinopolis Magna, Berenice, Coptos, 
and Myos Horns. ; 

2 Throughout this article I accept the latitudes given in Muller's edition of Ptolemy, sometimes called 
the ‘edition Didot,” published in Paris, 1881. 
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vicinity attain a similar order of accuracy. We may therefore identify the following places 
from the latitudes alone without other corroborative evidence :— 


Ptolemy Survey of Egypt 
Aeas Mons ...............055 26° 10’ ...... 26° 12’ (Gebel Hamrawén) 
Acabe Mons ............... 25° 45’... 25° 43’ (Gebel Abu Tiytir) 
Veneris Insula_ ............ 25° OO" 0... 24° 41’ (Wadi Gemal Island) 
Mons Pentedactylus ...... 23° 30° ...... 23° 33’ (Gebel Fara‘id) 
Agathon Insula ............ 23° 20’ ...... 23° 36’ (St. John’s I.) 


It must not be assumed from the above examples that Ptolemy’s accuracy elsewhere was 
so great. It was not, but in this locality, about which he was certainly well informed, he is 
an authority by no means lightly to be set aside. As for Mons Porphyritae and Mons 
Claudianus, they have been identified with certainty from inscriptions found at those 
places, while the Smaragdus Mons can hardly have been anywhere but at Gebel Zabara. 
As to modern authority, we have now sufficient map material in the Survey of Egypt 
offices. Maps of the whole Eastern Desert have been published on a scale of 1 : 500,000, 
while a series of the Red Sea coast on the 1 : 100,000 scale is in course of publication. 


3. THE ROADS AND STATIONS. 


The roads of the Eastern Desert, like all desert roads, are not, properly speaking, roads 
at all but only tracks. Except on the Via Hadriana, which was a cleared track between 
Antinoe and Berenice, little work was ever done on any of them. Each is represented 
nowadays by a number of camel-tracks running roughly parallel to cach other; and 
the number of tracks indicates the modern importance of the road. In sandy districts, 
which are rare, the track is often lost, while elsewhere the multiplicity of tracks makes it 
doubtful which is the ancient one. In fact, the Via Hadriana is often obscured by them. 
In the plain of Nag‘ et-Tér, the surface is so good that where the old Myos Hormos road 
diverges from the present camel-track to take advantage of the short-cut over the Bab el- 
Mukhénig pass, one sees a series of exactly parallel ruts (2°7 metres gauge) of the carts or 
sledges which brought the porphyry from Gebel Dukhkhan. The gravel surfaces, untouched 
by man, are usually so good that the roads can be traversed by the modern motor-car which 
finds its chief obstacle in the occasional patches of sand, not in any steep or rugged passes. 
Myos Hormos, Philoteras (by the southern route), and Albus Portus have all been reached 
by motor from the Nile, and the coastal section of the Via Hadriana has been traversed 
from Bir Abu Nakhlah to Ranga. 

The stations along the roads, although varying considerably in details, conform to a 
general type—a rectangular caravanserai with substantial rubble walls and flanking towers 
at the angles and at either side of the gateway, which was often of dressed stone. (See the 
plan of Dér el-‘Atrash, Pl. XII, and Pl. XIII, fig. 3.) Small rooms for the garrison and the 
travellers crowded the interior, but in the centre there was usually a well and an open space 
for animals. The stations on the roads to the porphyry and granite quarries were provided, 
however, with separate enclosures for the animals. Most of the stations had brick reservoirs 
lined with cement for storing water. In certain localities, notably El-Hétah and the Vetus 
Hydreuma, the neighbouring hill-tops were fortified (Pl. XIV, fig. 3). Unburnt brick 
was used for the buildings at El-Hétah; burnt bricks for the reservoirs there and at 
Dukhkhan. So the burnt bricks which I found at ‘Ards and Daghbag were probably 
remains of tanks, 
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Plan of Roman Fort at Dér el- ‘Atrash. 
(After BARREN & HumE, Topogruphy and Geology of the Eustern Desert.) 


Plate XII. 









Plate XIII. 
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Mons Claudianus- general view, 
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. Fawakhir: the mining settlement. 
3. Badia‘: typical hydreuma. 


Plate XIV. 





1. Inscribed rock at Kustr el-Banat. 
2. Fons Tadnos (Bir Abu Sha‘ar). 
3. El-Hétah : fort on hill-top. 
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The Arabs call the stations, the ancient hydreumata, indifferently, dér (monastery) or 
kariyah (village) with the diminutive kuréyah. For those on the Kuft-Kusér road they 
reserve the name wekdla (caravanserat). 


4. THE HarBours. 


The latitudes given by Ptolemy for the five ancient ports on the Egyptian coast of the 
Red Sea correspond fairly closely with those of the five anchorages still in use by native 
eraft :— 


Ancient Ptolemy, Modern Survey of Egypt, 
Harbour Latitude Anchorage Latitude 

(a) Myos Hormos ............ 27° 30... = Abu Shafr ............... 27° 23° 

(6) Philoteras..........0.... 6. 26° 45’ 0... = Mersa Guwesis ......... 26° 33° 

(¢) Albus Portus ............ 26° 00" ...... SUS css ecsaeteaseece 26° 06" 

(d) Nechesia ...........00004. 25° 30’ ...... = Mersa Mubarak ......... 25° 30° 

(e) Berenice oo... eee 23° 50’ 0... =(Berenice) ...........60 23° 51’ 


(a) Myos Hormos. 


The identification of the “ Mouse Harbour” with Abu Sha‘ar is rendered obvious and 
certain by the remains of a fortified town very nearly in the latitude given by Ptolemy, at 
the end of a seven-stage road from Coptos, with a spring at a little distance which can 
hardly be other than the Fons Tadnos of Pliny (Pl. XIV, fig. 2). Wellsted? and Wilkinson 
were the first to point this out. The ruins have been described by Wellsted and Barron*. The 
latter gives 66 x 80 paces as the inside measurements of the walled town. There are towers 
at the corners and on each side of the northern gateway. He counted 90 houses and noted 
a well now dry. Wellsted adds that there was also a gateway to the west where no doubt 
the road from Coptos entered the town. 

Agatharchides described a port with a winding entrance (cf Wellsted, p. 124), having 
three islands opposite—perhaps the modern Shadwan (the Scytala of Pliny ’), Tawila, and 
Jubal (Sapirene?). Two of these were covered with “olive-trees,” and the third contained 
sea-birds. Agatharchides calls this place Aphrodite or Myos Hormos; and Diodorus and 
Pliny repeat his description. The islands are now bare, but may formerly have been 
covered with the false mangrove (Avicennia) which exists in patches on these islands and 
covers those further south, It bears a fruit not unlike an olive in outward appearance. 
Agatharchides, indeed, says rather pathetically elsewhere, “they are not like our olives.” 
He also mentions a red hill which dazzled the eyes of all beholders. In 25 Bc, Aelius 
Gallus embarked his army at Myos Hormos for the expedition to Arabia, in a fleet which 
he had had constructed at Cleopatris at the head of the Gulf of Suez. 

Shadwan Island may also be identified with the Phocarum Insula, or “Island of Seals,” 
which Agatharchides places near the silrvosum promontorium, perhaps the mangrove-clad 

1 Muller, relying on a statement implied in Artemidorus and repeated in Pliny that Philoteras was 
north of Myos Hormos, exchanges in his Latin translation the latitudes for Myos Hormos and Philoteras 
as given in the Greek text of Ptolemy. To confuse the issue still further, there is a misprint in the Latin 
which gives 27° 50° instead of the correct 27° 30’. So M. Couyat, misled by this unwarrantable conjecture 
that the latitudes had been exchanged, quoting direct from Muller's Latin gives Philoteras as 27° 50’ and 


Myos Hormos as 26° 45’. But I see no reason for altering the Greek text of Ptolemy which I have followed 
in the above table. 


2 Travels in Arabia, London, 1838, 11, 123-125. 
5 Barron and Huss, Topography and Geology of the Eastern Desert (Central Portion), Cairo, 1902, 
74-75. 
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tip of Ras Mohammed. The phocae were no doubt the dugongs, rare nowadays, whose 
bones may still be picked up on the islands. 


(b) Philoterus. 

Philoteras was a sinall harbour formerly called Aennum, but renamed Philoteras by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 3.c.), after his sister. The latitude is given by Ptolemy as 
26° 45’ (with a variant reading of 26° 30’), a position which lands us near the present Port 
Safigd. But the depth of that anchorage must have rendered it unsuitable for ancient 
eraft. Nor can the Ras Abu Suma anchorage, a little further north, be Philoteras, for there 
are no ancient ruins there and no diverging path to it from the Via Hadriana which passes 
by along the base of the foothills. Philoteras must be sought further south, I think, 
beyond the native fishing village consisting of only a few huts. Two kilometres south of 
this village is a well of extremely bitter water and a ruined hydreuma in the Wadi Safaga. 
M. Couyat, misled by Muller, says: “Il faut y voir le port de Myos Hormos'.”. There are, 
however, no ruins of any kind except the hydreuma and no anchorage. But ten kilometres 
south of the mouth of Wadi SafAga is a dhow anchorage at the mouth of the Wadi 
Guwésis in lat. 26° 33’ (ef: the variant reading given above for Philoteras). Here, there is 
a ruined village, rather modern-looking, and a road leading to more ruined houses in the 
Wadi Gasiis. I am inclined to place Philoteras here. The site is now waterless. 

Pliny, following Artemidorus, mentions various places in the Heroopolite Gulf (the Gulf 
of Suez), then Philoteras, and adds that the country is desert from there to Myos Hormos. 
Pliny was therefore under the impression that Philoteras was north of Myos Hormos. But 
in the face of the latitude given by Ptolemy and in the absence of any ruins north of Myos 
Hormos, I prefer to believe that Pliny rather than Ptolemy was misinformed. D’Anville 
went further south still and identified Kusér cl-Kadim in lat. 26° 09’ with Philoteras, an 
identification which Weigall accepts. But M. Couyat rendered a real service in pointing 
out that Kusér el-Kadim is a mediaeval and not a classical site. I have examined the site 
and found there potsherds of Arab ware, fragments of matting, and date-stunes of very 
recent appearance. 

(c) Albus Portus. 

Albus Portus was certainly Kusér. The present town presents no ancient remains 
except the ruins of a Ptulemaic temple, inscribed with the Egyptian name of the town, 
Duau’. 

(d) Nechesiu. 

The identification of Nechcsia with Mersa Mubarak is more difficult. M. Couyat prefers 
Mersa Shuni, about four miles south of Mersa Mubarak. There is certainly a small quad- 
rangular ruin at Shuni but the anchorage is very small and there is no water. The claims 
of Mersa Mubarak are more obvious, a good well and anchorage; and although there are 
now ho ancient remains, it is the natural port for the ancient gold mine of Umm Ris, only 
seven kilometres away inland, where Floyer in 1891 counted the ruins of over 300 houses. 
Possibly the name of Nechesia was used indifferently for both the mining settlement and 
the port. 

1M. Couyat, however, writes on the copy of his paper which he kindly sent me in 1912: “Erreur, 
Abou Chaar est bien Myos Hormos.” 


® Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts, London, 1909, 61. 
3 WEIGALL, ibid. 
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There is, however, another claimant to the honour of being Nechesia. Don Juan de 
Castro who voyaged from Goa to Suez in 1541 describes’ “a very spacious and noted 
harbour called Shawna where according to the Moors and inhabitants there formerly stood 
a famous city of the Gentiles.” This place is laid down in lat. 24° 53! and is certainly not 
Shuni, which de Castro calls Tuna, but must be the ruins at Mersa Nakari in lat. 24 55’, 
Wilkinson identified these with Nechesia. To me the site seems too far south, and the 
ruins rather recent. I found no Roman potsherds, that is, none of the typical ribbed 
amphora. Couyat denies the existence of Nakari and suggests that Wilkinson confused tt 
with Sukari, But both these places exist about thirteen miles apart. 


(e) Berenice. 

Berenice Troglodytica was founded by the sane Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 B.c.) 
who renamed Aennum, Philoteras, and cut a canal froin the Red Sea to the Bitter Lakes. 
The site, called by the ‘Ababda Medinat cl-Harris, was discovered in 1818 by Belzoni, 
who had been reading D’Anville. It has been described by Wellsted, who estimated the 
nitnber of houses as from 1000 to 1500, by Schweinfurth, and by Golenischetf. The last 
named gives a plan of the temple. On the site I found, in December 1923, some copper 
nails, an unusual quantity of broken glass, some coins of Constantius (337 A.D.), and a piece 
of obsidian, This stone, though well-known to the ancient Egyptians, has not yet been 
found in the Egyptian mountains and was probably inported from Arabia or Abyssinia. 

The Lepte Extrema of the ancients is the peninsula of Ras Banas. The sandspit over 
which they hauled their boats is still seen projecting from it southwards. Ptolemy's Island 
of Agathon and the Topazos Insula of Agatharchides are both to be identified with the 
island of St. John, exploited until lately for peridots. Agathirchides says that it was full 
of snakes and known for that reason as Serpentaria. The ancient Egyptian legend of an 
island inhabited by snakes which occurs in one of Golenischetf's papyri may possibly be 
reflected in this report?, But there are no snakes on St. John’s Island. The Veneris Insula 
(Wadi Gemal Island) does harbour some quite large ones, and the native sailors still romance 
about them. Perhaps the Serpentaria was there, if the name was ever attached to a real place. 

There was an outer chain of fortified posts defending Berenice—at Kalalat, Sikét, Abu 
Kréyah (the Vetus Hydreuma), and Lahami. Owing to lack of water, it must have been 
very ditficult to maintain a large garrison in Berenice itself. Indeed, the site is now dry’. 
Further south there is a well-built village at Shenshef, described by Dr. Ball + 


5, THe Roap FROM Coptos TO BERENICE AND THE EMERALD MINES. 


The stations on the read frum Coptos to Berenice are named in the Antonine Itinerary 
and also in part by Pliny. In the table below, distances are given in Roman iiles from 
Coptos. The names in italics are those of statiuns discovered on the ground but not men- 
tioned by ancient writers. The modern data consist of the 1:500,000 scale map published 
by the Survey of Egypt and some as yet unpublished material gathered by myself. On 
these all the stations are shown except Didyme and Aristonis, which I have had to plot from 


1 Quoted in Lord Vatentia’s Zrarels, London, 1509, 11, 333. 

2 Eran, Literatur der Aegypter, 56. 

3 The water no doubt came from the larger of the two stations at Kalalat, 8 km. S.W. of Berenice. 
There is a rectangular hydreuma, 80 m. square, with «4 central pit, lined with rubble, 30 in. in diameter. 
It is now nearly filled in. 

+ Bait, Geogruphy und Grology of SE. Eqgpt, Cairo, W912, 31 and PL TV. 
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the distances given by M. Couyat, who as I have said was the first to identify all the stations. 
Golenischeff erred in neglecting Lakéta and in ignoring the true distances. Consequently 
he began one wrong in placing Phoenicon at Khashm el-Menih. 


Antonine Itinerary M.P. Pliny M.P. Our map M.P. Remarks 
Coptos oo... 0 Coptos  ........ ee O Kuft wee 0 
syapesb heeodasieadeenunkeen sbesten” Gueseedudsdereeds cocks snetewerees Mefartk ...c.. 14 Station 
Phoenicon ............ DA? ~ pccsvashaenciees Soscvebeer estes Lakéta ......... secaee 24 Palms, well, heap of ruins 
qdescgsedopeenttonsyvoetovectees Hydreuma P!.......0. 32 cess essessccesecceeseecneccertene 
Didyme?............... AB. catatea Tigi ddestetes tes Stewie Khashm el-Menih... £9 Important station 
seve sdwees Capeeed vaveceebeuetedy videos covegestvenBeiansesantees “Citerne” marked by 

Couyat 
Aphrodite ............ C8 eos bceruhics Soreusterousiwenseaty MODID 6.3563 csdeetbu0e TL Well 
Compasi ............... 90 Hydreuma II......... 95 Daghhag............... 92 Ruined fort, well 
sderscseseedecencégversevecieests om. debteredeetedusuagespeesedeehavek Abu Kartah wo... 109 Large station, tank 
JOVIS ...ccececeseeeeaee VES. ccvdissdanasaatiesesetaveed cals Ba. ssc agate 116 Small station, well 
Aristonis? ............ 138 wevevd conn tocdeteneauedeeneous Gert i vteivectety tive 136 
Phalacro ............0.. 163 ached eds ceveaeegesceetiws locus. Dw6S 6. .e cis eats ccs 157 
Eoeacoatbadee. tus songevcsecetepans ysliceuscceeakeestensencaseaed ees KariyatUmm' Ushruh 171 
Apollonos? ............ 186 Apollinis  ............ 184 Wadi Gemal ......... 146 Triangular station 
SaTocguseatess couve suns scba dieser «:tcasnecabtatea sacs atsesenueesers Abu Hegilig ......... 2G Station with two tanks 
Cabalsi ...........00.. QB: ersten Sestevettondelscseead. ds Abu Ghusun ......... 212 Ruins of large station 
Soueevidaacecsedesmehecamegen “sh etpseosae rene seats cbust ates Ms Abu Ghalka ......... 218 Small station 
Ai dina eta.veurcesey ates naaeocset Novum Hydreuma.. 233 Khashir ............... 231 Ruin and dry well 
Cenon® 2... 240 Vetus Hydreuma... 237 Abu Kréyah ......... 242 See note 5 
Ly sDediPsteav ees shoves tevcasenne:, sawhedersasees tec vesueestemertcass SUkét eee 275 Small station 
Berenice ........0...... 258 Berenice ............... 258 Medinat el-Harris 239 (Berenice) 


6. THE EMERALD MINEs. 


From the station of Apollonos on the Coptos-Berenice road, a road branched off to the 
emerald mines of Sikét (13 km.), and Zabara (37 km.). At Sikét, there are three little rock- 
cut temples, the chief of which is shown in Pl. XV, fig. 1, and some Greek dedicatory 
inscriptions’. The number of well-built houses here and across the hill in Wadi Nugrus 
is remarkable. There are old workings and, higher up the valley, wells. From Sikét the 
road leads beside a tower, over a rocky pass, and through some intricate foothills to Zabara, 
the Smaragdus Mons. At Zabéra there are more houses and extensive underground 
workings. The mines have been prospected in modern times, but no gems of commercial 


? Pliny seems to have made a mistake in the distance to his first hydremma which was certainly at 
Lakéta. 

2 Ibn Gubayr in his journey to Aidab, after passing Lakéta, took the road of Kariatén (de. “of the 
two ruins”), Was Kariatén an echo of Didyme, “the twin fortress” ? 

° M. Couyat gives the name Fessali for the ruins of Aristonis in Wadi Gerf. My guides say Fésali. 

* At Apollonos, a road diverges to the emerald mines. Belzoni calls this station Kafafeet, It is not far 
from the junction of Wadi Gemal with Wadi Hafafit. Not far south is the ruined village of Geli, which 
Wilkinson calls vicus Apollinis. 

5 Pliny calls the Vetus Hydreuma also Hydreum Troglodyticum, and says that it was garrisoned and 
could hold 2000 people. There are ruins of two large rectangular buildings, a fort on the hill commanding 
them, and two more hill-forts overlooking the defile in which the well is situated. I estimated that at least 
250 men would be needed to hold them. The number of broken amphorae thrown out from the larger fort 
is remarkable. 

° BeLzonr’s Narrative, 1, 87-88, gives the ancient name of Sikét as Sevoxeir or Sevoxess. 


Plate XV. 
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1. Ptolemaic temple at the emerald mines of Sikét. 
. Temple of Sethos I at Kanais in the Wad? Abbad. 
. Mons Claudianus: columns awaiting removal. 
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value were found. The mines are mentioned by Strabo and Pliny but not, I think, by any 
earlier authority. The largest workings of all are nearer to the sea in Wadi Umm Kabu: 
but there are no temples or well-built houses there, only a rectangular ruin conmnanding 
the mines and a few circular structures of rubble like those in Pl. XIT, fig. 2. I believe 
the Umm Kabu workings to be Arab in date. Makrizi says the mines were abandoned 
in 1342 a.p. The Zabara and Sikét sites were rediscovered by Cailliaud in 1816. Bruce, 
the Abyssinian traveller, records a visit in 1769 to some workings near the coast (he says 
three miles from the sea) where he found “brittle green crystals.” But the Cmm Kabu 
workings are 13 not 3 miles fruin the sea, Bruce lies under the suspicion of repeating 
some native tale as his own experience. 


7. THe Roabd FROM APOLLINOPOLIS MAGNA TO BERENICE. 


The road from Apollinopolis Magna to Berenice, for its first two stages and part of the 
third, follows an ancient Egyptian road to the gold mines of Barramiya (remains of a temple) 
and Sukari, probably the largest ancient gold working in Egypt. he first station, Gihad, 
hes in the Wadi ‘Abbad, 15 Roman miles from Contra-Apollinopolis, and contains a sand- 
stone block with the cartouche of TutCankhamiin'. The second hydreuma, at Kanais 
(Pl. XVI, tig. 3), lies just beside the temple of Seti I (Pl. XV, fig. 2) in the Wadi ‘Abbad. 
The present well, 55 m. deep, was bored by the Egyptian Mines Department in 1906 and 
lined with stones from the ancient hydreuma. The third station at Abu Kréyah contains 
two cylindrical reservoirs, 4 m. in diameter. The fourth station, Samut, must have been an 
important centre for the collection of gold-dust from the mines at Sibrit, Dunkash, ete. 
There is a well 20 m. deep in the station. At the fifth station, Dwég (Phalacro), the road 
joins that from Coptos to Berenice. The distances are as follows :— 


M.P. km. 
1 Gihad) cess. dee wes. | CLA steed 22 
2. BKanais v0... 32 2.2... 45 
3. Abu Kréyah......... G2 ssi 88 
4. Sammut... 80 ...... 114 
5, Dwég (Phalacro:... 117... 166 


8. THE ROAD FROM Coptuos to ALBUS Portus. 


The road from Coptos to the gold mines of Fawakhir and the famous quarries of Wadi 
Hammamat we may suppose to have been more important in Egyptian times than in those 
of the Romans, when the Coptos-Berenice road must have rubbed it of inuch of its traffic. 
It was marked out by large cubical beacons of rubble masonry (Pl. XVI, fig. 22), at intervisible 
intervals, from which sentries could overlook the whole length of the road. They may also 
very probably have been used for signalling to the custom-house at Coptos the arrival of 
ships at Albus Portus. The most ancient map in the world, that of the Turin Papyrus, 
depicts this road, as was shown by Dr. Alan Gardiner*. I give below the Arab names of 
the stations, and the distances from Coptos taken from a survey of the road made by 
myself in 1921 and as yet unpublished by the Survey of Egypt. . 


1 WEIGALL, op. cit., 152, with photograph of the station on p. 142. 

* The tower shown in Pl, NVI. fig. 2, measured 3:5 m. square at the base, 2-6 m. square at the top, and 
was 3°5 m. high. 

3 Catro Scientific Journal, Feb, 1914, 41-46. 
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M.P. Km 

1. Wekalat el-Mefirik (the Aalut ed-Diyah of Ibn Gubayr............... 2 eee 20 

2, Lakéta (Phoenivon : Coptic ruin, well, palms: no station) ........... DA eae: 34 

3. Kusfr el-Banat (station). PL NIV, fig. 1... cee cece eee eeeee Bt. 48 

4, Umm Mwth (station with cistern) .......... ccc ceee eee nee eee eee eee eee ee dt... 63 

5. Hamméaméat (station: well, 32 in. deep with spiral stairway) ......... 55 oo... 78 

6. Fawakhir (ruins of temple of Ptolemy III; no station; gold mine) 61 ...... 8&6 

7. Wekélat el-Zerkah (or Abu Fanani or Abu Zirain ; large station)!... 77 ...... 109 

8. Wekalat el-Hamrah (station) 0.0.0.0... eecccceeeceeeecee eee teeeeeeeenes 3 | Cee 121 

9. Say&la (or Hig Suléman : station, well with direct stairway) ......... 93 ...... 132 

10. Wekilat el-Litéina (or Wekélat ed-Duwi: station) ........0....c.06 102 00... 145 
1 PRL ATT: Re Oe oe SOB eR aT PRES NCPR Sed Seo Teal Ke POO 122 ve, 173 


9. THE RoaD FROM KAINOPOLIS TO PHILOTERAS (AENNUM). 


The road from Kainopolis to Philoteras is identical with that to Mons Claudianus (see 
§ 12, below) as far as Kréyah, the second station. Thence it continues up the Wadi Gidami 
to Dér Gidami, a rectangular ruined station, 31°5 m. x 24 m., according to M. de la Roque’. 
The graffiti in the lower part of the Wadi Gid&mi have been published by Cook? and 
Green’. There was an alternative route from Kréyah to Semna by Wadi Hammamah, with 
a station, Dér Hammamah, to which iron ore from the Wadi Abu Geridah was brought to 
be smelted. Near the Semna station (plan by DE LA ROQUE, op. cit., 134), there was a 
gold mine. From Semna the road ran by Wasif (Greek inscription at the well and 
cartouche of Darius I) to the head of Wadi Gastis. Schweinfurth found a little lower down 
a Twenty-sixth Dynasty inscription. Near the present phosphate mines of Wasif the 
ancients worked amethyst". The road went on down the Wadi Gasts to near the sea and 
so to the ruins at the mouth of the Wadi Guwésis, which I take to be Philoteras. Lead 
was also worked not far from here between Wadi Gastis and WAdf Safaiga. We may note 
that the route to Philoteras affords the shortest road between the Nile and the Red Sea. 
The distances of the stations from Kainopolis are as follows :— 


M.P. Km. 
Ts, SABAS! csdaaees seest Tos seas 21 
2. Kréyah ......... 31... 44 
3. Gidaimi ......... OT 8% 73 
4. Semma ........... 42 4 sa Fe5 105 
5, Philoteras ...... 105 ...... 151 


The intermediate stations are shown on the 1 : 500,000 map of the Eastern Desert (Survey 
of Egypt). The distances are taken from that map, and might be slightly exceeded in 
actual marching. 


10. From Copros anD KarNopoLis TO Mons PoRPHYRITAE AND Myos Horwos. 


The road from Coptos to Mons Porphyritae and Myos Hormos followed the Nile from 
Coptos to Kainopolis (Kenah) and then struck inland up the Wadi Kenah to a brackish 
well, Bir ‘Aras, 15 M.P. or 21 km. from Kainopolis, where in 1920 I found some burnt 


1 Photograph in WEIGALL, op. cit., 66, and plan in Couyat’s report, p. 6. 

® The last stage appears so much longer than the others that it seems possible that there was formerly 
an intermediate station, perhaps at Bir el-Bédah (154 km. from Coptos) where an important intermediate 
route from the south joins the road. 

3 Voyage au Djebel Shaib in Bull. Sov. Roy. Géo. du Caire, x1, 1922. 

* PS.BA., XXVI, 1904. ° PLSLBLA., XXx1, 1909. ® Cairo Sclentifie Journal, 1914, 179, 
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bricks, probably the remains of a reservoir. Strabo says that there were seven stages to 
Myos Hormos, so that an additional statiun must be assumed besides the five already 
found. I place this sixth station at ‘Aras. The roads to Philoteras and Mons (‘laudianus 
branch off here. From‘Aras our road gocs on up Wadi Kenah to El-Hétah, or Kenah el-Kadim 
(ALP. 36, or 51 km.), a watering station with a large reservoir and well (now dry), animal 
lines, and two very well-preserved buildings on a hill (PL. XIV, fig. 3, and see photograph in 
WEIGALL, 96). The station is built of unburnt brick on a rubble foundation. The enclosed 
animal lines are a feature of the Roman quarry roads as distinguished from the ancient 
Egyptian roads; that is they exist on this road and on that to Mons Claudianus but not on 
the road to Wadi Hammamat. From El-Hétah', the road turns north-east across the plain 
of Nag* et-Tér to Sakiat et-Tér' (MLP. 49, or 70 km.), another hydreuma containing a dry 
well and a large cemented reservoir. At this place, a modern boring of 69 im, failed to 
reach water. A little further on, where the old road diverges from the modern camel-track, 
I observed in 1914 and again in 1920 the ruts mentioned above in §3 of the carts or 
sledges that had brought the porphyry fron Gebel Dukhkhan. 

The next station, Der el-‘Atrash, “the ruin of the deaf (adder)” (M.P. 70, or 100 km.), 
has been described by Hume’, as follows: “The stones of the walls, though uncut, have the 
smoothed sides turned outward; the towers are of brick cemented by mortar containing 
many pebbles, the brick itself being very porous and containing much silica” (see plan, 
Pl. XII, and also Pl. VIII in BARRow and Hume's Topography). Dér el-‘Atrash is now dry 
and sv is the next station beyond it, Kattar (M.-P. 87, or 123 km.), but at Kattar water can 
be had in the hills at a little distance. Thence the road crosses the watershed by an easy 
pass, 560 m. above sea-level. At Badi‘ (M.-P. 101, or 143 kin.), the next hydreuma, there 
is a well with poor water, a station (Pl. XIII, fig. 3), and a fortified strong point on a rock. 

From Badi', a footpath runs over the hills to the quarries; but camels have to make a 
détour of 25 kilometres by Wadi Umm Sidrah, and in former days carts (or sledges) must 
have taken this détour. The road forks at Badi‘ and the branch tu Myos Hormos runs 
straight to its destination (M.P. 127, or 181 kin.) without any more stations. Following the 
quarry branch, one comes after about ten kilometres to the remains of a ramp for loading 
carts or sledges at the mouth of Wadi Umm Sidrah. From this loading ramp to the quarry 
is another 14 kilometres, and it is obvious that some form of transport other than carts or 
sledges must have been used for this more difficult section. Half-way (7 km. from the 
ramp) is a ruined building, Dér Umm Sidrah, at the junction of the quarry valley (Wadi el- 
Ma‘amal) with the main widi, Wadi Umm Sidrah. In the Wadi el-Ma‘amal the track is 
completely washed away or buried beneath boulders brought down by the floods. In seven 
more kilometres frum Der Umm Sidrah, we reach the town at the quarries (Mons 
Porphyritae). 


11. Mons PoRPHYRITAE. 


At Mons Porphyritae is a temple (dedicated to Zeus-Serapis-Helios by the Emperor 
Hadrian), the remains of a well with pillars round it, and a square-walled town on an 
elevated rock (photu., WEIGALL, 108). In the tuwn is a second well lined with burnt brick; 


1 There are plans of the stations at E]-Hétah and Sakiat et-Tér in M. DE La Rogve’s Voyage uu Djebe 
Shaib, 115-117. 
> Topography und Geology of the Eusterv Desert (Central Portion), 25. 
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but both wells are now dry. The site has been described by Lepsius’, Hume?, Weigall®, and 
Villiers-Stuart*. Villiers-Stuart says: 

“ About 1000 metres south-west of the temple is the foot of the Roman causeway 
which winds up the flank of Gebel Dukhkhan to a porphyry quarry. The horizontal 
length of the road is about 1400 metres and in this distance it rises about 600 metres. 
The causeway is built of dry rubble with frequent buttresses, and the ingenuity 
necessary to erect such a structure on a steep mountain side, without cement or 
mortar, renders it the most remarkable of the Roman remains in the Eastern desert. 
The work entailed in building this causeway is out of all proportion to the cube of the 
porphyry obtained from the quarry to which it leads: and about 2000 metres further 
south there is a quarry reached by a steeper ascent, to which there is no artificial 
road.” [The italics are mine. ] 


The photograph in Pl. XVI, fig. 4, was taken on the causeway looking down. 


12. Tue RoAaD FROM KAINOPOLIS TO Mons CLAUDIANUS. 


The road from Kainopolis to Mons Claudianus branched off from the Myos Hormos rvad 
at Kréyah, the second station, and thence reached the quarries in two stages, There is water 
at all the stations except Mons Claudianus, which is now dry. The Kréyah station( M.P. 31, 
or 44 km. from Kainopolis) has a well 17 m. deep from which a cement-lined conduit runs 
tu the animal lines (photograph in WEIGALL, 104). The next station, Abu Zawal, or 
Fatiri (M.P. 61, or 86 km.), is well preserved with a well 166 m. deep. The quarries at 
Mons Claudianus are 78 Roman miles (111 km.) from Kainopolis, or Kenah. These stations 
have all been plotted on our 1:500,000 map of the Eastern Desert. 


13. Mons CLAUDIANUS. 


The ruins at Mons Claudianus consist of a temple, a town, baths and animal lines, 
Pl. XIII, fig. 1. The granite quarried there is a greyish-white, speckled with black horn- 
blende and glittering mica. There are inscriptions referring to Trajan, and quite a number 
of columns awaiting removal (PI XY, fig. 3). In fact the Arabs call the site Umm Dikal 
(“ Mother-of-pillars ”). It was discovered by Burton and Wilkinson in 1822. In the Paine: 
I picked up a number of pieces of the imperial porphyry from Gebel Dukhkhan, suggesting 
that when any large block of this stone was tu be cut, sample chips were first sent for 
approval to the director of works at Mons Claudianus. For detailed descriptions, see 
ScHWEINFURTH, op. cit., 235-265, the popular account by WEIGALL, op. cit., 115-140, and a 
note by HUME, op. cit., 39. The hydreuma lies about a mile south of the settlement, and 
contains a tower (Pl. XVI, fig. 1) which Schweinfurth thought had been a water-tower. There 
are remains of a conduit leading down the wdd? into the hydreuma, but the top of the tower 
appears to me tov low for water to have been syphoned thence to the main settlement, 


14, THe Rosp From Mons CLAvuDIANUS TO ALBUS Portus. 


The inland road from Mons Claudianus to Albus Portus was probably used only by the 
camel-patrols (ala dromedaria). Its northern portion I have not followed, and it is 


1 Letters from Egypt, Ethiopia and Sinai, London, 1853, 287-288. 
2? HUME, op. cit., 27-28. 3 WEIGALL, op. cit., 106-111. 
+ VILiieRS-Stuart, Cairo Scientific Journul, 1910, 64-66, 
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indicated by a dotted line on the map. The first known station is that at Semna (described 
in § 9) where our road crosses the Kainopolis-Philoteras road. The second station is at 
Nakhél, concerning which my diary contains the following note :— 

“We moved camp here (Bir Nakhél) two days ago from Bir Inglizi. The well is a 
pool in the wady bed, about five feet square by seven or eight inches deep. The water 
wells up from under an overhanging ledge, salty but drinkable. We cleaned perhaps 
ten hundredweights of filth, mostly donkey-dung, out of it; and it took all night to 
refill, flowing some four or five gallons an hour. Yet in some past age the flow inust 
have been greater, for just across the wady are the ruins of some seventy huts, of 
rubble stone, each with a well-built central room with a mastabih for the harim, and 
another mustabah in the court-yard for the master of the house, while subsidiary stone 
circles denoted pens fur poultry, yoats, ete. Many broken fragments of ribbed amphorae 
showed that the inhabitants could not have been Bedouin, who hardly use pottery, 
while the presence of harvim and animals forbids one to suppose a mining settlement 
or a garrison. A small cemetery of about twenty graves, circular stone heaps, across 
the wady showed that the occupation had been of short duration. Altogether the im- 
pression left on my mind is that this has been a temporary refuge for some of the 
inhabitants of Kusér in Roman times, perhaps during time of pestilence or foreign 
invasion. A small caravanserai, or hydreuma, beside the well reminded one that this 
was the route from Kusér to Mons Claudianus.” 


15. THE Via HapRIANA. 


An inscription in the Cairo Museum, found by Mariette and studied by Miller’, relates 
that Hadrian joined his town of Antinoe to Berenice by a new road bearing his name. 
According to M. Couyar (op. cit. 16), the Via Hadriana leaving Antinve takes the route 
Wadi Tarfah (where it is marked on our field sheets as “ ancient road called sthhut-el-‘agal”), 
Wadi Ragalah, Hawashiya, passes the foot of Gebel Abu Had, and so into the coastal plain. 
Fron Bir Abu Nakhlah I have traced it southwards as a well-cleared track, 12-20 m. wide, 
marked with little cairns on either side at about 20 m. intervals. Further south, it is known 
to the ‘Ababda not as Sikkat-el-‘agal (“road of wheels”) but as Sikkat-el-agam (“road of 
the foreigners”). South of Myos Hormos, it turns inland to Bir Umm Dalfa, where I saw 
two Nabataean inscriptions but no other remains. The road leaves the foot-hills again near 
Gebel Abu Bedin; and there is a station in the Wadi Abu Kariah. It reaches the coast 
near the mouth of Wadi Bari, and thence southwards it is generally obscured by the 
present day camel-track. There is a hydreuma and a bitter well at the mouth of Wadi 
Safagd. Then come the ruins of Philoteras at the mouth of the Wadi Guwésis. There is 
another hydreuma at Kuwé‘, which I was led to discover in 1922 by following up a divergence 
from the main road. The occasional floods have removed all but one corner of this station. 
The ruins at Kusér (Albus Portus) have already been noted in § 4 (c). Beyond Kusér, the 
old road is very noticeable south of Bir el-Essel where it is 26 m. wide. At Mersa Dabr 
there is another small station. Near Ras Samadai, in lat. 25° 01’, the Via Hadriana crosses 
places unfit for wheeled traffic: and here the clearing has been done but no cutting or 
filling. At the brackish well of Ranga the road forks, one branch going straight to the 
Vetus Hydreuma, and the other to a little station, 20 m. x 18 m., which I found in 1923 at 
the inland end of the Wadi Lahami gorge. Thence it runs straight to Berenice. 

t Rerue Archéologique, XX1, 1870, 315-318. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 20 
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One gets the impression that the Via Hadriana, circuitous and, in the northern half, 
waterless, was little used except for local traffic between ports. It was probably planned 
however as a great trade-road to divert the traftic from all the ports to Antinoe in order to 
give that artificial foundation a solid commercial basis. To obtain water on the coast, it is 
necessary to dig in the beds of the larger wédis at a little distance from the sea, in 
situations obviously exposed to the rare but sudden floods of rain-water. The ruined con- 
dition of the hydreumata at Safigé and Kuwé suggests that there may formerly have 
existed other stations at the mouths of such wddis as Essel, Umm Ghég, Mubarak, 
Nakari, and Ranga. 

For that portion of the road which is dotted on my map, I have followed M. Couyat’s 
description, supplemented in Wadi Tarfah by field-sheets (unpublished) by Mr. G. F. Walpole. 
The unpublished maps at scale 1:100,000 of the Red Sea Coast (those south of Safagé by 
myself) are my authority for the rest. 

In conclusion I should like to express my thanks to Dr. W. F. Hume for permission to 
reproduce the plan of Dér el-‘Atrash (Pl. XII) and to Mr. W. E. Browne of the Survey of 
Egypt, who has drawn the map (PI. XI). 


LENGTH-MEASURES IN PTOLEMAIC EGYPT 
By Sim HERBERT THOMPSON 


In 1920 Professor Spiegelberg published his Koptische Etymologien, and in illustration 
of the origin of the word uyqw (whw) he referred to a demotic form of the word shf¢ which 
he had discovered in a papyrus at Heidelberg (dem. no. 1289) of which he published a 
facsimile plate at the end of his memoir. On p. 57 he wrote a note on the plate in which 


he says, “Es stellt mit seinen Gleichungen von Stadien (( ” aS 7 Mde\o eA 


sdiditn), Schoinien ( NG ht-nwh = ayenncg) und dem dem Kopt. uygqw entsprechenden 


Wort shfe den Metrologen vor schwierige Probleme, mit denen ich nicht fertig geworden 
bin. Es handelt sich um Vermessungen, in dem letzten Abschnitt um solche im ‘Gau von 
Edfu.’” There he left it and gave no translation. Though I cannot read every word, the 
papyrus yields metrological statements of considerable interest. 

The document consists of the lower portion of a column of text with fragments of 
adjacent columns on each side which show that it was probably one of some compass. 
What remains is thirteen lines with lacunae forming the bottom of the column. How much 
is lost above, it is not possible to say, but there is about 14 in. blank space at the foot. 

I give a transliteration of the demotic as follows :-— 

Pap, DEM. HEIDELBERG 1289. 

é...n h-nwh-w a ...-kmy... 
. pr-ybt nhr np yr-B [stit]yzn 1464 a shfe-t 4-t 
. stttysn 264 [a ...-him]y 2-¢ 4 h-nwh 25 
. pmyt nt mtet a ws?) 
Nn CYH-W vise 
. pr-mnt nhrn p yr-& [st Ptysn [62]} « sh fet 2-t 
. styin 24 a ...-k[my 1+ h-nwh] 10 p myt t mte-t a ws(?) 
. pr-ybt n hr np yr-9 [h-nwh 42]8} 4 a ststy[?|n 107 

9. h-nwh t bu shfe-t 3-t stity[in] 17 h-nwh § [4] w ...-kmy 1-th $ h-nwh 842 

10, p myt nt mteta ws(?) 

ll. pts Tb 

12. pr-’mnt wn hr u p yr-F h-nwh 1090 a ststygn 2724 a shfet 9 

18. sttyzn 24a ...-kiny 44 h-nwh 10 p myt nt mtet a ws) 

. NOTES. 
1. 8. Of [42]8 the tail of the 400 and the base of the 20 are visible. 
1. 9. The scribe has omitted } by error. 
1.12. The scribe has forgotten to write the tail of the sign for 200. 
For the purpose of the measures, Il. 1 (end of previous statement), 4-5 and 10-11 may be 


vmitted as having no bearing on the values of the measures. 
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There are four statements contained in ll. 2-8, 6-7, 8~9 and 12-13. 
ll. 2-8. “East facing the river [Nile] 146} stadia = 4 sh fe-t (and) 26} stadia = 24 ...-Amy 
(and) 25 h-nwh. 
ll. 6-7. “ West facing the river [62]} stadia = 2 sh fe-t (and) 24 stadia = 1 ...-Amy (and) 
10 [h-nwh]. 
ll. 8-9. “East facing the river [42]83 h-nwh = 107 stadia and 3 h-nwh = 3 sh fe-t (and) 17 
stadia (and) 3 h-nwh = 13 ...-kmy (and) 83 h-nwh. 
. 12-13. “ West facing the river 1090 h-nwh = 2724 stadia = 9 shfe-t (and) 2} stadia = 44 
...-kmy (and) 10 h-nwh.” 


Taking ll. 12-18 first, as being the simplest case :— 


— 
— 


— 
— 


. 12-13. There are evidently four h-nwh in a stadion, since 1090 h-nwh = 2724 stadia ; 
and there are thirty stadia in a shfe-t since 2724 stadia = 9 shfe-t + 2} stadia; and 
there are two shfet in a ...-kmy since 9 shfe-t + 2} stadia = 44 ...-kmy + 10 h-nwh 
(from 1. 12 22 stadia = 10 h-nwh), 

. 8-9. Applying the above values we see that [42]8} 4 h-nwh may be expressed as 107 
stadia + 3 h-nwh ; and the latter (dividing by thirty) as 3 shfe-t + 17 stadia + 3 h-nwh ; 
and the latter again (dividing by two) as 14 + } (de. 15 stadia) ...-kmy + 2 stadia 
(te. 8 h-nwh) + 3 h-nwh. 

il. 6-7 are now obvious and need not be repeated. 

ll. 2-3. This too presents now no difficulty except one point in the final equivalence, viz. 
264 stadia = 105 h-nwh, and since 80 h-nwh = 4 ...-kmy, we may express the 4 sh fet 
(and) 26} stadia as 24 ...-kmy + 25 h-nwh, as in 1. 3. 

Subject to the corrections made in the notes to ll. 9 and 12 above, the equivalences all 
work out quite correctly, and we obtain the following table :— 

[100 cubits = 1 A-nwh (wennoe)] 
4 , =1 stadion 
120 ,, = 380 stadia = 1 shfe-t (ayy) 
2400, =60 , =2 0 =1..-kmy (...iknme) 

It is unfortunate that the word for the highest measure is written with a single symbol 
only which gives no clue to the reading; but the numerals attached to it are always in the 
feminine. We should have expected it to be #r, which occurs in demotic as the equivalent 
of the schoenus, but ’r is a masculine word. The second part of the word is 
Egypt,” and the whole must mean “ Egyptian schoenus.” 

Herodotus in a well-known passage (II, 6) states that thirty stadia are equal to a 
parasang and sixty stadia to a schoenus. The accuracy of his statement has been severely 
criticized by Prof. SETHE in his Dodekaschoinos (Untersuch., 0, Heft 3, 63 seq.). He 
refers to Artemidorus (as quoted by Strabo), a traveller of circa Bc. 100 and therefore but 
little later than our document, as stating that the oyoivos was a vague term in Egypt and 
might be used of a measure of 30, 40, 60 or even 120 stadia, and concludes in agreement 
with Schwarz (Berl. Studien f. klass. Philologie, xv, Heft 3, 1894) that the schoenus was 
in later times usually equal to thirty stadia, or less often to forty. 


However he does not refer to an important passage of Strabo which deserves to be 
quoted :— 


— 
— 


certainly “ of 


e > \ YA , \ a 
XV ue 24. amo pev 89 Ths AdeEavdpeias eri thy too Aévta xopudiy abtn % mepinynacs. 
h? : f a ° 
pyct 8 0 ’Aptepnidmpos cxoivwr dxta@ Kal elxoot Tov avat our, robro & elvat atadious 
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OxTaKoclovs TeTTapdKovTa, Aoytfopevos TplaxovTacTadioy THY TYoOVOr’ Hhuiv pévToL 
mréovaly GAOT AAAM LETPO Yp@mevot TOV oyoiVwV aTecidocay Ta SiagTiHwaTA, WaTE Kal 
TeTTapaKkovtactabious Kai éte peifous KaTa ToToUs OporoyeioOa Tap avTav. Kai di6T: 
mapa toiy Alyuntios datatov eat TO THs cYoivou pétpor, a’ros Oo ’“Aptenidwpos ev Tols 
€Ejs SnArot. aro péev yap Méudews wéeype OnBaidos tiv cyoivoy éxaothny pyoiv eivat 
oradiwv éxatov elxoow, dro 8€ THs OnBaidos péxpe Sunvys E£jxovta, awd dé Wyroveiov 
mpos THY avTHy advaThéovate Kopupyy cxoivous pev TévTe Kal elxool @ynot atadious be 
ETTAKOTLOUS TEVTIKOLTA, TO AUTO METPW YPNTAapLEVOS. 

“This is the description from Alexandria to the apex of the Delta. Artemidorus says 
that the navigation up the river is twenty-eight schoeni, which amount to eight hundred 
and forty stadia, reckoning the schvenus at thirty stadia. When we ourselves sailed up the 
river schoeni of ditferent measures were used at different places in giving the distances, so 
that sometimes the received schocnus was a measure of forty stadia and even more, That 
the measure of the schoenus was unsettled among the Egyptians, Artemidorus himself 
shows in a subsequent place. In reckoning the distance from Memphis to Thebais, he says 
that each schoenus consists of 120 stadia, and from the Thebais to Syene of 60 stadia. In 
sailing up from Pelusium to the same vertex of the Delta, is a distance, he says, of 
25 schoeni or 750 stadia, and he employs the same measure’.” 

[Thus he says that from the Thebais to Syene a schoenus was equivalent to 60 stadia. 
He proceeds up river past Oxyrhynchus and through the Cynopolite nome. } 

XV, 41. €&)s 8 dotiv “Epporondi tiny pudaky, TeXwvLOY Te TOY Ex 775 OnBaldos KaTta- 
pepopévav’ évred0ev dpyn Tay éEnxovtactadiov axoivev &ws Lunrns Kat ’EXehavtivys: 
elta 1) OnBaixny duran Kai SdpvE dépovea emi Taven.... 

“Then follows the Hermopvlite Castle, a place where is collected the toll on merchandise 
brought down from the Thebais. At this place begins the reckoning by schveni of sixty 
stadia each, which is continued to Syene and Elephantine....” 

Artemidorus, then, says distinctly that north of the Thebais the number of stadia in a 
schoenus was a variable quantity; but frum Hermopolis, which was the border town of 
the Thebais, south to Syene, the unit of measurement was a schoenus of 60 stadia. On his 
authority we are justified in regarding the ...-Amy of 60 stadia as being a schoenus, since 
our document, as the mention of the nome of Edfu in I. 11 shows, is dealing with a part of 
the Thebais: and as we know froin Xenophon that to him also a parasang meant thirty 
stadia, we may equate the parasang with the wyw and the ...-Amy with the schoenus for 
Upper Egypt in the Ptolemaic period. 


1 The Geography of Strubo, transl. by H. C. Hamrton and W. Farcoxer, 3 vols., 1857. 
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MAGICAL NOTES 


By A. D, NOCK 
I. The Sword of Dardanus. 


The sword of Dardanus is a charm described in the great magical papyrus now at Paris 
(1. 1716) as pats Hs (2 )) ob8év éotev icov. Dardanus is no doubt that fictitious ancient 
whose works were said to have been buried with him and disinterred by Democritus’, Its 
user must take a magnet stone containing the breath of life, uayvnta tov rvéovta (1722, 
so described in accordance with a common belief)*; and engrave thereon a representation 
of Aphrodite sitting on a soul (perhaps represented as a butterfly) as though on a horse’, 
binding up her hair with her left hand, and having above her head the formula aypayelpap- 
mee. (1728 f.). Under her is to be engraved Eros, standing on a globe, and burning 
Psyche (that is the common art type showing Eros in the act of applying a torch to Psyche, 
represented as maiden or as butterfly)*; beneath Eros are to be carved certain names, 
ineluding Adonai, Jacob, and Iao (in 1. 1737 cawn is probably for saw 7, possibly for caw 7A). 
This side of the gem may be regarded as typifying the application of constraint to the 
object of desire. On the other side Eros and Psyche are to be represented as embracing : 
this will typify attainment. Under the feet of Eros is o eight times repeated, under those 
of Psyche 7 eight times repeated. 

The stone thus engraved requires a TeAer7 or consecration to give it its full powers 
(1743 yrudevrs 8é TH ALO@ Kai TeAXecHEvT. Xp@ ovrws). The nature of the reder7 is not 


1 Purxy, V.H., 30. 8; so Drerericn, Fleck. Jahrb. Suppl., xvi, 752 (= Kleine Schriften, 6 f.), giving other 
instances of spells attached tu famous names: cf. P. Lond. 125 ypais AmoAA@viov Tuavéws banpéris, various 
"E£opxicpot Sodopadvos (VASSILIEV, Anecdota, 332, P. Iand. 14, 1, 6, Cut. Codd. Astr. Gr., VI, 84 ff), the mpoo- 
evxy Tov dyiou Mduavros mpos dppworiav (PRADEL, Rel. Gesch. Vers. Vorarb., ut, 3. 278 [=26]). 

For £igos in the phrase £igos Aapddvov compare the giving of the title zdyaipa to a stone which, if found 
during Hecate’s mysteries, caused madness (Eupox. ap. [ARist.] Mir. ause., 173 [187] 847 a. 5 ff), and a 
Byzantine amulet (SCHLUMBERGER, &. Ht. Gr., v, 78; ErtreM, Ein christliches Amulett, 18) xv(peos) Be(ds) 
payaipas détrepos. 

2 Cf, 2631 (in P. Parthey 1, 18 jAcomdArov Aidov mveovra as Kroll reads, Philol., LIV, 565), Dioc. Larrt., 
1, 24 (Thales), and J. Rour, Philol. Suppl., xvi i 94: for the magnet asa gem of. A. J acon, Dar.-Saglio 111, 
937, as a charm Lithica 317 ff. ; its attractive force is likened to that of love by ACHILLES Tatius, 1, 17. 

* 1724 immori Kabnpévny emi yuxis: for Aphrodite riding a horse cf. FcrtwAnewEr, Roscher, 1, 419, 
1. 18 ff, TUMPEL, Pauly-Wissova, 1, 2752, |. 25 ff. : for the soul represented as a butterfly of, O. Waser, Arch. 
J. Rel., XVI, 382 ff. On gems mentioned by DEnatre, B.C.H., xxxvit1, 258, the Sun rides a lion. We must 
note a cornelian published by A. B. Cook, Zeus, 11, 1047, tig. 992 (Eros rides a human Psyche with butterfly 
wings in a race course: her butterfly is on one meta). That ayy. is a formula has been pointed out to me 
by Mr. A. B. Cook, to whom I am indebted for several valuable hints. 

4 Cf. Waser, Roscher, 11, 3234 ff This is no peculiar type, like those of Ares binding Aphrodite or 
Aphrodite binding Ares discussed by A. Brancuet, Comptes R. Acad. Inscr., 1923, 220ff. For emi réAdou 
éoraracf. P. Leid. W., 1,31 (DigtERIcH, Abraxas, 173. 1: Aphrodite sits on a globe, in the type seen on a 
coin of Uranopolis, Beschreibung d. ant. Miinzen, u, 162.1): Imhoof-Blumer identifies, but with hesitation, 
as Aphrodite the figure standing on a globe on coins of Elacusa Sebaste in Cilicia, Vomisma vit, 19f,, 
Taf. 1, 24. For Eros sitting on the globe ef. A. B. Cook, Zeus, 11, 1047, fig. 899 (d., for him planting his 
foot thereon), 
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here specified: it seems to be given later, 1829 éoriv ro ér(Oupa To éuapuxooy Tov "Epwra 
at dv Thy mpakw, and to be an offering of fragrant spices and things of the sort, drenched 
with sweet-smelling wine : for this postponed exegesis a parallel can be found in the Leiden 
papyrus V, col. vi, 32 (806 Dieterich) redéoas Tov ABov ev xpuo@ Saxtvriw popes ovorav 
7 ool xpela, dryvos wv, Kal éritedén wavtwv Gowy Tpoatpy} opoiws b€ nal é ypvo@d yru- 
dévta tiv abthy evépyeray Exel. TedeTH b€ 7) KatacKevy  Uroyeypappévy...(it may also 
be noted that further on, col. viii, 20, a note occurs that the names carved on the back of the 
stone are Jao Sabaoth Abrasax: this repeats what has been said (vi, 30) and illustrates the 
absence of logical sequence from these texts). The application of such rederai to stones 
was commonly regarded as necessary if their occult properties were to be employed; in an 
anonymous tractate Hep) AOwv, published by J. Musk, Wiener Studien, xx, 309 ff, it is re- 
peatedly mentioned (as 318; 319, 9, 21; 321,10) and only once described (321, 25 Teretrae 
86 of rws* AaBwv Berovny yarxiy ypadge ev ait@ 70 dvopa TobTO, tayo [? law] Kai vrobes 
eis Tov SaxTUALoY Tov AiOov Kal évTUT@CAS opel): TeXeTai Were in like manner applied to 
herbs. That the rite is said to give Eros life, guyuyotv tov "Epwrta, is noteworthy: we 
must remember the Egyptian belief that offerings of incense could animate divine inages’, 
and compare a prescription in P. Leid. Vv, i, 14 (794f.) for putting life into a wax 
Eros; you kill seven birds, |. 31 radra b¢ mavta un Bie arra Katéxwr eis THY yEipa avarrvi- 
Ee, dua mpocdépwr to "Epwre wéxypis ob Exactov tav Sowv arorveyn [To b€ mved pa 
avtav eis avrov éAOy*: in the same papyrus, 1x, 2 ff. (810), is a recipe for empowering a 
ring with sacred representations (called a Eéavoy, ix, 22). 

When the stone has been consecrated, the man using the charm must put it under his 
tongue and turn it round with the intention of attaining what he desires‘, uttering the 
while an incantation which begins thus (1748): éxicadXodpuar oé Tov apynyétny Taons 
yevecews TOV Siativavta Tas éavTod wrépuyas es TOY OVpTAaYTA KOoMOV Kai dpuéeTpHToD eis 
tas Wuyxds tdoas Cwoyovoy éumvéovta oytauey, Tov cuvappordpevoy TA TrayTa TH éavTod 


1 For rederai of stones cf. Tu. Hoprner, (riechisch. agyptischer Offenbarungszauber, 1, 147, 8 574 (also 
GERVASE OF TILBURY, Otia imperialia, 11, 28 with F. Liebrecht’s note 29, p. 110), of herbs cf P. Par. 
2967 ff, with the notes of S. Errrem, Lina Laukar (an offprint from Festskrift tl Bibliothekar A. Kjaer, 
1924: he there discusses a Scandinavian method of consecrating a phallus to be used for magical purposes). 

2 Cf A. Moret, Annales du Musée Gutinet, xX1v (1902), 79 ff, 221, Hoprner, op. cit., 1, 217, § 808. For 
the belief that a deity is ritually induced to enter an image ¢f. E. B. TyLor, Primitive Culture, u, 174 ff, 
W. Croone, £.A.£., vu, 144f. (India), L. A, WappeELt, 2d. 160 (Tibet,, also Lopecx, d glaophamus, 727 ff. 
Journ. Theol. Stud., xxvi, 176. Mr. C. T. Seltman has reminded me of Minoan beliefs in the descent of 
the god to his pillar (cf. A. J. Evans, J.A.S., xx1, 170, tig. 48, ef. 105 f.). 

3 Reading [16 d€ wvet]ua as Hupfner (so also E1treM, Aegyptus, Iv, 185). Cf HoPFNERr, op. cit., 1, 209 f., 
§ 803 on the value of ewi@ipara. It is natural that animal sacrifice should be thought to give life: 
SALLUSTIUS (Ilepi Oe@v kai kémpov, XVI) Says ai pev yopis Prov ebyai Adyou povov eit, ai Sé pera Ovary 
“uxpvxot Adyot, Tod peév Adyou THY Cwiy SuvapoivTos, THs 8€ (was Tov Aoyov Wuxovens. Nevertheless in P. Leid. 
v, x, 7f. the right word is credited with the power of giving life. 

* Cf. P. Mimaut, fr. 3, 1. 109 (edited by S. Errres, Les papyrus mugiques de Paris [ Videnskapsselskapets 

‘orhandlinger, 1923], 41 AaBav Evrou Saxrudov twdbes iro rHv [yA@oodyv] cov mpiv Twt AaAHons, P. Lond. 
121. 686 W.=620 K. The tongue is popularly credited with special powers : cf. Golden Bough’, vim, 269 ff., 
147 of birds, Petronius 43. 3 (ego verum diecam qui linguam caninam comedi, the survival in proverb 
form of a superstition) of dogs (cf. Constant. AFRICAN., p. 119 Ackermann, for the putting of a puppy’s 
tongue under your toe), @.B.3, vinl, 153 of dead enemies, IV, 203 of previous kings (by eating it you acquire 
their powers : cf. DiETERICH, Mithrasliturgic’, 109, 241), of vultures (Heim, Fleck. Jahrb. Suppl., x1x, 552) 
(you carry it): we may note an Olbian defirio of an enemy’s tongue, Phi. Woeh, 1924, 1162, another at 
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Suvapet, Tpwtoyove TayTés KTicTa XpvooTTépuye wertaudan(-7s?). The tone of this is 
Orphic and its language seems Orphic too: for ypucomrépuye We may compare Aristophanes, 
Aues, 697 atitBov vdtov wrepvyo ypuaoiv (in a passage commonly regarded as parodying 
Orphic cosmogonies), for rpwréyove Lactant., Inst. diu.,1, 5. 4-6 (up. O. KERN, Orphica, 151, 
n. 73). The accumulation of participles is characteristic of Greek ritual hymuns!: it is at 
least possible that we have here a distorted recollection of an Orphic hymn to Eros*. What 
follows is more in the nature of literary commonplace and is phrased in antithetic language 
(1759): 6 rods cwpPpovas Noytopods ETLKAAUTTOD Kal TKOTLVOY EuTrVEéwD Ola TpOP, 6 KPULBOS 
Kai NaOpa errivenopevos Tdcais Yuyais, Tip aBewpytov yerviis BacTalwv, Ta TavTa éuwuya 
ov KoTri@vTa Bacavifar adra peO jdovis odvvnpa Tépwre, EE 0b Ta TavTa GuVérTHKEY* OU 
kai €vtvyyavopuevos AUTH Hepes TOTE pev Tadpav Tote bE dddyioTos, du dv Uaep TO KAabI- 
Kov ToApavtes of advOpwmor eri TOY pedkapanr(-f) oé Katadelyovow, vewtaTe dvomeE 
avikacte ahitarevte didn dowpate olotpoyevétwp tokcTa Napmradodye*, which passes 
without break into a doxological passage (L779) maons mvevpatixhs aic@jcews xpudiov 
mavrwv avak, Tapia AHOns, yeradpxa ouyhs, dv ov Kal eis bv TO has yopel, ime bray 
yevrnO is eveapdios, tpecBvTate Otay éewiTEevyxO)s, érimarobpat oé (which I propose for cod) 
Tov arapaitntoy TO peyar@ god dvopate. A series of names and epithets follows: in it 
érrnxoe, “ready to hear,” should be read in place of emjxove (1796). [leXaryee (1800) is 
notable: we may suppose that Eros is weXayvos because Aphrodite was mwerayia’, 


Athens (Dirrenn., Syll.5, 1261), and the Egyptian belief that Horus sprang trom the tongue of Ptah 
(Erman, itz, Ber, Berlin, 1911, 937; ef Plut., Js. e¢ Os, 68, 378c, Wixviscu, Theol. Tijdschrift, 1918, 
221f.). 

If the magic stone is placed under the tongue, the latter will through the contact receive its powers 
(cf. PristEr, P.W., x1, 2116, 2169f.). 

Zrpée cis 6 GéAcs seems to mean “turn for your purpose” : vf. Oipe xeis O€uiv kaddy in the hymn of 
the Curetes (B.S.4., XV, 358), and Pind., Vew., VII, 46 jpwtas 8¢ roumais Oepicxoror olxeiv eovra rodvOiros 
evavupon es dixav. 

1 Gf. Norven, Agnostos Theos, 166 tt. On the Orphic style cf, O. Kern, Unphicu, 206 £. 

? Such hymns could easily be much altered in use: Dintauy, Rhecn, Mus. XXvt1, 375 ff, has studied one 
which occurs in P. Parthey 1 in a shorter formthan in P. Par. The extent to which dislocation could go 
appears in the Christian amulet published P. Iand. 14, 1, 6, where, as E. Schaefer remarks, the ‘exorcism 
of Solomon” bas been inserted in the Christian text (cf: also Errrem, Amott, 6, 

3 According to Ficinus (LoBEck, op. cit., 957) Orpheus called Eros yduximixpos. But the tone of the 
passage is suggestive rather of the Greek novel (cf Loneus, 0, 7), and we have perhaps to reckon with 
borrowing from SoPHOCcLEs, dni., 781 (esp. 190 od Kat dixaiwv adixovs yydpas mapaonas €ri oBa) or 
Ecriripes, Hipp., 5265 ff. 

It may be remarked that Eros is very prominent in the Divnysiucu of the Egyptian poet, Nonnus : 
DittuHey, tid., 884f., has noted a number of points of contact between Nonnus and P. Parthey 1, 88 ff. : 
he explains them as due to common use of similar religious texts, 

: So Eirrem, Amulett, 24 for dvovropes cat trovtipos yaper, referring to NoRDEN, op. cit. ZA9F das is 
divine light. 

Nome Grav «.7.d. is compared by Errrem, Zu den Berliner Lauberpepyri [ Vid. Forh., 1923 i], 5, with 
P. Parthey 1, 33 (prayer to Sun, child when rising, old man when setting) ; émrevydis is obscure. 

* On Aphrodite Pelagia ef Horer, Roscher, 111, 1813 (1, 481, for the more popular Isis Pelagia : Isis 
was commonly identified with Aphrodite, of DirTens., Sy//.°, 1132). Mr. Cook has drawn my attention 
to an early representation of Eros flying over the sea on a vase of Kachrylion (Prust, Malerei und Zeich- 
nung, I, 101, 46b., 351, Hoppin, Attic Red-Figured Vases, 1, 152f}. Pelagicus occurs as an epithet of Iao 
in AUDOLLENT, Defirionum tubellue, 396 ff, n. 286 (from Africa: ; spirits of the sea may, of course, be 
regarded as hostile, and protection from them is sought in the amulet printed by RELIZENSTEIN, Pot- 
mandres, 293, The moon is invoked as weAayin, P. Par, 2283. 
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Eros, then, is invested by the magician with every epithet and quality which Orphisin, 
literature or art supplied to the memory of the writer: it is desired that he should exercise 
the powers implied thereby’. The invocation closes at dvoya, 1812. 

A direction follows to inscribe the “sword” on a gold leaf (wétadov ypvaody: gold isa 
favourite metal for this purpose)’; you must write the acclamation eis Oovpint Meyanr 
TaBpinr Odpinr Micanr “Ippand "lorpanr, modelled on the common eis Zevs Séparus?. 
The gold leaf so inscribed must be swallowed by a partridge; you then kill the partridge 
and recover the leaf; afterwards yon insert paideros in it and wear it round your neck+, 
Next comes a prescription for the ézi@uvya, and information as tv the means of securing an 
assistant spirit; yes é cal 7) mpa&is mapedpov (1840), For this you must make of mul- 
berry wood a small image of Eros, wearing a chlamys, his right foot set forwards, his back 
hollowed ; in the hollow you put a piece of gold foil, on which you have written the name 
of a person with a Cyprian stylus, hardened by being dipped in cold water after hammering 
when hot*. You then go to the house of the person desired, strike her door with the image, 
and utter a spell to cause a dream: Eros is to take the shape of the god or spirit she vene- 
rates most, and inform her of your wish’. Returning home, you set flowers on a table 


1 Of Studies in the Graeco-Roman beliefs of the Empire, i, n. 49 “SHLS., XLv, 1925, 90... With 1809 
Boi(n) ra év rais xepow éavrijs cf. the spell published by PREISENDANZ, A.R.W., xvi, 548, 1. 16, EXOoe robodad 
pe Tas yelpas €xovea mAnpes. 

2 Cf, WEssELY, Wien. Stud., vit, 176 ff. (gold amulets of dead , xx, 140, C.C1.G., VI, 77,9 “ypaera ¢ 
ev xpvog werddg): gold Zumellae were buried with dead Orphies in South Italy: we may recall also the 
gold crowns and masks of the dead in South Russia (E. H. Mryxs, Seythians and Greeks, 388 ff, 433 ff), 
gold foil bearing apotropaic representations found in that region ‘STEPHANI, C. R. St. Pet, 1876, Tur 11, 
10, 11, 17), the golden bu/a of Roman children, the oaipa xpvoy mentioned by Psellus (Hopryer, op. cit., 
1, 153, § 604), the use of gold in magical medicine (RrEss, P. JV, 1, 51,1. 33 ff}, and general references given 
in G.B.3, xu, 288, s.z. Gold, Golden. 

3 Cf. O. Weryraticn, Neve Urkunden zur Sarapisreligion, 24 th, and an alchemical fragment, Cat. 
Manuser. alch. grecs, W1, 21, év 76 wav 80 of ro av kat &: atrod rd way Kai ev att@ ro Wav’ els Ear 6 Squs 6 
éyov 7a Sto ovvdpara cat roy vidv atrot. On the invocation of angels in magic ef. HoPFNeEr, op. cit., 1, 30 ff, 
§ 135, Anpres, P.W. Suppl., 11, 109, 5 ff. 

+ Does the gold foil thus acquire the vital strength of the partridge? The initiate (P. Par. 41) drinks the 
blood of a cock (if we accept Eitrem’s a[mo]mce instead of é[ze]ra), and so appropriates to himself its force 
and life, as Eitrem says, Les pap. mag., 8. We may perhaps explain as due to this desire for vital strength 
the directions we find to write spells in the blood of a hird [(.C.4.G., v1, 61] or fish [2}., 75, 4], and note 
also P. Leid. v, i, 36, rowdy riv reAerny karapaye Tov veooooy povos. In P. Leid. v, x, 1, the ring is inserted in 
the bowels of a newly-slain cock, left there for a day and taken out at the 9th hour of night. The partridge 
is useful as being sacred to Aphrodite A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1,727). I assume that Aewida (1828) is equivalent 
to wéradov. To wear an amulet round the neck was usual: ef KropatscHek, De amuletorum apud 
antiquos usu capita duo (Diss. Miinster, 1908), 33f.: the amulet, P. Iand. 1, 6, was probably so worn 
(SCHAEFER, p. 18). On the plant pacderos cf. Frazer, vd Pansan. Uf, 10, 6 Gil, 68), 

5 So Kroll reads (Philol., Liv, 563) for éyer dé kai mpaiv mapedpov, which is however defensible : rdpedpos 
commonly used of familiar spirits (LOBECK, vp. cit., 222), can he applied as an epithet to a spell, as 2145 
tpictixos ‘Opnpov mapedpos. 

8 1847 xumpio ypaheia ypdwas uypnAdr@ tivds To Svopa. Kumpig is presumably “of Cyprian bronze,’ 
Cyprus being supposed to be its original home (OBERHUMMER, P. W., xu, 66). The lettering on the gold 
might not be very clear ; we may, however, note that the inscription on one of the gold lamellae found in 
the territory of Sybaris is described as “incisa colla punta di uno stilo non acutissimo” ( Notizie degli scavi, 
1879, 156). For ypawpas tivds rd dvopa cf. O.C.A.G., VI, 16, 10 ypaderar d€ peO” aiparos vuxrepidos eis dyevyr- 
rou édddou dépya 76 Svopa exeivys fs epas Kai trortOéueva (then cryptographic letters) iSys ééaiota. 

7 So that she may perform it somnio monita (cf. Studies, ii, in J.H.S., 1925, 96). 
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covered with clean linen, put the image thereon, and make an offering of incense to it, re- 
peating the invocation all the time. Thus you send Eros, and he will do your purpose 
without fail(we must read rroijees for rounoas in 1867)'. It is desirable to send a dream in 
this manner on the night of the day on which you have employed the magnet. 

This short analysis of a wp4écs illustrates once more the way in which Graeco-Egyptian 
magic combines varied elements to secure the maximum of Beta ddvapus. 


II. TO @EION MTZTHPION. 


A love charm preserved in P. Berol. 9909 and published by Dr. PREISENDANzZ (Aegyptus, 
Iv, 305 ff.) contains a commonplace invocation of the daimon of a mummy to constrain 
the soul of one Karosa. After the usual 737 759 Tayv tayv comes the curious phrase, |. 50 
xeitat Tapa coi To Oeiov pvatypiov. The editor explained pvaripioy as signifying the hair 
of Karosa, attached to the charm and inserted with it in the mummy’s mouth?. There is, 
however, another possible interpretation which may be preferred. It is that puarjpsov 
means “the magic act” as in P. Parthey 1, 130 «pve tobT0 76 wéya vo ryproy, P. Leid. v,x, 9, 
got 86 db Kai eye ev adrroxpid@ os peyaropvoTypiov, P. Paris, 722 as od evopobérnoas 
kal éroinaas puotyptov pot, P. Lond. xLvI, 109 W. (= 108 K.) eyo eye por'ons (te. Mwions) 
6 mpodirns cod @ wapéSwxas TA wvoTHpLa cov. The phrase would then mean “ this divine 
and holy act depends on you.” 


TL. An intaglo. 

An intaglio described, but not figured, by Sir Cecil Smith and Miss C. A. Hutton in 
their admirable Catalogue of the Antiquities (Greek, Etruscan and Roman) in the collection 
of the late Wyndham Francis Cook, Esqre. (London, 1908, 55, n. 248) represents a “ hawk- 
headed divinity holding in either hand an upright sceptre, round one of which twines a 
serpent. The figure wears a basket on its head. Possibly ‘ Heka, lord of enchantments.’ 
Inscription PHEIXOON = Resichthon.” This inscription must be read as one word, 
‘PyoixOwv, a common spelling of the epithet ‘Pn&iy@or, “render of the earth, causer of 
earthquakes”: this epithet is applied to Bacchus in the Orphic hymns (50. 5, 52. 9 ed. Abel), 
to Hecate P. Paris 2722, to Brimo P. Lond. 121, |. 758 ed. Wessely, to Sterxerx, the lord of 
the gates of hell and heaven, in a Cyprian defizio (L. MAcponaLp, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 
1891, 174 = AUDOLLENT, Defizionum tabellae, n. 22), and occurs in a common spell 
packard packerrAw gvovxevtaBawd opeoBalaypa inroxPov pytiyOwv mupurnyavut 
(WeESSELY, Neue griechische Zauberpapyri, 63, in Denkschr. Ak. Wien, xu, 2, AUDOLLEN'E, 
up. cit., 511)*. 


§ As Kroll: for dwapaSdras cf. Cyranides, U1, +, 13, dapaBarov vixntixdy Kat péyorov budakrnpeov. 

2 In P. Par. 746 pvornpiov is used of a magic ointment, in P. Leid. v, x, 9 (p. 813) peyahopvornpioy of a 
magic word of force, b., 1. 19, perhaps of the engraved gem being consecrated: we may note algo P. Pav. 
794, xpacOa hopovrvra ro péya puoTnpioy Tod KavOdpov, 2592, of puyados, Cyranides, 111, v, 6, 39, of an amulet. 

3 Cf. for further references Horer, Roscher, tv, 111, I. 32 ff Dierericn, De Hymnis Orphicis (Marburg, 
1891), 50f., sees in this use of the epithet in magical texts evidence of Orphic influence. 
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A JASPER GROUP OF A LION AND BULL FIGHTING, 
FROM EL-‘AMARNAH, IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. R. HALL, D.Lirv. 
With Plate X VII 


Twenty-four years ago, in 1901, I published in my Oldest Civilization of Greece, 
p. 308 ff, with two excellent line drawings by the late Mr. Anderson (Figs. 70, 71), the 
remarkable jasper group of a lion and bull fighting, which I now republish with photo- 
graphic illustrations (Pl. XVII). As the object seems still to be little known, whereas it 
is in many ways one of the finest objects in the Egyptian collection of the British Museum, 
I wish again to draw attention to it, in the hope of eliciting opinions as to its origin, which 
is a matter for discussion. In describing it I cannot do better than reproduce with slight 
modification what I have already said about it in my book. 

It was found at El--Amarnah “with the great collection of cuneiform letters, des- 
patches, etc. from the governors and chiefs of Western Asia to the Egyptian kings 
Amenophis IIT and IV” (Akhenaten) “and the copies of their letters to Asia. Its date is 
then presumably about 1380-1370 B.c, 

“Only a few objects unconnected with the diplomatic correspondence of the royal 
cabinet were found with the El-‘Amarnah tablets; of these some are in the Museum of 
Berlin, and two are in the British Museum ; one of them, bearing the number 22866, being 
the group of which we are speaking. What it was doing with the royal diplomatic corre- 
spondence it is hard to say, as its use is not clearly apparent. It might be the ‘cover of a 
vase or jar, as it is described in BupGE-BEZoLD, Tell el-A marna Tablets, p. 2 [this was the 
first reference to it], or it might be a simple objet d’art, designed to stand by itself, like a 
group by Barye,” of which it reminds us not a little. “That unofficial objects did occasion- 
ally stray into the royal ‘office’ is also shown by that tablet relating the surprising 
adventures of the Babylonian goddess Ereshkigal, of her messenger Namtar, and of her 
unedifying quarrel with her husband Nergal, which had somehow slipped into the royal 
despatch-boxes and is now with our animal group in the British Museum. 

“The material of the group is a hard deep-red stone with a few lighter spots, apparently 
a jasper. It is a representation of a fight between a lion and a bull. The lion has seized 
his antagonist by the neck with his left paw and is holding him down with his right, 
which grips the back and shoulder of the bull, so that his right leg has been forced into a 
kneeling position. The teeth of the lion are buried in the neck of the bull, who has twisted 
his head to the left, and, with wide open mouth and lolling tongue, is bellowing vehemently. 
In his struggle tu escape he has forced his hindquarters on to the back of the lion, whom 
he appears to be vigorously kicking. Originally his tail was lashing his sides. It has been 
broken off in ancient times, and only the traces of its presence remain, but these are 
enough to show that it was for a portion of its length cut free from the body of the group. 
The bull's horns are also broken off. A curious feature is that the lion has upon his back 
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an ornament consisting apparently of a shoulder- and belly-band, decorated with incised 
squares, and joined together on the shoulder by an oval buckle (?). 

“The group stands upon a low elliptical base roughly grooved to represent rocks (?), 
measuring 34 inches (8:9 em.) long by 2 inches (5:1 cm.) broad. The height of the group is 
21 inches (5°35 cm.), and its interior is hollowed out to a depth of # inch (19 cm.). This 
last fact may show that it was a vase-lid: in this case the loop of the tail probably served 
as a handle. 

“The energy of this small group is very remarkable ; the attitude of the bull is eloquent 
of rage and pain. But, while the composition is good and parts of the bodies of the com- 
batants are well designed, there are also many faults which show the artistic limitations of 
the sculptor—e.g. the forelegs of the lion are far too long and his hindlegs are absurdly 
short and stumpy. Generally speaking, the bull is better than the lion. 

“Of what art is this group a product? It is not Egyptian, not even Egyptian of the 
artistic development under Akhenaten. For this its execution is far too faulty, as also its 
composition is perhaps too refreshingly vigorous and energetic. It has been thought to be 
Mesopotamian, but here many objections are apparent. There is nothing particularly 
Assyrian about it; the mane of the Assyrian lion is disposed differently. It might appear 
to have a Persian look, but here again on close inspection the bull, though he has short 
fat legs with huge hooves, is no Persian bull. And, besides, it is a thousand years older 
than Persepolis.” 

I went on to suggest that it might be “Mycenaean,” that is to say Minoan. “ Many 
Mycenaean traces are visible in it; not only its vigour of composition but also the inequality 
of its execution,” I thought, seemed “ to indicate a Mycenaean origin ; the violent upheaving 
of the hindquarters of the bull and his vehement bellowing remind one strongly of the 
Vaphio bulls, while the over-emphasized muscles, the exaggerated length of the bodies and 
stumpiness of the legs” confirmed, I thought, “the aptness of this reminiscence.” Also the 
head of the lion reminded me strongly of the usual type of lion’s head on Minoan gems. 

If this surmise were correct, this group would be one of the most interesting examples of 
the Minoan art of the fourteenth century B.c. that we possess, and it was for this reason 
that I published it in my Oldest Civilization of Greece. But I am by no means so certain 
now that it is correct: the further knowledge of a quarter of a century, derived from Crete, 
does not altogether confirm a diagnosis made in 1901. Despite the fact that the group has 
a Minoan look, there are in it also elements that give a non-Minoan impression, and point 
rather to Asia for its home than to Greece. In fact, from its style, North Syria would seem 
to be indicated roughly for its place of origin, rather than any other part of the world, and 
this artistic judgment is confirmed by the circumstance of its discovery with the ‘Amarnah 
tablets. I think now that it must be the lid of a jar of jasper, as Budge and Bezold originally 
supposed, and such an object from Syria might well have been kept with letters from Syria, 
perhaps with a letter actually accompanying it as a gift to the Pharaoh, like the kuihhu 


(Let 6) vases mentioned both in the cuneiform letters and in the inscriptions of 


Tuthmosis IIT. Animal heads and groups are represented as ornamenting the lids of Syrian 
vases sent as tribute (W. M. MULLER, Asien u. Europa, 308, 348; in the latter case mixed 
with Minoan objects from Cyprus or Crete; WAINWRIGHT, Liverpool Annals, v1, Pl. XIII). 
These were no doubt generally executed in gold, but we need not doubt that the same idea 
vas often carried out in fine stone. The Minoan suggestion in this lion and bull may not 
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impossibly be due to the very probable Minoan influence which we often seem to be able to 
trace in Syrian art as the Egyptians represented it for us: we have very few actual relies 
of it. I have already supposed a Minoan-Syrian Mischkunst at this time in Cilicia (“The 
Land of Alashiya,” Manch. Eg. and Or, J., 1912-13, 33-45), to which I would attribute such 
objects as the ivory mirror-handles from Enkomi in Cyprus in the British Museum, with 
relief representations of combats between lions and bulls, the Arimaspian fighting a gold- 
guarding griffin, and so forth, which were found in the same place as the purely Minoan 
remains of the Aegean immigrants into Cyprus to the time of Amenophis III, and the 
Egyptian imported objects that they prized. These are more Minoan-looking than our 
group is: they have more of the naif angularity of the Cretan art, while our group is too 
squat and too “curly”; note the tail of the bull, which is oriental enough, and not at all 
Minoan. They are from further west than our group, I take it. 

This Cypro-Cilician(?) art again must have been related to the Phoenician art of the 
time, which we cannot yet distinguish from its neighbours, though no doubt it was already 
marked by the eclecticism and by the specially strong Egyptian influence to which it had 
been continuously subject since the days of the Old Kingdom. Our group however shows 
no sign of this, and for this reason I do not believe it to be Phoenician, even of the four- 
teenth century B.c. Little though we know of the characteristics of Phoenician art at that 
time, I believe the Egyptian touch would always be more visible in it than it is here. 

The harness of the lion may give a Mesopotamian impression, Though it is not Assyrian 
as we know the Assyrian lion in later art, yet this harness makes us think of an Assyrian 
half-tame lion let loose from his cage, as in Ashurbanipal’s time, to do battle, in this case 
with a bull. The bull is not Mesopotamian at all, and I would not go further east or south 
than Mitanni for the place of origin of this sculptured vase-lid, and preferably not east of 
the Euphrates at all. It should be a work of North Syrian or Cilician art, and more probably 
the former, since, while it has sumething of the Minoan look in it, the probable Cypro- 
Cilician works have much more. They might be taken for aberrant Minoan work: this 
can hardly be so regarded nowadays. It is Syrian, in my opinion. 
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FRESH LIGHT ON THE TOMB ROBBERIES 
OF THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY AT THEBES 


AN ADDITIONAL NOTE. 
By T. ERIC PEET. 


Papyrus B.M. 10068. 


At the time when I published my article on this subject in this Journal (pp. 37 ff.) 
I was under the impression that Papyrus 10068? in the British Museum contained nothing 
more than a list of houses with their owners. My first intimation that it was more closely 
connected with the tomb robberies than this would lead one to assume was gained from a 
letter from Dr. Cerny, who collated it in the summer of 1924. Accordingly I made a 
collation of it in July of this year and find it of such high interest in connection with the 
subject of the previous article that it seems worth while to give a very short account of it 
at once. 

The papyrus seems to be complete except for a strip at the right hand end of the recto, 
bearing the beginnings of the lines of page 1. On the recto, 7.e., the side on which the main 
fibres run horizontally, are six pages of a text concerning tomb robberies. It begins as 
follows “...... (date lost, but day more than 10)...under the majesty of King Neferkeré¢ 
Setpenré ete.......... the gold, the silver and the copper and everything which the work- 
men of the necropolis were found to have stolen, who were found to have violated this 
Place of Beauty? on the West of Thebes, even this place in which rested (a female name 
followed)*..., after they had been denounced to the vizier Khaemwése who was royal...... 
[and to the chief priest of Amin] Amenhotpe, by the prince Pewerd and by Wennefer 
scribe of the quarter of the West of Thebes. The vizier and the chief priest of Aman...... 
[the temple of] King Usimaré€ Miamiin in the House of Amin on the West of Thebes 
which the wicked thieves....... They were seized together with the gold, the silver and the 
COPPeF.....eee eee in the temple of Maat in Thebes.” 

This is followed by a list of eight thieves, with each of whom is stated the amount of 
“ good gold,” “white gold,” silver and other goods taken in his possession. The names of 
the thieves are not new to us, for they are precisely the eight men inculpated in Papyrus 
Harris A (B.M. 10053 recto) and in the Turin Papyrus Pleyte Rossi XCII and XCIII (see 
pp. +8 and 49 of this Journal). In other words we have here still another document relating 
to the same events as Group IV of my article (above, p. 47). Harris A dealt with the 
disposal by the thieves of stolen copper. The first list preserved in the present papyrus 
records quantities of gold, silver and various other things seized on the prisoners. 

This list occupies the first three pages. Page 4 is headed “ Year 17, second month of 
winter, day 21, received in the temple of Maat in Thebes, the gold and silver recovered from 


| SPIEGELBERG saw it many years ago. See his Studien u. Muterialien, 113, n. 200. 
? A name for a royal tomb. 3 The female determinative remains. 
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the workmen, thieves of the necropolis, which they were found to have given tuo the 
traders of every house: recovered by the vizier Khaemwése and the chief priest of Aman 
Amenhotpe.” Then follows a list of persons each entitled “the trader” and accompanied 
by an amount of gold or silver or both. These are added up in line 21. 

With line 22 begins a fresh list : “Gold and silver which the thieves had given to the 
people of the West of Thebes: recovered by the vizier and the chief priest of Amin.” This 
list is summed up in line 18 of page 5, “Total, gold. silver and copper found in possession 
of the wicked thieves of the necrupolis and delivered into the storehouse of the temple of 
Usimaré¢ Miamiin.” The total which follows contains not only the three metals, but many 
other things such as valuable woods, linen, ivory and ointment. 

We have already pointed out that the thieves are the eight men known to us from 
Papyrus Harris A and from some of the Turin documents. We can go further, for if 
the reader will turn back to page 50 of this Journal he will find among the events of the 
21st day of the second month of winter in Year 17 recorded in the Necropolis Journal that 
the sergeants of the necropolis on that day handed over to the vizier and the chief priest of 
Amin “the silver and the gold and the garments and ointment and everything which had 
been found in their (the thieves’) possession.” Pages 4 to 6 of the recto of our present 
papyrus are the proces-verbul of this handing-over. Pages 1 to 3, having lost their date, 
cannot be connected with any particular stage of the affair as recorded in the Turin 
Necropolis Juurnal, but that they relate to the same series of events is ubvious. It is 
unfortunate that the name of the vwner of the tomb where the robberies were committed 
has perished in the lost beginning of a line. It was, however, a woman, and circumstantial 
evidence (see pp. 50-51) points very strongly to Queen Isis. 


For the sake vf completeness we may now turn to the verso. The first page is dated, 
but the scribe has inadvertently omitted the numeral of the year date and so we only read 
“Year...second month of winter, day 17.” The page is headed, “Reception of the gold, 
silver, copper and garments of the contribution? by the scribe Dhoutmése, the scribe 
Khonsmése and the attendant Shedemua.” There follows a list of persons accompanied by 
various amounts of the articles mentioned. This page may be dismissed without further 
discussion for it has clearly nothing to do with the tomb-robberies, and judging by its 
position it should be later in date. 

At a still later date the papyrus was turned round and a third text written beginning 
at the opposite end of the verso, This again does not closely concern us. It is dated 
Year 12, third month of summer, day 13 and entitled “ List of the town of the West of No 
beginning from the temple of King Menmaré¢ (Sethos I).” Then follows a long list each 
entry of which is of the form “ House of the priest Howtenifer.” The conclusions as to the 
geography and population of the west bank of Thebes which may be drawn from this list 
do not concern us here, but no doubt they will be eagerly seized upon by Dr. Cerny for his 
forthcoming work on the Theban Necropolis in the New Empire. 


1 n prinb. Cf. Pap. Lansing, 4. 10. 
2 The word grat is only known elsewhere from Anastasi I, 5. 17, where Gardiner translates it “com- 
plimentary gift,” following Burchardt’s proposed connection of the word with the Hebrew sm. 
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Papyrus B.M. 10054. 


Since the writing of my earlier article the Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 
in the British Museum, Dr. Hall, has very kindly had Papyrus 10054 remounted and 
correctly arranged. This has resulted, among other things, in the exposure of the beginnings 
and ends of the lines of page 1 of the verso, which were previously hidden by misplaced 
strips of papyrus. This page proves to have been dated in Year 16 (not 18 as I conjectured), 
third month of inundation, day 14, and is headed “Trial of the thieves of the tombs of the 
West of Thebes.” The man whose evidence is here recorded is one Aminpnifer, and the 
thefts which he confesses took place in “ Year 13 of the reigning Pharaoh, four years ago ” 
(or, as we should have said, three years ago). It is curious that on the verso of a document 
whose recto! is partly dated to Year 18 we should find an entry dated Year 16 of the same 
king, as is undoubtedly the case. It is easy to suggest explanations: the earlier pages of 
the recto may have been the first to be written, in Year 16 or earlier, then the page on the 
verso, later in Year 16, and finally the rest of the recto, Year 18: or again the page on 
the verso may have been a later copy of a document originally drawn up in Year 16. Much 
more fruitful than such hypotheses is the moral that in documents of this type it must not 
be lightly assumed that a text on the verso will necessarily bear a later date than one on 
the recto’. 


1 On p. 47, line 11, I have stupidly written “ verso” for “recto.” 

2 The removal of some transparent paper from a part of the papyrus has also shown that the filing- 
docket “The trial of the thieves” mentioned on p. 45 as being on the verso is in reality on the recto, and 
the correction has been made in remounting. If we assume, as it is natural to do, that a document was 
rolled up with its writing inside, ie., on the concave surface, then the docket, in order to be visible on the 
tied roll, would have to be on the opposite side. Applying this to the present case, siuce the docket is on 
the recto we might argue that the verso was the first side to be written, contrary to the usual practice of 
the scribes: the year dates would in this case be in the expected order. 

The removal of the strip of papyrus which covered the ends of the lines in verso 1 and its remounting 
in its correct place have made it possible to decipher in part another much damaged text on the verso in 
front of and under page 1, and connected clearly with the later entry of pages 2 ff. concerning a distribution 
of flour for bread-making. It contains a list of persons to whom bread was issued out of a stock of 500 
loaves, perhaps the very loaves made with the flour stated in p. 2 to have been issued. 
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HADRIAN’S DECREE ON RENTING STATE DOMAIN 
IN EGYPT 


By WILLIAM LINN WESTERMANN, Columbia University. 


In 1908 four papyri appeared which contained offers of Egyptian peasants to lease 
small parcels of state-owned land in Egypt at a much lower rental than the same peasants 
had previously been paying to the Roman state upon the same parcels. The total number 
of the actual leases was six. They were all from the same year (the first of the principate 
of Hadrian), all from the same place (the town of Heptakomia in Upper Egypt), and all 
markedly similar in general form and wording. Since that time three more of the same 
type and out of the same year and the same local record office have been added?. Those in 
which the date is preserved fall in the months of Choiak and Tybi of the second year of 
Hadrian according to the regnal reckoning followed in Egypt, that is, in December of 117 
and January of 118 a.p. The latest certain date which appears is the 15th of Tybi’, or 
January 10, 118 a.D. 

In all of these proffers of lease the peasants who make the offer referred to a certain 
pronouncement of Hadrian‘ (or perhaps to a single clause in a series of decrees), which they 
hail as an act of beneficence (evepyeoia). The particular benefaction of which they take 
advantage in these new leases lay in the fact that the royal, state and crown lands were to 
be worked by the peasants “according to the value of each plot (kat’ afiav éxaorns) and 
not on the basis of the old decree®.” The explanation of these nine leases, undoubtedly 
similar to many others made at the saine time in Egypt, still stands substantially as out- 
lined by Rostovtzeff in a letter to Wilcken’. The question of chief in:portance, he says, is 
to establish the character of this edict of Hadrian. This will be determined by the meaning 
which is derived from the phrase xar’ a€iav’. Rustovtzeff was of the vpinion that the decree 
of Hadrian contained a series of beneficences, such as those contained in P. Teb. 5, of the 
52nd year of Euergetes II (118 B.c.), or in the well-known edict published in Egypt in 
68 A.D. by the clever Jewish prefect, Tiberius Julius Alexander’. In this series of kind- 
nesses occurred the paragraph to which these peasant lessees of the state lands referred in 


1 Edited and explained by Kornemann in A/éo, vim, 398-412. 

2 Two of these were published by Ulrich Wilcken in Archie, v, 245-6. These eight leases were then 
published by Kornemann in G@riechische Pupyri zu Giessen (P. Giss.) with commentary. Since that time 
another lease of the same place, time and character has appeared in the Ryluuds Papyri (no. 96). 

3 P. Giss. 4. The dates, either day and month or month only, are preserved in P. Cliss. 4: 5; 6, col. 1, 
col. 11, col. 111; and P. Bremen 34 (drehiz, v, 246). 

* Tpdéypappa, in P. Giss. 7, and cara ra keAevabévra td rod ef epyertxardrou kuplov Tis olxovpevns ‘Adpravod 
Kaigapos in P. Brem. 34. See Kornemann’s introduction to P. Giss. 4-7. 

5 P. Giss. 4, ra[v] Bao eqv) yyy Kat Sypooiar cat olovanyy yay kalr’] akiav éxdorns Kat ove éx 108 madaod 
n[polorayparos yewpyeio Oat. 

8 Published by Wilcken in Archiv, v (1909-13%, 299-300. Kornemann has accepted R 
pretation as the basis of his discussion in his introduction to P. Giss. 4-7, 

* More exactly, car’ d&tav éxdorns. ° O.G.1, 11, no. 669. 
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making their new offers to lease. It was designed, according to Rostovtzeff, to meet the 
complaints of the small renters of state lands against the “ genuinely bureaucratic immo- 
bility of the taxes.” The officials were ordered to lease the farm parcels cat’ afiav, but 
only where such a reduction of rent was necessary. The land which would come into con- 
sideration, he thought, would be land of rather poor quality, although it was apparent from 
the leases that it was, for the most part, of the category of “ flooded land’.” He called 
attention to the similarity of phraseology and of the character of the rent reduction in the 
leasing of the Ptolemaic royal domain “according to value” (€& a&ias), as recorded in the 
land registers of Kerkeosiris kept by the village scribe, Menches, from 118 to 111 B.c., in 
which farm parcels formerly renting at 43 or 4 artabae of wheat per aroura were let out at 
a flat rate of 1 artaba per uroura®. The following study is an attempt to explain more fully 
the analogy pointed out by Rostovtzeff; to determine whether the two phrases, é€ d&/as in 
Menches’ reports and «ar afiav in the leases of Hadrian’s time, do in reality represent 
“exactly the same thing*”; and to subject to a more thorough investigation than has as 
yet been given to them the circumstances and purpose of the legislation of Hadrian upon 
which the requests for reduction of rent were based. In approaching the problem a correct 
understanding of the technical idea inherent in the phrase xat’ d&lay éxdorns is funda- 
mental. The best approach to this understanding is, obviously, to be found in a study of 
the conditions of the Ptolemaic period which resulted in the rent reductions é& é£ias which 
appear in Menches’ records. 

In making his report for the year 118 B.c., Menches gave the total acreage of his 
village district. From this he deducted that area of the village itself which was occupied 
by houses and was therefore unproductive to the Crown. After briefly giving the amount 
of the temple lands, the amount assigned under the classification of cleruch land, and that 
held by the native cavalry’, Menches deducted these from the total acreage. The remainder 
constituted the amount of the “royal domain,” in its narrower sense of land leased by the 
Crown directly to the small peasants’. The amount of this royal domain was 24274 arourae’. 
Upon the books of the central office of the Dioecetes at Alexandria against this total 
acreage there stood a theoretical total income in rent* Menches was responsible for this 
total rent or for such an explanation of the deficiencies as would satisfy the central office, 
Of the 2427+ arourae reported as cultivable, only 1122+ arourae were sown in grains and 
actually capable of bringing in the rent standing against them in the contracts made at the 
last general lease which the government had instituted. To these Menches added 17 urourae 
of land which were inundated but remained unsown by the peasants. Their rents, however, 
were exacted in full, probably because there was no acceptable excuse for the fact that this 
productive land lay idle. It was the chief task of the village scribe, so far as his book- 
keeping went, to account for the divergence between the government’s total credit account 
of 2427+ arourue of cultivable land, with a rental income (on paper) of 12,3304 artabae in 

! Archiv, v, 300. 

? P. Teb, 1, 60, 81-4. The tenure of otlice of Menches as komograminateus was probably from 120 to 


1ll Bc. See P. Teb. 3, p. 438. 
8 Archiv, v, 299. + P. Teb. 1, 60, 1-45. 
5 Tbid., lines 26-71 and Appendix I, sect. 3, 552. 
® Tbid., lines 46-7. 
* Tbid., line 47. * Jbid., Appendix I, sect. 4, 559. 
% Tbid., line 51. 
© Lbid., lines 52-4, dewépov BeBpeypevys. Cf. note to the text, and P. Teb. 1, 66, 71-9 and note thereto. 
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wheat}, and the actual rent which Menches was able to wring from the soil and the labour 
of the peasants, 

The chief item accounting for the difference between this theoretical total of income, as 
booked at Alexandria, and the actual income, was 911+ arourae of land now “ unproductive ” 
(é7oXoyov), against which had been placed originally on the books 4593 + artabue in grains’. 
This considerable acreage had been recognized as “ unproductive” by the central office in 
the years preceding the 39th year of Euergetes II (131 B.c.) and in the period from the 
40th to the 52nd year (130 tv 118 B¢.). The government, however, had allowed the old 
rents to stand on the records against the land, obviously in the hope that it might speedily 
be again brought under cultivation. 

The reports of Menches from Kerkeosiris village, particularly in the earlier years of his 
tenure of office, must be interpreted out of the disturbed political and economic situation 
of his time. The starting-point is the great peace proclamation and amnesty decree of 
Ptolemy Euergetes H, his sister Cleopatra, and his wife Cleopatra, published in 118 B.c. for 
political and econonuc reasons, toward the close of the long civil war fought between 
Euergetes I and his sister, Cleopatra IL’, This war had been under way for thirteen years 
and had not yet subsided in 115 B.c. when the decree was published‘, In the confusion and 
amidst the destruction of the war the constant tendency toward deterioration of the 
irtigation system had been accelerated*, Those plots which represented the “marginal 
cultivation ” in grains’, under the intensive and forced system of grain production prevalent 
in Ptolemaic Egypt, had been abandoned. The connection of land abandonment and the 
civil war is clearly made in one case by Menches in his report of the year 118-17 Bc? As 
a result of this abandonment many plots had become overtlooded (cataxexAvopévn) or dried 
out (keyepowpévy). To bring these abandoned farm plots again under cultivation was one 
of the matters which most concerned the newly reconciled rulers, as is evident in their long 
proclamation. 

One method which they evolved was a scheme for reducing the amvunt of abandoned 
plots by encouraging their use for vine and orchard planting’. This they proposed to do by 
offering to the peasants on equitable terms the “overflooded” and “dried out” lands which 
could be reclaimed for this type of production. For the first five years after the planting 
the peasants were tu pay no tax on the newly planted vines and fruit trees; for the years 
six, seven, eight and nine a reduced tax, which was not to be collected until the ninth year. 
Thereafter they were to pay taxes on the same basis as those who owned “seed land,” 
ie, land of good quality. The implication is that they were tv own the land. One must be 
careful not to exaggerate the nature of this concession. Actually it means that the govern- 
ment was attempting to make productive certain idle lands which had badly deteriorated 
through the fact of disuse. The plots which were thus taken up would become productive 

1 Pp. Teb. 1, 61, 47. 2 Tbid., line 100, 

3 Published as P. Teb. 1, 5. ! PREISIGKE, Archiv, v, 301-16. > Jbid., 314. 

6 By the plots of “marginal cultivation” I mean those plots which could be made to produce grains by 
the hardest labour only, In times of confusion and low prices, in what we call hard times,” the tendency 
would be that the peasants would abandon these lands because they would not repay the excessive labour 
of cultivation. 

7 P. Teb. 1. 61b, 29-31, where the peasants demand release from their obligations on certain lands 
“because of depreciation in value” or “because it had becume dry during the disturbance,” i.e. during the 
civil war, 

= P. Teb, 1, 5, 93-8, reprinted by WILcKES, Chrest., no, 339. 9 P. Teb. 1, 5, 93-8. 
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in two senses; first, by increasing the actual food production of the country; second, by 
becoming ultimately productive to the state in increased taxes, The tax exemption for a 
five year period with tax reduction for four more years is not so imposing as it sounds. It 
must be remembered that a vineyard does not begin to show a profit, when one counts in 
the cost of the labour involved, until the fourth year, and that the vines come to full bearing 
capacity customarily in the fifth year. The tax exemption was only an equitable economic 
adjustment and one that was necessary if the government’s proffer was to appeal to the 
peasants with calloused hands who would have to do the work. Certainly these peasants 
would understand empirically the relation of labour, cost and profit in viticulture and horti- 
culture quite as well as their modern counterparts do. It is to be recalled that in the Lex 
Hadriana, applied in the provinces of Africa, newly planted vineyards received seven full 
years’ exemption from rent charges; and that olive groves, of the cultivated varieties (as 
opposed to wild olives) received ten years’ exemption*®. Under the present French law in 
Tunisia wild olive trees which have been engrafted with cultivated stocks receive fifteen 
years’ tax exemption. In none of these cases did the government involved make any con- 
cession beyond that which a reasonable opportunism forced upon it. 

This is the general setting for the Menches reports, which are probably typical of the 
difficulties and the corresponding activities of hundreds of the village scribes of his time. 
Uncultivated land, unproductive to the state, which it was the duty of the village scribes 
to bring back under cultivation of some sort, and a deteriorated system of irrigation which 
must be restored to its full functioning power, are the characteristic features of the picture. 
An interesting and valuable fact may be obtained from P. Teb. 74, which is Menches’ sum- 
mary made in the year 4 of Soter IT (114-13 B.c.), of the unproductive land of his district. 
Menches states that 596 + arowrae had been reported as unproductive (i7rodoyov) up to 
the 39th year of Euergetes II (131 Bc.) and an additional 340 + arourae since the 40th 
year. These are the years of the outbreak of the civil war’. The information at hand does 
not permit us to believe that the 596 + arourae of unproductive land reported in the year 
131 B.c. actually went out of cultivation in that year. But the increase in the percentage 
of the “unproductive” type between the years 131 B.c. and 114 B.c. as against the period 
170 Bc. to 131 B.c. is sufficiently marked to attract attention. For the earlier 39 year 
period it was 24+ °/, (596 + arourae out of the total of 2427 + arourae of royal domain). 
For the later period, which is only seventeen years, it was 390+ arourae, or 18°/, of the 
remaining productive acreage. This calculation, based on the facts as presented by Menches, 
leaves no room to doubt that those omnipresent forces of deterioration which constantly sap 
at the efficiency of any irrigation system could not be met during the civil war—a result of 
the war which we should be compelled to postulate if the facts were’not at hand to prove it. 

The constant agencies of deterioration of the canal system, which had to be met each 
year by the labour of a great many peasants under a high system of organization, were, 
demonstrably in our case, abetted by the weakening of the system consequent upon the war 
which ended in 118-17 B.c. As is customary in all basin irrigation the chief danger lay in 
the difficulty of obtaining proper drainage. If this could not be done the land covered with 
water at the height of the inundation would remain too long under water and become 
ee See the calculation tables in Liserry Hype Batuey’s Standard Cyclopaedia of Horticulture, 11, 


2 Ain-Wassel document, in Bruns-GraDenwitz, Fontes Juris Romani, 7th ed., 115, 1, 8-11. 
3 PREISIGKE, Archiv, v, 318-14. 
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completely soaked, or waterlogged (€u8poyos)'. This condition was also brought about by 
seepage through the canal embankments’, an unavoidable danger in this type of irrigation. 
Or the land might become too salt (@Amupis) tor cultivation. In one instance reported by 
Menches, this alkaline condition of the soil was followed by the washing away of the top 
soil by the waters pouring over it*. Presumably in this instance the dike had broken. 

A less amount of the land became unproductive for grains by becoming dry*, Some of 
the land might become classified as unproductive merely because it was unsown’, although 
entirely capable of producing grain. This is proved by several instances in Menches’ reports 
of the unproductive lands, in which the land is classified as unsown and the additional 
statement is made that it later became dry“. 

Tn all probability, also, some of this category of unsown land arose by reversions to the 
state at the death of the lease-holders. Another way in which such arable land came to lie 
idle is illustrated in Menches’ report of 118-17 B.c.’, in which he explains the history of 
24 arvurae of unsown land. These 24 urvurae had once been the allotment of Timotheus, 
an ephodus, and had then been leased to une Amphicles who was tilling it in the 48th year 
of Euergetes IL (123-22 B.c.). In that year Amphicles was relieved of the lease on this 
allotment because an equal amount of arable seed land around other villages had been 
assigned aguinst his name. The 24 arourae then remained unleased and uncultivated from 
the year 48 to the year 51, when it was definitely classified as unproductive. In the 53rd 
year the village seribe made a notation that the land had become dry; and in that year it 
was leased out at a much reduced rent for pasturage purposes’. The amount of land of this 
type recorded in Menches’ reports—land potentially quite productive, but nevertheless 
unsown—is relatively small. Nevertheless, its appearance in his registers indicates that 
the government, at the time of the civil war and just after it, was encountering difficulties 
in getting the necessary amount of farm labour to bring about the maximum production in 
grain which it desired. As a constant policy it was to the interest of the imperial landlords, 
the Ptolemies, as represented by their fiscal manager the Dioecetes at Alexandria, to see tu 
it that as much as possible of the land classified as “ unproductive” should be brought back 
under cultivation’. The obligation of accomplishing this rested, ultimately, upon the village 
scribes, One of the conditions of the re-appointment of Menches to his position as village 
scribe of Kerkeosiris in 119 Be, was that he should take over the cultivation of 10 arourue 
of the vrdXAoyos, paying upon it the high rent of 5 artabue to the aroura®, In his report 
of 112 B.c, upon the “ unproductive ~ land in his village area” Menches enumerated small 
parcels of it which were being cultivated by the agents of Marres, the district scribe 
(roroypayparevs), and Horus, the royal scribe of the Arsinoite nome, The conclusion seems 


' Pp, Teb, 1, 60, 68, 79, 92, 106, 124; 61.b;, 92-3. See General Indes, xir, under €v3poxos and compare 
Appendix f, sect. 9, 574. 

2 P, Teb. 1, 74, 38-9. 

* P. Teb, 1, 74, 52; and pussibly 72, 78-9, where the “great dyke below Theognis” burst. 

+P, Teb. 1, 60, 74, 93. 
P, Teb. 1, 74.15; 75, 47. [judge that the dypyoros land of 74, 36 is the same as the da mopos. 
P. Teb. 1,61 (h), 110-14; also line 144, domopou ris €v Ta pa (eret) [xexepoevperys]. The restoration 
is taken from the corresponding passage in 64h (not included in the publication by the editors), 

7 P. Teb. 61 (b), 110-14. 

8 P, Teb, 72, 35-43, 

9 Rostovizerr, M., Studien cur Ges hichte des ramischen Kolonuts (Leipzig, 1910), 30, 

W Pp, Teb. 1, 10. UP. Teb. 1, 75, 32-2. 
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to be warranted that they, too, were obliged, as a requisite of appointment, to assume the 
cultivation of some land of the “ unproductive” category. 

There was another method of disposing of the unproductive land which accounted for a 
much larger percentage of the reclamations in the village area of Kerkeosiris, This was the 
system of letting it out to the peasants at greatly reduced rents for an indefinite period’. 
The village scribes attempted to lease parcels of this abandoned land, without compulsion, 
to such peasants as they could induce to assume the responsibility of reclamation at such 
a rental as would, presumably, permit a profit in return for the working of the land*. The 
parcels handled in this way Menches recorded as duvapévn eis picOwow ayOijvat*; or he 
stated that they had been rpoonyuérn or Tpoonyyedpern, Le., “returned” or “announced y 
to the Dioecetes as having been reclaimed. This announcement was necessary in order that 
the records sent to the Dioecetes might be clear and because the Dioecetes’ office must 
sanction any lease offered by the peasants on the basis of a reduced rent and sent down to 
it as recommended by the village scribes. In all questions of reduced rents the ultimate 
decision rested with the Dioecetes*. A difference was made in the amount of rent which the 
village scribes demanded from this “unproductive” land depending upon whether the land 
could be “worked down” (xatecpyacuévn, that is, planted to grains and legumes), or could 
only be “let out for pasturage and planting to hay crops” (dveipévn eis vopas al xopTo- 
vowas). In the first case the rent demanded ranged from 1 to 33 artabae to the aroura’, 
in the second case the customary rent was generally 1 artuba to the aroura. In long term 
leases of this second type the rent sometimes began at } or } an artaba to the aroura, 
remained at that rate for a specified term of years, but was eventually to be raised to 
1 artaba per aroura. 

The phrase used for the type of long period lease on the marginal lands which could only 
be rented as hay fields or as pastures for reclamation purposes was é« tis a&ias. The 
meaning of the phrase was evidently that a peasant lessee could be found for the land who 
would take it over “at its (productive) value”; and in all the preserved cases where the 
crops are given the land so rented was used as pasturage or for hay planting. This meaning 
of éx t75 déias is best seen in the use of a&ia in P. Teb. 1, 61b, 227. A question had been 
under discussion for two years in regard to certain lands in the Arsinoite nome held by 
catoecic soldiers, They should have been assigned land of poorer quality, but had apparently 
received thoroughly good arable land. Archibius, the Dioecetes, settled the matter by a 
sensible compromise, leaving the good land in the possession of the catoeci on condition that 
they should be assigned an equal amount of dry land that was unproductive. In his 
marginal note he makes this decision rest upon the understanding that the original land 
granted was arable land and that no magistrate had, at the time of assignment, signified 
that the assignment was “contrary to value” (ap’ a&iav)’, This can only mean “ the pro- 
ducing value of the land.” 

1 P. Teb. 74, 17-8, ex rips délas emi (uev) Ern € ava (npc) Kai cis Tov Aotrdv ypdvoy ava a; ef. lines 21-6, 
where the xougortAea cuts the rent down to } of an artaba per aroura for 5 years, an artaba for the next 
five and 1 artaba thereafter ; no. 75, lines 25-31 and 36-43; RostovrzEFr, Rum. Kolonat, 31. 

2 P. Teb. 1, 60, 77-80, 81-7 ; 74, 11-18, 21-6; 75, 25-31, 36-43. 3 P. Teb, 1, 74, 21. 

4 P. Teb. 1, 60, note to line 69 for the identity in meaning. 5 Rostovrzerr, Archie, v, 299. 

8 P. Teb. 1, 60, 77-80, ris xareipyacpévns at 1, 2}, 3 artabae ; 61b, 103-6 (average only), 3:3 artabue ; 
72, 64-5 (average only), 3-2+ artabae per aroura, In the last case the crop is named, being barley, beans 
and aracus. 


7 T accept here with confidence Crénert’s suggestion in Wochenschr, Al. Phil. (1903), 484, of the reading 
map a€iav for the rapa(:)riav of the editors. i 
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The number of cases of land rented €« ts a&ias which are recorded by Menches for his 
village district are few. The best example is to be found in P. Teb. 1, 74, which is a systematic 
report by Menches for the year 114-13 B.c. of the unproductive land at Kerkeosiris. 
Menches was able to deduct from the total of his abandoned (“unproductive”) acreage 
74 arourae of waterlogged land and 8} arourue of “unsown” which had been leased é« THs5 
a&las, on the following terms—for five years at $ an artuba per aroura, and for the remain- 
ing time at 1 artuba (P. Teb. 1, 74, 11-17 =75, 25-9). The next instance of his diminu- 
tion of the “unproductive ” land (ibid., lines 21-6) is noteworthy for our discussion. He is 
now able to bring to lease as productive land 30 urourae which had been unproductive 
since the year 131 B.c. This also was done under the system of leasing “according to its 
productive value (é« tis a&ias) fur pusturage and hay planting.” This lease “on the 
(production) value” was to run for five years at } artaba per aroura, for the five following 
years at $ an urtubu, and for the remaining time at 1 urtaba per aroura. In P. Teb. 60, 
81-5, the same elements appear for the leasing é« ts a€ias. The land is rented for rough 
pasturage and hay cropping at 1 urtaba per aroura. The term of the lease does nut here 
appear. 

Menches also records three cases in which protters to lease é« 7s a&ias had been 
reported to the Dioecetes' ottice, but were there being held up for a decision’, These cases are 
recorded in P. Teb. 1, 61b, 51-6; 98-100 (= 72, 55-61); and 110-14 (= 72, 35-45). While 
awaiting the Dioecetes’ decision upon the leasing é« t7js a€ias which he had recominended, 
Menches proceeded to rent out the land in question by a system of arbitrary assignment to 
a group of peasants for use as pasture land. Presumably this was a temporary measure, 
resorted tu only year by year. The rate paid by the peasants using these assigned lands 
was | artuba per urourd, which they paid as a group*. In all cases of this kind the land 
was definitely used as pasturage or for hay fields. There is one additional record of a plot 
listed among those which were awaiting a decision in the Dioecetes' office and meantime 
assigned arbitrarily to a group of peasants where Menches does not state that the question 
was whether it should be rented é« rs a&ias‘, This was a 15 uroura plot. Some other 
disposition than a long lease on the productive value may possibly have been in contem- 
plation for this particular picce. 

The extant materials seem to point tu one conclusion, namely, that the farm land rented 
éx Ths a€ias was abandoned land which had thereby become unproductive of rent to its 
owner, the state. It is now to be made productive of some rent, at least, and ultimately to 
be reclaimed as grain land, by pasturing cattle upon it or planting it to hay for a long 
period. The rent demanded from the land is the customary rent for hay crops to be found 
throughout Menches’ reports’. The leases are éx rijs a&ias, “based on the actual value,” in 


1 Line 22, ex rhs dias eis v[opas Kai.]. povouds and see the note of the editors. The intention of the 
povow. 
scribe efs voyas Kat yxoptovoyas is clear. 

2 The technical term for this was ev ovyxpioe. See P. Teb. 1, Appendix I, 8, 572. My understanding 
of these two cases is that the Divecetes’ office was not eager to resort to these long terin leases at the low 
rents of pasture land unless the situation absolutely required the application of the ék ths a&ias lease, 

3 The phrase for this form of pasturing the unproductive land under enforced lease 1s 8:4 rv Kara pépos 
yeopyav ex Tis yevouerns pos airots Suipecews or simply dia rdv Kara pépos yeopyov. For the meaning, 
Rostovizerr, Aolonut, 55 and WILCKEN, (@rundzuge, 277. 

4 P. Teb. 1, 6Lb, 70-7 (=72, 46-52). 

5 For the | artuba rent for hay land see the cases of the yépaos in the Index to P. Teb. rand compare 
WESTERMANN, The Dry Land in Ptolemaic und Roman Egypt, in Classical Philology, xvut, 34 ff. 
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the sense that they can be profitably used for pasturage purposes at the usual rate paid 
upon such land', Rostovtzeff was wrong in his belief that the system of renting €& a&ias 
was the first step on the way to declaring the land to be unproductive (i7ddoyor)’. Just 
the reverse is true. It was the first step in the process of reclamation, for eventual restora- 
tion to grain planting, of land already declared “ unproductive” tu the state. The customary 
cycle of events in the abandonment and reclamation of the plots of marginal cultivation 
was as follows: (a) overflooding or lack of water (€u8poxos or xépaos), or abandonment for 
any sort of economic reason ; (b) declaration of land as unproductive to the state (b7oXoyov), 
or held for decision by the Dioecetes (é€v cvyxpicer) and then declared biroAoyov by him ; 
(c) offers of peasants to lease “at the actual value” (é« rs a&ias) for use as pastures, 
or enforced cultivation by the peasants proportionally (yewpyovvtwy cata yépos) and for 
the same use; (d) final restoration of the land thus reclaimed to full rent as grain-producing 
land. 

One question immediately arises regarding these long term leases based on the produc- 
tion value. Would the peasants, to whom such leases were granted, be permitted to plant 
grain crops upon them within the period of their lease and still pay the low rate of one 
artaba or less? No direct evidence is at hand upon which an answer may be based. The 
logical supposition would be that they could not be so used within the terms of the é« ris 
a€ias lease. And the evidence of P. Teb. 1, 74, 21-6 supports this supposition by its 
definite statement that the land is rented on its productive value for pastures and hay 
pastures, 

We return to the decree of Hadrian. Between the accession of Hadrian upon 
August 11th of 117 a.p. and December of the same year, conditions existing in Egypt 
were such as to induce the Egyptian government, as represented by the Prefect and 
his bureaucrats’, to advise that certain portions of the royal, state and crown lands be 
leased under a system called car’ d&iav. If this type of lease was to be granted, it would 
result in an immediate reduction of the wheat rentals of the state on each parcel for which 
such a lease was accepted. Nevertheless the proposal received the Emperor's sanction and 
became imperial legislation, with the result that a very considérable number of applications 
for the new lease terms were received by the Egyptian government. Of these applications 
we have nine. It is not customary for landlords, whether states or individuals, to make 
voluntary reductions of rent without good and sufficient reasons. The reasons which are 
given in the extant leases reflect an unusual condition of inability of the peasant lessees to 
pay their rent upon the old terms. Why were the lessees of the state domains feeling 


! It was understood in the higher administrative offices that land rented ek rijs dias would be used for 
pasturage and hay planting. See in P. Teb. 1, 35-40, the marginal notation dvetoOa: éi rod Stouxyrod éx 
mms agias. 

2 In Archiv, v, 299. 

3 In his recent article upon the date of the founding of Aelia Capitolina by Hadrian, in the American 
Journal of Semitic Language and Literuture of July 1923, Professor William D. Gray has made use of an 
“hypothetical” visit of Hadrian to Egypt in 117-18 a.p. His argument is based upon the detailed know- 
ledge of Egyptian agricultural conditions displayed in the decree of Hadrian which we are now discussing, 
Professor Gray forgets that such legislation is local bureaucratic legislation, founded upon the centuries 
of experience amassed by the Egyptian governing organization before Hadrian’s time. It is this bureau 
with the Prefect at the head, which had the knowledge and experience of Egypt which was reflected a 
Hadrian’s legislation. All the legislation, however, emanated technically from the Emperor. The assump- 
tion of his presence in Egypt is unwarranted and unsupported. 
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oppressed by the burden of the rent at the old rate? Obviously we must reckon with the 
factors constantly operating in the Egyptian system of irrigation which would constantly 
tend to encroach upon the maximal production in grain desired by the government. Against 
these factors the application of insistent, unremitting human labour was necessary in order 
to keep the irrigation system in efficient operation. The constant agencies of disruption 
have already been explained in dealing with the situation represented in Menches’ records 
of the years 118-111 B.c. The factors of this type which were inherent in the irrigation 
system had not been obviated or weakened in the period between Menches and Hadrian. 
There is, moreover, another, and immediate extraneous similarity between the situation 
under Euergetes IT in 118 z.c. and that under Hadrian in 117-18 a.p. Just as the civil 
war between the Ptolemaic rulers was the background for the unusually large quantity of 
“unproductive ” land reported for the Kerkeosiris district by Menches (and partially the 
explanation therecf), so the political setting of Hadrian’s proclamation of early 118 A-p. 
was the Jewish outbreak in Egypt, which had begun in 115 A.D. and was not completely 
put down until after Hadrian had become emperor. For the recent additional information 
offered by the papyri upon this Jewish war I need only refer to Ulrich Wilcken’s 
presentation of the papyrological material and his convincing reconstruction of the 
situation’, 

Briefly the facts are these. While Trajan was engaged in the conquest of Mesopotamia 
the Jewish hatred of Roman rule, engendered by the destruction of Jerusalem’, broke into 
flame in his rear. In Egypt, Cyrene and Cyprus the rebellion raged‘, Beginning as a 
“movement ” (lovdai@v xivnots dvactaca) in Egypt in 115 a.p., it took on the proportions 
of a war (7roXeuov ov opetxpor) in the following year’. M. Rutilius Lupus, the then Prefect 
of Egypt, was allowed to remain in office. But the command of the war was handed over tu 
Marcius Turbo, a tried and capable commander. The Jews were successful at first in Upper 
Egypt, especially about the city of Heptakomia’, which is the provenience of the protters 
of lease of the year 118 A.D. There is no question about the severity of the war. The 
sending of an entire legion into Upper Egypt was necessary as a supporting force to the 
skeleton organization (probably the two legions, III Cyrenaica and XNIL Deiotariana) still 
remaining in Egypt’. 

The effect of the Jewish war upon agricultural conditions in Egypt is shown in in- 
teresting fashion by the request of Apollonius, strategus of the Apollonopolite nome, directed 
to the Prefect of that time, that he be granted leave of absence from his duties as strategus 


1 Rostovtzetf, followed by Kornemann in P. Giss. 24, believed that the peasants affected by Hadrian's 
decree were only the holders of land under compulsory lease. I find no proof for this view and consider it 
very unlikely that the state would have restricted the operation of the law to them alone. 

2 See ULricn WitcKEN, Zum Alecondrinischen Antisemitismus, in Abh. Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften, 1909, 792-99, and Grundzuge, 64-5, Chrest., 15-18. For the chronology of the events in Egypt, 
which is now firmly fixed, see WILCKEN in Hermes, XXVU, 472. 

3*WILcKES, Grundzuge, 64. For recent and most interesting evidence upon the Jewish question in 
Egypt under the early Empire see the publication of a letter of Claudius by H. Idris Bell in his Jews and 
Christians in Egypt, British Museum, 1924. 

4 ScnurER, Geschichte des judischen Volkes, 4th ed. (1901), 1, 662 ff 

5 Evsepivs, Hist. Eccles, wv, 2. Cf. A. Von PREMERSTEIN, Alevandriner und Juden ror Hadrian, 
Hermes, LVI, 305 ff. 

6 Witckex, Zum Alexandrinischen Antisemitismus, 198. 

7 WILCKEN, vbid. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, x1. 23 
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for sixty days', “For not only do all my personal affairs happen to be in a state of neglect 
because of my long absence (from home); but also because of the attack of the impious 
Jews nearly all the properties such as I have in the villages of the Hermopolite and in the 
metropolis have been damaged(?)? and they need taking in hand by me.” The properties 
of Apollonius in the villages certainly included agricultural holdings; and probably his 
farm holdings were on a large scale. 

Such was the particular situation existing in Egypt which called forth the bureaucratic 
decision to rent certain of the state lands «a7 a&tav. Rostovtzett’s conclusion that this 
decree of Hadrian contained a number of paragraphs, and was therefore a collection of 
‘“beneficences®,” is probably correct. Kornemann has attempted to reconstruct a second 
“ beneficence ” of the Emperor, out of the request of one of the lessees for release from the 
rent upon two portions of the small parcels he holds because they were avirrapxta, “no 
longer existing.” This idea of Kornemann should be abandoned. The peasant lessee, 
Boblilous by name, here refers to certain shore-lands along the Nile which had been carried 
away by the flood’, The regular administrative system would easily have taken care of 
such a case, either by striking the land off the books, on proof of the peasant’s statement 
that it was gone, or by declaring it to be taroXoyos. Boblilous merely takes the opportunity 
afforded by the fact that he is offering a new lease to notify the authorities that a portion 
of the state land which he was renting was irretrievably gone. 

The similarity of phraseology in the nine extant offers of 117-18 A.D. to lease xa’ 
a€/av does, I think, permit us to re-establish fairly well the ideas, though not the word- 
ing, of this particular paragraph of Hadrian’s edict. Those who work the “royal, public, 
and crown lands,” in case they are oppressed by the rent required from these lands‘, and 
the land does not bear so great a payment’, are permitted to work their fields car’ a&lav 
éxaotns®. This xca7’ a&iav lease is at a fixed rent of 14, artabae per aroura (ava dpraBnv 
a KO éxaoTns apovpas). 

Rostovtzeff has called attention to the close correspondence of this rate of payment to 
the normal tax upon land in private ownership (ééc@tx<7 yf) and upon the catoecic land 
under the Roman Empire’, and has suggested as a conjecture that Hadrian, in this 
Egyptian legislation, was perhaps consciously beginning to handle the waste lands in 
Egypt as a subdivision of the military allotments and the remaining land held in complete 
ownership”. I think that the reference to, and the suggested relationship with, the 1 artaba 
tax on catoecic land", despite the correspondence of the rate, is misleading. Against 


1 Published by Paul M. Meyer as P. Giss. 41. The date is lost ; but the then Prefect was. probably 
Rammius Martialis, and the request for commeatus, line 4, is to be dated within the years 117-120 a.v. 
T. Haterius Nepos is known to have been in office as Prefect on February 18, 121 a.p, See Lesquier’s list 
in Larmée romaine & Egypte, 513. 

2 There is a lacuna in the text at this point. 

3 Archiv, v, 299. See Kornemann’s introduction to P. Giss. 4-7, p. 23. 

+ KORNEMANN, op. cit., 25-7. 5 Ibid. . 

® Bapotpat rt (rocovrar) éxopion in P. Ryl. 96; P. Giss. 5; the three leases under P. Giss. 6; and 
P. Brem, 34. 

* Togotro réXecpa ob Baorae..(Sacrafovor) in P. Giss. 5; 6,1, u, 11; P. Brem. 34; P. Ryl. 96. 

8 P. Giss. 4, and P. Lips. Inv. 266. As explained before I understand xar’ dfiav éxdorns (apovpas to be 
supplied) in the sense “at a fixed rate per aroura based upon the actual production value.” 

® In Rim. Kolonat, 176. 10 Gp. cit., notes 2 and 4. 

" See for recent conclusive evidence on the 1 urtabu rent on eatoecic lands P. Ryl. 188, p. 234. 
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Rostovtzeff’s conjecture, based upon the likeness of rate, I offer the following considera- 
tions: 


1. There is no question of possible ownership raised in these offers to lease the state’s 
domains. 


2, As Rostovtzeff himself saw}, the rents might be restored, upon the proposal of a 
new leasing, to the old rate. 


3. Had the catoecic situation been in the mind of Hadrian, he would have used the 
established technical expression therefor, “ paying in wheat the artaba of the catoecic 
holders.” Instead of this the Hadrian leases refer us directly back to the old é« tHs 
a&ias leases of Menches’ time by the use of the phrase car’ a€iav. 


The rent of the Hadrian leases, 13, artubae per aroura, is obviously the same as the 
old rent at 1 artaba per aroura on land let out for pasturage purposes or cropping to hay, 
as quoted in the reports of Menches. The additional fraction is to be accounted for as the 
regular rpoopetpovueva or small additional carrying charges*. Since the land rented ex THs 
d&las by Menches could be rented for pasturage and hay crops at a profit, I offer the sug- 
gestion that this was still, in Hadrian’s time, the implied understanding carried by the 
phrase xat’ a€iav. In other words the “beneficence” of Hadrian lay solely in the fact that 
his decree permitted the peasants renting from the imperial domain to plant some parcels, 
which had formerly paid rent as grain land, to any kind of crop they wished to put in, even 
growing hay if they desired, or grazing them as rough pasture land, at the reduced rent 
which the government obtained from hay land. The peasants were relieved of the govern- 
ment pressure to plant the crown land in grains. This pressure had been exerted by the 
fact that the rent was regularly based upon some “old decree*” which required from the 
imperial domain, wherever possible, a rental income reckoned upon the supposition that 
the crop would be a grain crop. There is no statement in these leases which indicates that 
the peasants must use these plots for pasturage or hay planting. They could do so profit- 
ably, however, And it is particularly to be noted that the labour cost to the peasants would 
be greatly decreased should they do sv. 

There is no indication in any of these new leases permitted by Hadrian’s decree that 
the land under discussion was worn ont or potentially less productive than formerly. So 
far as the documents go these parcels might be of any of the three production categories, 
of “flooded,” “untlooded” (aBpoyos), or “dry*” Obviously, however, these are plots of 
“marginal cultivation,” which by virtue of bad position for irrigation, by poor quality of 
the soil, or for whatever economic reason, were the least productive to the state peasants 
from the standpoint of the labour expense which they were compelled to put into their 
cultivation. In all the complete examples of these leases except one there is a final clause 
stating that the “ unflooded ” land will be credited back to the peasants and one-half of the 
land which has been artificially irrigated. My understanding of this difficult passage is as 
follows: the peasant lessees protect themselves against the possibility of having to submit 


t Rom. Kolonat, 176, notes 2 and 4. 

2 Op. cit, 91-2 with references, especially to P. Brux. 1 in Musee Belye, vit (1904), 101-17. 

> RostovrzerF, Rom. Kolonut, 176. 

4°Ex tov madaiod mpoordyparos in P, Giss. 4, 9 and P. Lips, Iny., no. 266 Clrehir, v, 245), 

5 All of these leases, except in the one case in which the end is lost, deal with the possibility that some 
of the parcels may be of the “ nntlooded ” type. 
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to a re-adjustment of the rent, if the land should be of the “ unflooded ” type, by the inser- 
tion of a “customary clause” (cata 7 éfos) that the “unflooded” rate will not be applied 
to them. In case, however, they should irrigate artificially (éravrXeiv), implying that they 
would then plant to grains, they agree to pay the half of the “ unflooded ” rate of rent’. 

The new leases granted «ar’ afiay by Hadrian were all granted to state peasants upon 
land which they were already holding. This was not the case in the leases é& d&ias in 
Menches’ records, where the plots were abandoned lands. The extant leases under Hadrian’s 
decree are all offers to lease, made by individual request from, and on the definite assertion 
by, each lessee that the former rent was too heavy. It is clear that the government of 
Egypt would not accept the new lease at the customary rate of hay lands without satisfying 
itself by investigation that the peasant’s claim to being overburdened by the existing tax 
was a justified one. In the case of the Ptolemaic é« 7s a£€as leases we definitely know 
that such proffers were duly investigated in the Dioecetes’ office ; and the necessity of it 
under Hadrian’s decree is to be presumed. This in itself would greatly restrict the opera- 
tion of the “ beneficence” of Hadrian. 

One marked difference is to be noted in the legislation which resulted in the é« tTijs d£las 
leases of Menches’ reports and the «ar’ d&iav leases of Hadrian’s time. In the Ptolemaic 
treatment the fields to which the new rent was applied were already abandoned. Hadrian’s 
decree was an attempt to forestall abandonment. Complaints of the peasant renters that 
their fields would not bear the old rent exactions were met by a deep cut in the rent, a 
concession granted before the fields reverted into the “unproductive” category, This 
difference in the treatment of the problem of the fields of marginal production is most 
clearly seen in the decision taken-in the Dicecetes’ office in 118 z.c, regarding 27 arourae 
of land which no longer produced enough to pay a profit on the rents offered by the 
peasants in 159 B.c. Instead of meeting the realities of the situation by reducing their old 
rents, as Hadrian did in his time, the Ptolemaic system allowed the old rents to stand on 
the books against the land until it was, of necessity, declared totally unproductive. For 
some time previous to the abandonment it had been known that the rents demanded had 
overtaxed the power of the peasants to pay, [év tots €umlpooGev ypd[vois at atelvery [rods 
yewpryous |’. 

The question will arise whether the form of lease on the production value thus estab- 
lished for the periods 118 B.c. and 117-18 a.p. had been put into operation at any time 
between these two dates, The question cannot be answered except by the statement that 
we have no proof that it was resorted to in the intermediate period. If I understand 
Rostovtzeff correctly* he believes that Hadrian had revived, in this type of lease, a purely 
Ptolemaic land measure, reaching back over the intervening period of 150 years or more for 
his precedent; and that this type of revival was characteristic of the archaizing tendency 

‘See my explanation of the @8poxos and xépoos in Classical Philology, xv, 120-37 ; XVI, 169-88 ; 
XVII, 21, 36. There is a statement made by the editors of P. Ryl. 82 (113 a.p.) that certain regions about 
Tbion in the lesser Apollonopolite nome had fallen upon evil days, “caused perhaps by a succession of low 
Niles.” This cannot be accepted. In point of fact the irrigation officials in this document are reporting a 
particularly fortunate situation in which there are only 50 arourae of “ unflooded” land in their district ; 
and they promise to bring all of this under cultivation. The editors have been led astray by a misunder- 
standing of the a@8poyos yy. The low Niles of the last years of Trajan which Pierre Jouguet has accepted 
in the Aevve des études grecques, XXx11I (1920), 389, have no other basis than this misunderstanding. 


* Note the similarity of the reason given in the request for reduction of rent in the time of Hadrian. 
3 Rém. Kolonat, 176, note 4. 
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otherwise noticeable in Hadrian’s career. It is difficult to believe this. More reasonable is 
the supposition that, under stress of similar unusual necessity, the system of lease xat’ 
afiav had been used from time to time in the intervening period, and that its application 
had changed in the details brought out above, just as its technical name had been slightly 
changed. 

If we have stripped the land legislation of Hadrian in Egypt of all claim to praise as a 
measure of far-reaching social and economic significance, it nevertheless retains its claim to 
consideration as a piece of sound and enlightened economic opportunism, probably with 
well-established precedents behind it. This is also, in my judgment, the dominant character 
of the land legislation of Hadrian, called the Lee Hudriana de rudibus agris, applying to 
the domains in North Africa’, The outstanding features of Hadrian’s imperial policy were 
two: the abandonment of the imperialistic expansion su characteristic of his predecessor ; 
and the utmost attention to internal problems, particularly to the financial and general 
economic welfare of the Empire. The admirable study of the auwriliv of the imperial armies 
by G. L. Cheesman, based upon archaeological and epigraphical evidence, gives definite 
assurance of the policy of “passive defence” adopted by Hadrian and an insight into its 
methods*, The predominant interest of Hadrian in the economic prosperity of the Empire 
does not need re-stating. The imperial treasury must have been near to bankruptey when 
Hadrian took hold, due to the expansionist policy of Trajan’. In 118 a.p. the Emperor 
eancelled arrears in taxes owing to the fiscus amounting to 900,000,000 sesterces‘. This 
was a thoroughly realistic and sensible measure. Unrealizable credits upon the state’s 
books were being cleared away as the beginning of a sound financial policy. The application 
of the xar’ afiav leases to the marginal lands in Egypt preceded this general remission of 
back taxes; and it is an expression of the same realistic mind which could accept an imme- 
diate decrease in revenue, where such a loss was necessary in order to avoid a greater future 
decrease in production and revenue by land abandonment. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE, 


The understanding established above as to the general policy of Hadrian and his 
administrative advisers is borne out by a decree of the same emperor published by 
P. Jouguet in 1920°. This decree, also, applies solely to Egypt. Its original passage is 
probably to be dated in the spring of 136 a.p. After a series of low Niles and, consequently, 
of bad returns to the peasants, there had come an abundant overflow followed by heavy 
crops. Despite this fact the administrative authorities in Egypt obtained the Emperor’s 
sanction for a delay in the payment of the state returns in money for that particular year 
(tov fopov [Tov tov{tov) Tod étlous [Tov ap]yu[pe|xcv). For the tax-payers of the Thebaid, 
or Upper Egypt, the moratorium was for five years, for those of Central Egypt (the 


) BRuNs-GRADENWITZ, Fontes Juris Romani, 7th ed., nos. 115-16. I hope soon to present in successive 
papers, or in book form, my understanding of the meaning of Hadrian’s economic legislation in general. 
2G, L. CHEesmay, The Aucilia of the Roman Imperial Army, Oxford, 1914, 106-16. 
* Vita Hadrivni, 6, 5. See also B. W. HENDERSON, Life and Principate of the Emperor Hadrian, 1923, 
58-62, 
4 CLL, vt, 967. 
+P. Jovaver, Un edit d Hudrien, in Rerue des études qrecques XXX (1920), 374-402. 
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Heptanomia) for four years, for those of Lower Egypt three years. The document will later 
have to be treated in connection with the entire group of decrees of Hadrian which have an 
economic bearing. For the present we merely note that its significance seems to lie in what 
it does not grant. There is no reduction or delay granted in the payment of the rents and 
taxes in kind. The wheat rents of the state are unaffected. Second, there is no reduction 
even in the money revenue of the state, merely a delay in the money receipts. No doubt 
this moratorium on the money revenues of the one year was acceptable to the peasants of 
Egypt. But it supports the view that the economic policy of Hadrian’s administration was 
that of a sensible creditor rather than a generous one. 
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GREEK SCULPTURE IN PTOLEMAIU EGYPT 
By A, W. LAWRENCE 
With Plates XVII-XXIV. 


It has been said that an Alexandrian School existed with ideals markedly different 
from those of the rest of the Hellenistic worki'. This question must be settled if the 
development of Hellenistic sculpture is tu be traced: I have therefore collected what 


1 It might be useful to give references here to a few recent publications of importance for the general 
study of Graeco-Egyptian art (and indirectly of the sculpture), as Wace’s summary is no longer adequate 
(B.S.A., 1X, 1902-3, 211-242). Pagenstecher has produced a theory (Lundschaftl. Relief, Sitz. Heidelb. Akad., 
Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1919, 1 Abh.) that there were Alexandrian stucco originals behind the Roman bucolic 
reliefs whilst the heroic-mythological reliefs began in Asia at the same period. He himself notes the com- 
plete absence in the reliefs of anything reminiscent of Egypt, aud although the stuccoes might all have 
perished yet landscape elements should appear in other Alexandrian work, and he can find nothing of the 
surt except a few imperial terracottas showing apes and negroes climbing palm-trees. Sieveking’s idea (text 
to Br.-Br., 621-630, Postscript) that the bucolic scenes are merely /uter than the mythological seems to me 
therefore to hold good till further notice. (See also Prva, Jahrb., xx, 1905, 154). The so-called Alexandrian 
Grotesques have been dealt with by Wack (B.S..4., X, 1903-4, 103), and by Srevexine (Terrakotten der 
Summ. Loeb, text to Pl. 86) who attributes them to Asia Minor ; Pagenstecher’s view (Landschuftl. Rel., 39}, 
that they were made everywhere, is more plausible. University College, London, possesses a number of 
terracotta heads representing men of various nationalities from the foreign quarter of Memphis (PETRIE, 
Memphis, 1, 15, Pls. XXXV-XLIV; Palace of Apries, 16, Pls. XXVII-XXXIV). The early date proposed 
for them is obviously incorrect and it is probable that all are Hellenistic ; some certainly are (e.g., Mem phis, 
1, Pls. XLII, nos. 57-60, XLII, nos. 61-67 ; Palace, Pls, XXX, nos. 95-97, XXXI, nos. 98, 102, 105, 106). 
The Greek vases found with them (dfemphis, 1, Pl. XLVI, nos. 5, 6) and the satyr mask (dbdd., Pl. XLIX) 
confirm this dating. The majority of the so-called Graeco-Egyptian terracottas are known to belong to 
Roman times although some few may be Hellenistic (VaLD. Scumipt, Graesk-Aegyptiske Terrukotter ; 
WEBER, dg.-gr. Terrakotten ; K, M. Kaufmann’s catalogue of the Frankfort Ag. Terrakotten was repub- 
lished in 1915 under the title dy, Aoroplustik). The genuine Hellenistic terracotta is quite different, ¢.g., 
some from Alexandria, Bull. Société d’Alev., uo. 9 (711), 58; the one on the top of an urn (Fig. 17) was found 
with other urns which bore inscriptions of an early Ptolemy, probably Ptolemy ILI. 

In ceramics Alexandria seems to have had a good record, as might have been expected from what is 
known of the luxury of the city \CocrBy, Vuses «@ reliefs; Breccta, Alerundrea ad Aegyptum). The 
inscribed Hadra vases date between 284 and 249 (Pomtow, Berliner philolog. Wochenschrift, 1910, 1094, 
correcting Pagenstecher’s publication of them, A./.d4., x11, 1909, 387). It is surprising that Graeco- 
Egyptian jewelry was not of finer quality (cf. Guide du Musée du Caire, 1915, 438, a deserved condemnation); 
a few portrait-gems have been identified as Ptolemies or their queens ( FURTWANGLER, dnt. Gemmen, 
Pls. XXAT, no. 29; XXXII, nos. 10, 15, 16, 22, 31, 36; LAI, no. 47), and the Tazza Farnese in Naples 
seems to be second-century work done for the Egyptian market (op. cit., LIV-LV). 

The Sieglin excavations at Alexandria furnished Pagenstecher with the material for his researches into 
the source of the Pompeian mural decorations, (.llez. Studien, Site. Heidelb. Akad., Phil.-hist, K1., 1917, 
12 Abh., 20; and the later book .Vekropolis.) His opinion is that the First Pompeian Style originated in Alex- 
andria but spread quickly and became universal, but that there is no justification for seeing any Alexandrian 
influence in the subsequent styles : the Second Style does not begin (in Rome and Pompei) till the time of 
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remains of Graeco-Egyptian work in the round, and I wish people to look at the collection 
and see that it is bad’. 

In this paper I deal only with objects reputed to have been found in Egypt, and for the 
majority of the more remarkable ones an Egyptian provenance can be guaranteed. Collec- 
tions of Hellenistic work from the country may be seen in the museums of Alexandria, 
Cairo and Dresden, and in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek. Most pieces are small and 
obviously of careless execution, which bears out Brunn’s remark that one might as well 
expect to find a school of skating as a school of sculpture in a place like Alexandria where 
there is no good stone within reach. Schreiber’s theory after all is comparatively new and 
certainly original; as Cultrera? puts it, “ the general opinion before Schreiber wrote was that 
Alexandria really had no art of sculpture, and we shall probably have to return to this old 
opinion.” 

There is an argument on the other side to account for the paucity of the material from 
Alexandria itself: the land has subsided, some of the finest portions of the Ptolemaic city 
are now beneath the sea and the rest of it is so deep down below the modern town that not 


Sulla and meanwhile the Hellenic graves of Alexandria had become Egyptianized. Ippel disputes this view 
(Bronzefund von Galjib, 87), but the pettiness of the available material speaks for it. 

Some painted stelae of early Ptolemaic period are given in Nekropolis, 32; Alex. Studien, Pl. I, and 
A. J. Reryacu, Galutes dans Part ales., Mon. Piot, xvii, 1910, 37. 

A valuable find ‘at Memphis) was that of a large number of plaster-casts taken apparently from silver 
originals of various school» and dates within the limits of 350 and 220 B.c. One piece bears the signature 
of an artist Epimachus, the handwriting of which is ascribed to the first half of the third century; it and 
a possible portrait of Ptolemy III indicate the time at which the casts were made (Arch. Anz., 1907, 357; 
RUBENSOHN, Hellenist. Silbergerat in Gipsabgiissen ; some later finds are included iu Denki, d. Pelizaeus 
Mus., 140). The Berlin Museum has acquired two fine silver plates from Hermopolis with medallion heads 
of Heracles and a Maenad (PERNICE, Hellenist. Silbergefasse, 58 Winck. Berlin; he quotes, p. 22, an 
interesting description by Aristeas of a Ptolemaic dedication at Jerusalem). One may also note a badly- 
corroded silver cup from the Delta with Bacchic scenes in relief, Hellenistic according to PAGENSTECHER 
(Arch. Anz. 1907, 358 and Figs. 3,4). The Budapest Museum has two examples of gold- and silver-inlay, 
a Aydria with a frieze of Egyptian deities and a pan with a crocodile and hippopotamus fighting in a 
swamp that is full of plants and birds. They were found at Egyed in Hungary, but Hekler and von Bissing 
date them tu the middle of the third century B.c. (Juhres., XXIV, 1909, 28, 40, Pls. III, 1V). Egyptian deities 
were of course still used for decorative effect during the Empire, eg., on a glass sherd from Germany in 
the Karlsruhe Mus. (Der ober-germ.-rittis. Limes, 39, 18 ; Germania romana, 86, no. 5). 

The Greek moulds so common in Egypt mostly belong to early Roman times, but Edgar notes one which 
shows a fashion of hair-dressing that occurs on coins of the last Cleopatra (Jahres., 1x, 1906, 27). I mention 
them here because a large proportion of the Pelizaeus collection has been rashly attributed tu the Hellenistic 
period (RUBENSOBN, op. cit... 10; Denkm. Pel. M., 149). A recent visit to Hildesheim convinced me that 
the majority were demonstrably of imperial age ; a very few pieces might possibly be earlier, but none 
could be definitely proved to be so. The moulds were reported to have come from the sare group of ruined 
houses as the casts, but as they were the product of the oriental looting, no reliable information is available: 
in any case the view that they must be of the same date is untenable for some are admittedly as late as 
Antonine and the collection is obviously not homogeneous. 

An article in Art and Archaeology, Feb. 1924, 48, traces the growth of Greek influence in native 
architecture. 

1 Objects which I find undatable or unimportant have been omitted, eg., Prince Rupprecht’s head 
(Einz., 901-3), the supposed queen in Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek (Cat. Tillaeg, 1925, no. 317a, Billedtavler 
Xx11), and other catalogued material. 

2 Saggi sul? arte ellenistica, 1, xxxiii. 
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much has been discovered. But there is no reason to suppose that the amount of sculpture 
there was ever very considerable. It was a cosmopolitan place where most of the inhabitants 
were not Greeks, and most of the Greeks had no right of citizenship, and the citizenship had 
little political value?, There was no municipal autonomy after the Hellenic pattern; there 
was not even a boule: hence we do not find a demos voting the erection of monuments, 
and the artist’s hope of subsistence lay in orders from wealthy residents, who had few uses 
for sculpture. The royal patronage was chiefly given to native architects and sculptors who 
worked in the old Egyptian style, and yet 1t has become a commonplace that in this field 
“ Ptolemaic art is worse every way than Pharaonic*,’ a truth which should not encourage us 
to expect great things from the Greek sculptors whose livelihvod depended on the occasional 
needs of their fellow-countrymen in Alexandria or the provincial towns. It must be remem- 
bered too that the demand for high-class stone monuments and offerings was a relic of the 
old Aegean life and therefore was bound to disappear in the process of racial and cultural 
denationalization’, The assimilation of Hellenic and native art began quite early: the reliefs 
from the tomb of Petosiris (time of Philip Arrhidaeus, or c. 300 B.c.)* have a strong Greek 
flavour, and in the catacombs of Alexandria we find an Egyptian false-door as early as 200 
and a painting of Egyptian manner at about 180’. This helps to explain the aesthetic in- 
feriority of the Later Hellenistic statues, grave-stelae* and coins. 

My aim here will be to trace the history of sculpture in the round from Alexander's 
conquest to the second century B.c. Works of this period are usually small and poor, but 
most of them—especially the later ones—have a distinctive character. This applies to 
objects discovered, and presumably made, in all parts of the country’, and the designation 
« Alexandrian ” is therefore over-narrow. 


In the early years of the Greek occupation a certain number of sculptures seem to have 
been imported into Egypt, and others too were made there by artists fetched from abroad. 
The local style which was evolved in the presence of these sculptures naturall yowed something 
to each of the fourth century masters, but it was indebted most of all to Praxiteles. The life 
and seductiveness of a Praxitelean marble were largely the result of easily-acquired technical 
methods—a sfumuto rendering of flesh, a sleek but well-developed body, and ruugh-blocked 
hair—and any man who used these devices could be sure of producing a passably life-like 
effect. The impressionist style was accordingly popular in every Hellenistic country and not 
least so in Egypt: one of the earliest of these imitations of Praxiteles is a female head trom 
Memphis, which passed from the Naue Collection tothe Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek™( Pl. XVIII, 2). 


1 HocartH and Benson, Heport on Alex. Egypt. Expl. Fund Report, 1894-5, reprinted for Hellenic 
Sov. ; Breccta, Alex. ad Aegyptum, French edn., 1914, 54, etc. 

2 Breccia, 24; Manarry, Hist. of Egypt, tv (Under Ptol. Dyn.), 9. 

3 Breccia, 30. 

1 Hogarte, Wandering Scholar, 163-165. 

5 For which see IpRis BELL, Journal, 1922, 139. 

8 Found at Ashmunén in 1919. LeveBvRE, Tombewu de Petosiris; Springer, Aunstgesch., 1, 12th edn., 
(1923), Fig. 780. Other late tomb-reliefs, Journal, v, 1918, 280. 

7 PaGENSTECHER, .Vekropolis, 126, 184. 

8 See Pfuhl’s remarks on the history of the stelae, Ath. Mitth., xxv1, 1901, 303. 

9 The finds from the Memphis region are especially rich. 

© ARNDT, Zeitschrift d. Miinchner Alt.-vereins, 1897, 1, and lower part of Pl. I (3 views) ; N.C.G. Cat., 
no, 330 and (Billedtavler) Pl. XXIII ; Bull. Comm., 1897, 115, Figs. 2, 3. 
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It has not the modelling of a first-class work, but the softness of the technique glozes over its 
imperfections. The languid Dresden head! (Pl. XVIII, 4), contemplative and smiling, with 
half-closed eyes, can also be ascribed to a successor of Praxiteles. It is not unlike a head 
from Cyzicus in the same museum*. But Praxiteles’ was not the only influence in the studios 
of Egypt. Lysippus has to be taken into account (eg., a plaster head of a youth in Rostock*) 
as well as the various authors of the portraits of Alexander, of whom many heads are found 
in Rgypt*. Moreover Pfuh! has shown that the earliest examples of Alexandrian grave-stones 
are the work of Athenians*. As for Bryaxis, the Serapis is the sort of work we might expect 
from him, but the attribution does not rest on any firm foundation and the statue has even 
been placed (on external evidence) as late as the reigns of Ptolemy IV or VI*. A bearded 
Zeus (or Asclepius) in the Alexandria Museum’, too, is of the fourth century “ Otricoli” type 
which cannot be ascribed with certainty to any known artist. The style of Scopas may be 
recognized in the head of a youth at Alexandria‘, whilst there are traces of both Scopas 
and Lysippus in another young man at Copenhagen’: in him their vigour is combined with 
a softening pensiveness that comes from the Praxitelean heritage. A like blending of different 
traditions may be seen in a good little figure of a satyr in the Cairo Museum”: this shows 
Praxitelean influence in the face, but it is more bumpy than a work of pre-Hellenistic times 
would have been, and the body too is heavy though carefully muscled. This bumpiness is 
a typical feature in art of the end of the fourth century, and more so in Egypt than else- 
where. We find it in a small Dresden head" which otherwise reminds one of both Agias 
and Apoxyomenos. It has a wide face and flat cheeks, the nose is straight and of equal 
width throughout its length, the nostrils are deeply set in, and there is a great dimple 
below the mouth. The brows roll down and heavily overshadow the outer corners of the 
eyes, while the temples are hollow and there is a prominent lump of flesh above the nose. 
The hair is not carved and must have been supplied in plaster. A better work of similar 
tendencies is the head of a bearded god at Alexandria” (Pl. XIX, 3), which at a first glance 
achieves a fine impression of dignity and power, but strikes one as weak on more acquaint- 
ance. It has the overhanging brows and the thick nose, the morbidezza and the careless 


1 HERRMANN, no. 137; drek. Anz. 1891, 25 (drawing) ; ARNDT, Zeitschr. d. Munch, Alt.-ver., 1897, 1, 
Fig. 3 (photo.); a cast in Ashmolean. Found at Gizah. 

2 Rev. arch., Sxv, 1894 u, Pls. XVII-XVIII; dred. Anz, 1894, 28,10; Bacny-Brtckuann, 390. 

3 Arch. Anz., 1918, 112 and Fig. 2. On the Lysippic influence, Alex. Studien, Part 11. 

4 Collected by ScHREIBER, Strena Helbigiuna, 277, and Bildn. Alex. Cf. sale cat. Coll. Lambros-Dattari, 
no, 354, Pl. XX XIII, no. 317, Pl. XXXY. 

4 Ath. Mitth., XXv1, 1901, 264. 

8 Levy, Sarapis, Rev. de Vhist. des religions, 1913, 61 ; SETHE, Sarapis, 19. Stylistically it goes with the 
Dionysus from the Thrasyllus Mon. (Ath. Mitth., x11, 1888, Pl. VIII); the copy to trust is the statue in 
Alexandria (Ath. Mitth., xxx1, 1906, Pls. VI, VII). 

7 Rm. 12, no. 36; Breccta, 203, Fig. 73; text to Br.-Br., 605, Fig. 6; Six, J.H#.S., xu, 1922, 31, Pl. I, 
is unaware that it is a replica of the Otricoli Zeus and attributes to Bryaxis ; Poutsry, Coll. Ustinow, 16 
(dealing with a copy from Gaza in Christiania Mus. ). 

8 Rm. 12, no. 16; Breccta, 191, Fig. 62. Found at Alexandria? By the courtesy of Dr. Breccia I am 
enabled to publish this and other objects in his museum. 

9 N.C.G, Cat, (Tillaeg, 1914 and 1925), no. 262a, (T7llaeg) Pl. IV; Vaup. Scuwipz, Gr.- Aegyptisk 
Terrakotter, Fig. 198. 

0 Epear, Cat. Gr, Sculpture, no, 27447, 9 and Pl. IV; Arch. Anz, 1901, 199, no. 5 and Fig. 2. 

 Minchner Jahrb., x, 1916/7, 182, Fig. 3 (SIEVEKING). 

Rm. 12, no. 37; Breccra, 203. 
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hair—all the stock elements of an “impressive” work of the school—but there is something 
feeble about those deep-set eyes and the half-open mouth. 

The straining after effect, with the consequent exaggeration and distortion of the 
features, can be dated to the early third century : the coins of Ptolemy I have it so markedly 
as to look like caricatures. There is a head in Thera! which strongly resembles that on 
his coins, and as its provenance is a Ptolemaic building in an Egyptian protectorate there 
is every reason to accept the attribution. Unfortunately it is in very poor condition, and in 
point of fact the best portrait of him is on a plaster-cast from a plaque that belongs to the 
Memphis find which is now in Hildesheim? and is thereby dated to before 220. There is no 
reason to suppose that the plaque was modelled in his life-time, and it gave in fact an ideal 
representation. 

The original group of Aphrodite and the Triton can be stylistically connected, as Wace 
has shown, with the “Antioch” of Eutychides, which is probably of 296 B.c. The Dresden 
copy* (Pl. XX) might be almost contemporary; a statuette in the Cairo Museum‘ seems 
to give a later version of the Aphrodite, who now has become a slim maiden with a quietly 
beautiful face. The Dresden figure is headless: the body is conventional and somewhat 
thick. The Triton too is sturdily built, though his muscles are slurred over; but the dis- 
proportionate width of the thighs is no doubt a muddle of the copyist’s. The face and 
neck have been drastically cleaned, though we can still see enough to make a description 
worth while. The forehead is fleshy and he has heavy brows overshadowing the outer corners 
of the eyes, while the inner corners are very deeply set (so that the place of the eyes is 
really supplied by shadow), also he has a down-turned mouth with prominent lips and a 
big dimple below, and fat cheeks into which the nose is sunk. 

A head of Alexander in the Alexandria Museum? (PI. XXJI) is flatter and more careless, 
but can be classed with the Triton. It is in fact an ideal work and does not claim to be a 
portrait. For other specimens of semi-portraiture we can take a head in the Ny Carlsberg 
collection® (Pl. XVIII, 1) and another in the Louvre’ (Pl. XXII). With these things one 
feels that the expression was specially assumed for the occasion. It was the fashion then 
throughout the Hellenistic world for a portrait to look strained and violent, but it shows up 
worse in Egypt than elsewhere because so often there is nothing in a head from Egypt 
except the expression. I mean that the facility of their impressionist technique had induced 
sculptors to neglect detail in their modelling and trust to the soft finish to conceal the fact 
that they had put no more work than they could help into the different parts of the face but 
merely made it up of various blank planes. Compare one of these heads with the “Seleucus” 


! Thera, I, 245, text fig. and Pl, XAT. 

2 Arch. Anz., 1907, 368, Fig. 7; Denkm. d. Pelizueus Mus., Figs. 56, 57; RcBensoun, Hellenist, Silber- 
gerat, no. 32, Pl. VI. Cf. the other head, no. 12, Pl. X. The Louvre marble portrait is dismissed by 
Dicsixs, J.HS., XXXIV, 1914, 295, in an article which assembles the supposed heads of early Ptolemies and 
deals fully with the question of facial resemblance. 

3 HERRMANN, no. 196; Wace, B.S.A., 1x, 1902/3, 221, Fig. 1; Dickiys, Hellenistic Sculpture, Fig. 25. 
Came from Alexandria, and I do not perceive that it differs at all from Graeco-Egyptian work ; I have seen 
a torso found in the Delta which was of Polyclitan type but similar to the Dresden group in marble, surface 
and dowel-system. 

+ Cat. no. 27454, Pl. VI; Maspero, Guide du Musée (1915), Fig. 83. Said to be from Alexandria. 

> Rm. 12, no. 16a; Breccra, 191. Found in Alexandria. 

6 N.C.G. Cat., no. 493 and Pl. XXXIILT; Arypr-Br., Portr., 577. From Memphis. 

* Cat. no. 3168; WaLpstEIn, Gr. Sculp. and Modern Art, Pl. XXXIX. Boxer’s ears. 
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bust at Naples’, the original of which belonged to much the same period but to a different 
school, and the poverty of the Graeco-Egyptian head will be obvious. The “Seleucus” is done 
with great attention to all such details as the shape of the mouth, the ears, the furrows in 
the cheeks, and every bit of it is full of meaning, whereas if the other head were found 
in fragments it would scarcely seem worth while to fit them up again. Especially noteworthy 
is the contrast in the eyes, the “ Seleucus” eyes so excellently accurate and life-like, and the 
other's quite empty of intelligence, mere spaces. But in marble with a high polish this kind 
of sculpture is fairly successful; I give as examples a small Alexander head? (PI. XVIII, 3) 
which has a surface like melting wax, and that supreme piece of bad illusionist work, the 
Sieglin Head*, which is so designed as to require the minimum of modelling and that in 
straight lines. 

There is a queer little group of Bellerophon on Pegasus of which we have a headless 
example in Alexandria‘ (Pl. XX) and another (of barbarous execution) at Homs of 
Barbary’; a relief at Budapest® might go back to the same original. The head at Homs 
is indeterminate, but the general feel of the thing would incline one to put it in the 
“violent” period, and the drapery is consonant with such a dating. Further confirmation is 
afforded by a relief which von Bissing ascribes to the first decades of the third century, and 
Pagenstecher’ accepts as Early Hellenistic: as befits a conventional sepulchral subject the 
treatment is more conventional than in the Bellerophon (e.g., the mane is hogged instead of 
long and tangled), but the similarity is sufficient to make it reasonable to consider them 
contemporary. 

The faint Lionardo smile of fourth-century women gave place to a passionate intensity of 
gaze which finds its counterpart in the male heads we have discussed. Such female heads 
are numerous, especially in the Egyptian museums, but most of them are small and of poor 
workmanship, and hence unpublished*. The hair was usually supplied in stucco; they have 
a straight nose and a deep long dimple under a pouting mouth. The craftsmen had a trick 
of tilting the head into some strained position in order to heighten the expression, which as 
a matter of fact often degenerated in their unskilful hands into one of mere sulkiness. 
Similar sculpture appears to have been made in other Hellenistic countries (some heads are 
found in S. Russia”), but the better kind of Egyptian work is unmistakable. A statuette of 
Aphrodite, in the Cairo Museum", gives us one of these passionate heads in conjunction with 


1 Guida, 890 ; HEKLER, 68 ; DeuBricn, Ant. Portr., Pl. 22, Figs. 11, 15. 

? Alex, Mus. Rm. 12, Case B, no. 22; Scurerper, Bildn. Alex., Pl. II D, 2 (from a cast). 

3 ScHREIBER, op. cit., Pl. ITC; Bernovtnu, Darstellungen Alex. Figs. 7, 8; B.S.A., Xxt, 1914/6, 
Pl. TIL, 8. From Alexandria. I regret that I only know it from the photographs and am somewhat vague 
as to the date of it. 

+ Rm. 16, no. 32; Breccta, 224; drceh, Anz., 1896, 93, Fig. 3. 

5 Notiziario arch., UI, 1922, 81 and Fig. 10. 
Az antitk Plasztikat (1920), Rm. 11, no. 61, with plate at end. 
AVekropolis, 5 and Fig. 2. Bought in Cairo, but the material is Alexandrian stone. 
For typical examples see Jahrb., xxIv, 1909, 83, Fig. 12; and the head from Lower Egypt, N.C.G. 
Cat. (Tillaeg, 1914 and 1925), no. 330a, (7Wlaeg) Pl. VI, also ill. Vaup. Scamtpt, Gr.-Aeg. Terrak., Fig 195. 

* This habit of finishing things in stucco has been put down to a desire to economize in marble, which 
is not found in Lower Egypt and so was naturally expensive there. But in most cases the quantity saved 
is infinitesimal, and the practice was employed in other countries where marble was abundant. It seems 
therefore to have been a device to save labour rather than material. 

10 Arch, Anz, 1913, 215, Figs. 63, 64; 1914, 206, Fig. 1. 

1 Cat. no. 27458, Pl. VI; Bull. Comm., 1897, 113, Fig. 1. From Koptos. 
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a fleshy type of body. Another, a diademed head of uncertain sex in Rostock’, goes back to 
the same original as a Helios copied in the school of Aphrodisias. The finest of them all is 
a head of a goddess which was discovered in the Serapeum and is now in the Alexandria 
Museum? (Pl. XXI). I have mentioned the Naue Head as an example of what Graeco- 
Egyptian art was at its beginning; comparison with it will show how far the school had 
discarded its early ideals in the evolution of a new if eclectic type. If it were safe to judge 
by a single instance one might say that the new style did not come into vogue until 300, 
for we have a female statuette* which retains the calm and happy face, while its pose inclines 
to the pathetic, and its drapery resembles the “ Antioch” in Budapest and the Themis of 
Rhamnus. 

There is also a group in Alexandria‘ which has been interpreted as Queen Berenice I 
mourning for her daughter: if this were correct it would have been carved at about 238. 
But it might equally well be an ordinary sepulchral monument; in style and material 
(local nummulitic limestone) it is comparable to the stele of two Pisidian women’ and other 
early Alexandrian grave-stones. The faces are in a damaged condition, but they seem to 
have been of much the same type as the Serapeum head, with coarse wide features. The 
date, judging by the grave-stones, should be somewhere around 238; there are moreover 
two painted stelae from Pagasae which have similar figures, and Arvanitopoullos says they 
belong epigraphically to the second half of the century; he is inclined to put one before 225 
and the other just after it®. Another limestone funerary statue, a half-length female figure 
in the Egyptian collection at Athens’, is also paralleled on the Pagasae stelae, but its pro- 
truding eyes and blank features suggest that it might be later by a generation or two. 

The over-emotional ideals of this school were bound to be modified. A revolt against 
the violent male type is already evidenced in the later coins of Ptolemy II* (284-247). 
With their help Edgar has identified a limestone statue in Cairo® as a portrait of him. The 
surface is in a bad state, but the figure is evidently that of a king and the face is what 
might be expected in this reign: there is still plenty of strength there but the exaggerated 
masculinity of the older work is toned down. It is by no means a realistic portrait, in fact 
the treatment is analogous to that of the Cairo statuette of Heracles wearing the lion-skin 
as a hood, a “face of pronouncedly Hellenistic type with lumpy modelling”.” Dickins 
identifies the Louvre head called Soter as Ptolemy II”, and Edgar also recognizes him and 
his wife in two bronze statuettes in the British Museum™. It is good enough stylistically: 


! Arch, Anz, 1918, 114 and Fig. 3. 2 Rm. 12, no, 20; Breccia, 100, Fig. 24, 193. 

3 Cairo Mus,, Cat. no. 27464, Pl. VI. Found at Memphis. 

4 Breccra, 313, Fig. 196 : Journ, internat. numism., 1, 1898, Pl. 10; Aon. Prot, tv, 1899, 230, Pl. XIX; 
CoLLienon, Statues funér., 187, Fig. 114. 

4 Prva, Ath. Mitth., xxv1, 1901, 258, Pl, XVIII, 2. For other stelae see elsewhere in the same article. 

& Volo Mus., Cat. nos. 20, 125. 

7 Svoronos, Journ. taternat. numism., 1, 1898, 228, Pl. LX, identities as Berenice IT. 

8 Especially those with heads of Soter and Berenice, and himself and Arsinoe. (B.M. Cat., Ptol., 
Pl. VII, 1-4; Svoronos, Atinzen der Ptol., 91, Pl. 14, dates them from 271 onwards.) 

9 J.H.S., xxxut, 1913, 50, Pl. IT; better illustrated by Martant, Nottz. urch., 111, 1922, 13, Figs. 9-11. 
From Aphroditopolis. 

0 Cat. no. 27446, PL IV. Found at Memphis. 

u JAS, Xxxiv, 1914, 995, 297, Fig. 1; DELBRUK, Ant. Portrdits, Pl. 23. 

2 J.HS., xxvi, 1906, 281, Pl. XVIIE. Prrprizet (Bronzes de la Coll. Fouquet, 39) doubts their repre- 
senting Ptolemies, which is rather uncalled-for since the attributes are all in favour of this interpretation 
(as Edgar says, J.H.S., XXXII, 1913, 52. n. 4). 
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the eyes seem rather sharp, the male body is heavy and the other resembles those glazed 
vases, of Alexandrian manufacture and advanced third century date, which bear figures of 
queens in relief’. It is probably the same king who appears on the “ Alexander Cameo” at 
Vienna?: somewhat of the heavy-brow mannerism survives, for both sexes, and his eye 1s 
deep-set ; on the other hand the intensity of Soter’s time is absent and a certain amount 
of blankness has crept in. The Petrograd cameo® I only know from photographs, and I hold 
no views regarding it. There is said too to be a marble head of Ptolemy II in the Sieglin 
Collection, but I do not know it. 

Of Ptolemy III there may be several portraits extant. The best is a colossal basalt head 
in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek*, an open-faced thing and pleasant after its Mussolini pre- 
decessors. I have no faith in the clumsy little granite head in the Terme®. Breccia adds 
a head and a bust in Alexandria*; their wide eyes with sharply outlined upper lids and the 
breadth and general emptiness of the faces would suit the period. I do not propose to enter 
into the question of their resemblance; great latitude must be allowed as the average royal 
portrait was of course executed from memory and it is doubtful whether a canonical type 
existed for anybody except Soter. In the case of one of the plaster-casts in Hildesheim’ we 
have external evidence in favour of the identification. 

I am inclined to put the Young Warrior of the Alexandria Museum? at about this time. 
It is an attempt to achieve an animated expression without distorting the features: “the 
architectural effect of head and face is obtained by the use of straight lines.’ The bronze 
portrait of a lady in Boston’ also finds its right place here (Pl. XXIII). 

To a large extent the artistic movement that produced all these sculptures was a reaction 
to naturalism. The course of events may be observed on the coins, whose highest pitch of 
realistic portraiture is attained in the gold pieces struck by Ptolemy IV (221-203); the 
beginnings of the naturalistic school can be placed before 250 (on the strength of the coins 
of Ptolemy II") and by the last quarter of the century it was fully developed. It favoured 
more pensive types of face than its contemporary, the realistic school of Pergamon”. For 


1 Coursy, Vases a reliefs, 509. 

? FURTWANGLER, Gemmen, Pl. 53,1; Bernouitu, Durstell. Alex., 130, Pl. VIIL 1. 

? Furtw., Pl. 53, 2; BerNovrn.t, 126, Pl. IX 1. 

+ Arypt, Glypt., Pl. 208; accepted as Ptolemy III by Dickins, J.HS., XXXIV, 1914, 297, Fig. 4. 3, 299. 

5 PARIBENI, Gurda, no. 564; Arch. {nz 1911, 168, Fig. 5. 

6 Rm. 12, nos. 15, 15a; Breccta, 196, Fig. 67; English edn., Figs. 85-87. 

7 Rupensown, Hellenist. Silbergertit, no. 138, Pl. X. From Memphis. The collection of casts was 
gathered during this generation, and a large proportion of the original silver-work was probably of con- 
temporary Egyptian make; it might be possible even to ascribe a number of pieces ( bust-medallions) to 
one hand, perhaps that of the master of the shop. 

§ Rm. 12, no. 18; Breccia, 192, Figs. 63, 64. The pupils are indicated, which in Egypt is not a proof 
of Roman date. 

® Cat. no. 56; FRoEHNER, Coll. Tyszktewicz (Munich edn.), Pls. XXXAIII, XXXNIV; CHasz, Sculpture 
in Amer, Fig. 160. From Memphis or near it. Photograph by Prof, Clarence Kennedy of Smith College; 
for the use of it and the views of the other two Boston heads I am indebted to Dr. Caskey and the Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

10 BLM. Cat., Péol., PL XV; Svoronos, Miinzen der Ptol., Pls. UXXV-LXXVIL. 

1 Svoronos, as I said above, dates the better coins from 271 onwards, 

2 But terracottas found at Hadra give Pergamene types of Gauls and satyrs (BREccIA, 260, Figs. 120, 
121; Mon. Piot, xvi, 1910, Pl. VITI), and there is a sufficiently Pergamene statuette of a satyr in Cairo, 
found in Egypt (fon, Piot, 76, Fig. 15; Rayer, Mon. de Cart ant., Pl. 85, no. 7), as well as the famous head 
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pure realism its masterpiece is a wonderful fragment in Alexandria, perhaps the portrait 
of Berenice II! (Pl. XXIII). I should like to remark on the presence here of a number of 
traditional devices of the Graeco-Egyptian sculptor, the wide face and thick cheeks which 
reveal no signs of the bone beneath, the lack of detail except in the most significant features, 
the sketchiness of the less conspicuous parts of the hair. A characteristic of late rather than 
early times is the prominence and sharpness of the upper eyelid. 

A pair of heads in Boston? (Pl. XXIV) have been rightly identified as Ptolemy IV and 
his wife. The woman is interesting; the other is not a good piece of work, but it conveys a 
correct impression of the miserable man. The “Harpocrates” gem produced by Blum* does 
not look to meas though it resembled him. More supposed portraits, on a mould in Cairo* 
and on the relief of the “ Apotheosis of Homer®”, have been sufficiently condemned by 
others. 

Sculpture in Egypt nuw begins to go downhill. Coins of Ptolemy V suggest that heads 
with vacant faces and wide yet carefully-imvdelled eyes should be put in the first half of the 
second century, e.g., the Naples bronze which used to be described as Ptolemy II*. A head 
of a goddess in the Berlin Museum’ may be taken as the corresponding female type., The 
eyes are large and blank, with the upper eyelid prominent, and are set far back from the 
nose; the mouth is pouting; nose and forehead run at different angles so that the profile is 
very unclassic; there is a notable lack of modelling in the face. Somewhat similar is a 
horned female head in Hildesheim® (Pl. XIX, 2) which has been compared to Damophon’s 
work. Here the face is heavy, the nose thick, the upper eyelid prominent; the lips are 
pushed out and the hollow beneath the mouth is so deep that the chin seems to stick out 
like a plum. The hair is sketchy and the ears have an unfinished appearance (especially 
the right). Perhaps a female head in the Warocqué Collection’ may belong to the same 
class: I cannot tell trom the reproduction. 

A half-length funerary statue of a woman from Thera’, an Egyptian protectorate, has 
transparent drapery such as was invented towards the middle of the second century; from 
the stiffness of the pose one would put it before the Cleopatra at Delos, a work of 1838/7". 


of a Gaul which is rumoured to have come from either Thasos or the Fayytim (ScHREIBER, (fallierkopf ; 
Mon. Piot, 67, Pl. VIL; Dicxiys, Hellen. Serlp., Fig. 6). 

1 Rm. 12, no. 21; Breccra, 194. A related type occurs on a gem, FURTWANGLER, .taf, Gemmen, 
Pl. AXXI 29; XXXII 34. 

2 Cat. nos. 57,58; Deutinn, Jowre. internut. avi, HI, 1900, 313, Pls, 15, 16; found in Egypt, probably 
between Hadra and Canopus. 

3 BCH, XXx1x, 1915, 17, 

+ Suggested by Havser, Jahresh., vil, 1905, 83 ; see Edgar's reply in the next vol., 27, 

3 Dicxrys, J.A.S., XXXIV, 1914, 301; Hauser tries a new identification, Juhresh., v1, 1905, 85, with a 
cuin of Alexander Bala, but Lippold rejects it, Rom. Mitth., Xxxiu, 1918, 77. 

6 HEKLER, 78a; Wack, J.A.S., xxv, 1905, 91, Pl. VIIT 1, says the style is late 3rd cent.; Dickrns, 
J.H.S., XXXIV, 1914, 296, points out that it does not resemble Ptol. IL; Ieper, Bronzefund von Galjib, 65, 
compares coin-portraits of Ptol. V and VI. From Herculaneum. 

* K. Beschr., 1478. From Egypt. 

8 Denk. d. Pelizaens Mus, no. 1776. Island marble: ht. 45cm.: bought in Egypt. I am much 
indebted to the Director, Prof. Dr. Roeder, for allowing me to publish it. 

9 Cat. no 161; Hacsmr, Berliner philol. Wochenschrift, 1905, 70. From Memphis ; made out of a column- 
bane. 

10 Nat. Mus., Athens. Kavvapras, Cat. nu. 780 ; -/uhresh., 1, 1898, 4, Fig. 2; CoLianon, Statues funer., 
Fig. 190. Found with sepulchral inscription, C./-G., XU, 3, no. 873, 

BCH, Xxxt, 1907, 4145, Fig. 9; COoLLiGNnoy, op. cit., Fig. 188, 
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These half-length female figures appear to belong to the Egyptian sphere of influence, thus 
we have the Athens one from Egypt! (which may as well be contemporary with this as earlier) 
and others from Thera itself and Anaphe, Melos, and Cyrene”. 

For the last hundred years of Ptolemaic rule the coins are of no assistance, except in so 
far as they lead us to expect that there will be no sculpture of aesthetic value. The Greeks 
are now losing their sense of nationality; they give Egyptian names to their children, they 
intermarry with the natives, they adopt Egyptian designs for their votive offerings and 
their tombs’. It would be tiresome to deal at length with the art of such Levantine 
decadence. 

The great blankness of the face is the most distinctive feature of the Antoniades Head 
in the Alexandria Museum‘. A second century date is probable for a female head (? portrait 
of a queen) in Copenhagen®. It is also the most likely on various grounds for the Cairo 
Siren*. This strange figure is the only visible member of a monument which lies befure the 
Serapeum at Memphis and consists of eleven statues of famous men and a group of animals 
and monstrous creatures of unknown import. They were dug up by Mariette, who took some 
very bad drawings of them and buried them again, with the exception of the Siren. He 
stated that they were covered with Greek graffiti, so it should be possible to determine the 
age of the monument if it were re-excavated. 

The so-called Ptolemy I of Copenhagen’ should probably come late in the second century. 
Milne thinks it might be Soter I] who reigned in Egypt 116-108 and 88-80. Among the 
better specimens of Late Hellenistic work are the alabaster head of Alexander in Cairo’, the 
bronze Apollo in the British Museum’, and a female head in Alexandria” (Pl. XIX, 1), which 
is chiefly remarkable for the elaborate ornamentation of the hair: it has the heads of a lion 
and bull to either side and wears a complicated crown with a crescent on top. 

In Ippel’s study™ of the bronze statuettes from Kalydb (the stock of a country goldsmith 
a day’s journey from Memphis), he tries to date them at c. 200 B.c. or earlier on the grounds 
that they show no Neo-Attic or archaistic tendencies and that they are often reminiscent 


1 Journ. internat. numism., 1, 1898, Pl. 9. 

2 Jahresh., 1, 1898, 5. 

3 Journal, 1922, 139; PacenstecneR, Nekropolis, It is interesting to know that a granite head in 
Egyptian style has been discovered in Aegina harbour ; it bears a hieroglyphic inscription of Ptolemy VI, 
and one wonders what it was doing there (Ath. Mitth., x11, 1887, 212, Pls. VII, VIII ; now in Nat. Mus., 
Athens). The king may have had a liking for foreign arts, if it is true that he is the man represented on 
a semi-Parthian gem in Paris wearing the crown of Egypt. (KURTWANGLER, Ant. Gemmen, P]. XXXI 25 ; 
Lippo.p, Gemmen, P}. LXX 5.) 

+ Rm. 12, Lge. case A, no. 5; Breccta, 195, Fig. 66. 

3 N.C.G. Cat. (and Tillaeg, 1914 and 1925), no. 278, Pl. XX; Poulsen identifies tentatively as one of 
the wives of Euergetes IT (127-117); or, he says, she might be a personification of Africa, 

6 Cat. no. 27506, Pl. VITL; Masrmro, Guide (1915), Fig. 80. Bull. Comm., 1897, 123, and Cat., 28 n., 
for the evidence in favour of a second century dating. WitcKEy, Jahrb., xxx1, 1917, 149, gives a long 
discussion of the whole monument ; for the date see 198.—Note that the eyes have the pupils marked. 

7 N.C.G. Cat. (Tillaeg, 1914 and 1925), no. 453a, (Tillaeg) Pl. VIIL; in the 1925 edn, Poulsen says it 
represents the same man as the head of “Attalus 1” from Pergamon and identifies him as Lysimachus of 
Thrace. Dickrns, J.H.8., xxxiv, 1914, 295, Fig. 2; Minye, J.H.S., xxxv1, 1916, 98, n. 2; ARNDT-Br., 
Portr., 853-4. 

8 Cat. no, 27476, Pl. X. “ Found among objects of the later Hellenistic period.” 

9 Cat. no. 828 ; Select Bronzes, Pl. XLI; Butte, 81. From Ziftah. 

10 Rm. 12, no. 7; Breccia, 195—-he believes it to be a queen represented as a goddess, 

ut Bronzefund v. Galjab, 85. 
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of fourth-century art. It maybe pointed out that the archaistic and Neo-Attic styles were 
certainly not popular in Egypt and probably never existed there, and that the majority of 
the types represented in the hoard also occur in Romano-Egyptian terracottas'. These 
terracottas have now been adequately studied? with the help of excavation results and it is 
known that the vast majority belong to Late Imperial times, although some few may be 
Hellenistic. There is a great and acknowledged difference in style between the bronzes and 
the plaster-casts from Memphis, the last of which are of ¢. 220, but the athinity of the bronzes 
and the terracottas leaps to the eye. In the face of this evidence I do not see how the 
Kalyttb statuettes can be older than the end of the second century. Their principal valuc 
lies in the fact that they enable us to watch the transition from Hellenistic to Roman, 

I suppose it is essential that I should say something about the well-known statue of the 
Nile. The best copy of it, the one in the Vatican, was found in an Isiac sanctuary at Rome 
together with the Louvre figure of the Tiber’, The two river-gods are of unequal workman- 
ship, and it has accordingly been suggested that the Nile is a reproduction of an older 
Alexandrian statue and the Tiber a counterpart to it produced to order by a Roman sculptor. 
The reclining type of the deity exists in sculptures and coins, but a seated type is the only 
one which occurs in the Romanv-Egyptian terracottas’, This god is seated too in the 
carvings of the Tazza Farnese’, which is probably a picce of second-century Ptolemaic work. 
Personifications were prevalent in Egypt under the Empire, but it is to be noted that none 
(except two Victoryes) is present among a large batch of clay-sealings from Edfu which 
Milne dates to c. 100 B.c.". This would incline one to believe that the Egyptian type of 
Hapi was the only image of the god until fairly late in the Ptolemaic period and the 
Hellenic representation then produced was a seated figure. The pictorial character of the 
Vatican statue is obvious, and it may well be that its original was a painting executed at 
a time when Italy took much interest in Egypt and Egyptian cults. The conception is 
sufficiently paralleled by the Tellus scene of Carthage and the Ara Pacis, and the view that 
we have to do with a purely Roman type has much to commend it. 

A head in Egyptian headdress, now in the Palazzo dei Conservatori’®, has been identified 
as Berenice II (wherein it has shared the fate of most of the female heads supposed to be 
« Alexandrian”), though why a portrait of a third-century queen should have been kept in 
a Roman temple it is difficult to understand. Hekler has since pointed out that the head- 
dress is more suitable for Isis, and he and von Bissing would label it accurdingly as an Isis- 
Nekhbet-Aphrodite, or possibly as a Roman lady so represented. The Egyptian Inspiration 
is evident: it is a marble imitation of a post-Pharaonic granite sculpture. A mould in 
Hildesheim* is remarkably like it, and the date is probably the beginning of the Empire. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to present the history of Hellenistic-Egyptian 
sculpture, from its beginning as the eclectic product of all the artistic currents of the fourth 

1 Eyg., the Aphrodite Anadyomene, Eros and Psyche, sphinx, bunch of grapes, snake, the various kinds 
of Bes, Isis and Harpocrates. The bust of Aphrodite and Eros, no. 60, 1s paralleled by an early-looking 
terracotta protome which Ippel notes and illustrates, Fig. 15, . ‘ cs 

2 Vaxp. ScuMipt, Orley. Terrukotter ; Wever, ly-gr. Terr. 

3 Bruny-Br., 196 (Nile), 197 .Tiber,. + WEBER, 136. 

+ FURTWSNGLER, Avt. Gemmen, PIL LY. 

6 JH.S., XXXVI, 1916, 87. One bears the cartouche of Ptolemy X, 

7 Bull. Comin., 1897, 118, PI. Vul; Decpreck, Portr., Pl. 28; HEKLER, Jahresh., xiv 1911, 119 
Found in a sanctuary of Isis and Serapis at Rome. 

8 RUBENSOHN, Hellenist. Subergervt, no. 65, Pl, XVII. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x1. 
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century, through its periods of passionate extravagance and subsequently of naturalism, 
to its decline, when conventionality is only relieved by painstaking workmanship. Later 
artistic movements in the country are semi-oriental: thus a revival in native sculpture 
occurred in the first century B.c., when some curious portraits were turned out under Graeco- 
Roman influence. Hellenism was given new life by political changes introduced after the 
Roman conquest’, and accordingly there was an increase in the output of the Greek com- 
munities; they found expression not so much in copies of old masterpieces and in imperial 
portraits as in painted* or modelled representations of their dead, in ivories, and in those 
crude terracottas which were made in such numbers down to Coptic times. But the style 
of these things connects them with Asia rather than with Europe, and there is little of the 


Hellenic or Hellenistic spirit there. 


1 Mostly in Cairo (see Cat } and Munich. Soine can be dated by their hieroglyphic inscriptions. 


2 Tpris Bent, Journyl, 1922, 148. 
3 The painted portraits do not begin with Hadrian, as Petrie said, but in the first century a.p. (EDGAR, 


J.HS., Xv, 1905, 225). 
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THE CULT OF THE SUN AND THE CULT 
OF THE DEAD IN EGYPT 


By W. J. PERRY 


During recent years Dr. Blackman has propounded a theory of the relationship between 
the sun-cult and the cult of the dead in Egypt that raises an issuc of fundamental unport- 
ance to all whe are concerned with the history of early thought. Briefly stated his theory 
is this. He claims that there was a predynastic Heliopolitan state which dominated the 
whole of Egypt—that, in fact, there was an united Egypt in predynastic times—and that 
the state cult was that of the sun. The ruler of predynastic Heliopolis perturmed every 
morning certain rites in connection with the cult-statue of the sun-gud, the chief element 
of the ritual being a lustration. In later times this ritual tuilet became part of the ordinary 
temple ritual throughout Egypt: it became of fundamental importance in the ritual of 
mummification, and it was observed on behalf of the king himself when he himself per- 
formed rites connected with the sun-god or with his dead father. The solar ritual was, in 
fact, the kernel of all the temple and mortuary ritual of Egypt from the earliest times 
onward. As it is of extreme importance that the bases of this theory should be examined 
in the closest possible manner, I aim offering some remarks in order that Dr. Blackinan, and 
those who agree with him, notably Professor Peet, may have the oppurtunity of clearing up 
the situation. I do not propose to examine the problem in all its detail, nor shall I deal 
with the consequences, as concerns the general theory of thought, of the adoption or rejec- 
tion of Dr. Blackman’s theory. I shall confine nyself to some of the more immediate issues 
that are raised by his various statements. 

I have coupled Professur Peet with Dr. Blackman because he has lately taken me severely 
to task on account of my “incursion” into Egyptology, and has examined my statements 
from the point of view of a “ specialist.” In this criticism Professor Peet made certain 
statements concerning matters that [ assumed to be commonly accepted, and has argued in 
a direction contrary to other authorities in Egyptology. It is in the hope of clearing the 
situation that I have ventured in this article to indicate, in those instances which are 
germane to the main theme, the evidence in justification of certain statements to which 
Professor Peet objects so vigorously, In a review of my small book on The Origin of Magic 
and Religion, in which he comments very vigorously on my views, Professor Peet rejects 
with vehemence certain statements concerned with the cult of Osiris that have a direct 
bearing on the theory of Dr. Blackman which he so ardently champions. I assumed, contrary 
to Dr. Blackman, that the ritual of mummification, and not that of the sun-god, had provided 
the model for religious cults the world over, and that the ritual of the sun-cult was largely 
determined by that of Osiris’. I was, of course, well aware of the work of Dr. Blackman, and 





1 T may remark here that there is abundant evidence for an underlying unity of ritual throughout the world 

F ‘ ~ D> . 

Cf, for instance, A. VAN GENNEP'’s Les rites de passage, 1911, and A. M. Hocarr in The Ceylon Journal 
of Science, 1, 1924. Professor Peet is a master of the ruu-seyudtar. Tn common with all who have dealt with 
Egyptian religion I have coupled Osis with mumuification, But apparently Iam not allowed to du so by 
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at one time was inclined to believe with him that the practice of mummification had arisen 
in connection with a ritual ‘based on that of the sun-god, Re‘. But in the end I followed 
Elliot Smith who, in his Evolution of the Dragon, seemed to me to have given a clear 
statement of the case when he said that “ Osiris was the prototype of all gods, his ritual 
was the basis of all religious ceremonial.” I still hold that to be, with reservations. a sub- 
stantial statement of the truth. I added to the quotation from Elliot Smith: “The Egyptians 
claimed that all funerary cults originated with Osiris, that he gave them their religious 
doctrines, their rites, the rules for their sanctuaries and plans for their temples ” (op. cit., 34). 
Professor Peet objects strongly to this, and says “ No falser statements were ever made about 
Egypt.” He goes on to say that Elliot Smith and I “seem unaware of the existence of 
religious cults other than those of a funerary nature in which Osiris figures so prominently. 
They would do well to study some of Dr. Blackman’s latest work, based on the Egyptian 
texts, in which it is shown that the temple ritual throughout Egypt was almost wholly 
derived primarily from the cult of the sun-god, the Osirian element being mainly secondary’.” 

Before commenting further on these statements of Professor Peet, I may perhaps be 
allowed to remark that it is curious of him to have accused Elliot Smith and myself of 
ignorance of the work of Dr. Blackman, when we have both made such extensive use of it. 
The reader will find that Elliot Smith has referred to Dr. Blackman’s work on pp. 18, 20, 
23, 46, 48 and elsewhere in The Evolution of the Dragon’, which, in fact, was based primarily 
on Blackman’s work, while I have made use of his researches in The Children of the Sun 
(pp. 179, 272, 434). Indeed, it is distinctly entertaining, as the author of a book entitled 
The Chaldren of the Sun, to be accused of ignoring the sun-cult! 

Having thus absolved both of us from the accusation of ignorance of the work of 
Dr. Blackman, I can now proceed to explain why I made the statement that Professor Peet 
comments on so strictly —‘No falser statements were ever made about Egypt”—-why I said 
that the cults of Osiris had, in the opinion of the Egyptians, constituted the basis of other 
cults. Of course everyone makes mistakes, and I have never claimed immunity on that 
score, On the contrary, I deplore any slips that I may make, for they give those who do not 
agree with me, or do not wish to agree with me, the chance to ride off on side-issues. But 


my critic. He takes a sentence of mine, written when I was comparing Tammuz of Sumer and Osiris of 
Egypt, extracts a phrase from it, and then proceeds to criticize me with vigour. The sentence was as 
follows: “The reason fur this difference apparently lies in the fact that Osiris was, in Egypt, connected 
with mumnufication, a practice that certainly was invented by the Egyptians ; he is always represented as 
a mummy, whereas Tammuz is never represented in art at all.” I take that to be an innocent, harmless 
surt of sentence. But not so Professor Peet. He says: “ Here is an instance of a fact which is true but not 
in the sense in which Mr. Perry uses it. Osiris was only connected with mummification in the sense that 
he is represented in art as a mummy, as were Ptah and Min, and he is represented as a mummy merely 
because he is dead. The god who is specially connected with mummification is of course Anubis.” (p. 67.) 
I leave these quotations side by side without remark, for they are sufficient comment in themselves. It is 
news to me to hear that Min was represented as a mummy. What is the evidence for this? Professor Peet’s 
reference to Anubis reveals a confusion of thought. Anubis was the embalmer and not the embalmed, for 
no one familiar with the early texts can remain in doubt that Osiris was the mummified king. 

1 See this Journal, 1924, pp. 63 seq. Professor Peet does not mince his words: ‘‘ When Mr. Perry enters 
the field of Egyptian religion he goes badly astray.” (p. 67.) I leave it to the reader to decide who has 
gone astray. 

2 Tt is »imply amazing that this work should have had so little influence on thought. In it Elliot Smith 
has laid down the lines on which the investigation of early religious thought must proceed for many years 
to come. 
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usually take the precaution of covering myself, and in this case can claim the protection 
of two Egyptologists, Maspero and Moret. I note that Professor Peet states that Dr. Black- 
man’s work is “based on the Egyptian texts,” the inference presumably being that mine was 
not. Can it be that Professor Peet was not aware that my statement was nothing more or 
less than a literal translation of a sentence from Moret’s work Du curactére religiewr de la 
royduté pharaontque (pp. 147-8)? This memoir is based on Egyptian texts, just as much as is 
that of Dr. Blackman. I may quote another text from the same author's Le ritvel du culte 
divin journalier en Egypte :—* Apres avoir résumé les rites extérieurs du culte, si nous tentons 
Wen définir Pidée générale, nous sommes invariablement ramenés & cette constation que le 
culte funéraire osirien a été en Egy pte le prototype du culte de tous les étres divinises ” 
(p. 221). In adopting this attitude Moret is simply following Maspero (Mtudes myth., 1 
318-24). 

May I ask whether the indication of my authority makes Professor Pect any less likely 
to indulge in such strong language with regard tu the cult of Osiris as he used when he 
evidently was under the impression that Elliot Smith and I were solely responsible for the 
statements he criticized ¢ Did he suddenly discover when reviewing my book that such a 
statement was false / Or if he had made the discovery already why didn’t he assail Maspero 
and Moret in terms similar to those used with regard to Elliot Smith and myselfé I otter 
him the statement of Moret just quoted, and ask him if his commeut. still holds, whether 
“No falser statements were ever made about Egypt” ¢ 

It is now time to inquire what are Dr. Blackman’s grounds for adopting this revolutionary 
attitude towards the problem of the development of ritual in Egypt. Dr. Blackman has put 
forward his work on the significance of the solar ritual in several places’, From thein I 
select some quotations to show on what grounds he bases his conclusions, and why he 
believes that the solar ritual preceded that associated with mumnunification and Osiris. In 
the first place he says:—*A study of the texts that bear upon the subject has convinced 
me that lustrations in Ancient Egypt, whether undergone by the dead or the living, are 
closely connected with the Heliopolitan sun-cult. That the sun-worshipping priests of pre- 
dynastic Heliopolis played a great part in shaping the state religion of historic Egypt, has 
been indicated some years ago by Professor Kurt Sethe in that remarkable essay of his, Zur 
Altaegyptischen Sage vom Sonnenauge dus in der Fremde war?” Dr, Blackman therefore 
relies primarily on the authority of Sethe. He assumes with him that Heliopolis was, in 
predynastic times, the capital of an united Egypt. Sethe bases his reasoning evidently 
upon the following evidence®: 


> 


(1) Heliopolis as the spiritual head of Egypt. 

(2) The great ennead headed by Ré¢ the daily new-born child of Nut and Geb, 

(3) Set of Ombos (Ballas) as a seamp and murderer of Osiris. 

(+) Horus and Set title. 

(5) The Nilometer. 

(6) The Calendar. 

Sethe presumably relies mainly on the Sothic calendar, tor he says © Only in an united 

state, such as that of Heliopolis, could such a calendrical institution be possible+.” He also 


1 Cf forexample. “ The Significance of Incense and Libations in Funerary and Temple Ritual,” Zeitsehr. 
f. ag. Spr, 50, 1912: “ The House of the Morning,’ Journal, v, 1918: “Sacramental Ideas and Usages 
in Ancient Egypt,” Proce. Nor, Bibl. Arch., x1, 1918. 
2 Catersuchuagen, V, 12 b seq. * eltsrhr, fag. Spr, 44, LOT, 26. 4 Ibid. 
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states that the Sothic calendar “must” have been invented at Heliopolis’, which makes it 
necessary at this point for me once again to break away from the main course of the 
discussion, in order to refer to another small matter between Professor Peet and myself. 

In his review Professor Peet takes me to task for speaking of the “ fact” that the Sothic 
calendar was invented at Heliopolis. These are his words. “The astronomical evidence, if 
it is to be trusted, shows nothing more than that the calendar must have taken its rise 
somewhere about the 30th degree south (sic) latitude. There were doubtless several 
important early Egyptian towns within this limit, and Mr. Perry [does Professor Peet 
ignore Sethe?] selects Heliopolis merely because it suits his hypothesis and then proceeds 
to speak of the ‘fact’ that the solar calendar was invented there. It is no fact, but a fancy 
of Mr. Perry’s, which may or may not be true, but which cannot be proved.” 

On my part I am ready to admit that my words in The Origin of Mugic and Religion 
were somewhat too dogmatic, and I willingly consent to go back to the position I adopted 
in The Children of the Sun, where I said, that “it is probable that the calendar was invented 
at Heliopolis” (p. 441). It is all too easy, in writing a more or less summary description, to 
over-emphasize a case. But when Sethe says that the invention of the calendar must have 
taken place at Heliopolis, I feel that I am in very good company, in believing it to be, if 
not a fact, at least a strong probability, especially as Meyer and Borchardt are evidently of 
the same mind. Any reader of Professor Peet’s review who is not acquainted with the facts, 
which certainly are somewhat technical, would think that I had read a book on Egypt, 
formed a theory to suit my beliefs, and then proceeded to manipulate the facts to suit it. 
He would not know that, in associating the Sothic calendar with Heliopolis, I was simply 
following Meyer, Sethe and Borchardt, three Egyptologists of the first rank. It was thus 
no “fancy” of mine, and Professor Peet has no right to characterize it as such, for I give 
him credit for being acquainted with the works in question, and do not for a moment 
imagine that he did it in ignorance of the facts. 

But the matter does not end there. Professor Peet accepts in full the conclusions of 
Dr. Blackman, and advises Elliot Smith and me to profit by them. But does Professor Peet 
realize what his whole-hearted advocacy of this puint of view really means? It is certain 
that Dr. Blackman bases his position primarily on Sethe’s hypothesis of a predynastic 
Egypt under a Heliopolitan king. It is equally certain that this hypothesis involves that 
of the Heliopolitan origin of the Sothic calendar, which is strongly maintained by Sethe, 
and was used by me in the elaboration of my theory of the origin of the sun-cult. The 
matter is clear: Professor Peet accepts Dr. Blackman; therefore he accepts Sethe ; so pre- 
sumably he accepts the Heliopolitan origin of the Sothic calendar, for I know of no place 
where he has even discussed this matter, and so assume by implication that he accepts this 
theory. Why, therefore, does he reprove me for accepting the very theory that he himself 
accepts, or at least does not take the trouble to challenge until I happen to accept it and 
make use of it? If he is not prepared to accept the Heliopolitan origin of the Sothic 
calendar—or at least to believe in it as extremely probable—why, if he considers the claim 
that the Sothic calendar originated at Heliopolis to be a “fancy,” does he not apply to 
Sethe the terms that he chooses to apply to myself when I reproduce Sethe’s views? Why 
does he suddenly discover that something is wrong with the theory when I begin to make 
use of it to further views that he evidently is extremely unwilling to accept, and will go to 


1 Untersuchungen, V, 1912, 5. 
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any length to discredit? I await an explanation of this extraordinary instance, which 
is similar to that of Moret and Maspero. 

With all due respect to Sethe, Dr. Blackman, Professor Peet and all those Egyptologists 
who are of the same opinion, I maintain that the statements of Sethe do not constitute 
proof, or anything approaching proof, of a predynastic Heliopolitan hegemony. There is no 
reason whatever for believing that Heliopolis must have been a capital in order that the 
Sothic calendar, which I suppose with Sethe, Meyer and Borchardt, to have been invented 
there, could have spread over Egypt. None of Sethe's evidence seems to me to have any 
bearing whatever on the matter. It must be remembered that the available texts date 
from the Fifth Dynasty at the earliest, and that therefore they may have been edited by 
the Heliopolitan priests, or by those who had acquired the solar theology’. The evidence of 
Sethe affords no foundation tor such a theory. Perhaps Sethe can fortify his position, but 
until he does so, his theory seems to me to be nothing more than speculation of the wildest 
character. If that be the case, the theory of Dr. Blackman falls to the ground at once. But 
instead of assuming the falsity of the theory, it is better to see how it enables Dr. Blackman 
to substantiate his views with regard to the sun-cult. 

What has Dr. Blackman to say in support of his theory of the origin of the solar ritual? 
It is not necessary to give a full aceonnt of the theory, for it must be well known to readers 
of this Journal. I shall simply select those topics on which it seems to me that further light 
should be thrown. The first is as fullows. Dr. Blackman says :—‘“ The priests of the Helio- 
politan sun-god Ré¢-Atum represented him as reborn every morning as the result of his 
undergoing lustration, his lustrators being, according to one conception, the gods Horus 
and Thoth. The Pharaoh was regarded as the embodiment of the sun-god, a view that was 
doubtless held in the first instance about the predynastic king of Helivpolis. The Helio- 
politan king would also have been high-priest of the sun-god, and officiated, or was supposed 
to officiate, in the sun-temple every day*.” In another place he says: “Owing to the 
political predominance gained by Buto over Heliopolis in the predynastic age, Horus, 
originally the local god of Buto, came to be identified with the Sun-god, the local god of 
Heliopolis (SETHE, vp. cit. 5). Since the king was regarded as the embodiment of Horus, 
he was also regarded as the embodiment of the Sun-god. The king would usually have 
been the son of the previous king and therefore the son of the embodiment of the Sun-god. 
In course of time the notion naturally grew up that the king was the son vf the actual 
Sun-god, and from the reign of Isesi of the Vth Dynasty it found general acceptance?.” 

I do not know what Dr. Blackman’s authority for all these statements may be. Perhaps 
he can fully justify them. At the same time I feel a considerable difficulty in following his 
argument. He wishes to get from the predynastic times to those of the latter end of the 
Fifth Dynasty, when the kings, apparently for the first time, called themselves the Sons of 
the Sun, and were the embodiments of Horus, the son of the sun-god. The title of Horus 
was held by the early kings of Egypt, and it is fairly certain that the late predynastic kings 
of Upper and of Lower Egypt were also ealled “Horus” or “ Followers of Horus.” Since the 
king was, we are told, the embodiment of Horus from the earliest times, it is presumed that 
each king of the petty kingdoms of Egypt before it was united under one throne was himself 


1 Indeed, Dr. Blackinan himself states that the earliest texts at his disposal contain a mixture of archaic 
funerary rites, together with an adinixture of “later” Heliopolitan solar rites. (Journul, v, 1918, 160.) 
2 BuackMan, bid, 153 * Brackmay, Pree, Soe. Bibf, Arch., xt, 1918, 60-1. 
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the embodiment of the god of the nome, or, at least, intimately associated with the god of 
the nome. Therefore the king of Heliopolis, if we accept Dr. Blackman’s hypothesis for 
a moment, was originally the embodiment of the sun-god, and he emphatically was not this 
after the end of the Fifth Dynasty, when, on the contrary, he was the son of the sun-god. 
Dr. Blackman was thus faced with a difficulty. He equated Horus to Réet-Atum, the god of 
Heliopolis, who presumably, according to him, existed in predynastic tines, and thus made 
the king the embodiment both of Horus and of Ré¢-Atum. But he had finally to make the 
king the son of the sun-god. This he does by the expedient of causing the people to look 
upon him as the son of his father, the embodiment of the sun-god, and thus to regard 
himself as the son of the sun-god. But what has happened to Horus in this case? He was 
equated to the sun-god: he was equated with the king until the end. How, if he was 
equated tu the sun-god, could he change his status to that of son of the sun-god? It will be 
remembered that the king of Egypt was also known as the son of the dead king, his father, 
who as dead king was equated with Osiris. In this way it would be possible to work the 
transference, but Dr. Blackman obviously does not wish to introduce a factor which vitiates 
the whole of his reasoning. I therefore take it that there is some incongruity in the facts 
or in the reasoning, and shall await with interest Dr. Blackman’s solution of the puzzle. 

Other difficulties at once loom up. The theory of Dr. Blackman demands a continuity 
in the conception of the Egyptian kingship from predynastic times to the beginning of the 
Fifth Dynasty. He himself says as much—“In course of time the notion gradually grew 
up that the king was the son of the actual Sun-god.” I should like to inquire what the 
evidence for this continuity is, for I for one have never heard of it. For instance, the royal 
tombs of the first four dynasties do not, to my knowledge, reveal any trace of the sun- 
cult, nor any hint of that connection between the king and the sun-god which is so vital 
a part of Dr. Blackman’s theory. The solar theology only appears in the pyramid tombs of 
the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, and then it is in close connection with the Osirian theology, 
The mastaba tombs do not contain any mention of Ré¢, so far as I am aware, and these 
mastaba tombs represent the old régime before the coming of the pyramid tomb. 

Tam aware that I must defend myself once again on this point. I have always assumed 
that the royal tombs of the first two dynasties were mastabas, that is, were provided with a 
superstructure above ground. Professor Peet contradicts this. “The royal tombs of the 
first dynasties were not mastabas, as he (Perry) would have us believe” (p. 68). That 
is emphatic enough. But Professor Peet evidently thought that he had better qualify this 


' In The Origin of Magie und Religion 1 make a statement concerning the king as Horus which has 
aroused Professor Peet to strong condemnation. I said “The coming into being of the practice of mummi- 
fication...caused the king of Egypt to be regarded as Horus, the son of Osiris.” Professor Peet comments 
as follows :—“Tll-gotten gains never prosper, and one false inference has led to a second worse than itself 
[he refers to the remark that I made about Osiris (see p. 192)]: there is no particle of evidence in reality 
to show that the conception of the king as Horus, a conception older than our first known mummies, was 
in any way dependent on Osiris.” This comment is beside the point. I said that the king became Horus, 
son of Osiris. On the showing of Dr. Blackman, whom Professor Peet follows so closely, the king was in the 
beginning Horus, who was identified with the sun-god. In later times the king, again as Horus, was the 
son of a god. As I have suggested, this might well have come about when the king was looked upon as the 
son of Osiris, who had to maintain the funerary cults connected with his dead father. It was in this con- 
nection that [ said that the king assumed the status of Horus son of Osiris. He obviously could not have 
played that part prior to the elaboration of the rites of mummification. Professor Peet seems very fond of 
extracting a phrase from its context, and then making an irrelevant comment on it. 
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dogmatic statement, so he concludes his sentence as follows—* Or, if they were, the mastaba 
portion has been so completely swept away that no archaeologist has ever claimed its 
existence.” Once again, in this case, Professor Peet is fathering on to me a view that is 
not mine. He states that nu archaeologist had claimed that the carly royal tombs were 
mastabas. In that he is completely wrong, for Dr. Reisner, in his work on The Early 
Dynastic Cemeteries of Naga-ed-Der (p. 5), has made this claim, and has backed it up with 
solid reasoning. At the end of a long discussion of the evidence, he says, “In view of these 
considerations, it seems extremely probable that the royal tombs at Abydos were covered 
with superstructures, probably of mud-brick.” Seeing that many early dynastic graves of 
nobles at Nag‘ ed-Dér were mastabas, and that they were erected within sight of the royal 
tombs of Abydos, it is reasonable to accept this conclusion as justified. Otherwise we should 
have a reform in tomb building beginning with the nobles and finally being copied by the 
royal family, a phenomenon completely at variance with the rule in this matter, which is 
that innovations began with the ruling group and were imitated by the lower orders of the 
community, So, even in default of the support of Dr. Reisner, I should still believe that 
the royal tombs of the first two dynasties were mastabas, simply because the tombs of the 
nobles were mastabas. Professor Peet cannot play fast and loose with facts, and deny what 
is in accordance with well-established general principles. To deny what follows from the 
forms of nobles’ tombs is to reject such a general principle’. 

Since these early tombs contain, so far as I am aware, no hint of a relationship between 
the king and the sun-god, such as is claimed by Dr. Blackman, but, on the contrary, are 
full of ample evidence of Osirian ideas, it is evident that there is a lacuna in his exposition 
to be filled up. Some evidence must be forthcoming that the king was at some time or 
other in the early dynastic period regarded as the embodiment of the sun-god, and the 
reason why he ceased for some centuries so to be regarded must be explained. What is 
more, it is known that those High Priests of Heliopolis during the Fourth Dynasty whose 
names are known, were royal princes whose names did not contain that of the sun-god Ré¢ 
so that there is no reason for connecting them with the sun-god at all. 

It is possible to go still further, and to draw attention to the remarkable story of the 
fatherhood of the sun-god, which is told in connection with Khufu of the Fourth Dynasty. 
This story is well known. It was predicted that the kings of the Fifth Dynasty would 
be the Sons of the Sun, born of the wife of the high priest of Heliopolis. We know that 
with the coming of the Fifth Dynasty the kings included the name of Ré¢ the sun-god, in 
their protocols, and that the eighth king of the dynasty, Zedkeré“-Isesi, called himself Son 
of the Sun, a title henceforward borne by the kings of Egypt. If, as Dr. Blackman claims, 
the king of Egypt was already associated with the sun-god, in that he was his embodiment, 
what is the meaning to be assigned to this strange story / There is no hint here of any idea 
of the king having previously been regarded as the son of the sun-god: 1t is in connection 
with Osiris that the king is looked upon as a son. Dr. Blackman’s scheme conflicts with 
this doctrine of solar theogamy, henceforth so characteristic a feature of the Children of the 
Sun throughout Egyptian history. 

In the first four dynasties of united Egypt, therefore, there is, so far as I am aware, no 


1 Professor Peet remarks : “Tam bound to say that [have often a difficulty in recounizing Egypt of Old 
Kingdom times in the garb in which Mr, Perry has dressed her up.” If Professor Peet chooses to ignore the 
opinions of recognized authority, I do not see that he has any cause of complaint when I acvept those 
opinions, It is no fault of mine if Professor Peet chooses tu turn Egyptology upside down. 
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mention of any direct connection between the king and the sun. Certainly the king does not 
seem to be the sun-god’s embodiment. In the early royal tombs, which persisted as those 
of the nobles during the Pyramid Age, there is no trace of the solar theology, the ideas being 
all “ Osirian ”: only in the pyramids themselves are solar ideas to be found. Only one possi- 
bility occurs to me of a solar connection before the time of the Fifth Dynasty, and I have 
already stressed this point in Zhe Children of the Sun, namely, that several kings of the 
Third and Fourth Dynasties and one king of the Second Dynasty, had names compounded 
with that of Ré¢. Moreover pyramid building began in the Third Dynasty. Thus the 
possibility of solar influence can be pushed back to the Second Dynasty, but simply in the 
matter of royal names and tombs. I do not know of any other evidence bearing on this 
point. It is remarkable that royal names should include that of Ré¢ at a time when the 
solar type of monument, the pyramid, was being built. It all suggests a great forward 
movement of the solar theology of Heliopolis that culminated in the Fifth Dynasty, when 
the Heliopolitan ideas triumphed, and the king henceforth was Son of the Sun. It suggests, 
therefore, that the solar theology was intruding on an older body of belief—that centred 
round Osiris—and was working toward the culmination at the beginning of the Fifth 
Dynasty, when the solar cult became the state cult, in my opinion, for the first time. 

It is not necessary to examine Dr. Blackman’s work on ritual in detail. He deals mainly 
with the lustrations, libations and fumigations that form the chief features of the cere- 
monial animation of statues, whether of gods or men. It is evidently possible to argue that 
transference took place either way, from the god to the king or from the king to the god. 
The process may have begun with the animation of the statue of the god or of the king, 
for the ceremonies in both cases are practically identical, a fact that has been brought out 
clearly by Dr. Blackman. Moreover, the officiant himself went through the same process of 
toilet, which adds still further to the force of Dr. Blackman’s arguments concerning the 
underlying unity of the ceremonial. There are, however, at least two points where his 
thesis of the priority of the solar ritual seems to be in danger of breaking down. I shall 
refer briefly to them. 

In the first case the ceremonial toilet of the god’s statue consisted, we are told, of 
lustrations and fumigations. Why it should be thought that the ceremonial toilet was the 
fundamental conception at the back of the animation ceremony is not revealed by Dr. 
Blackman. What is more, it would seem that some other conceptions were at work. For 
instance, in one place Dr. Blackman states that the aim of the ritual connected with the 
body of a dead man is to restore the fluids and odours of the living. “The general meaning 
of these passages is quite clear. The corpse of the deceased is dry and shrivelled. To 
revivify it the vital fluids that have exuded from it must be restored, for not till then will 
life return and the heart beat again. This, as these texts show, was believed to be accom- 
plished by offering libations to the accompaniment of incantations” (Zeitschr. f. dig. Spr., 
50,71). That means to say, the ceremonial toilet of the statue of the sun-god was adapted 
to the body of a dead king, with the aim of restoring him to life. The sun-god was supposed 
to die each night and to be reborn with the aid of these ceremonies. Out of the ceremonial 
toilet of the dead arose, so Dr. Blackman would assure us, the practice of mummification. 
But how comes it that the body of the sun-god was itself supposed to be dry and shrivelled 
“and needing its moisture restored to it” (abid., 73)? Is that a transference from the 
Osirian ritual of mummification, connected with the dead king, or is it the original idea 
connected with the sun-god? If the latter, it is indeed remarkable that the ideas asso- 
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ciated with the sun-god are those which inevitably would be associated with a dead body, 
all dry and shrivelled. Surely it is easier to believe that the ceremonial associated with 
the statue of the sun-god was based on the ritual of mummification, which arises out of 
natural phenomena, than to believe that the Egyptians imagined their sun-god to die each 
night and to be reborn by exactly the same processes as werc used for the practice of 
mummification ? But we can go further than that, with the aid of Dr. Blackman himself. 
For has he not shown that the libations offered to the body of the dead king in the first 
place consisted of the products of decomposition? In support of this he quotes several 
texts that leave no room to doubt of their meaning, of which I reproduce a few here. 
“These thy libations, Osiris’ These thy libations O Unas, which have come forth before 
thy son, which have come forth before Horus. I have come I have brought tu thee the 


Horus-eye that thy heart may be cool possessing it...... I offer thee the moisture that has 
issued from thee, that thy heart may nut be still possessing it...... QO Mernere, thy water, 


thy libation, the great flood that issued from thee...... Q Osiris Pepy I offer to thee these 
thy libations, in thy name of Pr-m-kbh. I offer to thee natron (xt) that thou mayest be 
divine. Thy mother Nut has caused thee to be a god unto thy enemy in the name of ‘God.’ 
I offer thee the muisture that has issued from thee?.” 

Later on the fluids that issued froin the body become identified with the water of the 
Nile, the flood that issued from Osiris. “The offering of libations. Thy water belongs to 
thee, thy flood belongs to thee, the fluid that issued from the god, the exndation that issued 
from Osiris” (dbid., 70). That is to say, if we are to follow Dr. Blackman, the ceremonial 
toilet of the statue of the sun-god in predynastic times included libations of water. Then 
came the application to the living, and to the dead, with the subsequent development 
of the ritual of mummification, based on the solar toilet, and, like it, intended to convey 
life. In the course of this development the products of putrefaction of the dead became 
substituted for the water of life. But finally a further transition was made back to the 
lustration by water. In addition, it was believed that the body of the sun-god was dry and 
shrivelled just like a corpse, and had to be revivified. So evidently ideas of death and re- 
birth ran through the ceremonial toilet of the statue of the sun-god. Surely this is an 
amazing sequence of events? We are asked to believe that the ceremonial tuilet of the 
sun-god in some marvellous way anticipated the ceremony of animation of the dead body 
of the king and also of his portrait statue. We are not told why the sun-god should be 
supposed to be subjected tu this ritual toilet. It sunply happens. Evidently it is not 
thought worth while to consider whether the whole process may not have worked the other 
way round, that it began with the attempts to reanimate the dead and then was transferred 
to the statue of the sun-god himself. Otherwise how are we to explain the ubvivus fact, 
insisted upon by Dr. Blackman himself, that, in the case of the dead king, the offering of 
the products of putrefaction preceded the ottering of libations? The sequence of events is 
almost inconceivable. Moreover, I should like to inquire what evidence Dr. Blackman has 
of the existence of statues of the sun-god in those early times that might be animated? It 
is probable that animation of life-size portrait statues of the dead arose in conjunction 
with mummification, perhaps as late as the Fifth Dynasty*, Can Dr. Blackman or Professor 
Peet give us any hint of evidence of statues of gods in earlier days that were in temples 
and the objects of ritual performances such as are deseribed by Dr. Blackman? It certainly 

1 Zeitsrhe. fo uy. Spr, 50, 69-70, Cf also Proe, Sue. Bibl, Arch., XL, 55, 64. 

2 Although there is some reason to believe that this practice was in vogue in the Third Dynasty, 
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is true that these ritual performances took place in the Fifth Dynasty and later, but 
it would be interesting to know what evidence there is concerning earlier times. More- 
over, it is of crucial importance to the Blackman-Peet theory that the existence of these 
statues be established. You cannot perform the toilet of a statue that does not exist! So 
far as I am aware there were no such statues prior to the Pyramid Age, with the exception 
of the enigmatical statues of Min of Coptus. On the other hand, if it be assuined that the 
toilet of the statue of the sun-god came after the invention of mummification with its 
attendant practices, all is clear and simple. For the natural presentation to the dead body 
of the products of putrefaction would be transformed, under the influence of logical theories 
of the Egyptians concerning the animating powers of water!, into libations, and then, 
when the statue of the sun-god was subjected to a like ritual, water would naturally be 
used2, In that way all is clear, but the contrary theory raises hosts of difficulties, some of 
which appear to me to be practically insuperable, though perhaps Dr. Blackman can show 
the way out of the maze. 

I suggest that if we reject the leading of Dr. Blackman and Professor Peet and follow 
the lead of Maspero, Sethe and Reisner, we shall be guiding our steps along the true path 
of develupment of religious thought in Egypt. The ritual practices of lustration began in 
connection with the cult of the dead, and were intensified in the ritual of mumumifica- 
tion associated with Orisis. The sular ideas were elaborated by the priests of Heliopolis 
at some unknown date, and they gradually permeated the religious thought of the ruling 
group during the early dynasties, At the beginning of the Fifth Dynasty the solar cult 
for the first time became the state cult of Egypt, and was so until the end. In the 
Pyramid Texts we have the expression of this cult at its point of greatest influence 
The Heliopulitan priests had “solarised” the old Osirian cult of the dead and were tem- 
porarily triumphant. But their triumph did not persist. Slowly but surely the older, more 
“natural,” ideas associated with death asserted themselves, and Osiris gradually regained 
the position from which he had been displaced temporarily by the sun-god. So far as I am 
aware there is nothing to be said against this view. It does not demand the use of statues 
of the sun-god in predynastic times; it accounts for the distinction between the inscrip- 
tions in mastabas and pyramids: it accounts for the king as son of the god; it accounts 
for the idea that the body of the sun-god was like that of the dead: it accounts for all 
details. The theory of Dr. Blackman, on the other hand, is founded on a very doubtful 
hypothesis of Sethe, and it meets with difficulties at every turn. It explains nothing, and 
no attempt has been made, either by Dr. Blackman, or by Professor Peet, who so confidently 
advises Elliot Smith and myself to follow Dr. Blackman, to discuss the ditiiculties that it 
raises. 

1 Cf. Exiior Suirn, The Evolution of the Dragon. 

? According to Blackman (Journal, v, 158, 161, 163), “libation” was a modification of “lustration 
logically there seems to be no essential difference between the two practices. 


OSIRIS OR THE SUN-GOD? A REPLY TO MR. PERRY 
By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, D.Lirv. 


T have been asked to write an answer to Mr. Perry’s very interesting paper which 
appears in this volume of the Journal. Owing to pressure of other work I have not been 
able to make this answer as detailed and systematic as I should like it to be; but I hope 
that what I have to say in reply to some of his more important statements will suffice 
to show that My. Perry's efforts to disprove my theory—and it is only a theory—of' the 
origin of the Ancient Egyptian temple liturgy and kindred rites have iniscarried, 

I think it will be noticed by any one who cares to make a careful study of my articles on 
Egyptian temple and funerary ceremonies, that Mr. Perry is inclined to twist round and 
misinterpret statements of mine, especially on pp. 198-9, where he criticizes what I have 
said on the subject of lustrations and libations. 

The whole trouble with Mr. Perry is, I feel sure, that he is out to prove a theory that is 
very dear to his heart, is indeed almost a religion with him, namely that all organized cults 
are derived from the cult of the dead Egyptian king, that Osiris in fact was the first “god,” 
and that before the cult of the dead king and Osiris had been instituted, there was nothing 
which can be regarded as institutional religion and organized temple worship. 

I do not feel myself hampered by any such prejudice. If I thought that Mr. Perry’s theory 
was correct and that it was the best solution of the problems connected with the origin 
of the rites in question, I should accept it gladly. As a matter of fact I myself originally 
inclined to the view that the Egyptian temple liturgy, the rite of the House of the Morning, 
the rite of Opening the Mouth of a statue, and the other kindred rites, were all Osirian 
in origin. It was not till I had immersed myself in these studies and tried, for a long time 
in vain, to work out their connection, that I found that the solution of the whole question 
as to why they are all so similar fundamentally lay in the fact that they are all ultimately 
based upon the ceremonial toilet of the Heliopolitan king and the supposed daily matutinal 
ablutions of the sun-god. 

First let me reply to Mr. Perry’s remarks about Monsieur Moret’s interesting book, Du 
caractére religieux de la royauté pharaonique, a book that I have no hesitation in saying 
has been of great service tu myself in my work on Egyptian religious ceremonial, But 
suggestive and useful though it is to scholars who have a sound working knowledge of the 
Egyptian language and are thoroughly conversant with Egyptian religious texts, it is 
dangerous for those who do not possess such an equipment. As Dr. Kees has shown 
both in his Opfertanz des sigyptischen Konigs and elsewhere, Monsieur Moret, in his inter- 
pretations of Egyptian texts and representations, is inclined to let his sometimes too vivid 
Imagination run away with hin. 

On p.195 Mr. Perry maintains “ that the statements of Sethe do not constitute proof, or 
anything approaching proof, of a predynastic Heliopolitan hegemony. There is no reason 
whatever for beheving that Helwpolis must have been a eapital......... None of Sethe’s 
evidence seems to me to have any bearing whatever on the matter.” 
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Here I feel that Mr. Perry’s lack of knowledge of the language and of Egyptian texts in 
general stands him in bad stead. As Sethe has shown, Atum of Heliopolis was known as 
“Lord of the Two Lands of Heliopolis” and as such wore the crown of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. Sinularly Ptah of Memphis, the capital during the Old Kingdom, was “ King of 
the Two Lands,” Narshef of Herakleopolis Magna, the capital during the Ninth and Tenth 
Dynasties, was “ King of the Two Lands, Ruler of the Lands.” and Amenré¢ of Thebes, the 
capital during the Imperial Age, was “ King of Gods, Ruler of the Ennead.” This designa- 
tion of the sun-god, and the undeniable position of Heliopolis as the intellectual and 
spiritual centre of the whole country, can only be accounted fur by that city having once 
been a capital*. Other important evidence in support of this claim is also adduced by Sethe® 

Here let me state that against Professor Peet (as quoted by Mr. Perry), I still hold to 
the view that the Calendar originated at Heliopolis, though I fail to see that, even if that 
view had to be abandoned, the disproval of a predynastie hegemony of Heliopolis would 
necessarily follow; there is too much other evidence in favour of the theory. One piece of 
such evidence is comparatively new. On the top line of the recto of the recently discovered 
fragment of the Palermo Stone seven predynastic kings are shown whose crowns are still 
visible. Of these the first, second, and seventh, wear the crown of Upper Egypt, the third 
that of Lower Egypt, but the fourth, fitth, and sixth, all wear the double crown, indicating 
a union of both lands befure Menes‘. 

May I also point out that important evidence that the temple liturgy (with which the 
rite of the House of the Morning, the Opening of the Mouth of statues, and the funerary 
liturgy etc. are so intimately connected) and the temple cult-accessorics are fundamentally 
solar, is to be found in my article “ Worship (Egyptian),” in Hastivus, Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Bthics, xu, 777 ? 

On p. 196 Mr. Perry, if I understand hin rightly, makes the surprising statement 
that the Pharaoh was emphatically not the embodiment of the sun-god after the end 
of the Fifth Dynasty. But the truth is that though he was assigned the title “Son of 
Rec” towards the end of that Dynasty, the Pharaoh still continued to be regarded as the 
embodiment of the sun-god and was indeed spoken of and addressed as such throughout 
Egyptian history °! 

1 Ontersuchungen, V5, n. 6. 

* SETHE, Zettschr. f. ug. Spr., 44, 26. 2 [bid., and see also Untersuchungen, bid. 

+ Journal, m1, 144-145. 

° The following passage from Eruan’s Handbook of Egyptian Religion, English transl., 37, might well 
be quoted here .—‘“‘ The king is described as the sun-god on earth, his palace is the horizon ; when he shows 
himself Ae arises, when he dies he sets. Thus he wears as his diadem the fire-spitting serpent, which the 
sun-god bears on his forehead, and which destroys his enemies.” 

Accordingly, when Ammenemes I died it is said that the yod entered his horizon (Sinuhe, R, 6). 


Aindsis Lis the image (jj a iw 1) of RE whom he (REE) hath fushioned \ Crkunaden, wv, 14). Tuth- 


mosis ITT is spoken of as appearing as king in the ship of millions of years (the sun-gou’s boat) as occupant 
of the seat of Atum like Re (Ibid., 291). Amenré¢, the sun-god, is represented as saying to Hatshepsut 
Welcome, welcume, in peuce, beloced daughter of my body,...... my licing image upon earth (Ibid., 279). In 
another inscription Hatshepsut is designated the daughter of Amia of his body,...... the good goddess mighty 
of arin, the likeness of Amenré, his living image upon earth (Ibid., 275), and she is similarly called his (i.e. 
RéCs) living tage on one of her obelisks at Karnak (Jbid., 362). It is said of Horemheb. he is a god, the hing 
of gods,...... he is Re, his body is the sun (Dumicuen, Hist. Inschr., ii, xLe, 15 tf). On the Aubaa Stela, 
lines 17 and 18, we find it said of Ramesses IT, Tf thou sayest to the water Come upon the mountatn,” the 
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Mr. Perry’s difficulty in accepting this lies in the fact that he does not make sufticient 
allowance for the characteristic inconsistency and lack of logic of the Egyptians in all 
matters appertaining to their religion. Egyptian religious texts are full of inconsistencies 
and contradictions. Thus in the Pyramid Texts, to which Mr. Perry often refers, the dead 
king is at one time the sun-god’s son and at another time is identified with that divinity, 
or is even spoken of as stronger than he?! 

Another equally astunishing statement is made on p. 196, namely “the royal tombs of 
the first four dynasties do not, to my knowledge, reveal any trace of the sun-cult, nor any 
hint of that connection between the king and the sun-god which is sv vital a part of 
Dr. Blackman’s theory.” But Neter-khet (=Zoser’) of the Third Dynasty, Snefru, and 
almost certainly all the kings of the Fourth Dynasty, were each buried beneath a pyramid, 
which was the emblem of the sun-god, or rather one of his manifestations, for, as we read 
in the Pyramid Texts, Zhou (ie. the sun-god) didst uppear as the benben (pyramidion) wn 
the House of the Phoenix (the sun-temple) in Heliopolis It is hardly likely that the 
Pharaoh would be thus closely associated with the sun-god after death, if he were not 
equally associated with him in his life-time. In this connection it might be pointed out 
that Kheops’ pyramid was named “ Horizon,” than which no more emphatically solar 
designation could be found! 

It should be pointed out, moreover, that not only all the kings of the Fourth Dynasty 
except Soris (S3irw)and Kheops bear solar names, but also several of the kings of the Third 
Dynasty. The name of the second king of that dynasty, Nebka, is possibly solar, for the 
possession of a ku or kus was essentially a characteristic of Ré¢ the sun-god (GARDINER, Proce. 
Soc. Biblical Archaeology, XXXVU, 257 tf.). Neter-khet, the third king, the builder of the 


famous step-pyramid at Sakkarah, had certainly a sular name, viz. : The fourth king 
again is named Nebkeré‘, and Snetru, the last king of the dynasty, has the throne-name of 
Neb-méCet, Lord of Right, which is beyond question solar; his pyramid, too, is called 
ah, ¢, distinctly a solar designation, for the verb h¢y means “to rise,” “appear,” used 


primarily of the sun, then of the king, the sun’s embodiment, and of divinities equated 
with the sun. 

Other connections of the kings of the Third and Fourth Dynasties with the Heliopolitan 
sun-cult may here be noted. Snefru’s cldest son, Kanefer, was superintendent of his pyramid 


flood comes forth speedily after thine utterance, ecen ua thon art RE in body, Khepri tu his true form. Thou 
art the Neig Ukeness of thy futher Atum of Heliopolis; Aathoritutice Utterunce tx in thy mouth, Cnader- 
stunding ts in thy heart, the place of thy tongue is the shrine of Meet ‘right and truth personitied as a 
goddess), the you sits on thy Nps It should here be pointed ont that Authoritative Utterance (Hrs and 
Understanding (873 are attributes of the sun-god, personified as divinities, and are intimately associated 
with him (Garprver, Proe. Sov, Billicul Archucclogy, XXXV1H, 43 ff.\, they are in tact those gods who ure in 
the presence of Re VNAVILLE, Todtembach, Ch. 17, line 30. Understanding again is he whv is on the right 
hand of Rr (Ibid., Ch. 174). Also when the sage Ipuwer addresses his feeble sovereign «probably one of 
the weak Pharaohs of the Seventh or Eighth Dynasty), he says reproachfully to him, Authoritutice Ctter- 
ance, Understunding, vad Right are weth thee ‘in thy capacity of king and therefore embodiment of the 
stn-yod on earth, hut confusion ts what thou puttest throughout the land ‘GARDINER, .Ldmonitions, 12, 
12-13). It is not surprising, therefore, in view of all this, that the Pharaoh’s subjects were called upon to 
gice him pruise like REO Urkunden, ty, 20), 
1 On this see BREASTED, Derelopaurnt of Re Tigion ened Thouaht dv Anetent Egypt, 122-129. 


2 Pyrs $ W652. 
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Kha€ and also Chief of the Seers of Heliopolis, i.e. high priest of the Heliopolitan sun-god'. 
Another king’s son, Réchotpe, whose parent's name is not given, but who must, according 
to Professor Griffith, have lived in the reign of Snefru or at the latest in that of Kheops, 
was also a high priest of Ré¢ of Heliopolis®, as was likewise Merib, a superintendent of all 
the works of the king and a prophet (hm ntr) of Kheops*. It might also be noted that 
two Superintendents of the Two Pyramids (called) Kha of Snefru, a father and his son, 
bear respectively the solar names Duaré¢ and CEnkhma‘ré“. 

But two kings of the Second Dynasty also bore names compounded with Reée¢, ReCneb 
and Karé¢ (or Neferkeré©). Though the tomb of Khasekhemui, the last king of the dynasty, 
is at Abydos, there are indications that this line of kings had associations with the region 
of Heliopolis and with the Heliopolitan sun-cult apart from the fact that two bore solar 
names. There are grounds for supposing that the tomb of Hetepsekhemui and that of 
ReCneb were situated at Sakkarah®. Also, Kaiechos the second king of the dynasty (supposed 
to be the same person as ReCneb) established, according to Manetho, the worship of the 
Apis bull at Memphis and the Mnevis bull at Heliopolis. We can thus trace the association 
of the Egyptian kings with the sun-cult back to the Second Dynasty. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the sun-cult was now just beginning to exercise an influence on the state 
religion, but rather that owing to the Thinite kings having, for political reasons, to make 
their official residence on the dividing line between the northern and southern kingdoms, 
the sun-cult began once more to gain that religious and political ascendancy which it 
seems to have lost when the Thinite kings first acquired control of Lower Egypt and still 
regarded This (Abydos) as their capital. 

Other possible evidence of a close connection between the Secund Dynasty Pharaohs 
and the sun-cult is to be found in an inscription on the very early squatting granite 
statue in the Cairo Museum. Here in front of the names of the first three kings of the 
dynasty is depicted what looks very much like a rough carving of a heron (the phoenix) 
seated on a pyramidion®. At first I was inclined to regard the bird’s perch as a pole sup- 
ported by props, such as is to be seen, for instance, in the relief from the funerary temple 
of Amenophis I*. But in that and similar representations the pole projects some way above 
the props. If my suggestion is correct, it is another important link, for the pyramid, as we 
have seen, and of course also the phoenix, are intimately connected with the Heliopolitan 
sun-cult. 

One of the First Dynasty entries on the Palermo Stone, which refers to a pool attached 
to the temple of Harshef at Herakleopolis Magna, may also have some bearing on the point 
at issue, for the two pools belonging to this temple were, according to the Book of the Dead, 
closely associated with the sun-god?. 


1 Egyptiun Stelue in the British Museum, 1, Pl. 4. 1 possess a collation of this inscription by Mr N. de 
G. Davies. ? Petrie, Medum, 37, Pls. X, XII—XV. 
* Lepsivs, Deukinaler, u, Pl. 22e; Aegypt. Inschr. aus den kinigl. Museen zu Berlin, 1, 100. The title 


should undoubtedly read Se 7 he 4 \ being a mistake in both Lepsius’ and Schifer’s copy of the 


inscription, and indeed there is a pencilled marginal note to that effect in my copy of L., D., made by a 
previous owner. 

4+ Maspero, Mémoires Miss. uirchéol. Franc. du Caire, 1, 190. 

\ Perrig, .t History of Egypt, 1 (tenth edition), 29 f. 

& Op, cit., 30; The Cambridge Ancient History, i, 274. * Musée egyption, t, 12 and Pl. XIII. 

> Journal, tv, PL TY. » BiacKMAN, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., Xt, 89f.: see also Rec. Trav, XXXIX, 75. 
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What grounds has Mr. Perry for saying, as he dues on p. 197, that the rvyal tombs at 
Abydos “are full of ample evidence of Osirian ideas”? So far as I can discover neither the 
name nor any representation of that god occurs on any object found in the royal tombs of 
the first two dynasties, and it might be pointed out that the old mortuary god of Abydos 
was in early times not Osiris but Anubis!: also, as will be seen below, a record of the 
making of a statue of Anubis was actually found in the tomb of CAha, a king of the First 
Dynasty. 

On pp. 197f. Mr. Perry again asserts that “in the first four dynastics of united Egvpt...... 
there is, so far as J am aware, no mention of any direct connection between the king and 
the sun. Certainly the king does not seem to be the sun-god’s embodiment. In the 
early royal tombs, which persisted as those of the nobles during the Pyramid Age, there is 
no trace of the solar theology, the ideas being all Osirian’: only in the pyramids thein- 
selves are solar ideas to be found.” He then proceeds to admit that pyramid building 
began in the Third Dynasty and that the solar names of kings can be traced back to the 
Second Dynasty. But he adds, “the possibility of solar influence can be pushed back to 
the Second Dynasty...simply in the matter of royal names and tombs.” This is surely a 
very important admission: As I have pointed out, the fact that the king was buried 
beneath a pyramid, the embodiment or manifestation of the sun-god, only shows how 
closely the king must have been associated with that god, indeed suggests that he was 
even then regarded as the god’s embodiment. 

Now for the assertion that there are no instances of solar theology in the tombs of 
nobles during the Pyramid Age, but that the ideas expressed there are all Osirian. 

Nobles of the early Pyramid Age with solar names have already been mentioned on 
p. 204. As has been pointed out by Breasted? and myself’, righteousness and truth are in 
the first instance associated with the sun-god, who is the god of righteousness and truth 
par excellence. He is said to * live on rightevusness,” and Méet, Righteousness personified 
as a goddess, is his daughter*. The fact that there were priests of MéCet, anyhow as early 
as the first half of the Fifth Dynasty’, points to the antiquity of this belief, 

Again there is but little doubt that the “great god” by whom the nobles of the 
Pyramid Age, as far back as the Fourth Dynasty’, assert that they are “honoured,” zh, 
is the sun-god’, and as late as the Sixth Dynasty the “great god ~ by whom they expected 
to be judged after death was still Ré¢ and not Osiris*, who only usurped this position during 
the First Intermediate Period’. 


Osiris, on the other hand, dves nut figure in any way in the tombs of the nubles and 


1 Meyer, Zitsche. 7 uy. Spr., 41, 97 th 2 Decelopment, 165-176. 
* See my article “ Rightevusness : Egyptian) ? mu Hasrines, Encyclopaedia uf Religion und Ethies, x1, 
795 th 

+ GARDINER In op. cit., X, 791. 

> Ptahshepses, who was born under Mykermos and was still living in the reign of Neuserré’, is the 
earliest holder of that priestly office known to me. 

8 Eig., Lepstts, Denkineler, 1, 156; Orkvnden, 1, 0). 

7 See Pyr., § 760e. 

> BREASTED, op. cit.. 170ti When a certain Meni of the time of Mykerinos says :—Be the crocodile ut 
him in the water, the serpent ut him on land, him whos shull do aught to harm this tomb! 
aught to harm him. God shull decide (between uss, the 
(Urkunden, 1, 23). 

° BREASTED, op. cit. 176. 


L huce never done 
god he mentions is undoubtedly the sun-god 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x1. 
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high officials until the latter half of the Fifth Dynasty, when his name begins to appear in 
the htp dy nsut formula, but only then as secondary to Anubis. Until that time Anubis, 
not Osiris, was the funerary god, and he appears as such in the tomb of the Third Dynasty 
official Methen. 

Accordingly in the private tombs of the Pyramid Age we du not find the solar theology 
ousting Osirian ideas, but rather we see Osiris beginning to appear on the scenes as a 
funerary god during the latter half of the Fifth Dynasty, and finally during the First 
Intermediate Period becoming the god of the dead pur excellence. 

From his statements on pp. 198 f., Mr. Perry seems to have got a wrong conception of 
what I wished to express in my articles dealing with Ancient Egyptian religious cere- 
monies, that is to say in my articles published after the one on incense and libations in 
Zattschr. f. dg. Spr., 473. 

As can be seen in my article in Vol. xi of the Proceedinas uf the Soriety of Biblical 
Archaeology and elsewhere, it is remarkable how closely the sun-god is associated with 
washing and purity. Everybody and everything approaching him or brought into close 
contact with him must be “clean” or had to undergo purification. Thus the king, during 
his life-time, had to be washed in an adjunct of the temple (originally the Heliopolitan 
sun-temple), called the “House of the Morning,” before he could enter the actual temple 
at dawn to officiate. When he was dead he had to be washed before he could enter the 
sun-god’s kingdom. 

The sun-god himself was supposed to wash every morning before he appeared above the 
horizon, and there were sacred pools, actual or mythical, where these lustrations were 
supposed to be performed. 

According to a very old conception, the sun-god was reborn every morning from the womb 
of the sky-goddess, a conception originally quite distinct from, and doubtless much more 
ancient than, the idea that he daily underwent lustration at dawn. But owing to the asso- 
ciation of these two conceptions, the theory arose that the god was born as a result of being 
washed*, Such a theory was particularly liable to arise in a country like Egypt, where life 
and the production of life are so ubviously associated with water, and where the lack of 
water means certain death. 

As has been stated, the king underwent lustration before he could officiate in the sun- 
temple, later in any temple. Since he was the embodiment of the sun-god, the idea naturally 
arose that he was reborn’ as the result of lustration, like his divine prototype. The king 
was not only washed in the “ House of the Morning,” but was subjected also to an elabo- 

1 For the sake of scholars who care to examine more closely the evidence for and against Mr. Perrys 
and my theories, I herewith give a list of these articles :— 

“Some notes on the Ancient Egyptian Practice of Washing the Dead,’ Journu?, v, 117 ff.; “ The House 
of the Morning,” zbid., 148 ff. ; ‘On the Position of Women in the Ancient Egyptian Hierarchy,” béd., v1, 
8ff; “The Rite of Opening the Mouth in Ancient Egypt and Babylonia,” ib/d., x, 47 ff. ; “Sacramental 
Ideas and Usages in Ancient Egypt. I. Lustrations and the Heliopolitau Sun-God,” Proc. Soe. Bibl. irch. 
XL, 57 ff, 85 ff; “ST. Osirian Lustrations,” Rec. Trav, Xxxix, 441; “ Purification (Egyptian),” in 
Hastines, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, x, 476 ff. ; “Righteousness (Egyptian),” (béd., x1, 792 ff. ; 
“Worship (Egyptian),” ibid., xu, 776 ff; “The Sequence of Episodes in the Egyptian Daily Temple 
Liturgy,” Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Sueiety, 1918-19, 26 ff. 

2 The Pyramid Texts are full of allusions to this theory. 

3 An old lustration formula used in the Osiris Mysteries at Edfu, Philae, and Denderah, identifies the 
water with the primaeval ocean, out of which the sun-god was born in the first instance, and speaks of it 
as “giving birth to the king like Ré¢ every day” (JUNKER, Die Stundeniwachen in den Osirismysterien, 67). 
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rate toilet. He was fumigated with incense, his mouth was cleansed with natron, he was 
anointed, clothed, crowned, and given his insignia of office, and then seems to have been 
presented with a repast. 

A word on the “ House of the Morning.” In view of the evidence brought together in 
the article bearing that name in Journal, v, 148 ff, it can hardly be denied that the 
“House of the Morning” is anything else than a toilet-chamber, originally the chamber 
where the Heliopolitan king’s toilet was performed before he entered the sun-temple at 
dawn—hence its name “ House of the Morning.” 

The image of the Heliopolitan sun-god would also have been washed every morning in 
imitation of the washing which the god was supposed to undergo in the sacred pool. But 
the sun-god, owing to his close association with the king, was himself regarded as a king, 
the prototype in fact of all Egyptian kings. Naturally, Green. the same toilet ceremonies 
were performed for him as for the Pharaoh, and the ideas about the god and the Pharaoh 
and the ceremonies performed on their behalf, acted and reacted on one another. 

Owing to the mystical virtue of the lustral water and the value ascribed to the cere- 
monial toilet ceremonies as a whole, the same rite, with certain special additions, was 
employed to animate a statue, originally a statue of the sun-god and his embodiment 
the Pharaoh, later any statue or image. This rite was performed at dawn, as we learn from 
the biographical inscription of Khentemsemti!, which speaks of that person as being great 
Shm in the House of Gold (the sculptor’s workshop) when the god (the god whose statue was 
to be animated) ts born in the early mourning (mm nhp)*. 

It is significant that the place where the Opening of the Mouth was performed could 
also be designated the “ House of the Morning*.” 

As we have already seen, it was believed that the dead king could not enter the realms 
of the sun-god unless he was “clean.” Accordingly, before he was buried, he underwent 
exactly the same purification as that daily undergone by him, when alive, in the “ House of 
the Morning,” or as nearly similar as was possible. As a result of this lustration the dead 
king was thought not only to be purified but to be reborn. The place in the embalmer’s 
establishment where this purification took place might also, it would seem, be called the 
“House of the Morning’,” ie. it too was given the same name as the ancient Pharaoh’s 
toilet room. 

Finally the directions for the celebration of the funerary liturgy in the tomb of Peta- 
menope are preceded by the following line of text : © Formula: the House of the Morning, what 
the offering table requires’, the purifying of the banquet-table for the ka...... of Petamendpe®.” 
Thus a recognition of the fact that the purificatory ceremonies in the funerary liturgy were 
derived from the corresponding ceremonies in the royal toilet is preserved even in funerary 
inseriptions of the Saite period’. 

When the Osiris cult became the powerful factor in the state religion that we see it to 
have been in the Fifth Dynasty, and the dead king was identitied with Osiris, its influence 
was not confined tu the funerary liturgy, but it affected all the related rites as well. 

1 Journal, v, 155. 

* The fact that this rite was performed “in the early morning,” Ze., at dawn, shows that it was essen- 
tially a solar and not an Osirian rite, Osiris having nothing whatever to do with the sun-rise! 

3 Journal, vy, 159. 
4 See Journal, v, 148, 157. ° See Gunn, ap. ENGELBACH, Hurayeh, 21. 8 Journal, v, 162. 


7 All this forms an effective reply to what Mr. Perry has tu say on pp. 198 f. about the ceremonial royal 
toilet and its connection with the temple liturgy and kindred rites. 
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The Pharaoh, as we have seen, was regarded not only as the embodiment, but also as 
the son, of the sun-god. Owing to the political influence of the Heliopolitan god and his 
cult, other important Egyptian gods were identified with him by their priests in order to 
enhance their prestige. The king was thus regarded as the son of these gods also, and 
finally was looked upon as the son of all Egyptian divinities male and female. Now the 
living king was Horus, and Horus, according to the Osiris myth, was the son of Osiris. 
Under the influence of the Osiris myth the relationship of the king with any god or goddess 
was conceived of as that of Horus with Osiris, and so every divinity was treated as an 
Osiris for cult purposes, and for that matter every object of a cult, whether a person or an 
image. Thus the temple-liturgy and all the kindred rites were completely Osirianised. But, 
as I have pointed out in my article “ Worship (Egyptian) ” in Hastines, Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, xu, 777, Egyptian worship and all its accessories are plainly Helio- 
politan in origin. 

The idea of the king being the son of all divinities is obviously a result of solar and not 
Osirian influence. The great local gods were as a rule not funerary divinities, and accord- 
ingly it was not with Osiris that they were identified but Ré, of whom the king was the 
son’. 

What I have been trying to maintain in my articles—a point that Mr. Perry does not 
seem to grasp, judging from what he says on p. 198—is that the formulae recited at the 
performance of what were originally solar rites and in no way concerned with restoring 
unvisture to a dead and shrivelled corpse, were, owing to the enormous influence exercised 
by the Osiris-Horus myth on the imaginations of the Egyptians, very largely or completely 
Osirianised, the external forms of the rites, however, remaining unchanged or practically 
unchanged. Thus all the lustration- and libation-formulae, which identify the water with 
putrescence and exudations from the corpse, are Osirian, replacing the older solar formulae, 
of which examples, however, survived, and were in use even as late as Graeco-Roman times. 

On p. 199 Mr. Perry remarks that “it is probable that animation of life-size 
portrait statues of the dead arose in conjunction with mummification, perhaps as late as 
the Fifth Dynasty. Can Dr. Blackman or Professor Peet give us any hint of evidence of 
statues of gods in earlier days that were in temples and the objects of ritual performances 
such as are described by Dr. Blackman ?...Moreover it is of crucial importance to the 
Blackman-Peet theory that the existence of these statues be established. You cannot 
perform the toilet of a statue that does not exist! So far as I am aware there were no such 
statues prior to the Pyramid Age, with the exception of the enigmatical statues of Min of 
Coptos. On the other hand, if it be assumed that the toilet of the statue of the sun-god 
caine after the invention of mummification with its attendant practices, all is clear and 
sunple.” 

Unfortunately for Mr. Perry the Palermo Stone records the making of statues of divini- 
ties* at as early a date as the First Dynasty. The earliest statue thus recorded is one of 
Anubis (not of Osiris be it noted !)*. Other statues are also recorded on this monument as 
having been fashioned by the orders of kings of the First Dynasty, viz. a statue of the 
goddess [3mt*, statues of the “Two Children of the King of Lower Egypt?,” a statue of 


? A point to be noted too (and this goes against Mr. Perry’s theory), is that Re¢ was never equated with 
Osiris in the way that some of the great local gods were equated with Ré¢. 

2 See Gardiner’s remark in Journal, 1, 145. 

3 ScHarer, Hin Bruchstick altagyptischer Annalen, 15. + Thid.. 16. 5 Tbid., 16 and note. 
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Min’, another statue of Anubis?,a statue of the god Sed+, and of the goddesses Seshat 
and Mafdet*. It is not until we come to the Second Dynasty that the Palermo Stone 
records the fashioning of the statue of a king®, though of course it must be remembered 
that only a fragment of this once large monument survives. 

Also tablets found by Petrie at Abydos record the making of statues of divinities during 
the reign of CAha of the First Dynasty®, these divinities being Anubis, Imy-wt, and a 
hawk-god. 

As has already been pointed out, Osiris does not appear in the private tombs till the 
latter part of the Fitth Dynasty, by which time, judging from the Pyramid Texts’, his cult 
was more and more influencing the funerary ideas and beliefs of the governing classes. 
Yet in the Third Dynasty tomb of Methen the rite of Opening the Mouth is both men- 
tioned, and depicted as taking place, and this long before there seems to have been any 
connection between the dead nobles and Osiris! On the other hand there is evidence 
direct and indirect that the sun-cult was exercising a great influence on the governing 
classes both then and earlier. The Opening of the Mouth of the statue of Methen was 
therefore probably performed in what I maintain was its original, ze. solar form. 

Again both the making and the Opening of the Mouth of a statue of Horus of the Gods, 
a solar divinity mentioned in the Pyramid Texts, are recorded on a fragment of an annals- 
tablet, sunilar to the Palermo Stone, the entry apparently belonging to the reign of Kheops 
of the Fourth Dynasty*. 

As stated in footnote 7, the earliest version we possess of the Pyramid Texts dates 
from the very end of the Fifth Dynasty, by which time the funerary liturgy was entirely 
dominated by Osirian ideas, and of course also Osiris figures very prominently in many 
of the other “utterances” comprising this great compilation; during the Sixth Dynasty 
we see the texts being more and more Osirianised at the hands of the priestly editors. 

As it was not till the latter half of the Fifth Dynasty that Osiris begins to appear in 
the private tumbs at Gizah and Sakkarah—the very time when the Osirianisation of the 
funerary liturgy of the Pharaohs seems to have begun to take place—we can only suppose 
that all this was a new development in Egyptian religious thought; at any rate it is clear 
that the Osiris myth had not previously exercised any great influence upon the court and 
upon the state religion. 

This is apparently also the conclusion to which Dr. Roeder came, atter studying the 
great mass of material that he had collected for his article “ Usire” in RoscHEr’s Lexikon, 
for he says (p. 126, Lieferung 92/93):—“ Die Verbreitung des Osiris wurde gefirdert, als 
er und seine Familie in die Neunheit von Heliopolis aufgenommen war.” 


1 Thid., 17. 2 [hid V7. i fhid., 21. 

' Tbid., 21. * Tbid., 27 and see SETUR, Journal, 1, 233 ff. 

5 Perrie, Royal Tombs, u, Pls. ITT, X, XT. 

* The earliest version of these texts that we possess is that found in the pyramid of King Unas, the 
last king of the Fifth Dynasty. 

> GARDINER, Journal, ir, 145. 


PHILOLOGICAL NOTES 


By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, D.Lirr. 


‘eS , 
1. A Further Note on the Word SQ ile a, hy-r,-Sw, 


in Papyrus Lansing, verso, 1, 9. 


In his description of the estate which the young scribe Wenemdyamiin says he would 
like his tutor NebmeCetréCnakht to possess, occurs the following passage :—“ Many stalls are 


a ns . PRE a Vee Y ima | 

: ‘ «© "= 2 ; x . ! 
in its confines and a cattle-farm (?) for the kine a Wl ~{ | SW i <>!/@ 
vi : i ee IA P< one -|' 8 —My- * ‘There are many goats, capering kids, 


and many lowing oxen” (Pup. Lansing, verso, 1, 9). 
As Erman points out in 0.L.Z., 1925, 5, the word /3-r3-sw, in view of the determinative 


‘Q, must inean to “skip,” “dance,” or the like, adding that the way the word is written 


shows that it is foreign. He suggests, therefore, that it corresponds to the Hebrew ws, 
galas, which is also associated with goats in two verses of the Song of Solomon (ch. tv, v. 1, 
ch. vi, v.5). In the Authorised Version the passage in either verse is rendered “Thy hair 
is as a flock of goats that appear? from mount Gilead,” and in the Septuagint tp/yepd cou 
os adyéXat TOV aiydv al dmexarvPOnoay aro rod Tudraad, “Thy hair is as Hocks of the 
goats which were revealed from Gilead.” 

Budde (see BuDDE, BERTHOLET, WILDEBOER, Die fiinf Megillot, Freiburg, 1898, p. 20) 
comments on this passage as follows :—“The individual waves of the loosened locks are com- 
pared to the individual animals of the dusky herd; also their movement is included. With 
this agrees {5} = in late Hebrew ‘to bubble,’ ‘foam up, of boiling water.” He would, there- 
fore, 1t is to be presumed, translate the passage “ Thy hair is as a flock of goats that surges 
up from mount Gilead.” 

The Hebrew word galas only occurs twice in the Bible, namely in the two above-quoted 
passages, though it apparently occurs not uncommonly in late Hebrew texts with the 
already stated meaning “boil, bubble up.” As galas seems to be the same word as the 
Egyptian £3-r?-sw, and as it is also like 4?-r?-sw assuciated with goats, Erman suggests 
that it likewise should be rendered “ dance,” “skip,” or “leap,” which is quite obviously the 
meaning of the Egyptian word. : 

According to him, therefore, the passage is to be translated: “Thy hair is as a herd of 
goats that skip from mount Gilead.” 

When I transcribed and read through Papyrus Lunsing shortly after the appearance of 


1 The Revised Version translates “that lie along the side of mount Gilead,” with “or appear on mount 
Gilead” in the margin. 
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the great British Museum publication!, and some considerable time before Erman’s note 
; = VS 
caine out in O.L.Z., 1 myself, directly I encountered y << ile a, put it down as a 


Canaanite loan-word and equated it with the Arabic Ga3, “to dance,” the Egyptian word 
3-k3-§w showing metathesis of 7 and k. I discussed the matter with Professor Langdon, 
who informed me that the same verb for “to dance” occurs in Babylonian in the form 
rakdtu. 

Professor Langdon entirely concurred with my equation rakdtu, 403). 43-r3-su, but for 
that very reason he was at first inclined to doubt the possibility of Erman’s equation 
k3-r3-Su, galas, as 16 is difficult, he said, to account for the Arabic Ge and Babylonian t 
being represented by § in Hebrew, the Hebrew s always representing the Babylonian § and 
Arabic Q». His note, here appended, which contains his considered conclusions, seems 
satisfactorily to remove these objections : 

“The Arabic rukags, ‘to dance, is certainly connected with the Babylonian ruhdtu, ‘to 
dance,’ generally written rukddu, for Babylonian frequently reduces the emphatic surds to 
the corresponding unemphatic sonants, as k>g. Undoubtedly the original Semitic word is 
rakat, as in Babylonian. The Arabic rakus is an example of the forward influence of the 
liquid y upon the dorsal-alveolar surd ¢, changing it to the palatal dorsal surd s, a species 
of partial dissimilation ; for s, a palatal spirant. is farther from the phonetic position of 7, 
an alveolar liquid, than f, a dorsal alveolar. This influence of r causing a change of ¢ > is 
illustrated by ratan, Arabic and Syriac, ‘te murmur, > rasan, Babylonian; katar, ‘to 
bind, > kasur, Babylonian ; and Hebrew rif, * to run,’ > rs, secondary form in Hebrew. 

“The Egyptian 43-r3-sw is, I suppose, an example of metathesis followed by a reduction 
of the surd emphatic / tu velar surd 4, a process common in Babylonian. If, as Dr. Blackman 
asserts, it is a loan-word in Egyptian, the would be represented both in Babylonian and 
Hebrew by s. In that case it should be borrowed from a pre-Hebrew Canaanite word 
haras, if T understand the principles of Egyptian transcriptions of Semitic words correctly. 

* Now late Hebrew galas does seem to bear the same meanings as the Arabic rakas and 
Babylonian rakat, rakad, the original Semitic rakat becoming karat by metathesis of & 
and 7. The change i> g may be explained by dissimilation of the two emphatic letters 
k—t in this word, producing karat and then garut by partial assimilation of surd k& to 
sonant r. Assuming a medial form gurat, a spontaneous sound-change gulut is easily 
explained by comparison with many such changes in words having a dental or velar sound 
as Babylonian birku > bilku, ‘knee’; attaruh > attulah, ‘1 will journey’; uttakkuru > 
uttakkalu, ‘they are hostile’; edir > edil, ‘he was sorrowful.’ It is probable that the final t 
was palatalised, when the form still retained the letter r, that is garat > guras > galas ; but 
to cause this palatalisation a following vowel or 7 would be necessary, garata, garatt, and 
the change may have come about in some inflected furin of the verb which had one of these 
vowels at the end. 

By assuming a Semitic root rakas, the Arabic rakas could be readily explained by 
partial progressive assimilation of emphatics. This by metathesis would be karas in 
Canaanitish-Hebrew, and galas would follow normally. But then the Babylonian rakdtu, 
rakddu, would be completely unaccountable.” _ 

Tt is to be noted that the Arabic Gadj, rakus, according to Hava, Arabic-English 
Dictionary, p. 246, means “to dance,” “ flicker,” “ferment” (of wine), and « prance” (of a 


t Bupee, Fursanies of Eyyption Hieratée Papyri in the British Museum, second series, Pls. XV-XXX 
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horse). The meaning of galas in late Hebrew, “ boil up,” ~ bubble up,” coincides, of course, 
with the secondary meaning of V3), “ferment,” and is probably also secondary, the primary 
meaning “dance,” “leap,” “skip” (that is to say, if Erman’s interpretation is correct) being 
preserved only in the two passages in the Song of Sulomon. 

The material put together here will, I hope, be thought to show beyond doubt that the 

: = neon : : : 

Egyptian word iN << a is a Canaanite loan-word, whose Arabic and Babylonian 
equivalents are Ga3) and rahdtu, and also to atford good ground for supposing that it has 
an equivalent in Hebrew in the word gulas, the primary meaning of which is * dance,” 
“leap,” or “skip,” and the secondary ~ boil up,” * bubble up.” 


2. A Note on the Word ee LAD = rise in Papyrus Westear, 5, 15 foll. 


One of the tales preserved in the famous Pupyrus Westcur relates how one day King 
Sneferu, by way of a diversion, was rowed about a pleasure-pool or lake by a party of 
beautiful maidens. ‘They rowed to and fro,” we are told, “and the heart of his majesty 
was glad at seeing them rowing. Then one who was at the steering-oar(??)' got caught (7)? 
in her side-lock, and a nh3w of new turquoise fell into the water, and she became silent’ and 
ceased rowing‘, and her side’ became silent and ceased rowing.” 

The word rkw has always somewhat puzzled scholars, and it seems to oceur nowhere 
apart from this and subsequent passages in the Tale of King Sueferu and Dadam onkh. 
Erman in his recently published Literutur der Aegypter, 68, merely renders the word by 
“Schmuck,” stating in a footnote that “some special, to us unknown, object of adornment 
is meant,” and that “it probably got caught in her hair with the var.” Maspero, however, 
in his Popular Stories of Ancient Egypt, English transl. 1915, 28, renders the word by 
“fish,” explaining in a footnote that he so translates the word because of the  fish- 
determinative, and expressing the opinion that it is “a talisman in the shape of a fish, to 
which the Ancients, the Romans and Greeks, as well as the Eastern nations, attributed all 
sorts of marvellous virtues.” As we shall see, Maspero, as often, has made a very good guess. 

The narrative seems plainly to state that the girl got entangled somehow or other with 
her side-lock,—probably some part uf the steering-contrivance, or whatever the GIy 
is, got caught in it, and as a result of this entanglement the nhs fell into the water. 
Evidently then the ni?w and the side-lock are closely connected. 


g . 
! oo) ; Stix. The word, so far as [I can discover, occurs nowhere else. The meaning here 
WN 


assigned it is a mere guess on my part. But this girl seems tou have been the leader on her side 


(KX Wl q ft oa ~—i a) of the boat, and such boats seem always to have had two steersmen, 


nnn 


one on the starbord and the other on the port side of the stern, who may well have acted as leaders to the 
two lines of oarsmen and set the time by singing ; see below, note 3. 


a 
. — is a Gra€ Aeyopevov. The context and the sign for hair, ,, suggest entanglement. 
3 Le, stopped singing, for these girls, like the Nile boatmen of to-day, no doubt sang at their rowing 
to help them to keep time. 
+ Lit. * without rowing ’; a negative adverbial clause, for which see GUNN, Suntaw, 155 (125). 
° Rinuw with a different determinative is used below, 6, 9, to denote one “side” of the waters of the lake. 
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Now in the frescoed tomb-chapel of Ukhhotpe, son of Ukhhotpe and Heni the Middle, 
at Mér (C, No. 1)! there is a scene depicting the great man spearing fish (see fig. 1). As 
usual he is accompanied by some of his ladies, one of whom squats at his feet holding in 
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one hand a lotus flower and a tame singing-bird. This lady wears a side-lock, a typical 
hnskyt?, from which dangles a fish-pendant. This surely can be nothing else than the nh3w 
of the Papyrus Westcar story, and be it borne in mind that this lady is one of a boating- 
party. In this particular instance the colour of the fish-pendant is white, and presumably 
is meant to represent silver. But such an ornament may well have been made of turquoise, 
2.e., silver, or gold, or copper, inlaid with turquoise. A number of such fish-pendants, it might 
be pointed out, in various coloured glazes, semi-precious stones, and metals, are figured in 
PETRIE, Amulets, Pls. NLU, XLVI. 


3. A Note on Three Passages in the Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage. 


I suggested in Discovery, 1 (1922), 36, and again in Luxor and its Temples, 42, that 
some of the best known works of the classical period of Egyptian literature are of 
Herakleopolitan origin and date from the Ninth to Tenth Dynasties, a suggestion that has 
been noted with approval by Professor Erman‘ and also by Herr Pieper’, Three passages 


l See Brackuayn, The Rock Toinhs of Meir, 1,9, 17. 

* See SETHE, Zeitschr. 7. ug. Sprache, 57, p. 18. 

* Die Literatur der Aegypter, 3. tOLGZ. 1925, 227, 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 
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in the Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage indicate, I think it will be granted, that this 
famous work, which almost certainly dates from the First Intermediate Period, was written 
in Herakleopolis? or in Herakleopolitan territory. The passages in question are as follows :-— 


CES eel eeeeen Ce AN ed ae 


PED DT awww 


[VW ale | xe “Lo, nywswt transgress (/) with the cattle of the poor...... plunderers ” 
Se . 
(Admonitions, 8, 10-11). 


a}a @4 4,493 =o Ae ! 
ORT ml LOFT nm ADS 1 Sg TA 
JE] aN “Lo, nywswt transgress (7) with geese. They are given (to) the gods 
instead of oxen” (Zbid., 8, 12). 


® RS Bl pe elle] 2 U4soog Qe 
i “ Lo, noble ladies go hungry; the nywswt are sated with what should have been (7)% 


prepared for them” (/bid., 9, 1-2). 
As can be seen from his note on p. 64 of his publication, Dr. Gardiner is extremely 


dubious of the meaning “butchers” that he has assigned to the word | i Je i 


CALAN 1 } I 


(var | ze (ds), nywswt, which he transcribes stnyw* and connects very hesitatingly 
Nw 


with a late verb | = “x. There can be little doubt that the word in question is the 


plural of nyswt, “king of Upper (or perhaps rather ‘ Middle’) Egypt,” and means “ kings.” 
Though the rendering “kings” in the ordinary sense of the word makes no sense in these 


three passages, yet, as a matter of fact, nyswt “king.” written Late. appears elsewhere 


as the title of an important priest, possibly the high priest himself*, of Harshef, the local 
god of Herakleopolis*, and I would suggest that this is the significance of the word here. 
That the nywswt of the three Admonitions passages were also sacerdotal functionaries of 
some sort is indicated by the statement that the geese in connection with which they 
commit a trespass (Ankn) are “given to the gods.” The occurrence of the title in the plural 
means either that it was borne by more than one member of the hierarchy at Herakleopolis 
or that the plural is used in a general sense. This title, be it noted, seems also to occur in 
its priestly significance in the Berlin Leather Roll’. If my interpretation of the use of 
nywswt in these three passages is correct, then there certainly would be some ground for 
including the Admonitions among the literary works composed within the borders of the 
Herakleopolitan kingdom. 


} Atay H. GarDINER, The Admonitions of un Eyyptian Sage, Leipzig, 1909. 

* Thad already noted the significance of these three passages when I wrote the article in Discovery, and 
therefore assigned the Admonitions to an Herakleopolitan writer as well as the Instruction for Merikeré€, 
and the Eloquent Peasant. 

3 Prospect. pass. partic. ? 

+ This work was published before the appearance of SETHE’s art. in Zeitschr. St. ag. Spr., 49, 15-34, on 
Das Wort fiir Kinig con Oberugypten. 

> It is the first of the three priestly titles enumerated in this connection. 

° Bruaescu, Dict, géogr., Supplément, 1377. * See Journal, x, 196. 
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Granted the correctness of my suggestion, it becomes evident that an important duty 
of the priestly officiant who bore the title of “king” was the slaying, or the supervision of 
the slaying. of the victims brought as offerings to the temple of Harshef, which was also 
no doubt the function of the pre-dynastic ruler of Herakleopolis, the original nyswt, in his 
capacity of high priest of his local god. It is to be supposed that when in very ancient 
times the Middle Egyptian king, the nyswt, became ruler of an united Lower and Middle 
Egypt and his activities could accordingly be no longer confined to Herakleopolis, a priestly 
substitute was appointed to perform his sacerdotal functions in the temple and was 
designated nyswt (cf. the priestly BaciXevs at Athens, and my article “ Priest, Priesthood 
(Egyptian)” in Hastines, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, x, 294), or possibly, as 
already suggested, there was more than one such substitute. 

There is another point of interest connected with temple-usages in the third passage 
(Admonitions, 9, 1-2). The statement that the nywswt are sated with what should have 
been prepared for the ladies indicates that in the Herakleopolitan temple of Harshef the 
offerers were supposed to partake of the flesh of the victims they presented to the god. It 
was evidently regarded as a sign of the prevailing disorderliness of the age that the nywswt, 
taking advantage of their sex, should seize on the portion that ought to have been assigned 
to these pious ladies, in addition to that which no doubt was regarded as Harshef’s portion 
or possibly as their own portion in their capacity of that god's priests’. 


1 Cf Hastinas, op. ett, X, 299. 
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A BRONZE DAGGER OF THE HYKSOS PERIOD 
By WARREN R. DAWSON 
With Plate XXV. 


I am indebted to Mr. H. A. Corble for permission to publish the dagger which is the 
subject of this note. Mr. Corble, then on military service in Egypt, purchased it from 
a Luxor dealer in 1916, but was unable to obtain any information as to the exact locality 
or the circumstances in which it was found. 

The dimensions of the object are as follows :—total length 41:3 cm., length of handle 
12:2 em., width of the semi-circular top of the handle 5 cim., width of the shoulder at the 
base of the handle £cm The handle was originally inlaid, but there are no rivet-holes as 
is often the case when the filling was of wood or bone. A mid-rib extends down the whole 
length of the blade, and the entire surface of the weapon has now become eroded and has 
patinated to a brilliant green colour. 

The greatest interest of the object. however, is the very rare cartouche engraved upon 
it. The signs which read as under 


iD) 
<— 

3 
wane | 

Se 

are deeply incised upon the right side of the broad end of the blade immediately below the 
handle, and are upside down when the dagger is placed in a vertical position with the point 
downwards. The cartouche is the prenomen of one of the Hyksos kings Apophis, COkenenre¢, 
known to us from a few monuments, the principal of which is the altar published by 
Mariette!. It is most probable that this Apophis is the one mentioned by his nomen only 
in Papyrus Sallier J, who was a contemporary of the Theban king Sekenenré¢ Taoken of 
the Seventeenth Dynasty. The Hyksos were imitators of all things Egyptian, and 
¢Okenenré¢ Apophis modelled his prenomen on that of his Theban contemporary, as several 
writers have suggested”. 

In the British Museum there is a bronze dagger, which, except for the fact that it is 
uninscribed, is an exact duplicate of the Corble weapon. It is numbered 5425 and was 
acquired, as Dr. Hall informs me, in 1837 and once formed part of the celebrated D’ Athanasi 
collection. The two specimens are identical in measurements, but the B.M. specimen is in 


1 Mon. divers, Pl. 38. For the few monuments datable with certainty or with probability to this reign, 
see GAUTHIER, Livre des rois, u, 141 ff. 
* Fy., Hau, tae. Hist. Near East, 6th ed., 223. 
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Plate XXV. 





Bronze dagger with cartouche of Apophis I. 
Scale rather less than one half. 
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almost perfect condition and has its handle entire. The filling of the handle is of ivory 
(hippopotamus-tooth ivory, according to a note made by the late Dr. Birch) and bears a 
high polish, the whole weapon having apparently been repolished in modern times. The 
ivory is kept in position, not by rivets, but by the inward bending of the edges of the 
handle-framing. A similar method of fixing the handle was resorted to in the Corble 
dagger, which alsv lacks rivet-holes. 

The B.M. dagger, which can now be dated approximately, was published in Archaeo- 
logia, LIU, 92, and by Petrie in his Tools und Weapons, Plate XXNIIT, fig. 29. It is 
exhibited in the Fifth Egyptian Room, Table-case A. It was engraved by Visconti in the 
rare folio volume describing the principal antiquities in the D’Athanasi collection. The 
engraving is very accurate and shows the weapon in its natural size. In the description of 
the plate on the flyleaf opposite is the following note. “A dagger of bronze with the 
handle inlaid with ivory. This was found at Thebes, and is the largest and finest specimen 
hitherto discovered |.” 


1 A Series of Engraciags...of the Collection of Antiquities...of Giovanut D Athanusi. London, 1837, 
Pl. XII, fig. 5. 


F. Li. GRIFFITH 


F.O, 1. The fragments make about two-thirds of the circle of a large vessel D. 26 of smooth 


F.O. 


F.O. 


FO. 


FO. 


F.O. 


buff ware. Their total length following the curve is 53cm. The only possible loss 
from this fine ostrakon is at the lower right-hand corner, and that is doubtful. 
Large early writing. (Pl. XXINX, 5, se. nearly 3 5.) 
(1) mlewés : wingerems abelte : mn : arbte : (2) trézes-lw 22: atr 63: teperet ze 
(3) Ihlik : abelte : 12-1 aléh : ant-mnés 1°53 (4) tpelége “44 asqere 16 azeye : bl 2°9 tr 28 
(5) abwés 
Compare the short text F.O. 2. 
lL. 1. malewés, cf. the title maleyés AL. MJ. 129, PL. 4:3; ubelte also in 1. 3 and 
F.O. 16: arbte F.0. 3, 7, 14, B.O. 3, perhaps = apra8n, see Journal, 1, 23. 
]. 2. trézes F.O. 3: lw appears to be an adj.; apéte-lh, apéte, apéte-lu' probably 
“chief envoy,” “envoy, “minor envoy.” all in JL. 129; teperet B.O. 1, W.O. 3. 
1.3. Or omit ‘2; vléh F.0.4; ant mnés “of the prophet of Mané(?)": mnés FO. 2, 
mné St. Akin. 1. 27, cf. perhaps ant mnéteslke St. Akin. ibid. (Journal, v, 171). or LL 2. 
1. 4. azege F.O. 6, an element in names of men Sh.J. 10, WI. 60; bl ef. bli, blhe 
F.O. 4,5. It is not clear whether tr 2°8 or tré 1:8 should be read. 
2. Buff, reddish outside. Complete. (PI. NX VI, 13.) 
mlewés : azhblés 33 mnés 25. 
See F.0. 1/1, 3: ef. azhite, St. Akin. Il. 5, 10, 12 (Journal, 1v, 166.) 
3. Red inside and out. Probably complete except left top. (Pl. NX VII, 13.) 
arb[te] : tréze[s] li : tkin-lw -9 -2 (sve). 
Cf. F.0. 11-2; the last two spots seem best explained as additions to the original 
‘9, producing a total which would have been properly expressed by 1:1. 
4, Coarse, red inside and out. Left top corner lost. (Pl. XXVIL, 16.) 
asitbre :a...arenés 4:...shimné:aléh: bli: 
aleh F.U. 1/3. Traces of more writing at bottom edge. 
. Apparently complete. (PI. NX VI, 10.) 
mhzi : Smeiitén blhe 125: géleb : timléges : abet 3: 
mh F.O. 24, qéleb plural, St. Akin. ll. 5, 10, 14-17 (Journal, 1v, 167). 
6. Buff. Probably complete. Writing finely incised. (Pl. XXVIII, 2, Pl. XXX, 2.) 
gé li kefi azege 2°6. 
F.0. 7-11 begin with the same words: qé-li F.0. 7-15, 17-19/7, perhaps the singular 
of géleb. 
azege F.O. 1/4, The second line is written smaller than the first, but probably by 
the same hand, see F.O. 12. 
7. Red, thick resin inside. Complete. (Pl. XXVI, 3.) 
gé li kefi arbte zliketel -44. 
arbie F.O. 1/1. 


Or 


F.O. 8. Two lines, imperfect at each end. (Pl. XXVI, 8.) 


[gé li kJefi : Srhi......... te 40(?7) 9... 
For the rare numeral(?) see FO. 22; a line is visible above ‘9. 


F.0. 9. Pink. Right edge injured, left end lost. (Pl. XXVI, 7.) 


qé li keii....hlw 4... ot We Starks *artepé ..... 
hr F.O, 14, K.0. 3. The last word is in a different hand, see FO. 12, 13, 


Plate XXVI. 








Meroitic ostraka from Faras. 


Plate XXVII. 





Meroitic ostraka from Faras. 


Plate XXVIII. 





Meroitic and other ostraka from Faras. 
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. 10. Lett end probably imperfect. (Pl. XX VIL 8.) 

qé li ken abinte ‘1... ¥ bz vete ¥ 11-6 bek.... 

The sign like a branching tree or ear ‘of corn may be only a variant of the recti- 
linear symbol in #.0. 11-16, 19, 8.0.1, A.T., Pl. 18/1. These are clearly not numerals: 
cf. the sistrum symbol in the jar-inscription, Liverpool Annals, x1, Pl. LXXIT. 

11. Red, dark inside. End of second line perhaps broken away. (Pl. XXVII, 6.) 

qé li kefi 31 4 *a.t.. ki qe 1:3. 

The second line is in the thin second hand (marked by *), see the next. 


. 12, 13. Two closely similar and apparently complete. (Pl. NXVI, 2, +.) 


F.O. 12. gé@ li A 10-1 5-8 *h “44 ariketé 2. 

F.O 13. é li 4 55 *h 6 ariketé. 

The next begins in the same way, and the same phrase occurs in the middle of 
F.O. 15. 

The upper spot after 10 may be accidental but looks like ink. The second hand 
with thinner writing appears on each of these ostraka at h, see also F.0. 6(?), 9 
LI, 16, 26. 


. 14. Butt, inside red. Probably complete. (Pl. NXVI, 5.) 


qé i 43 hr: arbte : antlis-lw 1: Simeteé. 
hr F.O.9, The middle may mean “the small artaba of the prophet.” 
. 15. Perhaps complete. (PL XAVIL, 17.) 
hirkeli : Sbil : mhwi : yé li 4 2°73 th-lw: ye kheé. 
16. Left side lost. (PI. XXVII, 2. 
abel... lw A11...32... 4a... *pe.... 
abel[te] F.O. 1/1. The last line in a different hand, see F.0. 12, 13. 


17. Buff, outside red. Original edge on left. (PI. XXVII, 3.) 
gel 22: gé li.... i Ate : mlhl -9 watr 2-2. 
mlhl name of woman FJ, 25. 


18. Butt, outside red. Top left perhaps lost, lett end perhaps complete. (PI. XXVI, 6.) 
GOT ccnke we lerke : tkiz : ssimetele te’ 633 wi. 
thizye woman's name AL, thizmni personal name J//. 60: ssimete may be the 
title A. 4/13, ALL, ete. . 


19. Sherd from large vessel, outside pink, inside black with resin, A triangular frag - 
ment missing from right-hand top: the only loss, for otherwise the top is complete 
since the writing follows the fracture exactly, and though at the left end 1. 3 looks 
imperfect, Il. 1 and 4 are cramped to fit the space. (Pl. XXVI, 1.) 

(1) ..réli: tn: zétke : bége (2)... 4 10-1 tmiiteke 1:3 (3).. ilkze ‘3 blilemé (4) me ‘4 
mrénli 15 mkshi (5) ze °5 abrtnli “+3. 

(6) gé méskze 3 *ap*. 

(7) gé h -2 mksy °3 (8) wi 15:53. 

Ll. tt £0, 21 3. 

1,2. tm, place name FI. 37/4. 

lL. 4. mhshize, ef. the title mkeshe ALL, shi MI. 117. 

1. 6. ap is in the thin second hand, see F.U. 12, 13. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. ay 
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1.8. wi * total(?).” see F.0. 20 3, also B.O.3, ALT., PL 20 1a, St. Akin. M25, 26. 42 
(Journal, 1v, 171), MZ.101. This eutry looks like a summation, but the sum of the 
preceding numbers is 18°03. It is unlikely that a number has been Jost in the 
fracture, otherwise we might have added °5 from it and read the last figure as [S85$: 
15°5$ can only be reached by complicated omissions or subtractions atfording no sate 
argument. 

F.0. 20. Red inside and out. Right edge lost. (PL XNXVIL 12) 

(1)... en:aseris 9 (2)... nite 108 tnr (3)... 36 wi 19:3. 

The large figure at the end again looks hike a summation. 

1.1. “of Osiris.” 

1.2. tar place name F./, 3 6. 

F.O. 21. Red, inside blackish with resin. Right and lower edges lost. Early style ina thin 
hand. (Pl ANVI, 11) 
(1)... knr:abhe: btewi (2)... 46 Longer sartelizsqe (3) ...1te: tebezekiz : tns 2 
(4)... ergéte I abb-lh 2: mete (5) ea zbrs ... 
LL. abhe, “great abh” in L +. 
1. 2. a horizontal line crossed by a short oblique line at the end. 
1.3. ths ch th FOL 191, 
lL 4. weryéte cf. .ergéte P.O. 22. wete a frequent tithe in #7, MZ. and ALT. 
F.O, 22. Left edge complete. (PI. NX VIE. 5.) 
aoe ye ecmalede 2 |. cergete. 
P.O, 23. Apparently complete. (PL XXVIT, 4.) 
aq: 2wi zete 15 6. 
F.O, 24. Red, blackish resin inside. Tmpertect on right. (PI. NXVIT, 18.) 
. grrer... Ph sbk L3h...ar..i:mh... 7h... dw 15 etes Lh ze cs viz, 
. Resin inside, Top and left side broken away. (Pl. XXVIT, 1.) 
.réb ..nte:h...ibres...skes 1]... néle 10...8 1. 
With 10 is the tail apparently of another sign deleted. 


F.O;2: 


we 
wr 


F.O. 26. Buff,outside red. Apparently broken away all round except at the top. (PI. XXVI9.) 
ik ...... eb:yh...... me i/li/...... HL Gewis *otl... 
The last line in thin writing, see FO, 12, 13. 
F.O. 27. Reddish inside and out. Lines imperfect at each end. (PI. XX VII, 7.) 
seo h bs $60 a .i00. te 14] ...... $2, 
F.O. 28. (Pl. XXVII, 15.) 
és 1... ehlté... mrke 1... li ke. 
F.O. 29. Peg bottom of wine-amphora. (PI. XX VII, 14.) 
.-. pes zé 8. 
F.O. 30. Complete unless at right end. (Pl. XX VI, 14.) 
(yeqégebli-sé. 
sé postposition, F.0. 31-33, B.O. 4, the jar in Liverpool Annals, xi, Pl. LXIX, 4 
and references there ; it occurs also on jars found by Prof. Sayce in a tomb at Mero’ 
F.0. 31. Black resin inside. (Pl. XX VII, 9.) 
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FO. 32. Resin inside. (Pl. XXVII, 10.) 

wim ... 1z-Sé, 
FO, 33. (Pl. XXVII 12.) 

. U-S8 * 4d. 

The figures have been added in a smaller hand, see 7.0. 12, 13. 
F.0. 34. Resin inside. (Pl. XX VII, 11.) 


.»-mimnli... 


F.O. 35. Very thick, coarse red. Left edge lost. Writing in white, of late style; remains of 
white writing on inside also. (Pl. XXVIII, 1, Pl. XXIN, 2.) 
yezé..Srbeh msliy..Szerb..Sqéymé.. metemsé. 
F.O. 36. Buff, resin inside. Writing in white, late style. (Pl. XXVIII, 5.) 
Sad eeint me’... telh.... 

The above are all from the “ Western Palace.” With them were found three other 
ostraka which may illustrate the period. 

Pl. XXVIII, 3. Cankh and uraeus. Thick, outside pink, inside black with resin. 

Pl. XXVIII, 6. raovare, the Egyptian name Pa-wate, ve, “belonging to the Horus- 
eye(?)”: of: Taovaiis and variants in PREISIGKE, Vamenbuch. According to Professor Hunt, 
the style of writing is that which prevailed from the second century B.c. to about 50 A.D. 
The latter date would probably fit the age of the earlier Meroitic ostraka from the place. 

Pl. XXVIII, 8. Writing of style of the fifth century .D. (Hunt). This is probably later 
than any of the known Meroitic inscriptions. The site was occupied in Christian times. 


F.0. 37. Red inside and out. Writing white. Late style. (Pl. XXVIII, 7, Pl. XXIX, 3.) 
(1) zetezémetéli (2) teke 3 zeteyi (3) zéli gs kepén : (4).. 
kepén. Ct the name Wepérike, FL. 24 3. 
From the northern Meroitic House. 
F.0. 38. Fragment of large late pot with purple bands on shoulder. From N-E. end of 
Mervitic cemetery. Late style. Liverpool Annals, x1, Pl. LXXIL, 16. 


F.0. 39. Buff. (Pl. XXVIII, 4, Pl. XXIX, +.) 
zle... 110... regi... Sth... 8th.....hé.ep... 
From the site of the church in the south-west of the Enclosure. 


F.O. 40. Faint, but probably complete. (Pl. XXX, 1.) 
(1)..e ] &r 2 n (2)8 2 Sr 2 tgné (3) mte : klmes 2. 
In the Philadelphia collection from Maclver, Woolley and Mileham’s exploration at 
Faras. 
B.O. 1. Large ostrakon (in nine fragments), apparently from a large jar or wine-amphora, 
with shiny red surface, pinky buff body, inside glazed black with resin. (Pl. XXIX, 1.) 
mré : Sltli: mr 1:24 Sle ge 748. 
a..r.getete : tepe[re]t 16°6 4 ...... 15. 
mré B.O. 3, cf. MI. 79(2). slegen is a title in ALL, Sk. and FI. 10/4: possibly 
Slegen 4°8 should be read here, cf. 7(?) in B.O. 2/4; if not, the doubtful sign may be a 
10-numeral, 


teperet, see F.0. 1/2; the broken sign should be a 10-numeral or some special 
symbol. 


29—2 
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B.O. 2. A similar fragment showing parts of two lines with probably the same words (1)... li 
r...(2)...Sle..., the tail of the m(?) very short. 


B.O. 3. Thick grey ware, reddish inside and out. Complete. (P]. XXX, 5.) 
mze :§.re : télis: ty 3: mré 44 wi arbte: meftel w 7 géh 7 (y)ercke. 
meiitel MI. 87; ; yereke St. Akin. 5. 
B.O. 4. Thick pinkish ware, outside red, inside glazed black with resin, inscribed outside in 
two lines, black ink. Complete, rather early style. (PI. XXX, 3.) 
antés-sé, 
Cf. F.0. 30. 
B.O. 5. Butf, outside reddish. inscribed in red ink. (Pl. XXX, 4.) 
tb...8b...8b... 
The above 1-5 are Philadelphia No. 10938, Buhen, 238, found west of the South 
Temple. 
B.O. 6. Coarse reddish, inscribed in late style. Right edge and lower left lost. (Pl. XX VITI,9.) 
.-bté-lw:...gér...e:helni...e 10 y.....: pe... 
Philadelphia No. 10939, Buhen, 238, found south of the North Temple. 
).0. 1. Thick pinkish, outside red. Not early. Bottom edge lost. (Pl. XXX. 6.) 
(1) bi: ke: tSism]:(2) térzekersél -2 pe (3) zeye wete mte bé (4) ré metekel sapez 
(5) Ih: birmheté : ty (6) .. bérybi zy ..... tekes (7)... 
From Dakkah (W. E. Crum). 


Plate XXX. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE CAPTURE OF JOPPA AND THE 
STORY OF THE FOREDOOMED PRINCE 


BEING A TRANSLATION OF THE VERSO OF PAPYRUS HARRIS 500 
By T. ERIC PEET 


An apology is perhaps needed for attempting a new translation of these well worn 
texts. For several years past I have been reading them with students, and the teaching of 
others not only clarifies one’s thoughts but also induces or should induce that meticulous 
attention to detail which many of us are too apt to shirk when reading for our own pleasure 
or instruction. Furthermore, since writing the review of Mr. Blok’s book?, published later 
in this volume, I have collated the original in the British Museum, and I find that what 
may be called the current transcription of the texts is far from perfect. These circumstances 
must excuse this new rendering. 

Kgyptologists have often been blamed, and perhaps justly, for producing wooden and 
unreadable translations, which give the world but a poor idea of the value of Egyptian 
literature. Yet this has its reason. Our knowledge of the language is still very incomplete 
and the difficulties of interpretation are often so appalling that the conscientious translator, 
anxious to justify his rendering to others by showing exactly how it is obtained, is apt to 
be intensely literal. It is then of course easy for the mere adaptor with a smattering of the 
language and an ignorance of and consequent contempt for grammar and syntax to produce 
from this, and often tacitly claim as his own, a more readable but far less accurate transla- 
tion, thereby gaining the plaudits of the crowd and an indulgent smile from those who toil 
and who know. In the present case, partly because the texts are comparatively straight- 
forward, and partly because this rendering is intended for the layman as much as for the 
scholar, I have tried to translate just as literally as is consistent with simple and readable 
English, inserting, however, the numbering of the lines, which saves so much time to any- 
one working over the translation with the original. Most of my readings and renderings 
will be found justified in the review previously mentioned, which may easily be consulted 
by any who find themselves sufficiently interested. Square brackets [ ] enclose words now 
damaged or lost: pointed brackets ( ) enclose words omitted in error by the scribe. 


PAPYRUS HARRIS 500. 


The papyrus is written on both sides, containing on the recto the London Love Songs 
and on the verso two texts, The Capture of Joppa, incomplete at the beginning, and the 
story of the Foredoomed Prince. The malice of fortune has destroyed the name of the 
writer of this particular copy, a scribe of the army, which stood at the end of the first story. 

t See MaSPERO, Contes populaires, tth ed., 196 ff ; GrirFitu, The World's Best Literature 5250 
ERMAN, Die Literatur der Avgypter, 209 ff., 216 ff. , 

2 De beide volkscerhalen can Papyrus Harris 500 verso (see below, 336-341). 
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1. THE CapruRE OF Joppa. 
An incident, probubly legendury, in one of King Tuthmusis [TPs campaigns in Syrta. 


(Page 1, line 1) ......... 120 warriors ......... atter the manner of bundles. (2) .....+. to 
Dhouti......... troops of Pharaoh (3) ......... their faces. Now after their hour of drunken- 
ness Dhuuti said to (4) ......... together with wife and children (tv) your own town. Let 
the warrivrs bring in [the horses] (5) ......... [give ’] thei food, or let an Aper! pass (7) 
(GY ances them. And they caught the horses and gave them food. And (7) ...-..0+ 
King Menkheperré’. Now they came to tell it te Dhouti. Then (8) .........++ [the Prince} 
of Joppa said to Dhouti, My desire is to behold the great club of King MenkheperréS 
(D)icaistenvess whose name is Tiutnefert: as the ka of King Menkheperré¢ endures it is In 
thy hands? this day, (10) ............ [Tiut]netert and bring it. And he did sv and he brought 
the club of King Menkheperré¢ (11) [and concealed it beneath] his cluak, He stood over (/) 
him saying, Look on me O Prince of (12) (Joppa. This is the club (7) of] King Menkheperré¢, 
the fierce lion, son of Sekhmet, and Amin his [good father] has given him [strength] to 
wield it? And he smote the torehead of the Prince of Joppa, and he fell (Page 2, 1) 
stretched out before him. He placed him in............. leather. (2) He..... ....the piece of 
Copper WHICH. sieesses sever snes destruyed......... of this (3) Prince of Joppa, and they placed 
the piece of copper of 4 pounds (?) on his feet. Then he caused to be brought (4) the 500 
baskets which he had provided for the purpose and he made 200 soldiers enter them. 
(5) They filled their arms with fetters and handcutts and tastened them in (6) with locks (4). 
They gave them their sandals and their (7) itrr-clubs. They set all the best of the soldiers 
to carry them, 500 men in all, (8) They said to them, When ye have entered the city ye 
shall release your (9) companions and seize every man who is in the city and straightway 
put them (in) fetters. (10) Then they went out and said to the groom of the prince of 
Joppa, Thus says thy master, (11) Go tell thy mistress, Rejoice, for Sutekh has delivered 
(unto) us Dhouti with his wife and children. (12) Behold my hand has enslaved them. So 
shalt (thou) say to her concerning these 200 baskets which are full of men (13) in hand- 
cuffs and fetters. And he went before them to inform his mistress (14) saying, We have 
captured Dhouti. Then the fortifications of Juppa were opened befure the soldiers, 
(Page 3, 1) and they entered the town. [They] (2) released their companions and seized 
[every man who was in the] (3) town both young and old, and they placed them (in) (4) 
fetters and stocks immediately. So the victurious might (5) of Pharaoh captured the town. 
(6) And at night Dhouti sent to Egypt to (7) King Menkheperré¢ his lord saying, (8) Be- 
hold Amun thy good father hath delivered unto thee the Prince of Joppa (9) with all his 
men and likewise his town: (10) send men to take them (11) captive, that thou mayest 
fill the temple of thy father Amin King of the Gods (42) with men slaves and female 


* It is unfortunate that this reference to the puzzling people called .Aperu should be rendered totally 
obscure by reason of the lacuna which follows. There seems to be little reason for their suggested 
identification with the Hebrews. See Driver, Ewvodus in the Cambridye Bible Serivs, p. xh. 

2 Since King Tuthmosis III was himself in Egypt, as the sequel shows, he must have sent his club to 
the Syrian campaign in charge of his commander-in-chief Dhouti, perhaps Ly some mavic means to act as 
his representative. 

* The word “it” is here masculine and the word fur club is feminine, and therefore my restoration of 
the beginning of this line cannot be quite accurate. It is difficult, however, to see how the general sense 
can be much different from that suggested. 
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slaves who are fallen beneath thy feet (13) for ever. It has come happily to its end’, by the 
hand of (14) the scribe skilled with his fingers, the scribe of the army.........--.. 


2, THE FoREDOOMED PRINCE. 
A fatry story. 

(Page 4, line 1). It is said that there was once a king to whom no male child had been 
born. [He] begged for himself a son from the gods of his time (2) and they decreed that 
one should be born to him. Now on that night he slept with his wife and [his wife] con- 
ceived. And when she had fulfilled the months (3) of childbirth a son was born. The 
Hathors came to decree for him a destiny. They said, (+) he shall die either by the 
crocodile or the snake or the dog. And the people who were about the child heard it and 
told it (5) to his majesty. Then his majesty became exceeding sore at heart. And his 
majesty caused to be built [for him a house] of stone (6) on the desert, equipped with 
servants and with every good thing pertaining to a royal house, and the child was not to 
go outside it. Now when the child (7) grew up he went up on to his roof and saw a 
greyhound following a man who was (8) walking on the road. He said to his attendant 
who was beside him, What is that which is following the man who is coming along the 
road? And he (9) said to him, It is a dog. Then the child said to him, Let there be 
brought to me one like it. And the attendant went and told (10) it to his majesty. His 
majesty said, Let a little puppy be taken to him lest (’) his heart be grieved. So they took 
(11) him the dog. 

Now when many days had gone by the child grew in body and in mind* And he 
(12) sent to his father saying, What boots it that I sit here. Behold I am delivered over 
to Fate. Let me be released (/) (13) that I may do after my own desire; the god will surely 
do what is in his heart. They hearkened to him. They ordered (’) that there should be 
given to him a chariot furnished with (Page 5, 1) every kind of martial equipment, and his 
[servant] followed him by way of esquire. They ferried him over to the east bank (2) and 
they said to him, Go where thou wilt. Now his dog was with him. And he fared north- 
ward following his heart's desire, upon the desert, living upon the choicest of every kind of 
(3) game of the desert. And so he reached the chief of Naharin. Now there had been born 
to the chief of (4) Naharin no child save a daughter. And (he) (?) had built for her a house 
whose window was at a height of (5) fifty-six (/) cubits from the ground. He had summoned 
all the sons of all the chiefs of the land of Syria and said to them, (6) He who shall reach 
the window of my daughter shall have her to wife. 

Now when many days had gone by, (7) as they were at their daily occupation the youth 
came by them. And (8) they took the youth to their house and washed him and gave 
fodder to his (9) horses. They did every service for the youth: they anointed him and 
swathed his feet and they (10) gave food to his attendant. And they said to him by way of 
converse, Whence comest thou, beauteous (11) youth? He said to them, I am the son of an 
officer of the land of Egypt. My mother died and my (12) father took to him another wife, 
a stepmother. But she began to hate me and I came away in flight before her. Then they 
(13) embraced him and kissed him repeatedly’. 

1 The formula which the scribe usually inserted at the end of a copy. 


® Literally “in all his body.” Here is a case where literal translation is absurd. ‘ompare the use of 
the same phrase in 5, 13 and 6, 7. 


3 Literally “in all his body.” 
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Now when many days had gune by he said to the (14) youths, What 1s this which ye 
OSes e2ss vais [And they said to him, We have been] here for months past, (Page 6, 1) spend- 
ing our time in flying, and he who shall reach the window of the daughter of the chief of 
Naharin. he will (2) give her to him to wife. And he said to them, Would that she might 
be mine. Could I but enchant my legs, I would go to tly (3) with you. Now they went to 
fly after their daily custom, but the youth (4) stood afar off watching. And the glance of 
the daughter of the chief of Nuharin was upon him. 

Now when many days had gone by (5) the boy came to tly with the children of the 
chiefs, And he flew (6) and he reached the window of the daughter of the chief of Naharin. 
She kissed him and embraced him (7) repeatedly. Now they went to inform her father 
and they said to him, A man has reached the window (8) of thy daughter. The chief asked 
him saying, The son of which of the chiefs’ And they said to him, (9) An officer's son, who 
has come as an exile from the land of Egypt before the face of his stepmother. But 
(10) the chief of Naharin grew exceeding wroth and said, Shall T give my daughter to the 
exile (11) of Egypt’ Let him take himself off again. They came to tell him saying, Get 
thee back to the place trom which thou didst come. (12) But the daughter seized him and 
made an oath saying, As Ré¢-Horus-of-the-Horizon lives, if they take him away (13) from 
me I will neither eat nor drink, and I will die straightway. Then the messenger (14) went 
and told her father all that she had said. And the chief sent men to slay him (15) on the 
spot. But the girl said, As Ré¢ lives, if they slay him, when the sun sets I shall be dead : 
(16) I will not outlive him by an hour. They [went] to tell it to her father. And the 
(PHOT gM) este wdsa sea ties daughter. Then......... and awe of him (2) ......... entered 
into the chief. He embraced and he kissed him repeatedly. He said to him, Tell me thy 
condition. Behold (3) thou art to me as a son. He said to him: Tam a son of an officer of 
the land of Egypt. My mother died and my father took (4) to himself another wife. And 
she began to hate me and I came away in flight befure her face. Then he gave hin his 
daughter to wife, and he (5) gave him a house with land likewise and all manner of guodly 
cattle. 

Now when many days had gone by the youth said to (6) his wife, I au: ordained to 
three fates, the crocodile, the snake or the dog. She said to him, Let the dog (7) which 
follows thee be killed. But he said to her,...........+ I will not have my dog killed whom I 
reared (8) when he was a puppy. So she began to watch over her husband very closely, not 
allowing him to gu out alone. (9) Now behold the............ the....... ‘the land of Egypt to 
retreat (7). Lo, (10) the crocodile of the lake............ It came over against him in the town 
in which the (11) youth was. ............ lake. Now there was a water-spirit? in it and the 
water-spirit would not sutter (12) the crocodile to go out. But when the crocodile slept (?) 
the water-spirit went forth to take a walk. But when the sun shone (13) they stood fight- 
ing (?) the two of thein daily for a space of two whole months. 

Now (14) when many days had gone by the youth sat down to enjoy himself in his 
house. And when night (15) came the youth slept on his bed and sleep took possession of 
his body. But (Page 8, 1) his wife filled a [bowl with]...... and another bowl with beer. 
There came forth [a snake from his] hole (2) to sting the youth. But lo his wife was 
sitting beside him wide awake. The............ (3) wes, the snake. It drank, it became drunk 

‘ The facsimile flatters one into believing that the original will be decipherable. My repeated attempts 


to read it, however, have all been vain. 
2 See Zeitschr. f. ug. Spr., 57, 148. 
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and went to sleep on its back. Then his wife caused it to meet (4) destruction by means 
of her axe. She woke her husband ............ (5) him. She said to him, Behold thy god 
hath delivered one of thy fates into thy hand, he will [also deliver the others in like wise]. 
He (6) made offering to Ré praising him and glorifying his might daily. 

Now when many days had gone by (7) the youth went out to take a walk on the 
banks (?) in his domain (?) without going outside............. (8) Now his dog was following 
him, and his dog received power of speech?............... and he (9) ran away frum it’. He 
reached the lake and went down into the [lake to escape from his ?] (10) dog. The crocodile 
seized (?) him and carried him off to the place in which the water-spirit lived. .............+. 
Then the (11) crocodile said to the youth, Iam thy fate who has been pursuing thee, and 
Atel eto (12) [for many days] past. I am about to fight with the water-spirit and 


behold I will release thee. But if............... (18) to fight...... and thou shalt appland (?) 
me when the water-spirit is killed (?)*, And if thou see............... (14) see the....... 
Now when day dawned and the second day came,...... came...... 


' What else could i tp-- mean / But the bearing of this phenomenon on the story is quite obscure. 
* Or of course “it ran away from him.” The destruction of the context accentuates the ambiguity 
inherent in the pronoun. 


* Or “thou shalt extol for me the killing of the water-spirit,” though we should expect pe or psi-2 
(my} before hab. 
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A CUNEIFORM VOCABULARY OF EGYPTIAN WORDS 
By SIDNEY SMITH ayp C. J. GADD 


During the excavations at Akhetaten conducted by Professor Peet in the season 
1920-1 a cuneiform tablet was found in the house O. 49. 23 This tind was reported 
in the Journal, vu, 175, where the tablet is said to have been found in rubbish that filled 
aroom. Similarly in PEEt-Woo ey, The City of Akhenaten, 1.17, the tablet is mentioned 
as having been found in a corridor south of the Central Hall of the same house, and 
a photograph of the reverse of the tablet may be found on Plate X, fig. 7. The date of the 
tablet is therefore certain; it can only have been written during the reign of Amenophis LV. 
It was not part of the royal archive which dated back to the reign of Amenophis TIT, but 
the private property of an individnal. The tablet is now in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, and is numbered “Tell el Amarna 121, 1154." We have to thank Dr. Hogarth, 
Ashmole’s Keeper, for kindly giving us permission to publish this tablet. 

The nature of the text as a vocabulary was clear to us from the photograph of the 
reverse, and hence it was described by us in 1921 as a list of objects made of wood (see 
Journal, ibid.). The precise character of this vocabulary is determined by the obverse, 
Nl. 7-15. In ll. 8-9 on the right stand the cuneiform numbers 3, 4 On the left are words 
which prove to be the corresponding Egyptian numbers spelt phonetically, and in the 
subsequent lines the Egyptian numerals are continued up to the number ten. This is, 
then, a vocabulary in which the left-hand side is devoted to Egyptian words, at any rate 
in part; on the analogy of other vocabularies of this kind in cuneiform (the Kassite and 
Hittite may be instanced), we are entitled to assume, unless the reverse can be proved, 
that all the left-hand side of the tablet is devoted to Egyptian words. This is the first 
known cuneiform text which gives a list of Egyptian words; a few fragments of vocabularies 
were found at Akhetaten by Sir Flinders Petrie, but they are very fragmentary, and do 
not offer any clear resemblance to the present tablet (see KNUDTZON, Die el-Amurna Tafeln, 
nos. 342, 343, 351, ete.), 

This text being, then, a vocabulary containing Egyptian words, what is its purpose ? 
This involves a consideration of the right-hand side, which is for the most part broken 
away, the remainder being much damaged. It will immediately be noted that most of 
what remains consists of ideograms, which may be read in any manner required. It does 
not certainly follow therefore that this is an Egyptian-Akkadian vocabulary. But in 
Obverse 3, the word ahiutum is certainly Akkadian, while in Il. 5 and 6 there are the 
beginnings of words which are most probably Akkadian. This again is not absolutely 
conclusive, since in the Hittite texts, for example, Akkadian words are used as ideograms. 
The fact seems to be that anyone who thoroughly understood the right-hand side would 
be capable of writing cuneiform which would be understood by scribes anywhere in Western 
Asia. On the whole, it seems reasonable to assume that the scribe actually read the 
right-hand side as Akkadian; in any case such an assumption will not vitiate our 
conclusions, since the right-hand side is simply of use in elucidating the meaning of the 
Egyptian words, Now for what purpose did the scribe make this list of Egyptian words 
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and cuneiform equivalents? This will depend on his nationality. (a) He may have been 
an Asiatic scribe learning Egyptian by expressing in phonetic characters the Egyptian 
words corresponding to the cuneiforni writings with which he was familiar. The fact that 
the seribe on the right-hand side writes the numbers 2, 3, 4, ete. without spelling them is 
perhaps in favour of this view, while the circumstance that the Egyptian words come first 
is no objection to it, since the syllabaries frequently adopt this order. (b) He may be an 
Egyptian, who had already mastered the principles of phonetic writing in cuneiform and 
is teaching himself what is on the right-hand side, 7¢, the normal manner of writing in 
cuneiform. On this second hypothesis, the scribe may be (i) either teaching himself to 
write cuneiform in a manner readily understood throughout Western Asia, or (11) making 
notes on Egyptian words for the purpose of translating a cuneiform document into 
Egyptian. On the whole there is good reason to believe that, of the above alternatives, 
(a) is preferable. It is rendered almost certain by a consideration of the epigraphical 
evidence. 

An examination of the list of signs used in the correspondence of the Western Asiatic 
princes as given by Schroeder, Vorderasiatische Schriftdenk mdler, Xu, 75-94, shows that 
there is a considerable divergence between the forms used by Egyptian scribes and those 
found on the present tablet. On this latter the distinctive signs WEY, EN. 4-4, 
Foy, F< are purely Assyrian in form, not Babylonian, and most closely resemble the 
usage of the Mitanni scribes in Schroeder’s list. The letters from Egypt on the uther 
hand show quite different, more Babylonian, forms of the signs. It would seem there- 
fore that the tablet was most probably written by an Assyrian or Mitanni scribe, and 
that an Egyptian would have been trained to use rather a ditferent hand. 

An examination of the tablet has revealed the fact that the scribe was careless. 
Thus he omits a perpendicular wedge of ~}¥¥ in Obv. 4, and apparently a horizontal of 
the same sign in Obv. 1. In Rev. 4 he appears to have slipped in writing da and in Oby. 11 
the first sign should be su, EVA but has a strange form. In Obv. 2, Rev. 7 and 11 he 
writes a peculiar sign to which we can adduce no parallel, and he may intend the same 
sign in Obv. 5. It must be remembered that Assyrian scribes of the second millennium 
were both careless, as is proved by certain texts published by Ebeling, and used peculiar 
forms of signs. Thus in the monumental inscription of Tukulti-Ninurta I, published by 
King, Records of the reign of Tukulti-Ninib I, there is a form of ta (Obv. 6) unexampled 
elsewhere. In all probability then this text was written by a scribe trained in the Assyrian 
schools. 

The contents of this text appear, so far as they are intelligible, miscellaneous, as is not 
unnatural in a vocabulary. But it is possible that the various objects, made for the most 
part of wood, belong to an inventory or list of presents with which the scribe had to deal. 
Such lists are of course to be found in the royal letters, and it is conceivable that the 
scribe had such a document before him. The insertion of the numerals must then be 
interpreted as a help to the scribe when counting objects in the inventory. On the other 
hand, if our interpretation be correct, the sequence “ house,” “ door,” “bolt,” “ postaments,” 
“chair,” “bed,” may be due to mere association of ideas, of a type common in syllabarica.. 

As to the transliteration of this tablet, in most cases there can be no doubt whatever 
as to the correct phonetic value of the signs; but certain points need mentioning. 

(1) & The various signs here transliterated with § as an element have that value in 
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Akkadian (Babylonian). A theory has been advanced about the change of sibilants in the 
Assyrian dialect, and some would maintain that in the northern speech the signs involving 
§ were pronounced with s and vice versa. Further, in Hittite writing schvlars are inclined 
to transliterate the signs with § by s. It may therefore be that in this tablet the scribe is 
using the § signs for the s sounds, and vice versa. 

(2) m. In transliterations from cuneiforin this letter represents both (1) the ordinary 
nasalised labial, and (ii) a pure labial without nasalisation. In the latter cases it would 
perhaps be better to represent it by w (the Continental ) in writing, as indeed is freyuently 
done in cuneiform. In the phonetic spelling of Egyptian words the m of the cuneiform 
transliteration may represent either of these two quite different sounds. 

(3) dandt. Several signs in cuneiform involve both these values. In the transliteration 
below these values are therefore practically interchangeable. 

(4) *¥-. In the correspondence found at Akhetaten *¥- commonly (but not always) 
has the value wa. The present scribe uses it four times, always, we believe, with the 
value pi. 

(5) HY}. In some of the letters a clear distinction is made between the signs 
Qrlt ah, ih, uh and &>>-, the glottal stop, but not in all. In the present tablet the 
scribe certainly employs this sign for the glottal stop. The transliteration - is cou- 
ventional. In some cases 1t may represent ’a. Z, ’u. 

We have had the advantage of discussing all the suggestions advanced in the notes 
with Dr. H. R. Hall, the Keeper, and Mr. §. R. K. Glanville, of the Department of Egyptian 
Antiquities: Dr. Hall suggested to us the identifications of pipurw and sbiu actually 
adopted, and supplied us with certain references. But the blame for errors must lie entirely 
with ourselves. Professor Peet has made some interesting suggestions which will be found 
In a separate note. 


OBVERSE. 


1. ma-’-pi LUGAL - e bl-mn (4) 
2. nam-?-u . -la-mu 

3. ma-’-tu-lu a-hi-a-tum 

4, pi-ta-us ni mu-u-’-du I qa- . a 
5. u(d)-mu-pu ma-!-u Sak-lu- 

6. si-na-’ Si-hi- 

7. §t-na-’-mu 23a eee PN eke 
8. ha-ain-tum Su nu’ 3 

9. 2... Su nu 4 

10. t-u BUH Rt tte lind oot tet 
11... -u 


12. sap-ha su nu 
13. ha-ma-an su nu 
14. pi-si-td 

15. mu-tu 

16. . -tb-nu 
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a 
as Obverse 
1K > be- is 


Notes. 


1. The second sign has been erased by the scribe, and can perhaps be neglected. The 
last sign is mu, to judge from its commencement ; mu occasionally has the value ia. The 
sign in front of bi may well have been si, =]¥. Between LUGAL and si there would be 
room for two short signs or one long sign. It is therefore possible to suppose that we have 
to restore [in-s]i-bi-ia, Eg. WE. This would mean that the scribe wrote the ideogram for 
“king,” LUGAL (Sarru) and then gave the Egyptian title. What then is the meaning of 
ma-'-pi? It can hardly be a personal name of a king, for the only kings likely to be 
mentioned in this document are Tuthmosis IV, Amenophis III and IV. Did the scribe 
write ma-na-ah-pi? Then why has the na(?) been erased? And could ma-na-ah-pt be the 
(m)Manahbia of Kxuprzon, Die el-Amarna Tafeln, no. 51, Obv. 4, who is clearly the 
(m)Manahbiria of no. 59, Obv. 8, Tuthmosis IV (or Tuthimosis ITI, as Ranke has 
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argued, Zeitsch. f. dig. Spr., Lv1, 73 .)? But ma-’-pt is the reading indicated by the erasure, 
and in view of the nature of this document, it seems tempting to suppose that these 


syllables represent the Egyptian AY © ©. in lists, inventories.” Or if ma’pi repre- 


Se 
sents a pronunciation like wa-pi (the glottal stop being introduced to mark a syllable 
7 ~ FTA re, 
ending) the word may simply be wf Sy i i, 


2. The second sign has a peculiar form, which is cxactly sinular to that given in 
Rev. 7 and 11, for which we are unable to quote an exact parallel, It has a superficial 
resemblance to ©1xY, al, but is a stroke short. It is unlikely that the sign is to be 
read al in the case of Oby. 2 and Rev. 7, the collocations nam. al. u and al. hu. ln being 
very awkward; but in Rey. 11 a reading al would be very suitable. In Rev. 7 again there 
is some reason for supposing the sign may be 2%. du. one horizontal having been 
converted into a vertical: and a reading du in the present case would give an acceptable 
reading, rnum-du-u. The right-hand side is equally uncertain owing to damage. The last 
sign is probably mw; gab is possible but unlikely, There appear tu be two signs in front 
of la, but they cannot be identified certainly. If the word on the left be namd i, it is hard 
to think of any likely equivalent in Egyptian other than i >Hi . “the words,” 

3. ahiatum. If reliance could be placed on the ending -1m this word would necessarily 
be singular; but tum may stand for tv, and there is no known singular of this form. 
ahatu, © sister,” is never so written. uhiute(m) must be either (1) plural of whitu, “side,” 
perhaps used in the sense of “surrounding districts,” see Driver, Orford Editions of 
Cuneiform Teats, Vol. mu, 58, no. 924; or (2) pl. fem. of the adjective aha, “strange.” 
A plural form aAiatu occurs once in a business document, in an uncertain sense, MEISSNER, 
Beitrége zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht, no. 78, note 3; the renderings of Meissner, 
“Gewinn,” and Schorr, “ Geschiiftsanteile,” are not indisputable, but the word is certainly 
a technical business term, the New Babylonian uhatu discussed by Fossey in Journal 
Asiatique, Série x1, Tome 9, 490. It is therefore not the word here in question. akitu also 
has the meaning “ misfortune,” “calamity,” “evil fate.” see ASL, XXvur, 90, KLAUBER, 
Assyrisches Beamtentum, 70°, WEIDNER, Politische Dokwmente wus Kleinasien, 13°, but 
again this cannot be the word intended for it does not consort with the nature of the text. 
The most reasonable interpretation is that akiatum is the fem. pl. adj., “ strange.” The 
Egyptian ma’tulw may possibly be an adjectival phrase beginning iN : 

In tavour of the series of conjectures put forward above, it may be said that they give 
an indication of the scribe’s intention. As no explanation is given at the end of the text 
he may have given some at the beginning. The conjectures, summarized, read as follows:— 

In the list OF THE KING [=] insibia 

the words [illegible] 

mea tulu STRANGE (ce., foreign, meaning Egyptian ), 
All this is mere conjecture, and against this interpretation may be urged the facts 
(1) that no Akkadian word ending in -la-mu meaning “words” is known; one would 
expect amatu; (2) that matulu cannot be shown to be an Egyptian equivalent for 
“strange,” “ foreign.” 

1 From the same Egyptian root the form VW = ae has been compared with the u-py. 
ox PuU-ut, u-pu-te 

of the Letters (Rankg, Aetlschriftliches Muterial zur altugyptischen Vokalisation, 26). 
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4. The right side is much damaged. It began with the determinative for wood, then 
came qa. The third sign must be ab or ud, the fourth sign is quite uncertain, the 
fifth ends like bz or ga, and the last is certainly di. A possible reading perhaps is (sw) 
qabzu gadi. The word gadu denotes an animal, a special kind of young ram or kid, 
(Heb. 12, Arab. (g4e), since it is equated with JE 2-7. gabzu is not known to us. 


; ; 
pitas ni mvdu. We would suggest for this a) [Larne DEH . For this last 
word see ERMAN-GRaPOW, Handworterbuch, 60: “Kleine Tiere die man in Kasten tragt.” 
For d= | compare pidati = \ . Doubts have been expressed to us as to whether 
a 


pds indicates the kind of box in which the m3wd were carried, and the latter word 
apparently occurs only in Old Kingdom texts. mw’da might also be transliterated muhda, 
a not impossible rendering of JE “antelope,” but it would be difficult to make this 
agree with the Akkadian gadu. 

5. On the right-hand side Saf: /a is certain. Almost the only restoration which sug- 
gests itself is Suklalu, presumably an irregular variant for suklulu, “complete.” On the 
Egyptian side the last sign but one is an impossible form. Could it be divided (which is 
improbable), the signs might be read ag ru, or, in conjunction with the previous sign, 
gal ru, but neither of these readings commends itself. In view of the Akkadian word 
we suggest for consideration that the scribe intended something like wwup(f) wada 


» x) (YX {| “it was safe and sound, (complete).” The remark was perhaps a note 
entered in the original Egyptian inventory opposite the entry concerning the “ box,” as to 
the condition on receipt. This explanation of course assumes that the questionable sign is 
to be read du: the scribe has then written his peculiar form of dw carelessly. 

6. The word on the right-hand side may be restored sikittu, “a thing made,” “creature,” 
“image or representation,” etc.! corresponding very closely in its various meanings to the 
Egyptian and Coptic root env, The word sometimes denotes an object made of wood, on 
which perhaps one sat or put things (Sakanu). There is apparently no Egyptian word Sina’ 
which has this sense. It is just possible that ski... may be the beginning of a deriva- 
tive of gugalu, “to pay.” Thus, if Saqilu, suqiltu, “paid” could be so spelt, gigilu is a 
possible reading. Even so it would be difficult to find the Egyptian parallel for gina’; 


> 


a as : . . : 
[= , “price,” would require an m to represent the w, to judge from the other cunei- 
aww <—**«* EE 


form transcriptions, and is therefore ruled out. On the whole, schittu, * a wooden object,” is 
the most probable restoration. 

7. Sinwmu means 2.... That is, either (1) two, (2) second (restoring 2 KAN), or 
(3) two objects. If it means “two,” then it is intended for the masculine dual form. But 
see Professor Peet’s note below. 


QO 7 : 7 
8. hamtum, Eg. on: The first m therefore is the nasalised, the second the pure 


labial, unless, as is possible, tum is used for tu. su nu’ presents considerable difficulties; it 
can hardly be ditterent from the su nu of Oby. 9, 10, 12, 13. The last sign must therefore 


Usrreck, Assurbernipul und secne Nuchfolger, 11, 86, 87, translates Sékittu, “ Lage.” Compare Professor 
Peet's suggestion of S2¢ for S¢-ne’, and the cognate Akkadian word maxkanu, which signifies not only 
a granary, but the place where the grain was threshed, winnowed, and sifted (LANDSBERGER, Zeitschrift 


der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, LXIX, 526). 
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be the glottal stop, not uA; it has been written once as the correct ending of an otherwise 
apparently open syllable, and omitted subsequently. But why has this word been added 
in the case of the numbers 3, 4, 5, 7,8 and not with the other numbers’ It is hard to 
think that there is any peculiarity about the numbers 3, 4, 5, 7, 8 as against 2, 6, 9, 10, 
unless it be due to superstitious beliefs. They might for instance be marked as “ bad,” 
“unlucky”; but the Egyptian expression used for this in the Calendar of Lucky and 
Unlucky Days is - and this explanation must be dismissed as improbable. Unless sume 
good explanation for the word as Egyptian phonetically spelt be forthcoming it is possible 
to think that gu nu should be read SU-nu, that is, “the same sound + nv,” for SU is 
commonly used in this way in vocabularies. Thus we should have hamtua, hamtunu, This 
latter can only be the Egyptian ordinal. The right-hand side may have read 3 [KAN], or 
3, 3 [KAN], that is “8, [8rd] It is not easy to see. in that case, why the scribe has 
capriciously omitted the ordinal forms of 2, 6, 9, 10; but this is bound to be a difticulty on 
almost any explanation except the one dismissed above. Professor Pect has suggested 
another solution which will be found in his note below. 

9. The first two signs are uncertain. The first cannot be pi, so it is probably zp. The 
second might be t’, »¥<. but the transliteration elsewhere of ~=> where the reading is 


: . : ee . : 
certain leads one to expect @ . Egyptian l Note that Sethe prefers this form 
SS 
oa Hl v 
to iS . For su uw see above. 
c= V4 
. itt 7 : ‘ Bs F , . 
10, tiu, Eg. ne written in late times &. Note that the sign can only be ¢7, not di. 


This seems to settle the best Assyrian transliteration of c=». See also Obv. 4 The 
transliteration by ¢ is also preferred by BupceE, Dictionary, LXV, on the ground of other 
Semitic comparisons and SvEtnporrr, Z.D.M(., XLVI, 728 admits that it is preferable. 
Sethe states that <=> is used for Semitic ¢ from the time of the Middle Kingdom, Zahlen 
und Zahlworter, 24. 

11. First sign uncertain, Despite its irregular appearance it must be su, or possibly 


§u-u(t): sa-u is preferable, Eg. aN . The final § was not pronounced by this seribe (7 is 
| A 


always v on this tablet, not Sam). The form he gives already resembles the Coptic coor, cev, 
The possibility that the final was not pronounced is envisaged by BupGE, Dictionary, 643 b. 
Kem 1 Idd 
12. sapha, Ey. (\ 
Sap 8 i O itt 


ees dt 


naw LEE 


14. pisid, Kg, oflumy. For transliteration with d = TY see note on Uby. & 


18. human, Eg. © 


i 


Wilt 4 
15. mutu, Eg. -. Under the Old Kingdom this numeral was certainly equivalent to 


IN Y. In the very late period it is written «=, which indicates that it was pronounced 


with a asin Coptic. The cuneiform writing with ¢, not d, may indicate that in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty the final sound was <=», though this cannot be proved from Egyptian writing. 
16. The first sign is almost certainly <4. This is probably to be transliterated ti in view 


of Oby. 10. fibux can hardly be other than Eg. Ci,a weight of 91 grammes. The 
Xm 5 ais 


aww © 


other possibility, ht-ip-nu, Kg. Sa, “one hundred thousand,” is not so likely. 
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REVERSE. 


— 


5 MENEAME” 28.8 ee Ba dak So.Sd: Benne ee ged We ee GR ee ed 2 


. pt-pa-ru 


> Ol G9 18 


. pu-us-bi-u DE aie its8 Gh 2 5 ee ee 
2hu-lu TORT. 5 tieckows i ade h Sates seg 


. na-ab-na-su Pena. 


~ 
> 


aT 


. da-as-pu Es poplar pea! ohak . 
. pa-ha-tum GUNAD a ek 5 Races tee. —2 
. ha-}-pu PUR RU UM cn ce 26d. atiiccnd 


Ke OO ZL 


fob ed 
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Notes. 
1. mutu may be again the word for “ten,” or a part of another word. 
2. 71is almost certain. t7 is so transliterated in view of Obv. 10: it also may have the 
value hi (Sar is out of the question). 
3. The last sign is certainly -ku. The word looks like a pseudo-participle. first: person. 
4. The last sign may be a badly written da. ma naia may represent Eg. an 4 l vp ; 


a” 


“In my....... 
oe hee . ; Gir A a 
5. In view of what follows it is possible that this may be Eg. ax aes the house. 
. SERS I 


The sign on the right-hand side looks like PE: but a careless seribe may have written 
Ey! for EY). 

6. In pusbiu the us could also be transliterated wz. On the right-hand side the last 
sign is almost certainly the beginning of Ws, in which case the Egyptian word means 


“door” and pusbiu must be the Eg, KATY eA The Ey. article is here repre- 
sented by pu. 

7. The signs on the right-hand side might perhaps be restored EY EY W, “a bolt,” 
also “passage of a gateway,” but this is far from certain. On the Egyptian side, the first 
sign is of an unusual form, see above on Oby. 2. Now in Rey. § and 8-10 the Keyvptian 
words have the article prefixed, in Rev. 4 and 5 the article is probably to be found in the 
Egyptian words. There is therefore reason to believe that the Evyptian word in dine 7 also 
had the article, in which case the sign can only be di, and dukule represents fom. art. + 
fem. noun, final ¢ not pronounced; the word may denote part of a door. But there must 
remain a doubt whether the sign is really du. 

8. Since the parts of the door seem to be the subject of these lines, whnasw may be 


. PEE (MAID ; . . . . . 
equated with Eg. y J . Of the Akkadian names tor articles of wood beginning 
Aces 1 
with na, nansabu would be the best equivalent for the Egyptian. 
9. daspu. The d could also be ¢ For the transliteration pu rather than bu sce Rev. 6 
and 11, The s could also be transliterated z or s. On the right-hand side the obvious 
restoration of the ideogram is FY ye* YY, “a seat, throne, chair.” It is therefore 


legitimate to compare Eg. od, nel said to mean “hoher Stuhl,” Bruascu, Worter- 
buch, 1201. The transliteration of a by d is surprising, and may be due to the not 


infrequent confusion of d and ¢ in the Assyrian writing of the period. 
10. pakatum can only, from the ideogram GIS. NAD, mean “bed.” We therefore 


equate it with Eg. KASS. for which see B.M. ostracon 5644. SPIEGELBERG, 
Rec. de Trav., xv, 141. 

11. The ideogram is not known to us. and what the significance of the second sign, 
“ city,’ may be in this connection we are not sure. A phonetic reading is possible, hardly 
probable ; and we do not think the expression means “ wood of the city....... ” The second 
sign on the Egyptian side has exactly the same form as the doubtful sign discussed in the 
notes on Obyv. 2 and Rev. 7. It would be suitable here to transliterate al, but unlikely in 
view of the difficulties thus caused in the other lines. 

From the above notes it will be found that the § of the cuneiform transliteration is 





thought to render Egyptian ( while s once represents Egyptian Gua. This is of importance, 
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not for the Egyptologist, but for the Assyriologist, since it favours the view already men- 
tioned about § and s. Too much emphasis should not be laid upon this tablet until we are 
certain as to the nationality of the scribe. In any case a thorough examination of the 
sibilants in cuneiform writing, frequently called for of late, must include this evidence. 

Much connected with the interpretation of this text remains entirely obscure or is 
extremely doubtful, and we de not claim any certainty for most of the suggestions ottered 
in the notes above. At the most they cannot be described as more than reasonable guess- 
work on our part. On the obverse we do not understand the meaning of the lines drawn 
down the centre of the tablet from 1 9 onwards. It is impossible to explain them as column 
divisions, because if they were so intended they should start higher up, and be continued 
on the reverse. And other points, particularly the proper interpretation of Obv. 1-3, 
Rev. 1-4, are left unexplained or extremely conjectural. But the character of the text as 
a vocabulary of Egyptian words is established beyond doubt, and it is the work of a man 
writing down the words as he heard them. He is not writing with the apparatus of modern 
phonetics; he may well, if an Asiatic, have mis-heard certain sounds. Above all, he is using 
the cuneiform script, which is a useful medium for phonetic spelling (better, in some 
respects, than the Semitic alphabets) but far from perfect. Yet the evidence his spellings 
attord for the pronunciation of Egyptian under the Eighteenth Dynasty cannot be neglected, 
and to the future labours of Egyptologists we must look for an elucidation of many points 
involved, 

ADDITIONAL NOTE 
By T. Eric Peer 

Messrs. Smith and Gadd insist that I should make some contribution from the Egyptian 
side to the earliest study of the new tablet from Tell el-‘Amarnah, the nature of which they 
have so ingeniously divined. Nothing would be easier than tou make a guess at almost every 
one of the Egyptian words or phrases represented in the left-hand column, and nothing would 
be more foolish, for in our uncertainty as to exactly what the scribe was trying to do, and 
with the possibility that his representation of Egyptian sounds in cuneiform writing was 
not wholly consistent, the chances of our guesses being right are very slender. In fact it 
may almost be said that a solution in order to lay claim to consideration would have to be in 
itself so obvious and so convincing as to be beyond all possible doubt. The solution proposed 
by Messrs. Smith and Gadd for Oby. 4 seems to me in part at least to be of this nature. 
When corresponding to a cuneiform word determined with the wood-ideogram we find 
pi-ta-as ni mu-u-’-da, it is almost certain that this is an attempt to write a group of three 
Egyptian words pds n... “a chest of (ur for) ...,” though the determination of the missing 
word seems to me a much more difficult and uncertain matter. Others of the proposed 
identifications are attractive, particularly n? busw for Rey. 8. The early lines of each side 
of the tablet may well, as the authors suggest, constitute continuous sentences, and if 
anyone can suggest Egyptian phrases which, while conforming to the phonetic requirements, 
make not only sense but a sense which is suitable to the rest of the contents of the tablet 
he will have established a strong claim to have solved the problem. 

There is, however, one group of lines, Obv. 8 to 15, with regard to which some certainty 
can be reached. Here we have quite clearly, as Messrs. Smith and Gadd so acutely observed, 
the Egyptian numerals 3 to 10. But even so there are difficulties, for what is $i-na-’ which 
stands in line 6 where we expect the number 1, $/-nu-’-mu in line 7 which should corre- 
spond to 2, and what is the element su nu, in one instance su nu ’, which in some eases 
follows the numerals? Messrs. Smith and Gadd are inclined to see in $i-nu-’-mu a writing 
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of the Egyptian snw, 2. But there is a serious difficulty here, for though the mu, as they 
point out, may represent the pure labial w and not the nasalised m, vet the ’, even if it 
does not stand for ah, 7h or uh, at least indicates the glottal stop, and no such sound occurs 
in snw. To my mind therefore the identification of Oby. 7 with Eg. snw must be abandoned. 
Fortunately there is another possibility. Obv. 6 gives exactly the same word with the 
omission of the last syllable mu. I would therefore suggest that Obv. 6 is an Egyptian 
noun written in the singular (it is tiresome that the equivalent in the right-hand column 
is not more intelligible), and that Obv. 7 is a writing of the dual of this word, the syllable 
transcribed mu representing not the nasal m but the pure labial w and being thus an 
attempt to render the Egyptian masculine dual ending wi. If we now look at Obv. 8 we 
quite clearly have the numeral mt, 3, fullowed by this same noun in a new vocalization 
su nu’. In the next line, Obv. 9, we have the numeral 4 followed not by su nu’ but merely 
by su nu. But this is not unsusceptible of explanation, for if the ’ was used by the scribe 
to indicate the Egyptian © (“ain), as may well be the case}, then a transcription gw nu in 
which the guttural was omitted altogether would also be open to him. In Oby. 11 the 
noun is omitted after the numeral 6, but it reappears after 7 and 8, to disappear again 
after 9 and 10. Thus lines Oby. 6 to 15 simply contain an Egyptian noun represented in 
cuneiform by si-na-’, written in the singular, then in the dual, and finally combined with 
the numerals from 3 to 10. The writing si-Av-... in the right-hand column of Obv. 6 was 
presumably the Akkadian equivalent of si-na-.. We can now understand why in this column 
the numbers are only indicated graphically and not spelt out as they should be, for they 
stand not as detached numerals but each in reference to the noun si-Ai-...: in English we 
might have written 2 ditto, 3 ditto and so on. The scribe’s interest is in the left-hand 
column, and on the right he has used merely the most rapid graphic indications, 

From the Egyptian point of view two points of interest remain. What is si-nu-’ ? 
Since its dual is formed simply by adding the dual suffix wi it is clear that it is a single 
masculine word and not a combination, for example, of two words joined by the genitive 
exponent n. I am aware that it would greatly strengthen my case if I could point to 
a noun suitable to the context, or rather to what little we know of it, but I have no good 
suggestion to make: sn° a warehouse, in later times an ergustulwm, rises to one’s mind 
at once, but as there is no apparent reason why the scribe should have chosen this word 
rather than any other to combine with the numerals it cannot be established. 

A more interesting speculation is this. Can we derive from this table any evidence as 
to the construction and vocalization of the Egyptian noun when combined with the 
numerals? If Obv. 7 is really a dual it would appear that the vocalization of the noun in 
certain cases at least remained unchanged when the dual suffix was added. But what is 
the form su nu’ which appears with the other numerals? We may notice in the first place 
that the construction of the numerals here used is, as we should have expected, that usual 
with the lower numbers in the New Kingdom, «e., the numeral comes first followed by the 
noun, and without any connecting word. Now in written Egyptian the noun in these cases 
stands in the singular, and this fact, together with the evidence of Coptic, makes it 
probable that it was so spoken, despite the fact that an accompanying adjective was 
written in the plural. What then is the form gu nu’? Is it after all a plural, and if so 
where is its plural ending, or is it rather some special form of the singular used when the 
noun depended on a numeral? This is a problem which I willingly leave to those who 
have made a closer study of Egyptian vocalization than I have. 


1 Cf. Ranke, Keilschriftliches Material zur altég. Vokalisutioa (Berlin, 1910), 87-8. 


A GREEK-COPTIC GLOSSARY TO HOSEA AND AMOS 


By H. I. BELL axyp H. THOMPSON 
With Plates XXXI-XXXIV. 


Among the papyri acquired by the British Museum in 1924 were four small fragments 
of a land register. Unpromising in themselves, they attracted attention by the presence 
on the verso of a Coptic text which was clearly to be ranked among the earliest specimens 
of Coptic yet discovered, and it was for this reason that they were acquired. On examina- 
tion the text on the verso proved to be of even greater interest than at first appeared 
likely. It is a glossary to Hosea and Amos, perhaps, indeed, when complete, to the Minor 
Prophets as a whole, and its early date gives it an importance out of all proportion to its 
extent and state of preservation, 

The difficulties which beset the question of the origin and geographical distribution of 
the Coptic dialects in the earlier period (see THoMPson, Gospel of St. John, 1924, xx f.) 
make it desirable to determine the provenance of all early Coptic texts, and it is particu- 
larly unfortunate that in the case of these fragments we have no indication of origin. They 
formed part of a collection acquired from a dealer and of the most miscellanvous character. 
The papyri in the box from which our fragments were taken were in various languages, of 
periods ranging from the Ptolemaic to the Arab, and the localities identifiable were Oxy- 
rhynchus, the Fayyiim, Aphrodito (sixth century) and perhaps Antaeopolis (seventh century). 
The dialect of the present text excludes the Fayytim, and the provenance must be looked 
for rather in Middle Egypt. The register on the recto gives little help, as it contains (in 
all probability) no place-names, and the personal names are mostly of a common sort. They 
include: @idréas, Avov(devos), Urorepaios, ‘Pwu(avds), Ola(é!) [occurs P. Lond. 1, p. 96, 2; 
Fayyim), ?Zy|vodapos, ‘Exiars, Koo roxos [not in PREISIGKE, Vamenbuch], ‘Epis, Telpov, 
Pirddnuos, ‘Hpais, Wrodros, Piro£evos, "Apos, Acoyévns, Wrovtior, IroAXapior. The 
only one except the Kogroxos mentioned above which is unusual is SuvveyOevi@is. That 
dves not occur in PREISIGKE’s Namenbuch, but if an allusion to a local cult can be recog- 
nized in it, it may help to determine provenance. 

There is, further, nu indication of date except such as palaeography can furnish. The 
register on the recto is in a flowing, easy, and rather handsome cursive hand which we 
assigned to the middle of the second century. It is very improbable that a register of this 
kind would be kept for over a century, and a shorter period than that is more likely ; hence 
the above dating would yield wid third century as the lowest date for the Coptic text. 
Prot. Hunt, however, who had the kindness to examine photographs of both sides, writes :— 
«The dates you suggest strike me as rather on the early side. I think that the recto is 
about 200 (Commodus-Caracalla about the limits), and should eall the verso late third, if 
not fourth , in places the latter has to me almost an early Byzantine look.” 

It would be presumptuous to question the verdict of so distinguished an authority, and 
probably his datings must be accepted. At the same time it may be pointed out that the 
writing of the recto seems to exhibit few or none of the features characteristic of the third 
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century; the upright, laterally compressed character of the early third-century hand is 
absent, nor has the writing the sloping tendency often seen in documentary hands of the 
time of Commodus, The v has throughout the earlier form of a shallow curve with a 
curving tail, not the angular form which mainly prevails in the third century. The p is 
the letter which most suggests the later date, showing a tendency to prolong downwards 
the first down-stroke ; but this is not consistent, and examples of a similarly formed » may 
be found in documents of the mid second century, e.g.in P. Lond. Atlas 11, Pl. 53 (a.p. 145), 
Pl. 60 (c) (a.D. 157), Pl. 73 (a) (A.D. 183). 

In any case the extreme improbability of the verso having been used over a century 
later than the recto makes a later date than a.D. 300 for the Coptic very unlikely. Nor do 
the characters seem to impose a Jater date than that. The hand is rather Greek than 
specifically Coptic, so that comparison with other early Cuptic hands yields little result. 
Of the definitely “Coptic” hands given in facsimile that of Crum’s B.M. Catalogue, No. 
1102 (Pl. 12) is perhaps the closest, but it is not very close and being undated gives no 
help in any ease. More fruitful is a comparison with two early pieces of Coptic which are 
written in hands of a Greek type, that on P. Lond. 98 recto and the eolophon of B.M. Or. 
MS. 7594 (BupGE, Coptic Biblical Terts, Pl. IX). The former, which belongs to the second 
century, is clearly earlier than our fragments. They are more closely related to the colo- 
phon of Or. 7594 (first half of fourth century), but the general appearance of the hand 
suggests an earlier date than that. Hence “late third century” is perhaps a fairly safe con- 
clusion. The facsimiles of the two sides (Pls. XN XI-XXXIYV) will enable readers to form 
their own opinion. 

The text consists of a series of colunms each containing Greck and Coptic words and 
phrases picked out of the books of Hosea and Amos, the Greek being put first and the 
Coptic translation following with a colon between. ‘There are the remains of two columns 
on fragment A and also on B; C and D contain parts of a single column only. The Greek 
is often abbreviated and sometimes reduced to a mere catch-word, while the Coptic is 
written out in full. The phrases and words are chosen, as might be expected, from those 
that offer difficulty. The order is invariably that of the scripture itself; the writer evidently 
had the Greek text before him and translated whatever seemed to him to demand a 
rendering. By comparison of the amount of text lost between the adjacent columns it 
appears that each column covered about twenty verses of text, and as about seven or eight 
verses are covered in cach of the extant fragments, it follows that three-fifths of each 
column are missing, that each column was originally abuut seven and a half inches high, 
and that a whole column is missing between the second column of fraginent A and the 
fragmentary (Coptic) first column of B. C was adjacent to B, but it has not been possible 
to adjust the two or three letters on the left side of C to any of the incomplete lines of B, 
probably because the papyrus has been torn diagonally from the left upwards towards the 
right. It is not possible to calculate the lost space between C and D. 

Fragment A contains excerpts from (i) Hosea ii, 8-13 (Greek and Coptic) and (ii) iil, 5— 
iv, 7 (Greek only). 

B from (i) vi, 8-11 (Coptic ends of lines) and (ii) vii, 14—viii, 1 (Greek and Coptic). 

C from vii, 14—ix, 6 (Greek and Coptic). 

D from Amos ii, 8-15 (Coptic only). 

The Greek exhibits a few small variations froin the Text as printed in Swete’s edition 


of the LXX (iu, 1899), which are noted under the text. The most important is the 
substitution of @e@ for xvpi@ in Hos. iv 1. 
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The Coptic renderings are of interest for more than one reason; they are in a dialect 
which may be best described as Middle Egyptian. It is marked by the following vowel 
changes :-— 

¢ for w in goA(n) (S. wan), wore. gob, sore (S. awWwWAE), PpoT, Papots, CoapeT- : 

a for o in ehad, eAadAe, cane (S. woxme), gate (fear), pesnay (threshing floor), vA, 
epar (S. epoor), ark, mag, gas (S. goov), ujan-, 9a (S. 90), cRApRp, cate; 

e for ain ne- (S. ma- fut. 11), mega-, meppete (S. aepate), exe (S. cane), nice (S. niga); 

un fore in én, on (S. oe). 

Attention may be drawn to g:me, apparently a new ME. word equivalent to S. Aaav 
B. oAr; msne, possibly a corresponding negative form of it; and to niée, a rare word which 
has occurred before only in ME. metnsc‘eer (Is. xxx, 5, 7), and S. mioa (Is. xxx, 5). 

When we come to compare the Coptic renderings (BM.) with the Achmimic (A), 
Sahidie (S) and Bohairic (B) versions, it is remarkable that they exhibit little relation to 
any. For the purpose of comparison we have an Achmimic text of all the Hosea sections 
and of Amos ii, 7-11 where it breaks off; the Sahidic text only covers the section Hos. 
vii, }4—viii, 1 and Amos ii, 11-15, while the Bohairic covers all. Naturally for many of the 
words excerpted there is only one possible, or at any rate likely rendering. This is found 
in 16 instances, where a word common to all the versions occurs; in 8 instances the BM. is 
united with A against B; in 11 it is united with B against A: in 2 instances S and B are 
united against BM.: and in 9 instances they all have ditferent words. There is no doubt 
that it is independent of the later established versions. 

Are we then to presume that at the time when these fragments were written, probably 
towards the close of the third century, there was no official Coptic version in existence ? 
There is no reasonable doubt that parts of the Bible had been translated long before; a 
commencement would naturally be made with the New Testament and the Psalms, and it 
is probable that the Pentateuch and historical books, the Wisdom literature and Major 
Prophets would all come before the Minor Prophets, which would be among the last to 
receive a vernacular rendering. All this would take time: and it is possible, at least, that 
there was at this time no received Version of the Minor Prophets. On the other hand it 
must be remembered that our earliest extant Coptic Codex (BM. Or. 7594) includes a 
Sahidic Jonah, and this MS. has been dated in the first half of the fourth century. 

It remains to enquire into the object with which our list of words was made. Three 
possible purposes suggest themselves: («) it was the work of a scholar for his own private 
use, or (b) of a teacher for his class in a catechetical school, or (c) it was for use in church 
to aid the reader of the lections, which were read out in the original Greek and then 
translated for the benefit of the faithful who did not understand the original tongue’. The 
last suggestion is perhaps the least likely, as in that case we should not have a continuous 
text excerpted, extending presumably over at least two books of the Minor Prophets: but 
it would have been cut up into lections. The second suggestion is not impossible. We 
know there was a catechetical school at Alexandria as early as the end of the second 
century under Pantaenus. This must have been purely Greek, as even Egyptians in the 
capital could hardly have been ignorant of that language. But it was otherwise in the 
Thebaid even in the fourth century. We know that Anthony (d. about 340) knew no 
Greek?, and Pachomius had to learn Greek late in life in order to be able to instruct Fevixot, 

1 Cf, Renaupot, Liturg. Orient. Coll., Paris, 1716, p. exxiii, 207. 
2 AtHanasits, Life of Anthony, M.P.G.. xxvi, 842, 846. Cf Burrer, Luusiace Hist. Pullad., 1 
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ae 


i.e. Greeks or Graecised Egyptians from the North who begged to be admitted as monks in 
his monasteries'. But though there were hermits in abundance before 4.D. 300, there were, 
as far as we know, no monasteries or schools for religious instruction till the foundations of 
Pachomius from about 310 till his death in 346. It is perhaps safest to conclude that our 
fragments were the work of a scholar for his own private use. 


(For convenience in printing the lines containing words in each modern verse are run together. Words 
have been divided both in Greek and Coptic. Abbreviations: A.=Achmimic, B.= Bohairic, 8. =Sahidic, 
Sw. =Swete’s LXX. Dots, except in the middle of a line, do not indicate the number of letters missing. ] 


Fragment Ai. PI. XXXI. Hosea ui, 9-13. 


v. 9 (1).. ae... agartat (2)... gabh.. mac? (3)... KJaden'[:] etatpesgobe? 

v. LO (4) Klas) nvimyt: tenoy oH tregoaA® ebar (5) wa eseAntar :Meorte® WMEOMC 

v. 11 (6) aftoctpetyw : mrakot bad’ 

v.12 (7) Fe awnear® : nackw nedadre (8) Mrcowams,, : mahenave (9) Epactas: 
Meppete?? ‘ 


v.13 (10) eneoven avtact: etmecepovcra mer? (11) [neprjetseetfo]... a@[:] tr wec- 
Gexe epac! (12) ... comerwo?! (13)... ovHe Meo. £78 


1 These letters are probably Coptic and seem to relate to the Greek (missing here: apeAoupae ra qatia 
pov. A, fragt ntnagaive, B. FrawAar HtaAghwe. 2 Also Coptic, but it is difficult to make it 
accord with the Greek. 3 Sw. rou py cadurrey, A. aTMowhe, LB. ewtengebe. ' y» above the 
line. > @OA probably error for goAN ; A. SwAn, B. gwpn. * te for nme, neg fut. I. gine 
seems to bea new dialect form equivalent to 8. Aaav, B. gas. A. aurAave magite, B. neg Ar mag.acc. 
7 A. Yuanto, B. trataceo eho. > Sw. omits r(nv). ® Sw. purOopara. The abbreviation 
above the line is not clear. A. metarTgnay mes, B. sahene. 1” A. mppete. B. menpat. 
UL Sw. avrocs. 2 A. etactonne apprs mentor, B. etTactjwT nwoy NHHTOY. 18 Qu. evertia. 
4 At meckaujaheaA apac. B. $ mmecAeon epoc. 18 Above this obscure group is written in a 
fainter ink enoventec, equally unintelligible at present. If the following line =Sw. exopevero oma, they 
should render «. ra xaGoppta avrns, for which A. has necerencare, B. necrehoat. 6 A. acovagc 
ice mecmeppete, B. acmougr camestoe meca. 


Ait. Pl XXXI. Hos. iii, 5—iv, 7 (only Greek left). 
iil, v. 5 (1) exctncomtar:ex.. (2) em ecggat! namep’... 
iv, v. 1 (3) xprese tw 0?... (4) e[nse}nwe® 
v. 2 (5) apa nt wper™.... (6) Regeytard: arn... 
3 (7) exAnfo?®[:] eve... 


° 
Aa 


(8) AIKATHTAL: (9) we antrAerom/oc? 
v. 5 (10) tmep aceemncer?... 
v. 6 (11) we? ov egefwn]... (12) amwe”... (13) tow vel... 


v. 7 (14) nate! .. 


i sees s : 
r eae lation mark or letter above t. 2 Sw. xupio. 3 Uncertain, only the final c above 
4 7 ‘es . - ope . ie 
the line is sure. k above the line and doubtful. > Initial & written over a xX. 6 Sw. 
exAerourty. * Sw. os avriAeyopevos. 8 Sw. acdernoes npepas. 9 Before ws and arece in 


1. re are two i diagonal lines to distinguish the first letter from the intruding Coptic of the previous 
column. Sw. rev tepareverv. 1 The last two letters practically certain. 


l Annales du Musce Guimet, xvi, 147. 


Plate XX XI. 
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A Greek-Coptic Glossary. Verso. 
Fragments B and D. 
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Fragment Bi. Pl, XXXII. Hosea vi, 8-11 (Coptic only). 
v. 8 (1)... goh emunige? (2)...€ (3)... me (4)... 
v.10 (5)... avgate? 
v. 11 (6)... TK? exode neR 


1 Sw. epyaCopevn paraca; A. ecpwh (sic) agpenmetugorvest, B. etepowh et actepAnoy. 2 AL atte 
MIMS €TMMO ATMOpiia eciagt, B. amtay noanghwovr evox noot. * Qu. apron]ts : 
A. Ppapxeceas maoovAe neq, B. aprontc M&WAK MNaRK. 


Bii. Pl. XXXII. Hosea vii, 14—vin, 1. 


vil, v. 14 (1) kateteanonto : exw)... 


v. 15 (2) enas[a]eveou® en enor: .. arc{hlom.. ? (3) &page”™ Ratiege 3: anak 
artoout ne... (4) eAotHcaNTo: aTCAgE® Epaes 
v. 16 (5) enectpaguS?:avkattoy enego[r]® (6) exc ov™ evenonto® : arBjoTIE 


evnine!® (7) aNarmme scr vethe TuTaTchw nevafec]! (8) o havAscmoc: 


neesme nm... 
viii, vu. 1 (9) exc ROAM? avt’? :tHeTor.. 4 (10) encunl=* exe ee 
1 w could be wy; A. eavujovort, B. navugwt. 2 A. artchor nev, 8. artchw nay, B. averchu. 
3 Sw. carioyvoa Tous Bpaxiovus. * Perhaps Gam; A. avtagte novehas, B. arraspo nnorgjwhys. 


5 Possibly the fragmentary line-ending on the left of Pl. C, .v9// belongs here. It suggests a reading 
ne[son]ave ; but the a is extremely doubtful, possibly o. The ME. form of the word is unknown. 
6 9¢ should be x, but apparently there never was a base to it; A. ATMEOTE aADENTEOAT Epaes, 
S. armeete eptineooor epor, B. avcognr epor egannetowor. 7 Sw. areorpadynaav es ovder: 
eyevovTo ws Togoy evrerapevoy. S Perhaps avRattov enegor (for S, enagor). ” The writer 
has altered the meaning of the Greek text by taking es ovdev with eyevovro. The Coptic versions follow 
the Greek, thus: A. ATRTAT avNETUOTEIT aMpPTZE NowHsTe, 5. similar, B. astacewor eovEAr org 
aATYoON MppHy Horry. “ Reading hardly doubtful ; grime ‘ef. Hos. ii, 10 supru) is not possible. 
Perhaps mse is a negative correlative of orme. 1 Sw. awadevoray. A. etThe TamTatchoy mnevAEc, 
B. cohe tuetTatchw nte nordAac. A. nNeme novujwc, B. pame nor gw, 8 Sw. es 
KOATOV avT@V. 4 There is much variation of reading here. B. alone follows the Greek with eSpru 
ekenor. A. tnataa nortan, 8. tHat cwus nar. 18 Sw, ws aeros em orxov Kuptov. 6 Possibly 
an abbreviation for maxoesc, but very doubtful. A. annus nacre, B. exennar moc. 


Fragment C. Pl. XXXI. Hosea vii, 14—iy, 6. 
viii, vu. L4 (1) enrnos™ norrerX! :[a}ytawe[it]eqno’ , “a 


é 4 
ix, v. 1 (2) aomate’ man? adw?: anmeprraferja mac 


E) . 7 iy t e a, : 
y. 2 (8) ad’ Blas) An™ oR EtMw avtoc®: pesctay MTTEOPoT® (4) ebercato 


altto]yc saquegad? epar 


3 2 , 
1 Sw. ewhnOvuvev modes TeTerxerpevas. A. aqtauso gennodrc, B. aqeporvaujar nse oamhans. 


rae 4 
3 sw. Sopara ewe mavta adeva. A. akauppe genta axngit no, B. AKRMENPE OANTALIO 


5 Sw . 
QIBENSMWOT nuiber. Sw. adov cat Aqvos ove eyv@ avtovs. © MOIT AMTOPWT MAYcWOMHOT, 


B, WIS MWOT NEM Tepet MNoscwornos. The 9¢ of pegcnas should be a, but prububly the base of 
the letter was never written ; cf. supra B ii n. 6. 7 aqaegaA written above the Taka: ere 
apar, B, aqzemeoross EPwor, 
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1x, 2. 4 (5) we aptoc nen®® avtorc : Men HovATK nonhe (6) as[’ or alptor asz’ 


Tare Woxt?: ehadwe nevaik me m., 1° 


id i Ma 
v. 5 (7) t]s nlofucete! : ovne? (8) Hajep nanneyp! : opal oneTnd Hoary 


% 6 (9) enjmegetar memile seqjewanoy epay ¢ 


§ Sw. revOous. 9 Sw. Score of aptot avray Tas pryats. A. abhadwe ttovacn MOWLTNA, 
B, xe othr ovwin mre NOMpTNXCH. HW Reading uncertain. ® The Coptic has “what?” 
followed by a blank space as if the writer had forgotten to finish the translation, 18 Sw. nuepats 
Tavnyupews. HA. endboove MMA Mpae, B Senoveovoy nugaro. IS Sw. exdeEerat avrovs M. 
Fragment D. Pl. XXXII. Amos nn, 8-151, 
v. 8 (1) ema... ge....an..? (2) evovnmeoveractHp® = (3)... tr avcenpr wre, ..3 
QATOTOH 


v. 9 (4) sertaka mapp nnevga® (5) TY Kapno Tr arsorsa grmuyor magq® 


10 (6) sejac®®: aerk. € memntit 


wy 
v.13 (7)... sgeeme tneckaprp gapoti!? (8)... :@H HapeccKAPKp mae a1, 1 
T 
v.14 (9)... Te noT Kaka? niatyg nox. . 1 
ane x 
v. 15 (10) npleyorcate[ijeqnenpooapet[y]!! (11)... en (12)... Nyse wre 
onite .. 16 

1 The fragment immediately to the left of D ov Pl, XXXIT belongs to it and joius at two lines below its 
present level. 2 Unintelligible. * A. ostovwg MNaercractapron, LB. SaTenn mane pwyorvgss. 
4 Sw. owov ex cuxomavtioy eruor. ° A. avcod novapn (abhad elnovantantaAa, B. omits the words 


ex ovkod. Mr, W. E. Crum suggests that amtantAa is an erroneous reading of mnTataa (dittography 
for mmtAa), and he has given me the following references for S. Aa and MNTAR=cvKopartea, Ps. exviii, 
134, Eccles. iv, 1, v, 7, vii, 8. The BM. Ae is ME. for Aa. 8A. [args amo ataaopparoc QATOVED, 
B. arqu} amrasmoppeoc chor Saton mnoveo. The scribe seems to have blundered over the abhrevi- 
ation of the “ Amorite.” 7 Sw. efnpava tov xaprov avrov eravober. S For tTuyovsa ; “his fruit” 
is omitted. A. argy Muo angkapnoc erwwy, B. artuyov1e MNeyosTas canuyws MME. o Sw. 
aynyayoy vpas ex yys Atyurrov; A. AIKRWTE NemHTHeE, B. arnwt neawten., There are traces of four or 
five letters above the line, none certain except initial s. MAL hiut, S. EICOHHTE AMOK dtackprp- 
tAvTTH, B. onmne anon trackepkep canechT MawTeM, 1S. MNECMOT EUfa pEeOTAgoATE 
ckopKp, B, abpay ewjarckeprep novhpeos. 2 7 written above & without deletion ; the word is 
Tana “destroy,” 8S. Mpeqnwot ngtanwt an, Beqetano mxeorpbwt chord Senovpeqgoxs. 
4S. mpeqnexcote MytaToR egos an, B. npeqorcooney nnequjoot epatg. W Sw. o€us ros 
moow; S, Netacwor onneqovepnte, Bo hu evactwor Senneqs@adarsz. The vestiges suggest 
e(or ajcns, an unknown and improbable qualitative of the same verb. 8S, MieqroroM NTE TNC H, 


B, niequynogem mre aoc nr. 


Plate XXXIII. 





Recto of the Glossary Papyrus. 
Fragments C and A. 


Plate XXXIV. 





rus. 


Papy 
agments D and B 


Recto of the Glossary 
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AN ORACLE PAPYRUS. BM. 10335 
By WARREN R. DAWSON 


With Plates \XNXV-XNNVI. 


The Papyrus No. 10335 was acquired by the Trustees of the British Museum many 
years ago, but no record of its history appears to have been kept. Dr. Hall informs me that 
it was probably purchased in the ‘thirties of the last century. It consists of a single sheet 
of light-coloured papyrus measuring 40°7 em. x 115 em. inscribed on both sides. The 
sheet seems to have been torn vertically from a larger piece, probably a judicial papyrus of 
the type familiar in the Abbott, Mayer and other documents, as its width is just about the 
normal size of the Ramesside judicial papyri. The recto consists of eight long lines, written 
on the horizontal fibres (ve. the vertical fibres of the original roll), and the verso has 
twenty-one short lines written at right angles to those of the recto. There is a free space 
at the foot of the verso with room enough for about four lines more. 

On the whole the manuscript is in good preservation. A crease about 25 mm. from the 
right-hand margin of the recto has made the signs in its area indistinct and difficult to read, 
and five square holes in the middle of the page cause lacunae in the 5th line of the recto 
and in the 7th, 9th, 11th, 12th and 16th lines of the verso. There are also two Jongish 
breaks towards the end of the first line of the recto, which have destroyed the last signs in 
the 2nd and 4th lines of the verso. Fortunately, however, these gaps are not serious ob- 
structions to the reading, and the lacunae can mostly be restored. 

The document is dated in the second year of a king whose name is not given. It con- 
tains the cartouches of Ramesses III (Recto 8) and of Setnakht (Verso 14) which fixes a 
terminus ad quem as to date. On palaeographical grounds, however, it would seem that the 
papyrus belongs to about the time of Ramesses IV, and although not written by the same 
hand, it has certain analogies with Pap. Mallet? to which reference will be made again. The 
general style of handwriting is a cursive legal script, full of abbreviation-strokes, Rubrics 
(underlined in the accompanying transcription) are used in the date, and at intervals 
throughout the text. 

The sole edition of this text is the transcript and translation published many years ago 
by the late Dr. Pleyte*, This article seems to have been somewhat hurriedly prepared and 
is given as a tentative essay only. Certain passages trom the papyrus were quoted by 
Spiegelberg*, but except for occasional citations and philological references, no other 
of the text appears to have been made. 

In 1920 I obtained permission from Sir Ernest Budge to have the papyrus 
graphed, with a view to publishing it, and from the excellent full-size photograph 


study 


photo- 
s thus 
* Maspero, Ree. de Trac., 1, 47-59= Etudes de Myth., 1, 24-41, 

2 PS.B.A., x 1887), 41 ff 


3 


Studien und Materiulien, 27, 10, 77, 79. 
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obtained I made a transcription which I have since carefully collated with the original on 
several occasions. I was about to publish the papyrus with some remarks on oracles 
generally as derived from other texts, when I heard that Dr. Blackman was engaged in 
preparing a detailed essay on Egyptian oracles; I therefore gladly handed over this papyrus 
to him and have confined myself to publishing the text and these few descriptive notes. 
The document is a record of a petition made to the god Amin by a servant 


(oie &)) named Amenemuia concerning the theft of five fine linen shirts (fb 2 fl 


[Ifls=). The Papyrus Mallet previously referred to also deals with a servant of the same 


name, and fine linen shirts occur amongst the list of objects in his charge. Maspero? read 
the name as “Amonakhtu,” mistaking the abbreviation-strokes for a mere disintegration of 


the elements in the hieratic sign for at Pleyte read the same name as Amenemhab. Our 


Amenemuia may be the same person as that mentioned in Mallet, but the name, though 
not extremely common, is by no means rare, and it may be purely a fortuitous coincidence. 


: cre at | = 
In making the transcription, the different forms of the plural strokes, and —, have 


been carefully noted, likewise the exact number of abbreviation-strokes wherever they 


oceur. In Verso, line 15, the first group should be )&. not t @as written. The uncommon 

word hdn “to be angry” may be noted in Recto 5%, and the defective writing _J11 a 
Y. 

for LJ1@i 4.10 Verso 2. 


There are two groups in the Recto, line 6, which I am unable to decipher, and another, 
damaged, in Verso 9. Facsimiles of these are given in the plates. 


1 Just hefore preparing the text for publication Dr. Gardiner kindly lent me his copy of the text, 
and on comparing it with my own I was very pleased to find that I had only one correction to make in 
consequence. 

2 Op. cit, supra. 

3 For other instances of this word, see Gardiner, Lit, Terts, 1, 10, note 16. 


NOTE. 
Mr. Dawson’s plates (XXXV-XNXVITI) have been bound to face in such a way as to 


be most conveniently consulted in connection with Dr. Blackman’s article which follows. 


Plate XXXV, 






Papyrus Brot. Mus. N! 10,335. 





Kea AD) = Pav oe oS 81g MIS } 
Gaol TUSI BL Lec Ah AEG Sp 
AZAR SI AE Bl MAGIA MADE oe 
MONEY £kLe AREAS a 
PPA DPR RAE AD, Me Eile ®i@ pe 
Ns MEOS LLY Por TAE Nah gnnatt 
AP OShE MAE E LIGZ HG SKE 
NW daa) 20 89 2 EE LBP. 
= PIATOPAE I~, 8 ol FTE TS 
“8 ile REE AIA Ey) 
Fone tater he | HE PMB yet 


&. Wadtton Kreachout ih. er 
Stwritonty, 

2 d. Covrecter over a ventieat cipn sprot.T. @. So the oughour We Get 
vreot ra Or vsmaly elririrheage. 





























Papyrus British Museum 10,335- 
ftecto, lines 1-4, 


Plate XXNV1. 





Papyrus Bruct. Mus. V° 10,355. 






Recto, 5-8. 






10 Eke he EP kel TEP KSB 
EEL Dot NS My 144 IUPOG 
7 Ga ZoSMSAbe? be Wi ARLEP A 
ph EP Pdelp— ME _ ARK KP LPE PRE 
PEATEPAC LIPO AMLT Ie SF 
ert sy ic SY = 4 ERE 
EOE AME Sy Le RE PAL, 
LAI ollang SLES ASE 
S02 AO DAER AE STLET REAL 
DESI Ae PRP A/T Sed 


Bast a uid | sd 322K 
C. Ihe braces would deme be aut ig a (Co oul f » A 


Ns late kgatuve & 429 pow Rca wovd te ner Powe Recte 1, 






















Papyrus British Museum 10,335 
Recto, lines 5-8. 


Plate XXXVIIL. 





Papyrus Brit. Mus. V? 10,335. Verso, t~ #1. 
Tit SVE ARI SB ES, 
Wi we oo wucscelld 


al TOAEEL Ene Zttsp 
Mae hhde £0 KZA 5 
YjiX CAAA HE SALE s 
eh TR A MG LEED AE 
22 POR “RELAIS 
LAE SPAMMER ESH 
4 nije pie “1, 
GEER xsl ULE i 
PL HOKE UE 





a: 
ra | 


& 
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Papyrus British Museum 10,335. 
Verso, lines 1-11. 


Plate XXXVHUI. 






Fapyrus Brit. Mus. N° 10,385. Verso 12 -2i. 
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Papyrus British Museum 10,335. 
Versu, lines 12-21. 


ORACLES IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, D.Lirs, 


iv 


Papyrus B.M. 10335. 


Rather more than a year ago my friend, Dr. Cerny: of Prague, suggested that I should 
make a special study of ancient Egyptian oracles. On my mentioning this to Professor Peet, 
he not only cordially encouraged the enterprise, but proposed that I should deal with the 
subject in a series of articles, for which he promised to find room in this Journal. 

During the last year I have, by the courtesy of Monsieur Boreux, obtained squeezes of 
the Bentresh Stelu’ and the Stela of Banishment*. Monsieur Lacau and Monsieur Gauthier 
have most kindly furnished me with a new collation of the Stela of Sheshonk, which is in 
the Cairo Museum’, and Dr. Grapow has generously placed at my disposal the collation 
made for the Berlin Dictionary by Professor Sethe of Naville’s copy of the Paynozem II 
oracular inscription at Karnak‘, I have also secured new versions of other texts as well. 
These, together with translations and notes, will appear in the Journal in due course, and 
the whole material thus collected will be fully discussed, and the results of the enquiry 
summed up, in a final article. 

This first article deals with the very important British Museum Papyrus, no. 10335. 
That I am in a position thus to make use of it is due entirely to the extreme generosity 
of Mr. W. R. Dawson, who, on hearing from Professor Peet that I contemplated engaging 
in this particular branch of research, placed at my disposal his copy of the document, 
which he originally himself intended to publish in the Journal, and asked me to undertake 
the translation and commentary, and thus incorporate his work in one of my articles. 
This is especially kind of him, as he has taken a great deal of trouble over the transcrip- 
tion of the papyrus and has also gone to the expense of having it photographed. 

The plates reproducing the text were prepared by Mr. Dawson, and these I collated 
with the original document last April; a few resulting corrections will be found in 
the footnotes to my translation. I should here like to say that while I was working on 
the translation I had the privilege of being able to discuss various difficulties with 
Professor Peet. 

The document is fully described above, pp. 247-8, by Mr. Dawson and no addition to 
what he has said is necessary here. Pls. XXXV-XXXVIII. 


1 See BreasteD, /ecords, 111, $$ 429 ff. 

2 See op. eit., rv, $$ 650 ff. 

3 See op. cit., Iv, $§ 675 ff. with note d on p. 325. 
4 See op. cit. IV, $$ G71 ff. 


Recto 1 


bo 
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: TRANSLATION. 


Second regnal year, third! month of Akhet, first day. The servant Amunemuia appeuled 
to Amiin of Pe-Khenty? ut his goodly festival, the Festival of the Harim’', saying: “ Help 
[me]*, dmiin of Pe-Khenty, my good and beloved lord! The overseer of the cattle of the 
altur made me abide here in Pe-Khenty of the citizens’(?), yuurding his store-house and 
drawing’ his dues’; und men came unto me at nuun and stole five tunics of coloured cloth* 
Jrom me. My good and beloved lord. wilt thon give me” buck their theft/” And the god 
nodded very greatly". 


. he : alae a oN ? e 
1 T thought the traces in the original suited ~ » fourth month” rather than es * third month. 


tied 
g , 5 Q Ve tLSS , & : 
2 See ’Dinn-r6 néet-ntrw hry-th Kah , noted as occurring on a statue of Amenembheb at Turin 
. MIG \\ 
(Bruescu, Diet. geogr., 1281). Dawson refers me to GRIFFITH, Cuti/ogue of Demotie Papyrt inv Rylauds 


Librury, W, 48 (with note 2), 207, 

Pe-Khenty is evidently a district of Thebes with a temple dedicated to its local Amin and eoutaming, 
of course, a cultus-statue of the god, which was known as Amiin of Pe-Khenty. 

3 Hb ’Ipst “the festival of the Hurtin” (the Harin’ oy “Southern Marin” was the name of the 
ternple of Luxor [see Buackuay, Jowrvel, vit, 15]) began, in the time of Tuthmosis ILL, on the tifteenth 
day of the second month of Akhet and lasted for eleven days only Crk, iv, 824; BREASTED, Zritsehe. fs 
ug. Spr, 37, 126), At the beginning of the reign of Ramesses IL it began ou the nineteenth day of that 
1gonth and went on till the twelfth day of the following month, thus lasting twenty-four days. At the end 
of the reign it was lengthened by hiin to twenty-seven days, thus endimg on the fifteenth day of the third 
month (BREASTED, Records, Iv, p. 134. As is shown by the Dedicatury Luseription att Abydos, the Phankhy 
Stela, the Lnseription of Nebwenenef (SETHE, Zeitechr. fag. Spr. 44, Pls, I-11, and the Coronttion 
Inscription of Horemheb, the Pharaoh himself was expected to officiate at this festival. According to the 
Piankhy Stelu, lines 25 f., the Pharaoh figured prominently in the outstanding feature of the festival, 
namely the procession in which the god’s image was conveyed from the temple of Karnak to the temple of 
Luxor, his * Southern Hurin,” this procession, so the same inscription informs us, occurring on the * Night 
(ie, eve?) of the festival of the Hari.” The Pharaoh might also, according to the same authority, take 
part in the procession back to Karnak which vecurred, in the time of Piankhy, on the second day of the 
third month of Akhet. According to the Dedirutory Inscription at Abydos, the procession to Luxor took 
place on the twenty-third day of the second month of Akhet ; thus, since according to the Luseription of 
Veburevenef Ramesses IL left Thebes on the first day of the third month of Akhet, either Autin of 
Karnak’s image did not then remaiu so long in the Southern Hurin as it did in the time of Piankhy, or 
else the king left before the procession back to Karnak took place, that episode in this lengthy festival not 
being considered as so important as the procession to Luxor, 

If in the reign of Piankhy the procession to Luxor took place on the twenty-third day of the second 
month, as it did in the reign of Ramesses II, the god's image remained there, according to Egyptian 
reckoning, ten days, i¢., exactly an Egyptian week. 


4 Reading A, | Ae l san ui aK ENG a 163. A trace of the SA in an 


is still visible. 


° The group doubtfully transcribed Sh is written thus : qe 
e 


Wi 
® Read ines Cah ; certain. 
= 
* Por this word see GARDINER, Zeitschr. f. ug. Spr., 50, 57. Ue drew the dues from the state store- 
houses and possibly also from lands forming the temple endowment (see below, p. 254, note 2). 
® For s§ “coloured cloth” see PEE?, Pap. Mayer, A, 4.7; B, 14. For més tunic,’ “shirt,” see 
Anastusi, 1, 25.5; Mullet, 1. 8. 
9 Se. dy wi. 
Ww T think wr should be transcribed Ss Ca, 4e., without plural strokes, 
—=— 
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4 And the servant Amunemuta repeated to him (the names of ) all the people of the town- 
ship; ard the god nodded! at (the name of) the furmer Pethauemdiamin’, saying: “It is 
he who stole them.” And the furmer Pethuuemdiamin said in® the presence of the god: 
*“ Tt ts false, it is not I who stole them.” And the god was exceeding wroth’. 

6 Another time the farmer’ Pethauemdiamiin went befure Amiin of Te-Shenyt*, saying : 
“Tam (now) nigh unto*(?) my own god, whereas I went to the other, he having taken jive...° 
unto his court.” And the god nodded at him in this manner*, saying: © It is he who took 
them.” And the furmer Pethanemdiamin suid: “It is fulse.” And the god said: “ Take him 

8 before Amiin of Bukenen® in the presence of many™ witnesses.” 

List thereof: The representative of the overseer of the cattle of the temple of King 
Usermalret-Miamiin in the House of Amin, Payiry; the chief craftsman of the temple, 
Nebnofer ; the henchman of the temple, Amunkha™. 

Verso 1 And he stood yet once again before Amiin of Pe-Khenty in his goodly festival of Khoiakh™, 
for the third time”...; und he cried saying: * Help me, Amin of Pe-Khenty, my good and 


Or 


~T 


' A considerable portion of the Q is still visible under the www. 

! Dawson points ont that this name occurs in Pip, Jud. Turin, 4. 6. 

» Traces of & are still visible. 

+ For dda “be wroth” see .laustasi, 1, 6. 6-7: Cniain, 1. +85 2. 162 Pup, Bibl. Nut. 198, 2. 4; 
Marines @ Ami, 2.5; Pup. Lausing, 10. 7. 


5 There is a trace of the second © and the third is intact. 
8 Like Pe-Khenty, discussed above, p. 250, note 2, Te-Shenyt must be a district of Thebes with its local 


Amin, 
7 Have we here a bungled writing o Wa ma aS @ . the scribe having omitted the before 2, and 
i 


then having changed [1 into Qu in a slovenly manner? See accoinpanying facsimile : 


‘IT cannot read this group : sce accompanying facsimile : rah tj Z Probably nothing lost ; 
read ©, 
oe | 
* Read wm pty shri, The \ in pty is certain, there is nothing missing. The t and © == at the 
Ptol 


hae es P => 
beginning of line 7 are also certain ; the traces suit 


™ Bukenen must also be a district with its local Amiin ; see above, note 6. 


1 Read a (O31 


Aw 





Celebrated on the first day of the first month of the second season (Proyet), a festival intimately 
connected with the kingship. It was regarded as the date of the accession of Horus and therefore as the 
theoretical date of accession of all Egyptian kings (see GaRDINER, Journal, 1, 123 f.). 


1 Por the mutilated group of signs after sp at the end of line 2 see accompanying facsimile ; 


\ 


: imal 
Can we read Si here and translate “the third time of standing”? 


10 


20 
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beloved lord! Is it I who took’ the clothes?” And the god nodded very greatly, suying: 
“Tt is he who took them.” And he took him und inflicted chustisement on him in the presence 
of the townsmen. And he pronounced an outh in the god’s presence, saying: “It is I who 
took them,” in the presence of the people of Pe-...%, the people of Per-her(?)‘, the three 
wrtw-officers, und the farmer of the temple of Ptah, Pemerihu. And the god testified® to 
these people of the towns, saying: “ Behold®, the man acknowledges the garments of Pharaoh, 
saying: ‘I have them, I will(?) give them (back).” Now it was’ the inspector of the house of 
the carrying-chair of King Userkhatre¢-Setepne[ré (>, Penherwer, who again® gave him 
a hundred blows” of the palm-rib,and again made him pronounce an vath, saying: “If I go 
back again on what I have said, I will be thrown" to the crocodile.” 

And it was his companions, those associated with his decluration, who dragged him 
before the gud, and they were with him us witnesses ut the acknowledgement. 


1 For the eud of lune 4 see the acconpanying facsimile : ZE& 


Is y to be read after » ae Cf. below, line 13. ZA 
{ Ov-—i LL 


* A facsimile of this group is here given : a 


/ 


v. faint 


See the accompanying facsimile . 


a 


ie 
: 5 <u> . 4 . 5 
» Read irt mtr, being certain, I think; cf. below, line 15. 
SS DS 
®" Read Qa! { a. 7 Read @ le. | and ef. end of line 17. 


> Le., King Setnakht ; see GaUrHieEr, Lirre des rots, m1, 152 ff., 423. 


<oO> 7 
» Read i. ( at the beginning of line 15. At the beyinning of line 16 the transcription 
Saad ( 8 g s Ss } 


should clearly be i Xs oe. 

A hundred stripes seem to have been the regular number ; see SPIEGELBERG, Studien, 69. 

" The reading <2>- = is certain, but what is the construction? For this passage (quoted by 
SPIEGELBERG, op. cit., 70 and 79) and similar oaths, see ibid., 71 f. 

2 This rendering takes [Cae as a fem. derivative from es “ pronounce,” “ declare,” 


“ foretell.” If this supposition is correct, ay iy-f &(¢) must mean the people who supported him in his 
declaration of innocence, but who, on hearing the very definite pronouncement of the god, dragged him 


forward for chastisement. The group transcribed Se is written thus : 
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and the god caused the servant Amunemuiu to utter un outh, saying: “The stolen goods 
have not been recovered from hin'.” 


This is a document of exceptional interest from both the religious and the judicial 
point of view. 

It might first be noted that there are three different Amins to whom appeal is made, 
Amtn of Pe-Khenty, Amin of Te-Shenyt, and Amin of Bukenen,—Pe-Khenty, Te-Shenyt, 
and Bukenen evidently being. as pointed out in the footnotes on pp. 250-1, three ditferent 
localities in Thebes. 

As will be seen from other documents that will be published in subsequent articles, it 
seems to have been a regular practice during the later Empire to appeal to the cultus- 
images of divinities in order to obtain a decision in all kinds of affairs, judicial and other. 

This document informs us that the image of Amin of Pe-Khenty was brought out in 
procession—dvubtless borne in a boat-shrine on the shoulders of his priests—on some day 
during the Festival of the Hari. Perhaps on the day that Amin of Karnak went in pro- 
cession to Luxor all the local Amins were also taken to Luxor temple, or in some way or 
other participated in the procession: or possibly each Amin had a processional day of his 
own during that verv lengthy festival. 

Anyhow, as the god was being carried along by his priests, a certain Amunemuia 
presented himself before him, to ask him to intervene in a difficulty in which he found 
himself involved. This Amunemuia was keeper of a store-house that belonged evidently 
to the temple of Amun of Pe-Khenty, and his trouble was that five tunics of coloured cloth, 
which were in his keeping, had been stolen from him. Would the god recover for him the 
stolen property? To this question the god nodded his assent. 

Amunemuia then proceeded to read out a list of the names of all the people of the 
township, and at the mention of the name of the farmer Pethauemdiamiin the god nudded 
and is represented as saying, “It is he who stole them (7.e., the garments).” Pethauemdiamin 
immediately denied his guilt, and thereby, we are informed, made the god “exceeding 
wroth.” 

Pethauemdiamiin then appealed to another local Amin, Amén of Te-Shenyt. Unfor- 
tunately in this part of the narrative there are two very difficult groups of signs, one of 
which I very hesitatingly attempt to transcribe, but the other I give up entirely (see 
notes 7, 8, p. 251). This Amtn of Te-Shenyt is apparently the god of Pethauemdiamiin’s 
own locality, for the man says: “I am (now) nigh unto (?) my own god,” whereas the term 
“the other” seems to refer to Amin of Pe-Khenty. What the five ..... s were that the 
last-named god took into his court, an act that made him objectionable in the eves of 
Pethauemdiamin, remains quite obscure. 

But despite his attempt to curry favour by an appeal to local sentiment and local 
prejudices, Pethauemdiamiin was condemned, and, on his still denying his guilt, the god 
directed that he should be taken before Amin of Bukenen in the presence of many 
witnesses. What happened at that enquiry we do not know; only the list of the witnesses 
is given, this completing the text of the recto. 

The verso begins by stating that Pethauemdiamiin stuod yet again before Amin of 
Pe-Khenty for the third time. But our document has so far given us an account of only 
one such interview, thus showing that it consists merely of excerpts from a much longer 


' SPIEGELBERG, op. cit., 77, wrongly renders * Ich habe (es) ihm nicht gestohlen.” 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch, x1. 
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official record’. We are accordingly left completely in the dark as to what took place at 
the second encounter between Pethauemdiamiin and Amin of Pe-Khenty. But evidently 
things had happened that had affected the man’s attitude of mind, for at this, his third, 
appearance before the god, he himself puts the question. “Is it I who took the clothes?” 
in reply to which the god “nodded very greatly,” saying, “It is he who took them.” Besides 
giving this response, the god is said to have intlicted chastisement on Pethauemdiamin in 
the presence of the townsmen. This must mean that one of Amin uf Pe-Khenty’s priests, 
acting on divine instructions, gave the man a hiding. The beating finally broke down 
Pethauemdiamiin’s obstinacy, and he confessed to the theft of the clothes. This assertion 
of the god for the third time that Pethauemdiamin was guilty, was evidently convincing 
to that person's own friends and supporters, for they are the people who are said to have 
“dragged him before the god” (verso, 17 ff). They would no doubt also have held him 
down while the god’s chastisement that wrung the confession from him was being intlicted, 
and so, as the above-quoted statement gues on to say, were “with him as witnesses at the 
acknowledgement (of guilt).” That his own friends should have participated in the punish- 
ment must have had a great etfect on Pethauemdiamiin and may have been the final 
inducement to him to acknowledge himsclf a thief. The beating over, the god is then repre- 
sented as himself telling the people present that Pethauemdiamiin had confessed his guilt 
and had made a promise to restore the stolen goods. which are spoken of as “ the garments 
of Pharaoh*.” 

But this beating and humiliation did not complete Pethauemdiamiin’s punishment. 
After the god’s prououncement, a certain Penherwer, an inspector of the so-called * house 
of the carrying-chair” of King Setnakht, inflicted on him another beating, consisting of 
a hundred blows? of a palm-rib, and made him swear an oath that he would not go back 
on his statement on pain of being thrown to the crocodile?! 

Lines 20-21 of the verso give us an interesting glimpse of Egyptian legal formalities. 
Even after Pethauemdiamin had confessed his guilt and promised to return the stolen 
tunics, the god made the plaintitf Amunemuia swear an oath to the effect that he had 
not yet received them back. 

It would be interesting to know what exactly is meant by the statements that the god 
nodded. Such representations as are preserved tu us* of suppliants appealing to a divinity 
for an oracular response, show us a boat-shrine borne on the shoulders of several priests, 
the cabin containing the image being covered by a curtain and the image itself, therefore, 
remaining invisible. One would imagine, however, that the curtain was withdrawn when 
the oracle was actually being delivered, and that the priests worked some contrivance which 
made the head of the image nod. Or are we to suppose that the sacred boat itself rocked 
violently as it rested on the shoulders of the priestly bearers ? 

Several times in this text, and also in others that will appear in subsequent articles, we 
are given to understand that the image of the god consulted not only nodded but said this 
or that. Presumably, therefore, actual words were heard.—issuing, of course, from the mouth 

1 See Erman’s remarks, Zwet Aktenstiicke, 340. 

® This indicates that at least some of the “dues” drawn by Amunemuia were issued from the state 
store-houses (see above, p. 250, with note 7). 

3 See above, p. 252, note 10. 

+ See above, p. 252, note 11. 


5 E.g.. Moret, Un jugement de dieu in Comptes rendus...de UV Académie des I, ascriptions et Belles-Lettres 
1917, 158 ; Navittx, Inscription historique de Pinodjem ITT, Plate. 
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of a priest who was no doubt supposed to be possessed by his god? and so actually imper- 
sonated him. In this connection it will be remembered that one day as Hatshepsut was 
making supplication at the stairway (leading up to the enthroned image) of the lord of gods, 
a command was heard (issuing) from the great place, an oracle of the god himself”. 

A striking feature of this system of administering justice by appeals to a divinity, is 
the fact that the accused person seems to have had no hesitation whatever in flatly con- 
tradicting the god who had declared him guilty! As we have seen, Pethauemndiamitin had 
to be taken before three different cultus-statues and had in all five interviews with this or 
that Amin, ere he would confess himself a thief. This throws an interesting light on the 
attitude of mind of an Egyptian towards a divinity; he apparently thought that he might 
mect with the same success in an attempt to hoodwink a god as in an attempt to 
hoodwink a magistrate ! 


1 Excellent parallels are to hand in modern Egypt, so my sister, Miss W. S. Blackman, informs me, 
a “servant of a shékh” becoming, on occasions, possessed by the shékh, and behaving and speaking 
accordingly. 

2 Urk., IV, 342. 
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NOTES ON SOME GREEK GRAFFITI 
By MARCUS N. TOD, M.A. 


The story is told of John Conington that, while a schoolboy at Rugby, he was noted 
for his facility in Greek verse composition. One day a friend jocularly said to him, “ You're 
a swell at Greek verses, Conington: turn this into an iambic,—' Does your mother know 
you're out?’” Promptly came the reply, Mép oide untnp, Téxvov, ws Oupaios ef ; 

The problem is capable of another solution, which, if less poetic, is at Icast no less 
straightforward. In looking over the second fascicule of JULES BaiLLet’s Iuseriptions 
grecques et lutines des tombeaux des rois on syringes & Thebes, which contains the Greek 
and Latin graffiti, numbering somewhat over a thousand, which cover the walls of the tomb 
of Ramesses V and VI, popularly known to the ancients as that of Memnon, I came across 
the following (no. 1222): 

Hzrovae pntnp | extos oute mo Tata. 
On the opposite wall is engraved (no. 1986): 

"H ov ce untnp éxtos | dvr’ érictarat. 

On the latter the editor merely notes “ Inscription énigmatique (cf. no, 1222).” The former 
is discussed more seriously. “Ce texte...laisse réveur. Fant il absolument y chercher un 
sens plutdt que d’y flairer une mystification ? Peut-on croire que le scripteur se serait 
adressé & |’Aurore en lui parlant de son fils Memnon, ou reciproquement / devrait-on lire : 
CH mod oe, untnp, éxtos oT (ou dvta) ériatata: ;—O Memnon, ta mére ne sait-elle donc 
pas que tu es dehors?’, ou bien: ‘O mére, ne te sait-il done pas dehors?’” We, who have in 
mind Conington’s problem, need not hesitate to write in both places 

"H ov ce pitnp éxtos bvT eriatatat: 
We shall not seek a deep esoteric meaning, but shall rather dwell upon the long lineage 
thus suggested for a familiar phrase or upon the failure of one “lively Grecian ” at least 
to be overawed by the august sanctity of Meunon’s tomb. 

Baillet’s immense work, which is to be completed shortly by the issue of a third fascicule, 
attests on every page the unflagging zeal and the tireless pertinacity of the enthusiast, and 
we cannot but be grateful to him for a very remarkable achievement. It is inevitable, 
however, that these multitudinous texts, often carelessly scratched or painted and now all 
but illegible, should present a number of unsolved difficulties, and it is in the hope of 
making some contribution, however slight, to their solution that I add the following notes. 

1081. “Eppias "Aomadiov iatp[os]. The second name Baillet connects with the words 
doTantevs, aoradevT ys, “fisher,” dorania, “fishing,” do7raXos, “fish,” recorded by Hesychius: 
it occurs, as he points out, in Johannes Antiochenus, frag. 211 (MULLER, F.H.G., Iv, 619). 
The A, however, is marked as uncertain, and the facsimile (Pl. XLII) shows that there is 


at this point an erasure or mutilation. Is it not possible that the writer intended ’Ag7aciou, 
a comparatively common name ? 


1 Mémoires de UInstitut Frangais @ Archéologie Orientule du Caire, xiii. fase. 2: Cairo, 1923, Cf. ny 
summary in this Journal, 329-330. 
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1180. Baillet reads Muy|c6y | Edpolpidos, but admits that “la lecture de ce nom inédit 
n'est pas sire” and suggests as possible alternatives Supogzdos, Hpddidos or Hpdxdos. Of 
these the first two are, so far as I know, unexampled, while the third is palaeographically 
improbable, if not impossible. The facsimile (Pl. XLVI) shows a very striking resemblance 
between the last letter of line 2 and the first of line 3 and makes it, to my mind, almost 
certain that the writer’s name was “HpodiAos. A Herophilus scratched a grafito on the 
temple of Seti at Abydos (PREISIGKE, Sammelbuch, 3752) and a number of other examples 
of the name are registered in PAPE-BENSELER, Eigennamen, s.v. 

1339. T[vp]apvos Mnvoé | ... rarapeus | ...covros | atv. The first mame is very 
common both in Asia Minor and in Egypt (cf: PREISIGKE, Vumenbuch, s.v.) and occurs, 
as Baillet points out, elsewhere among his grufit: (363, 524). The second could, he 
suggests, be restored as Myvod[orov] or Mnvodlwpov] or as an independent nominative. 
This last possibility is, however, ruled out if we read aright the third word, with which 
Baillet does not deal. An examination of the facsimile (Pl. LIT) leaves no doubt that it is 
Hatapevs, the regular ethnic form derived from Harapa, a city on the Lycian coast. 

1421. Kadmrupvios Uatdos apixop[ac]. This restoration I regard as impossible, for 
(a) dpixopas nowhere occurs as a variant form of aguevéopar, and (b) the verb in such 
records is almost invariably in the aorist (ei5ev, (cropyca, nrGe, xTA.). Very rarely is the 
perfect used (e.9., aixras in Summelbuch, 4262, 4266), while the present is practically 
confined to the verb #«w, which is aorist or perfect in sense, though (cropd<i> occurs in 
Bat et, 1855. ’Aduxdpevos Tad’ éyparva is found in BAILLeET, 1029, adixero in Sammelbuch, 
158, 1049, 1052, ete., apixounv, 1793. We need have no hesitation, then, in reading 
adixopu[nv] here. 

1447. "AXvyi\Bos. Baillet comments thus: “ Nom douteux qui serait inédit. Cependant 
on ne saurait corriger en ’Advmuos (cf. nos. 960 et 1570): le w serait admissible, mais le 6 
semble stir.” The graffto is very roughly traced (Pl. LVI), but we may admit the @ as 
certain. Even this, however, does not lead me to acquiesce in "AXvyiOos. The y may well 
be a 7, as Baillet allows, either imperfectly inscribed or incompletely legible: the ¢, again, 
may be misread for 7 or miswritten for it because of its phonetic resemblance. This would 
give us’AAv7700s, which may (¢/: the following note) stand for AXvanTos, a well-attested 
name, the most famous holder of which was the Spartan polemarch who died fighting at 
Thebes in 377 B.c. (Xen., Hell., v, +, 52). 

1491. Ev@eyvos ’AXeEavdpevs KTX. Baillet notes “Nom inédit, méme avec lorthographe 
correcte Evreyvos ‘ habile ouvrier.’ On connait seulement un Evréyveos,” who paraphrased 
words of Oppian and Nicander. I agree with the French savant that @ here probably stands 
for t (cf. the preceding note and the converse error in BalLLet, 1883, where Hv@oxaAms 
appears as Tluto«d[4]s, and 1430, where ’Axodoytos probably stands for "AxoAovOos); but 
I think it possible that the y likewise stands for « (ef. 1119 Hatixzos, 1875 Kadxeddvios, 
1921 Bovpix:avds) and that the writer's name was Evrexvos. The fact that the generally 
accepted name of the paraphrast of Nicander is Evréxvcos adds probability to this conjecture. 

1761. Evnjvep Uav[r]ox[p]et[wp] | tetopnca. So Baillet reads, adding “Le surnom, 
inédit, doit étre d’un paien: un chrétien leit réservé & Dieu.” I cannot accept this 
restoration, and suggest Ilav[r]Jox[p]az[ov or ovs]: both these forms of the genitive occur 
side by side (cf MEISTERHANS, Grammatih d. utt. Inschriften®, 134 £, E. SCHWEIZER, 
Grammatik d. perg. Inschriften, 154 f.). True, the name Iavroxparns is not, so far as I 
know, found elsewhere, but Hayxparns is a very common name in Egypt (PREISIGKE, 
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Namenbuch, s.v.) and Tlavroxpatns may well have existed side by side with it as Tavra- 
yaéos with IavayaGos, Havtawos with Havacvos, Mavroxrjs with Tayxr4s, Lavtodidos 
with Hapdiros, etc. 

1813. Baillet reads ‘Hp.... cyodaotixos ..... ovat. oTns [ei]dov eOavpaca. The name 
of this advocate cannot be restored with certainty: “Hpatwy and ‘Hpaxewy would satis- 
factorily fill the gap, but others would do sv equally well. His home can, however, be 
conjectured with some confidence in the light of BaILLET, 1219, Avoviotos T1nAovcvatns. 
The gap which Baillet notes between the ¢ and the » does not disturb me, for it may be 
due to the bungling of an unskilful writer and not to the present-day illegibility of what he 
wrote. Thus, in 1867 I should be prepared to write Ilap.0@.¢.v[cov] as Hap@ev[cov] rather 
than to conjecture, as Baillet hesitatingly does, apu@pecviov. 

1921. Bovpixca vos Anpo xdpns mpo voteds AlrrovAeiov. Baillet translates “ Bourikianos 
Démocharés, de Pruse, fils d’ Apuleius,” and comments thus: “Ce personnage...était sans 
doute d'origine syrienne, mais né & Pruse (Brousse) en Bithynie, et fils d’un Apuleius 
*ArrovAnios, Sil n’y a pas erreur de lecture pour ce dernier nom.” That such a mistake has, 
however, been made I cannot doubt. 

Bovpixtavos probably stands fur Bouvpryeavds (sev note on 1491 above), a derivative from 
Bovptyios, which occurs in BAILLET (1266, 1279, 1405) and elsewhere. He describes himself 
as I[povarevs: but this term was ambiguous, for it might refer to cither of two well-known 
cities of Bithynia, (1) the Greek colony of Cius, on a gulf of the Propuntis, renamed after 
himself by Prusias when he refounded the city after its destruction by Philip V of Macedon 
in 202 B.c., and (2) Prusias on the river Hypius, which flows into the Euxine. To avoid 
confusion these two were called Prusias ad mare and Prusias ad Hypium respectively, and 
on some of their coins are found the legends [Ipouatéwy (rev) rpos Oadracen and Ipoveréwy 
tmpos ‘Trio (B. V. Heap, Hist. Num.?, 513, 518). To which of the two cities the writer of 
Bal LET, 1972, belonged we cannot determine, but in the case before us the words az6 “Tariou 
are added—as an examination of Pl, LXXIII will show—in order to avoid ambiguity. In 
an inscription of Rome (J.G., XIv, 1077) the Ipovoteis amo “Tariov occur side by side with 
the [Ipovavets avo OadXaoons, while a tombstone at Prusias itself describes the soldier 
buried beneath it as [Ipovoteds [a]ro “Triov (I.G. Rom., 11, 57). The city itself is, 
curiously enough, called 7 Ipovovéwy wédcs rijs mpos “Yaeov in an honorary inscription 
of Panticapaeum (I.G. Rom., 1, 888; cf. 869). 
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PAKHORAS—BAKHARAS—FARAS IN GEOGRAPHY 
AND HISTORY 


By PF. Lr. GRIFFITH, M.A, FBLA. 


a. THe Meroiric PERIOD. 


ALTHOUGH some fine early stelae inscribed in Meroitic are known, it is difficult in the 
present state of the study to derive much information from them. The early funerary 
inscriptions alsv have little to tell us, but the late ones of about the third century A.D. 
give interesting and well-developed titles with geographical names, of which some use can 
already be made in history. It is in them that we first meet with the name Pakharas 
under which designation Faras seems to have enjoyed two periods—heathen! and Christian 
—of prosperity and influence. We will first consider the evidence for this afforded by 
Meroitic texts, and then pursue the enyuiry among later records. 

The name Pakharas v7 w > @_ phrs occurs in the following Mervitic inscriptions? : 

(1) A graffito at Philae, in which Isis is adored by Balaye(?) described as “chabuchen. 
of the king, and yerei, mazek in Philae, maze in Pakharas.” J. 122/10 (11, 51-2). 

(2) An obscure passage in the great inscription of Kalabshah. J. 94/10. 

(3) Altar from ‘Anibah of a woman Pakazi, “kin to a charapui in Pakharas.” A.J. 30. 

(4) Stela from ‘Anibah of a certain Napata-zale, kin of a charapavi in Pakharas. KUT. 97. 

(5) Stela from ‘Anibah of a great personage named Chawitarér who was pesaté in Akin, 
ete., ete. and churapuchat in Pakharas. A.T. 47. 

And from Faras itself: 

(6) Fragment of an altar of Betiashabé, a charapuchai in Pakharas. FJ. 1. 

(7) Stela of Marazewitar, masqérés in Pakharas and masgérés in Tanar. FI. 3. 

(8) Altar of a man who was “tahvte of the...tamzte in Pakharas,” FT. 32. 

(9) Fragment of stela of one who was “{kin ??] of the até-mebarak.. in Pakharas.” FI. 41. 

(10) Stela of the gerer-ukuréré Maléwitar, chief envoy to (?) Rome, ete., ete., kin of 
Atapete the charapachat in Pakharas. J.J. 129, FLT. 2. 

Thus among ten references to Pakharas in the known texts, five are from Faras, and 
three of these latter are on monuments of persons who are described as officials in Pakharas. 


' An account of the great Meroitic cemetery is in course of publication in the Liverpool Annals of 
Archaeology, XI, X11, and will be followed by a description of the Fortification, the “ Meroitic House” or 
Western Palace, and other remains of the Meroitic period. 

2 The references following are to the numbered inscriptions published and discussed in my Aurundg, 
The Mervitic Inscriptions of Shablil and Karandg, vt in the Egyptian series of the University of Penn- 
sylvania (A. L.); Meroitte Iuseriptions, Parts 1 and 1, published in the Archacological Survey of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund (£); Merottie Funerary Inscriptions yrom Faras, Nubia in Recueil @études 
égyptologiques dédi¢es & la mémoire de Jean-Francois Champollion, 565-600 (F. I.) and others in GARSTANG, 
Meroé, 1909-10 (MV. 1.); also to the ostraka from Faras (F.0.), Buhen (B. 0.) and Dakkah (D. 0.) in 
Mervitic Studies v (above, pp. 218-224). 
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Besides Pakharas inany vther place-names occur in the funerary inseriptivns vf Faras, 
but less frequently, and chiefly in connection with relatives of the deceased and not with 
the deceased themselves. They are as follows: 

(a) Napata (= Gebel Barkal). The lady Abakaye whose father was meson of a mesan 
of Amanap in Pezeme is related to a beli/¢he in Napata. FI. 34. 

(b) Atiye (= Adaye, Sedenga, cf. ZL. 7, 65,/., u, 8). Maléwitar, the chief envoy to 
Rome, whose father was Anashayi in Shaye, was kin of maleyéses in Atiye. JL. 129, ef. 
FJ. 2. Zekhatelité also was kin of muleyéses in Atiye and himself male of mar in Atiye. 
FI, 4. 

(c) Shaye (= Island of Sai, ALL. 9, 7., u, 38). See the last. 

(d) Pezeme (= Amara, see J, u, 11-12). The above Maléwitar was kin of belilékes in 
Pezeme: see also (u). 

(e) Shazés (see ALJ. 82). Maléwitar was also kin of uteq’s in this southern locality. 

(7) Tanate. Zekhatelité was kin of Atiyachar the turatekes in Tanate (or Tanar /, see 
below, (p)). FU. 4. 

(g) Taketére. Maléwitar was alsu kin of turutekeses in Taketere: Zekhatelité was kin 
of a taratehes in Taketére, and Khalalacharér was connected with an akhararad in Take- 
tére, FJ. 21. In the last case, Taketére is associated with places to the north of Faras, in 
the two former with places to the south. Since Takatére occurs three times here and is 
not known outside these inscriptions, it seems to have been in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Faras. 

(h) Améz. The same Khalalacharér was muyekite(¢) in Améz and connected with an 
akhararab in Améz, FI. 21. This place was probably near to Taketére and Pakharas. 

(?) Taman (ef. AL. 47). Khapate...’s father was beliléke in Taman. FI. 37, FO. 19. 

(y) Naléte (near ‘Anibeh, see ALJ. 81): the nobly counceted Makheye was mualé of 
mar in Naléte. FT. 44. 

(hk) Akin (near ‘Anibeh, ibéd.): the highly placed Khalalakharér, chief shamut. chief gérei 
and prophet of Amanap in Bezewe, amongst other things was peshaté in Akin. FU. 21, 

(1) Bezewe (possibly Meroé itself, as has been suggested by Professor Sayce, or perhaps 
an important place towards the northern frontier). See the last. 

There are also a number of doubtful and otherwise unknown place-names : 

(m) Bege. Malishachi was teter in (7) Beqe. FI. 10. 

(x) Taki(’): the deceased on an altar was perhaps “...t¢mite in Pakharas, in (/) Taki.” 
FT, 32. 

(0) Behash (/): a charapachan in Pakharas was possibly *...in (7) Benash.” FZ. 1. 

(p) Tanar. Marazewitar, masqérés in Pakharas, was also masgerés in Tanar (FI. 3, cf. 4). 
Tanar occurs also on FO. 20. There is a modern place-name Tenare opposite Solb?, and 
cnriously enough Tanare is the Blemmy (?)name given to a certain island apparently near 
Gebelén in Upper Egypt?. 

(q) Aleket, Alepet(?). Marazewitar was also maiabukhe in (2) Aleket. 

(r) Zek: the same man was perhaps charapachal in (?) Zek, and Achamanakarér “ be- 
longed to the khalbin in (2?) Zak,” FI. 18; eof. the “khebakhew in (’) Zeq” of I. 125 
(1, 52). 

1 Meroitic Studies tv, in Journal, tv, 169-70; Merottie Funerary Inseriptions in Recueil Champollion, 582. 


2 


* ALMEVIST, .Vubische Studien, ed. ZETTERSTEEN, xiv. 
3 KRALL, Bettraye zur Geschichte der Blemyer und Nubier, 4, iu Vienna Akad. Denksch., Xivt. 
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(s) Zalitawaketeyi(?): FL. 21. 

(t) Yezeyake, ibid. 

(vw) Meti. Achamanakarér was shashér in (?) Meti. FJ. 18, 31. 

It seems then that Faras was Pakharas, and that Taketére (g) and perhaps Tanar (p) 
Jay near by. The head men in Taketére were apparently entitled taratekes and ukhurarab, 
but in Pakharas there was a churapatv or charapachan. Higher still was the pesaté yrévtns 
(probably the provincial BacsAevs “king”') of Akifi. The name Akifi reminds one of Acina, 
a town said to be 64 miles south of Primis (z.e., Kasr [brim opposite ‘Anibah) in Pliny’, and 


of Aqen (14) fe on) which is named on the boundary stela of Sesostris I at Semneh in 


the Second Cataract? and lay evidently in that neighbourhood, probably northward; perhaps 
Agen (= Acina?) gave its name to a Meroitic province. However this may be, I would 
suggest provisionally that Naléte(j) was the Meroitic name of ‘Anibah, the ancient pro- 
vincial capital of Mi‘am, and that Akin was the name of a Meroitic district or province, 
possibly comprising all Lower Nubia as far as the Dodecaschoenus, whose pesaté-viceroys 
resided especially at Pakharas and Naléte. A very early pesaté, Tasamerekh, was buried 
at Faras (F.I. 43), and may well have resided there in the Western Palace; later also 
the very important personage Khalalakharér (whose title of peshaté in Akin took but the 
fourth place after more exalted titles in the Meroitic system) was buried at Faras (FJ. 21); 
whereas other pesatés, Khawitarér, Malétén, and Natewitar (all three named in F'J. 44), 
were buried at ‘Anibah (AZ. 47, 77, 78). Akinizaz himself was entitled peshaté in his 
third cartouche in a temple at Meroé (J/J. 2) and on the great stela from Meroé*; the 
title does not occur in his cartouche at Dakkah (J. 92), yet it seems to belong exclusively 
to the viceroy of Lower Nubia. 

Still higher in rank than the pesaté was the paqur or “ prince,” belonging possibly to 
the southern government. 

Priestly titles in the Faras inscriptions name the divinity Amanap at Pezeme, 7e., 
Amara (FJ. 34) and at Bezewe, te., Meroé (’) (4. 21); this Amenap (Amenophis) being 
probably the deitied king Amenhotp rather than the god Amen(em)opi*. But no light is 
thrown on the local worship of Pakharas by the inscriptions. That there once existed a 
substantial Meroitic temple at Faras within the fortification walls is proved by charac- 
teristic lintels of sandstone sculptured with the winged disk which are found among the 
blocks of Tuthmosis III. On the other hand, the Egyptian fanes had probably long since 
been abandoned to ruin and destroyed. There are no Meroitic traces about the site of the 
Hathor temple, and the stones of the temple of TutCankhamiin were used up in the earliest 
of the Meroitic graves*. 


b. THe Cristian PERIOD, 


In the previous section it has been shown that while many place-names occur in the 
Meroitic inscriptions from Faras, Pakharas is the most frequent of them, being found 
there five times, while it is mentioned only five times in inscriptions from other localities 


' Inser., 11, 40; Journal, ut, 114 (z). The question is whether the Greek graffito means “The adoration 
of Abratois, psextes of the king of the Ethiopians” or “of A., the psentes, king of the Ethiopians.” 

20N.H., vt, 29. 3 LL.D. 0, 1361. 

+ Journal, iv, 164, 171. ® Op. ett., WI, 115 (pp. 

® For the New Kingdom temples at Faras see Liverpool Annals, vitt, 83-97. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. X1. 34 
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(namely thrice at ‘Anibah, about fitty miles north: once at Kalabshah, and once at Philae). 
This alone would be enough to prove that Pakharas was either at Faras itself or in the 
near neighbourhood. 

We have now to consider the evidence of the Christian texts. Pakhoras, Has wpac, 
is the only clear place-name occurring at Faras, once in a grathto in the Anchorite’s Grotto 
and once in the dedication of a painting in the Rivergate Church'; in each case a deacon 
of Pakhoras has written his full title. It occurs also in two other texts of Christian age 
which can be traced to Faras or the immediate neighbourhood. 

(a) At “Colasucia” near ° Jarras,” on the west bank between Abu-Simbel and the 
Second Cataract, Count Carlo Vidua, travelling in 1520, found several tombstones amongst 
the ruins, as he says, of a Christian town and monastery: he selected two complete ex- 
amples to take home to Italy, where they are to be seen in the Museum of Turin, and 
published them? It is evident that the provenance must be read as Kolasiéa near Faras’, 
and it would thus seem that Vidua’s tombstones came from the Hathor-rock where there 
were a church and many graves, unless, as seems rather to be the fact, he includes the 
whole of the ancient site under the title Colasucia. One of the inseriptions‘ is tor Taynp 
éria(xérov) Taywpas Oi T7 (i.e, Ovyatépa’) Tacoywr y7@ Haxepas, which may perhaps 
mean “Tasokhon of (the church of St.) Michael’ of Pakhoras, daughter of Tamer the bishop 
of Pakhoras*.” The whole text is corrupt as is usual on such stelae, and ends with a very 
doubtful date 409 of the Martyrs, = Ap. 692°, 

(b) Coptic stela of white marble from the neighbourhood of Faras*’, commemorating 
Abba Thomas who “had first spent twenty-three years as a monk in the celebrated 


1 A memoir on the Christian remnains of Faras is ready for publication in due time. 

2 Inseriptiones antique tn itivere Turcico repertae, Pls. XIX, XX and p, 22. At Turm | had the 
opportunity of seeing Bano, Lettere del Conte Carlo Vidua (Turin, 1834); the letters 34 36 in Tome 1 
were written inCairo after his return from Nubra, 24 June 15 July 1820, but are quite unimportant. 

3 For Kolasiiéa, the name of the hamlet on the river in front of the Hathor-rock, see Liverpool .tancds, 
vi, 2, Vidua’s name is cut over the entrance of the southernmost of the New Kingdom grottos in the 
desert. 

+ CLG, 9121, LErepvre, Lvseriptions yrecques-chrétivn nes ad’ Eguypte, no. 636. 

5 ene is a cipher occurring several times in Nubia. The best instance is ne arka Movaorve “O 
Michael that guardest me!” in a Nubian graffito copied by Clédat in the monastery of St. Simeon at 
Aswan, Ree. de Trav., XXXVU, 52; see also my .Vubtun Torts of the Christian Period, 42, MILEHAM, 
Churches in Lower Nubiu, 36. Just as in Egypt ye (99) is the numerical cipher for "Apjy (LEFEBVRE, 
op. eit., xxxii), soin Nubia 9¢ne (589) is evidently the sum of the numerical values of the letters in the 
name of the archangel MiyanA. Michael is, after the Deity, the most frequently invoked name in the 
inscriptions of Nubian Christianity. 

® The order of the words seems influenced by Nubian, as in an inscription attached to a picture of the 
Virgin and Child at the north end of the haiku! screen in the Rivergate Church at Faras. 

7 It was in discussing this inscription that Revillout first recognized Pakhoras as a place-name. Rev. 
Egyptologique, tv, 20. 

§ Colonel H. G. Lyons kindly gave me the following account of this interesting monument: “The 
marble slab I first heard of from an engineer on one of the stern-wheel steamboats in the winter of 
1891-2; he had seen it in possession of a man in a small village, Balliane I think, just north of Faras, 
not Serra. The owner was said to have found it at an old deir (monaster y) in the desert. It was bought 
for me and I afterwards deposited it with Professor Sayce who had it on his boat for several years. 
Eventually I handed it over to M. Maspero.” The text was published by Prof. Sayce, Rec. de Trav., XX, 
111, and eens by Prof. Maspero with a photograph in Ann. Serv., rv, 161. Sayce gave as the 
provenance “ Maharraga opposite Serra a little to the north of Wadi Halfa.” But no one can tell me of a 
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monastery called Maurage (aavpacn) and had been archimandrite of it, and had then been 
called to the throne of the arch-priesthood (taHtapsxrepocenn) which is the rank (maemoc 
for Ba@uos) of the bishopric of the episcopate (sic) of the glorious city Pakhoras.” The 
date of his death was 578 of Diocletian, = A.D. 862. 

It occurs four times in documents from other localities: 

(c) In an old Nubian inscription in the temple of Wadi es-Sabu‘, written by Peter, 
priest of Christ of Pakhoras (<e., of the church of Christ in Pakhoras), apparently in 511 of 
the Martyrs, that is a.D. 795}. 

(d) In a Coptic papyrus from a group purchased by T. Legh at Aswan in 1813, and 
belonging apparently to the region from Kalabshah to Korte in the southern half of the 
Dodecaschoenus, a certain Susanna of Pakhoras is named as the mother of the addressee? 
The date is saec. VII—VIITI ap. 

(e) The procurator of the bishop of Pekharas (nenrtponoc tmenick; nmXapac) is a 
witness in a similar document in the Museum of Alexandria. This is dated in the reign 
of Chael in the year 520 (= A.D. 804), and concerns land at Mohondi (at the southern 
limit of the Dodecaschoenus)*. 

(7) The province of Pakhoras is mentioned in a Coptic parchment book of a.b. 1053+. 

In these Christian texts from northern Nubia we find that, like Pakharas in the 
Meroitic inscriptions, Pakhoras is named with conspicuous frequency and that the re- 
ferences, though somewhat widely scattered, centre about Faras. In (b) Pakhoras is called 
NapmporroNs, a variety of the honvrific Nauwrpa mods applied to nome-capitals and the 
like in the Byzantine period®; in (/) it is the capital of a province, and in (6) and (e) 
the seat of a bishopric. All this agrees with the number and (for Nubia) imposing nature 
of the remains of the Christian period at Favas. 

In commenting on the Legh collection of papyri® Mr. Crum identified the name 
Pakhoras with “Begrash en face de Dirr.” This identification is no longer acceptable 
without important modifications. 

First as to the situation of “Begrash.” In Baedeker’s map of Lower Nubia’ the label 
“Ru. Begrash” is given to the ancient site known by the name of Shékh Daid’, north of 
Tomas and opposite Dirr; this identification was adopted by Mileham, and by Woolley 
and MacIver?; but I have been assured by Mr. Mileham that the name Begrash is not 
known to the natives there, nor does it seem tv occur earlier in maps, although the same 
site of ruins was duly noted by Prukesch von Osten in his careful survey of Nubia” in 1827 
and by Lepsius in his map. One can easily realize that the learned editors of Baedeker might 
attach the name recorded for the old capital of Lower Nubia to ruins opposite Dirr, the 
modern capital. If Begrash is to be identified with Pakhoras it must be placed, not at 
Shékh Datid, but at the still more important site of Faras, sixty miles further up the Nile. 


Maharraqa in this region. Maspero seems to have assumed that the gravestone came from Belyane near 
Abydos in Upper Egypt. But Balliane, or more exactly Balaie, is the next village or district to Faras on 
the west bank northward, and is thus the place indicated in Culonel Lyons’ record. 

1 Grirrith, Vubian Texts of the Christian Period, 61. 


2 Crum, Coptic MSS. in Brit. Mus., no. 452. 3 Kraui, WZ.A.3f, xiv, 237. 
4 See below, p. 266. > I owe this remark to Sir H. Thompson. 
6 Ree. de Trav., XXI, 226. " Upper Egypt, 1902 and Egypt, all editions, 


§ For the remains here see Minem aM, Churches in Lower Vubia, Pl. 2, pp. 4,5; WEIGALL, 
of Lower Nubia, 108== WEIGALL, Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt, 548, 
9 Kar. Cem. and Kar. Toen. Ww Dus Land zwischen den Katarakten des Vil, 30. 


Antiquities 
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Secondly, as to the true form of the Arabic name. It is well knuwn that Arabic writing 
lends itself only too readily to detormation of unfamiliar words and names, chiefly on account 
of the uncertainties of “pointing.” The unpointed skeleton of the name is Gels. the first 
letter of which may be read in tive ways, as 8, t,t, n, or y, the second in three, g. h. h, the 
third in two. 7 or z, the fifth in two, s or §; the fourth indicates pretty clearly a long « 
before the last consonant. The name occurs in two works, once In Abu-Salih’s account of 
the Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, and twice in the AAitat of Makrizi, always without 
vowel-marks. In the only known MS. of the former the name is written Byrds! : the Bulag 
edition of the Hhitut gives Naras, but M. Wiet’s new and splendid edition now in course of 
publication with apparatus criticus shows several variant spellings: In the first passage the 
first letter is nowhere pointed, the second is twice unpointed (ie. 4), twice pointed as f, the 
third is unpointed and te be read naturally as r, the fourth is twice unpointed (x), twice 
pointed (§); in the seeund passage the four chict MSS. agree i writing JV for the first 
letter, two write / and two y for the second and two sx and two § for the tourth, Thus 
Nhrig, Nhrds, Ngrdg are alinost equally favoured by the MSS. of Makrizi, and Abn-Salih 
alone gives the right initial B. I think one may unhesitatingly correct the reading to 
wise Bhidis and vocalize it in three syllables as Bakharas or Bukharas (sce below) te 
agree with the Coptic-Nubian nagwpac. The surprising change from Coptic w to Arabie 
@ or é is seen also in tventwpe = Denderah 5053, As to the consonants, Arabic & corresponds 
regularly to Coptic nm and the seribe has, to begin with, produced a3 Vy trom sez Dh 
simply by transposing the points, The Meroitic spelling gives s rather than s§ as the last 
consonant, and the Coptic-Nubian ¢ is clearly an s not § which would have been written uy. 
Tt is curious that the Arabic scribe has so frequently added the three points which make s : 
but probably he was induced tu do so by the analogy of such nates as Gli Nakras (on 
the site of the ancient Naucratis). Students of Arabic MSS, will recognize these things as 
ordinary phenomena, but I have put them out in detail in order to indicate to the non- 
Arabist the difficulties that beset the readings of outlandish names in that unsatisfretory 
script. 

Further on we shall see reason for identifying magcwpac with Golpe gt Abnu-Garas 
(sie. correct the spelling to Abu-Kharas) in Abu-Salih and with ootyege Bakharas in 
certain Arabic lists of bishuprics, as was done by Mr. Crum, and with Goly&e Bukharis 
in Mufazzal’s Histuire des Mamlouks?. This last instance not only points the consonants 
correctly, but also writes the s with a sign which cannot stand for sh. These last forms 
Abu-Kharas, Bakharas, Bikharas suggest that in Arabic the pronunciation of nagewpac 
tended to Bukharés rather than Bakharaés. The etymology of the name is quite obscure, 
and whether the modern naine Faras can be connected with it, either as a direct derivative 
trom the Meroitic form or otherwise, I will not attempt to decide. The present inhabitants 
pronounce Faras like the Arabic furas “a mare,” and TI have heard a tale of a mare in the 
vaults beneath the Citadel. 

Following up Mr. Crum’s references’ and the paths to which they lead, we obtain the 
following information about Bukharés :— 


1 M. Massignon at the request of Prof. Margoliouth most kindly veritiet by the original the 
this and another name quoted below frum it, confirming Evetts’ readiny in each care. 
? Published by BLocuEr, Patr. Orientalis, X11, XIV, 282: in the description of the possessions of the 
Sultan Bébars (1260-77. in Nubia. Mufazzal finished lis work in 1358 (op. eft, 8, 
& Ree de Prac, wid, 


’ 


pointing of 
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Abu-Salih, writing in the beginning of the thirteenth century, begins his confused 
account of Nubia with a paragraph about * Bukharas’, eapital of the province of El-Maris: 
it is a well-populated city wherein is the dwelling-place of Gausar glogem who wore the 
ajlas (turban, chaplet) and the two horns: and the golden bracelet’.” 

£]-Maris was the northernmost province of Nubia and according to Abu-Saliht included 
Ibrim. The next province was Mukurrah and Abu-Salib says: “The first place in the pro- 
vince of Mukurrah is the monastery called that of Safantf, king of Nubia. which is in the 
country below the Second Cataract’.” Further on he writes: * Mountain of Ziddn. Here is 
the monastery of Gel gf Abu-Garas (read Abu-Kharas)" in a town on the west which 
possesses a bishop. It is a beautiful town on the mountain. At night a light as of fire is 
secon in this town from a distance, but if the beholder comes near to it he cannot find it.” 
Abu-Salih had previously told a stery of a mirage in connection with Bukharis and it 
seems as if Bukharas and Abu-Kharas were ieally one and the same place. Nubian 
bishoprics were few and tar between. The lutty walls of the fortification round the citadel at 
Paras which hes on the west bank of the Nile would effectually hide out the lights of the 
town frum any point near by, and this might give rise to the second story. If maypacs, the 
name of the monastery in the inscription (2), represents an Arabic el-Muharrakah®, “the 
burnt,” it might refer to the disappearing light™. As already observed, Makrizi, writing in 
the first half of the fifteenth century. twice mentions Bukharas. In the first instance he 
quotes from a much older writer, Abdullah Ton Ahmed Ibn Seliin of Aswan’, who lived at 
the end of the tenth century, that Nubia began at el-Kayr, five miles south from Aswan 
and one iile from Bilak (Philae), at a point ten stages distant trom the Secund Cataract. 
‘In this region Hes Bukharas capital of Maris.” the fortress of brim, and “another fortress 
near by” where lay the port of Adwa and a imarvellous temple (these particulars point to 
the hill-fortress of Gebel Adda with its little harbour and the great temple of Abu-Simbel 
on the opposite bank, as Burckhardt and Mileham have seen); and the governor of the 
province under the king of Nubia is called ° Lord of the Mountain (or ‘ Desert’)” (who ac- 
cording to Abu-Salih resided in Ibrim). Maris included the Third Cataract, beyond which 
began the province of Mukurrah. But in the next chapter Makrizi seems to relate an en- 
tirely different state of atfairs, perhaps as it was in his own day when very little remained 
of the power of the Nubian kingdom; after remarking that the people of Maris. who are 
true Nubians, and the people of Mukurrah, speak separate languages, he seems to attribute 
to Maris only the shurt space of about thirty miles between the frontier, five miles south of 
Aswan, and Tafa which is one stage from Aswan. At Tafa commences the province of 
Mukurrah: “its capital named Bukhards is at less than ten stages from Aswan,” This 
statement compared with the foregoing quotation from Abdullah of Aswan seems tu bring 


' So to be read after correction of the Ms, 

* Probably the insignia of Nubia; see the memoir on the Christian remains of Fara. 

» Abu Sulih, ed. Everts, f. 94a. + Op. ert. f. 9Ga, 3 Op, ett. f. 94h, 

» See above, p. 264. 7 

* The gender is against identifying it with the farmous monastery Gyonedl 325, Der el-Muharrak, near 
Manfaltit in Middle Egypt, as Mr. Crum has pointed out to me. 

~ MILEHAM, Churches tn Lower Nubia, 6 had already suggested that “Abu Garas” night be identified 
with the ruins on the elitf at Wizz close to Faras. 

» Magrizt, Ahitat, ed. Wier, mt, 252=>ed. Bulak, 1, 190; see the translation, Jourtanr, Makrici 1 
349, and QUATREMERE, Mémoires géuyr. et lust. US. al 

te Juynponn, Meardcid. iv, 260 
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Bukharas to the neighbourhvod of the Second Cataract, far bevond Dirr and Shékh Datd, 
and, in fact, the situation uf Faras suits it well. In Makrizi, ay in Abu-Salih, the capital of 
all Nubia is Dunkulah. 

Maris, literally “Suuth Region,” is simply the Coptic naine for Upper Egypt, vaguely 
applied by the Arabic-speaking Egyptians to the northernmost province (in the first 
account) or district (in the second) of Nubia. The Gracco-Coptic name. on the other hand, 
of the province (extending to beyond the Third Cataract) was, perhaps, nohaarat The 
most interesting vecurrence is where nreu Magwpac ute momoasa (sie) the province (or 
nome) of Pakhoras of Nobadia” is named as the residence of the pious man who gave a 
Coptic MS. of a discourse of St. Cyril to the Church of the Cross of Preserrab (near Edtt’) 
in the year 1053+ makoypia (Mukurrah) is the name of the neat province to nok sara mn 
a Coptic eneyclical letter, the date of which is not recorded | 

* Bucoras” is a name which appears ina list of seven towns or bishoprics of the pro- 
vince of © Maracu” (Mukurrah) mentioned by Vansleb in the seventeenth century’, and 
Mr. Crum has tound the source’? in Coptic-Arabic lists where the name is written Bikheras 
welpmoe and is equated with El-Daw $8! But this equation is probably false ike many 
others in Coptic-Arabie lists. The fortress of Daw was captured by the Moslems im the 
year 674 A.H. (A.D. 1275-6). In OSS AH. it opened its gates again to the Moslem invaders. 
In 767 (ap. 1365-6) it beeame the residence of the king of Nubia in place of Dunkulah 
which had been ravaged by civil war and was threatened by the Arabs: at the same time 
the king’s nephew resided as viceroy in [brim On the whole evidence Daw is less likely 
to be identical with Bukheras, de, Paras, than with the str mg rock-fortress of Gebel Addah, 
which resembles Tbrim, and is almost certainly the same as Makrizi’s tortress of Adwa’. 


Thus, to sum up the evidence regarding the ancient uame of Faras:—In the Mervitic 
inscriptions we meet with a place-name Pakharas occurring sporadically in the late inscrip- 
tions of Lower Nubia, but nowhere so frequently as at Faras where it is found five times, 
more often than any other place-name. nagcwpac, evidently the same name, is practically 
the only place-name in the Christian inseriptions of Faras and its immediate neighbour- 
hood, and here it is found four times, The duportance of Pachoras in mediaeval times is 
shown by its occurrence as the capital of a nome or province (Tous) and seat of a bishopric. 
Existing remains prove that Faras was the most important Christian site in the neighbour- 
hood and so leave little doubt that it was actually Pakhoras. 


1 Occurring in the Scalae. The enmaproc and meron of fobaarea are named in the legal documents 
froin Lower Nubia: Krai, Bedtr. 2. Geach. d. Blemyer ond Naber, 16> WAN AE, Xtv, 237; Crus, Cod. 
of Coptic MSS. in Brit, Mas , wo. 451. 

* Brit. Mus. MS. Or, 6799, according to an extract from the coloplon furnished by Mr. Crum ; 
of. Gaireity, Vubimm Teets of the Christian Period, 4. For the MS. see Bunce, Mise. Coptic Texts, xiv, 
229 and PL. NIL. 

* Gul. Boxsovr, Ja Monumenta -tegyptiaca Beblivthecue Vatiernue brevis exercitatio (Romae, 1699) ; 
quoted also by Kratry, Bettrage z, Geseh. d. Blemyer und Nabier, Wn. 3. 

+ Histoire de Véglise d Alexundrie (1677%. 29; ef. QUATREMERE, Vem. geogr. et hist., 11, 36. 

° Ree. de Troe., XX1, 226. 

® QUATREMERE, Vem. géogr. et hist. 1, 117 et seyq. 

" Cr Mitewan, Churches in Lower Nubia, 5. M. Wiet, however (AAdtut, 111, 253, n. 6), suggests that 5} 


should be corrected to yal ie, Dirr. 
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Further, Arabie writers naming yelp as capital at various times of Maris and of 
Mukwrah, the northernmost provinces of the Christian Nubian kingdom, place it at “less 
than ten days’ journey” from the frontier, while the Second Cataract is said to be ten days’ 
journey from Aswan, The resemblance of the name and the description point to whe 
being the sane as Pakharas masgwpac, and the position indicated, near to but north of the 
Seeond Cataract, agrees well with that of Faras. 

Tt was suggested long agu! that Faras should be identified with Phthuris in Pliny’s list 
of the Nubian towns captured by Petronius: denbttul as this is, it would not be impossible 
to see in Phthuris a version of Pakhoras (P@ovpes for *Pyovprs). On the other hand the 


ancient place-name | | °3 Lbsh, occurring at Faras in connection with the goddess 


Hathor*, would be in favour of identifying the site with Aboccis, the next town northward 
to Phthurts in Pliny, if this naine might be corrected to Aboscis. 


The Nubians say that the indigenous families of Faras are descendants of a certain 
Kikelan ov Kikelai, “father of a hundred. grandfather of a thousand,” who lived long ago 
in the digi or citadel, apparently as king. He was a Christian, and descent from him is a 
matter of jesting reproach against any inhabitant of Faras, implying that he is no good 
Moslim® Mr. Crum! thinks Caecilianus a possible name in Chrisuan Egypt and therefore 
also in Nubia, although Cecilia was essentially a Western saint, so perhaps some king or 
local personage named Caecilianus is at the back of the curious name Kikelan, 

According to a semi-historical narrative of the first Moslem invasion of Upper Egypt 
when Khalid ibn al-Walid and the army were dispatched by Amr ibn al-Asi southward 
from Fostat, the Greck governor of Ahnas wrote letters to al-Borlis, the formidable 
governor of Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus), © Rawal of Eshintinén and Nirakis of Kuft whose 
authority extended to Akhinim; also to /-Huikalag, the lord of Aswan, whose authority 
extended to ‘Aden and the salt sea, the country of the Nubians and of the Boga and the 
land ot the negroes”; whereupon * Makstih (or Makshth) King of the Boga and Ghalék 
(or Alik) King of the Nubians” brought to the aid of the Greeks in Egypt an army of 
Nuba Boga and Berabra with thirteen hundred elephants carrying towers of leather filled 
with armed men*® This proves at least that Kikelat is an old name for a Nubian potentate 
in story. One may even surinise that he is the traditional opponent of the first Moslim 
invasion of Nubia which followed immediately on the conquest of Upper Egypt in 641. 
and that his name survives in connection with Faras as a name of oblequy, just as many 
of the Moslemin saints whose naines are attached to tombs in Nubia are considered tou is 
Companions of the Prophet, martyrs in the great religious struggle. Unfortunately Galtier 
did not live to add either commentary or even original text to his almost bare translation 
of the narrative. 


YT Winkrxson, Copoyraphy of Thebes and general crew of Egypt 1835), 498, apparently quoting an 
earlier opinion. 

2 Liverpool .tave/s, vir, 8¥, PL XALV, 4.6, 11. 

3 Mar. Somers Clarke m some notes of 1899 which he kindly seut to ime had already recorded the 
tradition froin the mouth of his excellent servant Datd Hasan ‘Abd el-Malik of Argin, a village not far 
from Faras. Cr MILEHAM, Ch urches, 26. CLARKE, Christiun Autigaitics in the Nile Pulley, 66. Kikelai 
is Called yon of Niokel i.e, Nokl?, in Dati’s account. + In a letter. 

° Garter, Portuth al Bahnasa, 562 ¢F BURCKHARDE, Preeels in Nuke, 527 -8, note 63. 
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It seems probable that the kingdom of Dunknlah comprised two large previnces —the 
southern one called waxovpra, El Mukurrah! in which the supreme capital lay, the northern 
called Nobadia, El Marts*: the capital of the latter province was Pakhoras, Bukheras. At 
times the name of the furmer seems to have been employed to inclnde all the kingdom of 
Dunkulah, as in the list of towns or bishoprics given by Vansleb’?, and this may help to 
explain the curious inconsistency in the second chapter of Makrizi’s description of Nubia‘, 
where Bukheras (7) is the capital of Mukurrah (Dunkulah having fallen into the hands of 
the Arabs?) and Maris is reduced to a few miles at the extreme frontier, 

No history of Christian Nubia has been preserved, but only rare references to its 
relations with the Eastern churches and with the Moslems in Keypt. Consequently the 
history of Pakhoras can only be surmised from these references and from its own remains, 


1 The name Makuria raay perhaps be connected with the tribe of Meyasapo. in demotic MAbr, who in 
the time of Strabo shared the east bank of the Nile below Meroe with the Blenmyes and, like them, were 
subject to the Meroites > ef Liverpool wtmve/s, XE, 123. 

2 This is the view taken by RuEpER, Die Cheistivhe Zeit Nubrows, B73 4. 

3 Ahove, p. 266. 1 Above, p. 265, 


ADDENDUM, 


p. 264. It should be pointed ont that the Meroitie spelling of Pakharas. as well as the 
Greek, Justifies the adoption of the reading Bakharas with “hk in the Arabie name: the 
Meroitie letter in question must be approximately kh, see ALL. p. 15, no, 15, Journal, 1, 
114 (aa) and (hh). 


DOUBLE ENTRIES IN PTOLEMAIC TAX-RECEIPTS 
By J. G. MILNE 


The double entries of sums paid which occur frequently in tax-receipts on Ptolemaic 
ostraka have given occasion for a considerable amount of discussion, and the latest writer 
who deals with the question, KUay (B.G.U,, v1, 94), says that no satisfactory explanation of 
them has yet been given. But both he and P. M. MEYER ((iriech. Tecte, 122) seem to have 
overlooked the note of GRENFELL and Hunt (Tebtinis Pupyri, 1, 593), where a solution tor 
the double entries is suggested which, as will be shown, appears to be substantially correct: 
viz., that the higher figures represent the amounts actually paid into the bank, the lower 
those which were credited to the payers or collectors as paid in respect of the tax after the 
deduction of various extra charges, including @\Aay?): these charges varied as between 
ditferent taxes, but were approximately the same for payments of the same tax'. The 
additional examples which have become available since their note was written make it 
possible to give a fuller account of the practice in regard to such entries, but do not conflict 
with the general theory stated therein. 

These double entries are found almost exclusively on ostraka*: apparently there is only 
one instance on a papyrus (B.G.CU. 994). They are all in bank-receipts, and the lower entry 
is regularly in the body of the receipt, the higher being added at the end, sometimes with 
the signature of the banker, or occasionally in the margin, presumably for convenience of 
space. It is clear that the higher entry was not an essential part of the receipt, as it does 
not veeur in a large proportion of the receipts which have been preserved, and there are 
instances where, of two receipts given under identical circumstances, one carries a second 
entry and the other does not: for example, B.G.U. 1314. 1315, and 1316 are all given by 
the same banker to the same payer for the same sum in respect of the same tax: but 1316 
has no second entry, though 1314 and 1315, dated in the previous month, have such entries. 
The most important part of the record was of course the sum received by the State on 
account of the tax: the extra charges were a matter of transient moment as between the 
banker and his client, and there was presumably no legal obligation to record their amount. 

In the list which follows, the instances of double entries have been grouped under the 
names of the taxes to which they relate: all points of possible importance for the con- 
sideration of the problem have been included in the tables or mentioned in notes, The 


! The circumstance that Grenfell and Hunt's explanation had excaped his notice way be the reason 
why Kiithn seems to have misunderstuod my uote in Thebua Ostraca, 75: the staternent there that 
certain payments were in copper at a discount was not intended to convey that the double entries were 
wholly concerned with the ddAayy, but, as there was nothing further then to be added to the explanation 
given by Grenfell and Hunt, I did uot discuss the point. The expansion of my words by Meyer is 
apparently based on the same misconception. 

* This fact is of course duc to the orig of the great bulk of Ptolemaic tax-receipts being Upper Egypt. 
where the use of ostraka for small documents was common: hardly any of the Ptolemaic papyri from 
Middle Egypt which have been published deal with questions of this class, 
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evidence at my disposal has been very largely increased by the kindness of Mr. John 
Gavin Tait, who has furnished me with copies of many unpublished ostraka from the 
collection of Professor Sayce now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, as well as of a few 
from Cambridge, the Ashmolean Museum, and Sir Flinders Petrie’s collection : he has also 
supplied revised readings of some of the Sayce ostraka published by Wilcken, and suggested 
emendations of other texts. 

The only abbreviations in the list which require explanation are those in the sixth 
column: in some ostraka the nature of the currency in which the payment was made is 
specified, sometimes as yadxds simply (here noted as (@)), sometimes more fully as yadxos 
ob ddXaryn (b), yarxos icovopos (c), or yadKds Tpos apyupioy (J). The sums credited and 
paid are entered in drachmas. 

For the exact evaluation of the evidence given by these texts, it is necessary that the 
conditions vf the Egyptian currency during the period within which they fall should be 
borne in mind. The dates of all are subsequent to the introduction of the copper standard 
in the reign of Epiphanes, and the sums paid are stated in copper drachmas. The smallest 
coin current in this period was a piece of five copper drachinas, while the two most 
commonly found in hoards of the second and first centuries B.C, which may therefore be 
assumed to have formed the main part of the currency in circulation, probably represented 
ten and a hundred drachmas respectively’. The actual payments to the banks had 
necessarily to be made in multiples of five drachmas, while there was a tendency, doubtless 
encouraged by considerations of convenience when small coins were not readily available, 
to bring them to multiples of ten or a hundred?: the growth of this tendency is illustrated 
by the ostraka in the list given above, where of those dated before 130 approximately one- 
half show payments of sums in multiples of a hundred; of those between 130 and 100, 
approximately three-fifths; of thuse after 100, approximately seven-tenths: and amounts 
requiring the use of a five-drachma coin occur only on three before 130 and two between 
130 and 100. The circumstances under which the payments were made to the banks would 
contribute to their being in round sums: in a large proportion of the receipts the payers 
are tax-farmers, who passed into the bank from time to time the proceeds of their collection, 
as is illustrated by the series of receipts for the tax wopOuidmr dated in years 27-28 of 
Philometor. These are all to the account of the same collector, Sambathaios: and they 
show that he paid into the bank on 10 Tybi, 1000 dr.; on 25 Tybi, 1000; on 2 Phaf 1 
(Phaophi, Phamenoth, or Pharmouthi), 690; on 17 Phamenoth, 1000 (G.O. 335, not 
included in the list, as no second entry was made); on 10 Panni, 12,000; on 15 Epeiph, 
2000: on 19 Epeiph, 1040; on 20 Mesore, 1050; on 19 Phaophi, 2000; on 29 Hathur, 
1000. These figures suggest that whenever Sambathaios had collected a substantial amount 
trom the men liable to the tax, he paid an instalment of one or more thousand drachmas 
into the bank, and occasionally cleared up the balance to within ten drachmas. 

If added charges were calculated on a percentage of the amount credited in respect of 
the tax as paid to the State, it would, in view of the conditions of the currency, be necessary 
in many cases for the resulting total of tax + percentage to be adjusted for purposes of 


1 The evidence as to the values of the Ptolemaic copper currency is stated in my paper, The copper 
coinage of the Ptolemies, in Liverpool Annals, 1, 30. 

* The same avoidance of small currency may be found in most countries: for instance, though farthings 
are legal tender in England, few people take notice of them: banks do not recognize half-pence : as the 
sums in question grow larger, pence and shillings are disregarded in many reckonings. 
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payment to the nearest multiple of five drachmas, and convenient for it to be brought to 
the nearest ten or hundred, according to the actual coins which the payer had in hand, 
And this will be shown by the examination of the list in detail to be the obvious explana- 
tion of most cases, while there are very few which do not conform fairly closely to the 
principle: in nearly all, moreover, the adjustment is in favour of the banker; the payer 
rarely benefited, and when he did it was only by two or three drachmas. Two instances 
suggest that the cases where the adjustment was in favour of the payer may be explained 
by reference to other payments. In 153 Simon paid to Ptolemaios on 4+ Hathur 2460 
drachmas, which were accounted as 2140 for terdptn adte@v (G.O. 339): as will be seen 
later, the percentage of added charges was presumably 15, and the exact sum payable 
would therefore have been 2461, so that Simon profited to the extent of a drachma: but on 
20 Mesore he had paid 18,000 dr., credited as 15,645 for the same tax (G.O. 337), and thus 
had overpaid, on an exact percentage basis, 8} dr., which may have been taken into con- 
sideration in settling the «details of the later payment. In 103 Psenpoeris paid, im Choiak 
for Mecheir, 1245 dr., giving a credit of 1040 against the same tax (B.G.U. 1315): as the 
percentage of added charges was at this date 20, he paid 3 dr. too little: but in the same 
month he paid, for that month, 1250 dr. in respect of a tax-payment of 1040 (B.G.U. 1314), 
or 2 dr. too much. The fact that the sum entered as the tax is the same in both these 
receipts to Psenpoeris, and in a third receipt to him (B.G.U. 1316) the tax is again 1040 dr. 
in the next month, points to the conclusion that the amount due for or credited against the 
tax was the basic sum on which the percentage of charges was calculated: and this would 
seem to be the natural explanation of most of the double entries given in the list. 


(A). TAXES ASSESSED IN SILVER. 


The taxes which are stated in one or more instances in the list to have been paid in 
XadKos ob Gray are (1) dxpodpbar, (il) dArecdy, (IX) evvdpuoy, (X) erertwr, (xiii) KONAUBov, 
(Xv) veTpiKy, (XX) TAolwy, (Xx1) TopAuider, and (xxiv) cxvTéwy: in the same group may be 
placed (iii) dparedexor, (vi) Badaveiwr, (vil) Bapéwr, (vill) éyxdeduov, (xvill) ravToTwAOr, 
and (xix) mepiotep@ver', though none of the examples under consideration happens tu 
specify the medium of payment in full, The normal rates of addition to the basic charge 
will be seen to be in the earlier period approximately 15 //., the latest clear instance of this 
being in 129 B.c. (G.O. 1522), and in the later period approximately 20°/,, the earliest case 
of this being in the same year (G.O, 1620). 

The receipts which show a payment exactly at these rates above the basic suin are, 
following the order of the list, (1) B.G.U. 1308, Ashm. 1, B.G.U. 1307, G.O. 1, B.G.U. 1309, 
(ii) Bodl. 1132, G.O. 326, B.G.U. 1818, 1313, (vii) G.O. 1516, (viii) Bodl. 2494, (ix) GO. 
1620, (x) G.O. 1506, Bodl. 638, (xv) G.O. 1497, (xviii) Bod]. 2165, (xix) Bodl. 1155, 2217, 
P.S.I. 258, Bodl. 2904, G.O. 1617, 1618, Str. 31, (xx) B.G.U. 1378, 1879, (xxi) Bodl. 1330, 
(xxiv) Str. 14—in all, 27. Rather more than this number—32 examples—bear a total sum 
which is adjusted to a round figure not more than 10 dr. above or below that resulting from 
an addition of the regular percentage to the basic amount: the adjustment is in Evoke of 
the bank in (ii) G.O, 387, 340, 1522, B.G.U. 1314, 1817, G.O. 1347, 1348, Bodl. 2215, 
B.G.U. 1312, (i) Str. 19, (vi) Gr. T. 11, (ix) Bodl. 2865, (xiii) Bodl. 63, (xv) Theb. O. 8, 
(xvil) Bodl. 1199, (xix) B.G.U. 1377, (xxi) G.O. 1351, 1504, 1507, Bodl. 817, 1596, G.O. 


' In GO. 1228 the tpiry mepiorepover is stated to be paid in yadkds of a@aAayn: as there is no second 
entry, this ostrakon is not included in my list. 
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1354, 1517, 1357, Bodl. 2140, Theb. O. 9, (xxiv) Bod]. 2156, G.O. 1359: and in favour of 
the payer in (11) G.O. 339, B.G.U. 1315, G.O. 346, (xv) Bodl. 1196. In a few cases the 
adjustment goes beyond the amount of 10 dr.: in (ii) G.O. 349, 11 dr. are added in a pay- 
ment of 2000 dr.: im (vi) Theb. O. 2, 17 dr. in 4180: in (xviii) G.O. 347, 18 dr. in 3100: 
in (xxi) G.O, 1508, 164 dr. in 1040; in Bod]. 2141, 11 dr. in 1000; and in Bodl. 2208. 
104 dr. in 2000. The reason for the comparatively substantial addition in three of these six 
receipts was probably to make up the round thousand drachmas: the others do not otter 
such an obvious explanation, but there may well have been some balancing of accounts in 
question: and anyhow the amount involved, at most 18 c »pper drachmas, is not large. 

There remain, however, four instances which do not seem to conform to the general 
principles which have been stated Three of these concern the same tax, évrdpeor, an to 
which the evidence is unfortunately rather fragmentary. The carliest receipt for this tax 
(Bodl. 2865) has an addition which is within half a drachma of 15. : the next in date 
(Camb. 4) is broken, but it shows a credit for the tax of 3350 dr. and a payment of some- 
thing over 380 dr. (the tens and units being lost), which points to an addition approxi- 
mating to 15°: both of these are from Diospolis. A few years later, in 120 n¢, G.O. 1620 
from Krokodilopolis gives an addition of exactly 20 °/.: but, in 121 Be. S.B. 4326 from the 
same place has apparently a credit of 1950 dr. anda payment of 2300, which if correctly 
stated would be 40 dr. below the full sum produced by an added charge of 20°. This is 
not an impossibly wide margin, if the transaction be assumed to be one of a series. in which 
adjustments were made from time to time, and it was found convenient for the payment 
to be in a round hundred. The two latest instances, however, which both come from 
Hermonthis (G.O. 319 and 324), cannot be brought into relation with an added percentage 
of 20: in the first the addition is 10°/, plus 80,!, dr., in the second 10 plus 2dr. The 
second at any rate suggests that for sume reason the percentage at Herinonthis was at this 
period 10 only: as this was the rate for taxes pad in yarKos fcovomos, it may be that the 
évvop.oy was transferred about 120 B.c. from the category of taxes assessed on a silver basin 
to that of taxes assessed in copper: an instance of the converse transfer will be found in 
the case of aopuoipa at a later date. 

The other abnormal document is an ostrakon from Apollonospolis (B.G.U. 1364) dealing 
with vtpixy. Three receipts for this tax from Diospolis conform closely to the general 
rates of 15°/. before 129 B.c. and 20°/, later: but that from Apollonospolis, which is dated 
in 126/5 b.c., and might therefore be expected to have an addition of 20, shows a total 
payment of 18 talents 3400 dr. in respect of a tax of 15 talents: and, as the addition of the 
normal percentage would have given a round sum of 18 talents, it is not obvious why an 
extra 3400 dr. should have been collected. 

Summarily it may be said that the evidence derived from the ustraka from Diospolis 
and Syene in respect of taxes payable in XarKos ob G\Xay7 is all in favour of the theory 
that payments were made in sums which included the amount due as tax and an added 
percentage, which was, before 129 B.c., 15 and, after that date, 20: small adjustments of 
the totals calculated on this basis were etfected for convenience in obtaining round sts 
suitable to the units of currency, and possibly these adjustments might be brought into 
relation with previous or subsequent transactions. The apparent exceptions to the theory 
come from other places, and may perhaps point to local variations in practice: but the 
ostraka from these places—Krokodilopolis, Hermonthis, and Apollonospolis 
paratively few in number, and do not provide sufficient material for a definite 
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conclusion. 
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(B), TAXES ASSESSED IN COPPER. 

The receipts for taxes stated as paid in yadxos ladvoyos—viz., ardpotpa, émapor'pior, 
and oivev réXos—show much more variation than those in the previous group, and must be 
considered in more detail. With them may be classed a receipt fur a payment eds tHv 
NL TeV KrAN( yt and one for rvpod ty}, which appear to bear a general resemblance to 
them; and, as somewhat kindred, the receipts for Curnpd, ioréwy ALWrper. and dovinpa, 
which form a sub-group with special rates. 

The fullest evidence is that for the two taxes named first, the payments for which were 
in several instances lumped tugether: it will therefore be best to treat them as one series. 
The apomoira was originally farmed mpos yad«ov, and a bank-receipt of year 23 of 
Energetes I shows a payment of 8 dr. yadxod (oovopov without any addition: the tax 
might also be paid in kind, as appears from a receipt of year 8, probably of Philopator, 
acknowledging 5 choes 3 kotylat of wine for amouorcpa and 10 choes tor ofvoroyia*. The 
three earliest examples of double entries connected with this tax (Bodl. 2172, 1149, and 
2209), dated respectively in years 32, 33, and 384 (of Philometor or Euergetes II), may 
perhaps be connected, as in all three a Peteminis appears as the payer: in the first he is 
described as prostates, paying for apomoira Téy Gov Xwplov "Avw Torou, presumably to 
the bank at Diospolis: in the second the priests of Ammon pay through him mto the bank 
at Diospolis drép tod Komritov: in the third he pays into the same bank tor the same 
district. The rates of addition vary: the first receipt is for 320U dr. with a payment of 
3300, the second for 3150 with 3315, the third for 4880 with 4980: the additions, in terms 


. 


of the nearest exact percentages, would be 3°). + 4dr, 5°). + Thad. and 2°), + 22 dr: 
but the irregularity of these rates in what appear to be similar transactions suggests that 
the additions at this time were calculated in some manner other than a percentage on the 
sum due. Somewhat later, in the decade 130 to 120, there is a marked rise in the rates of 
addition: in 127 a receipt for apomoira from Diospolis (Str. 21) shows a charge of exactly 
10° ©: in 126 one for eparourion from Hermonthis (G.O. 350) one of exactly 7° 5: in 123 
two for apomoira from Diospolis for Koptos, given on the same day by the same bank 
(Gr, T. 1 and 2), have additions of 111 dr. under and 8 dr. over 7 ~' respectively, and one 
for eparourion from Syene (B.G.U. 1354) one of 343 dr. over 7 */ . In 121 an ustrakon from 
Hermonthis (Str. 22) with an entry for both tases has an addition of 10 °,, less 4 dr: and 
thereafter nearly all the receipts show additions closely approximating to 1U7,.. There is 
sumetimes rather a large excess over the exact 10 /,—in Bodl. 2166 26 dr., in G.O. 354 
221 dr..in G.O. 1545 40 dr, and in Bodl. 2171 20 dr.: but as in each of these cases the 
final sum is a multiple of a hundred, the calculation may have been acjusted to the nearest 


1 The meaning of the entry e’s rnv 7L rar KA ) is not ubvious. The abbreviated word may be, as 
proposed by Wileken, kAnpot yer : it suggests a connection with B.G.U. 1350, a receipt pri tbably frou Kuptos 
for dpalypuijs) ABL KAN! ) where Kiihn conjectures xAnpovopioy or kAnpovyov : the tax Apaypis also 
oceurs in BGC, 1844 together with apotmoira and in B.G.U. 1346 together with apolmona and eparourion, 
both from Apollonospolis. But these do not help to elucidate the meaning : the proportious of the charze 
dpaypys to the other taxes are not the same in the two cases: in the first the payments are 5275 dr. for 
apomoira and 215 dr. for drachme ; in the second 6450 dr. for apomorra, 1570 for eparourion, and 740 for 
drachme. Also 74, presumally 8}, does not seem to fit in with the drachma as a possible fraction of 
larger unit. The most that can be said at present is that the tax evidently belonged ¢ 
apomoira and eparourion, and may have been a special charge on kleruchs. 

2 My information about these two ostraka, Bod]. 11451 and 2869, is due te Tait. 
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hundred drachmas. The only noteworthy exceptions are Bod]. 1159, if this is correctly 
dated to 99 B.c., where the addition is 44 dr. less than 8°',; G.O. 1234, where the excess 
over 10°/, is 86 dr, and the resultant sum the rather peculiar one of £970 dr. (which 
suggests that there is a clerical mistake in the entry, which should be 4900); and S.B. 
1096, where the payment for apomoira is in yadkos oF addayyn and the addition 1s 
20°’, + 1 dr, but that for eparourion. as to which the nature of the currency is not 
specified, is 10°/, + 14 dr. 

The earliest receipts for ofvov réXos (Str. 10 and 11) are stated to be in yadrxKes toovopos, 
and show additions of approximately 5°'.. the round sums paid being respectively 3 dr. and 
33 dr. above the total of the sum credited plus the exact percentage: both are froin 
Diospols and dated in 161. Rather later, in 150 or 139, a receipt from the same place 
(G.O. 344) has an addition of 12 dr. above a percentage of 7: while in 99 another, also from 
Diospolis (G.O. 327), gives a round sum paid which is 1 dr. below that which would be 
produced by an addition of 10°... These cases seem to follow a fairly regular progression, 

The only instance of the tax 9Z tar Krn/ ), the meaning of which is obscure, comes 
from Diospolis and is dated in 115 (G.O. 1496): it may be treated as having an adjusted 
addition of 10°; similar to those for apomoira of the same period: the total is 200 dr. 
above that resulting from the addition of an exact 10 °°. but, as it is a round sum of 
20,000 dr., it may have been made up to this figure for convenience. 

The one receipt for ruped tepy (Bod). 829) does not conform very closely to the general 
practice: it is of the year 120 from Diospolis, when an addition of 10 might have been 
expected: but the payment is 30 dr. below this. It may, however, have been adjusted, like 
the last, to produce a convenient round sum, the actnal amount paid beimg 2500 dr.: it 
was made by the pastophorot of a god whose name is lost. who would be regular clients of 
the bank and so in a position to get a series of transactions balanced one against 
another. 

The evidence as regards these five taxes may be summarized as follows. Before 130 Bc. 
there are six receipts, three approximating tu a charge of 5) and one each to 27°) ,37/., 
and 7 °/,: between 130 and 121 there are four instances of approximately 7° — and one of 
10 °/.: from 121 onwards the charge in twenty-four cases is in the neighbourhood of 10°/ , 
while one exceptional example, possibly of the year 99, is nearly 8°/.: and the latest, 
probably of 37 B.c., shows a change in the medium of payment for apomoira to yadKes 
od a@ddayn and a consequent charge of 20°/.. 

The receipts for the other sub-group of three taxes are much fewer in number, and it is 
not easy to bring them into a regular series. For Curnpd there is only one example 
(Str. 13), from Diospolis, probably of 140 B.c, which has an addition of 152 dr, Jess than 
6 °/, on a total payment of 45,840 dr. The earliest receipt for (otewy Aurydwy (Str. 17), 
from Diospolis, of 149 or 138, states a payment of 2084 dr.: the final 4 is exceptional, and 
looks like an error of the scribe: if the entry should have been 2080, the addition is exactly 
4°/,. This correction seems the more probable as the percentage added in the other three 
receipts for this tax is always an exact one: in Bodl. 2497 of 133 froin Diospolis it is 2 7/,, 
in B.G.U. 1359 of 121 from Apollonospolis and Bodl. 2146 of 117 from Diospolis it is £°/.. 


' Tait suggests that the year 16 in which this ostrakon is dated is possibly of Alexander, 7¢., 99 B.C. : 
but there is nothing in the text to give a further clue. The variation in the rate of charges from that 
normal at Diospolis at this date may perhaps be explained by the fact that it comes from Hermonthis: as 
noted previously, the rates at Hermonthis do not always agree with those at Diospuolis. 
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Of dAovinpa there is only one example (G.O. 1499), of 110 from Diospolis, which has a 
charge of 40 dr. over 2°/, in the total of 104,080 dr. 

The rates of charges for these trade taxes seem therefore to have varied, not only as 
between the different taxes, but for the same tax at ditferent dates. It may, however, be 
noted that they were normally lower than those on the taxes of the apumoira group. 


(C). PAYMENTS FOR wpootipa. 

The payments for ee show a much larger percentage of addition than any others. 
The earliest (Bodl. 2224), of 151 or 140 B.c., from Koptos, is a receipt for 2030 dr. in 
respect of a tax of 1500 dr, the added charge being 5 dr. above 35 */.: the receipt is stated 
to be tor @éua mpoortiou of the previous year, with ta ca@ynxorta TéXyn Sera. Another 
from Koptos (B.G.U. 1414), of 123, is for £1.250 dr. in respect of 30,000, giving an addition 
of exactly 374 °:.: the entry is mutilated, and the words after mpoatiwor are lost. The 
next (Bodl. 2139), from Divspolis, probably dated in 113, is for 21,660 dr. in respect of 
16,450, the addition being 28] dr. above 314 °/.: this is for rpdotimov petadutetas Kai Ta 
KkaOnxovta Térn, the payer being a woman. The latest (Bodl. 2903). of 108 from 
Hermonthis, is for 8400 dr. in respect of 6000, so that the charge is exactly 40°/,: here 
the statement is for rpootmor simply. With these may be compared a fragmentary ostrakon 

Bod]. 2207), possibly of the same perivd, where the name of the tax is lost, but the addition 
in a total vf 5200 dr. is 449 dr. above the rate of 375 °/, found in B.G.CU. 1414: it may be 
conjectured that this also relates to a payment for Tpootipor, and it is definitely stated 
that it includes ta caOyKovta TéXy SeTAG and is made in yadkos ob GAXaYN. 

It thus appears that in the collection of mpootcwa the rate of extra charges was some- 
times double the normal one on taxes paid in copper at a discount, and it is probable that 
this was the principle followed in all the cases quoted, though the doubling is not always 
specified : it was not a material point for the purposes of the receipt, and might be omitted, 
just as many receipts do not state whether a payment was made in copper at par or in 
copper at a discount, and many do not give a note of the sum actually paid as distinct from 
the sum credited against the tax. The additions made in the instances quoted above are 
not, it is true, always on a rate of percentage double that which has been found in regard 
tu other taxes: in the earliest case a rate of approximately 30°’, instead of 35 ‘/, might 
have been expected, in the second and third a rate of about 40° , instead of 873 °/. and 
314°/,: the latest, however, is exactly double the normal rate of the period’. 

If all the classes of receipts are taken together, the evidence seems practically conclusive 
that atter 110 there was an addition of 10°’, in respect of taxes paid in yadKds lodvopos 
(reservation being made with regard to trade taxes such as Sutnpa, for which there are no 
receipts after this date), and of 20°’, in respect of those paid in yadxos ob ddXay?}, except 
for 7pootiwa, on which the rate was double the last. Before that date the rates had been 
more variable and lower, but with a general tendency to increase: the charges on yadkos 
ob adAay) had never been less than 15°., after the first appearance of the system of 
double oe on receipts, and had reached their final level of 20° */, by 129 B.c.: the final 
rate of 10°/, on yaAxos icovouos did not become normal till rather later, jones rates 


1 The possible meanings of mpdoripov are discussed in my note in Bodleiun Quarterl ¥ Record, ui, 314; 
but they do not throw any light on the problem why the added charges should have been double the normal 
in the case of this tax. It is perhaps significant that the payment of ré caOjxovta réAy is regularly noted in 
the receipts fur rpoormor, even though their amount is not stated .G.0. 342 2, 351, 1232, 1515). 
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oceurring till 121 in receipts for apomoira and kindred taxes, while the trade taxes, which 
had always showed small percentages of addition, do not occur in any documents containing 
double entries after 110, and it is not possible at present to say whether they were brought 
into line with other taxes in this respect. 


It remains to consider the nature and composition of these added charges—ra xaOnxovta 
véhkn—and here fortunately documentary evidence trom another source is available. The 
fact that the addition in the case of taxes paid in copper at a discount is usually about 
10°’, higher than that in those paid in copper at par suggests at once that this ditference 
represents the discount: and it is actually very close to the rate specified in P. Par, 62, the 
most probable date for which is 181 B.c. Here the farmers are required to pay into the 
banks in respect of taxes farmed pds dpyvdpiov an addAXayn of 10,7," , with other charges 
making a total in all of 122°! , while different rates of charges were prescribed for taxes 
farmed mpos yadxor: in the case of Cutnpe, the only one for which the rate is preserved, it 
is 3°". All the other evidence as to the rate of discount on copper in Ptolemaic times 
agrees with this in placing it at about 10%; %, a rate which lasted on inte the Roman 
period: and there seems to be no reason for doubting that this discount explains a part of 
the added charges. 

The other charges are more obscure. As noted above, the total addition authorized in 
P. Par, 62 was, in the case of taxes farmed in silver, 124 °/ , while the rates shown in 
ostraka from Upper Egypt are normally about 15°" or, later, 20°! . The total in P. Par. 62 
is made up of the dddayn, with §° for cataywyior and 17, for tery orupid@r and 
other expenses: and, as this papyrus states the conditions under which the farming was to 
be let in the Oxyrhynchite nome, if xatayewyov refers, as is probable, to the charges for 
transporting the proceeds of the taxvs from the place of collection to Alexandria, it is 
natural that a higher rate should be found in Theban receipts, since the distance for trans- 
port was greater In their case. This does not, however, fully explain the difference : if} °/, 
were the proper charge for transport from Oxyrhynchos, 1, might have been expected to 
suffice for Thebes on a reckoning by distance. On the other hand, the authorized charge 
for katayery.ov from Oxyrhynchos as stated in the same papyrus in respect of Cutnpd, 
which was farmed apos yadxov, was 2°: and, though the costs of transporting the 
proceeds of a tax nominally paid in copper might perhaps, at any rate in the view of a 
Levantine official, reasonably be put proportionally higher than those of one nominally paid 
in silver, the difference is still rather remarkable. It must also be remembered that P. Par. 
62 is probably some years earlier than the oldest of the ostraka in the list given above 
(Bodl. 2865, probably of 166 BC.); and, just as there was an increase in the scales of charges 
between 130 and 110, so there may have been an increase shortly after 180. 

The specific evidence of P. Par. 62 at any rate shows that in the Oxyrhynchite nome in 
180 B.c, one rate of 124 °/, was fixed for added charges on taxes payable on a silver basis, 
another of 3°/. on furnpa, and a third, unfortunately lost, on other taxes payable on a 
copper basis. These are comparable with the figures from the Thebaid beyinning at 
a somewhat later date, which give 15°/,, rising to 20°/., for the first class, 6 °/, for Sutnpa, 
and for the last class rates at first varying from 2 to 7°/, which finally settled down to a 

1 P, Par, 62 is dated in year 1, and the writing seems clearly earlier than year 1 of Soter II. Professor 
Hunt considers year 1 of Philometor a more probable date: there is no definite evidence for a year 1 of 


Kleopatra II, which would be presumably 131. 
2 See GRENFELL and Hcnv’s Appendix 11in Tebtunis Papyri, 1, 580. 
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general 10°. The most probable conclusion would seem to be that, apart from the charge 
for a\Xay}, which was approximately the same at all times and places, the government 
fixed the allowances for costs of collection when a ease of a tax-farm was granted, and these 
allowances might vary in different years and for different nomes, with special rates for 
certain classes, as the circumstances required: the “Revenue Papyrus” and P. Par. 62, 
which state the conditions of certain leases, go intu details of the allowances more minutely 
than would be necessary if they were universal and invariable. 

It might be supposed that the adAXa@yn also would have varied substantially from time 
to time: but as a matter of fact this charge was an economic anachronism in the second 
and first centuries BC. (and even more so under Roman rule), and showed the resistance to 
change which is natural in av anachronism, When the system of discounting copper was 
originally introduced is tneertain: but it eecurs in the third century B.c., at which period 
there was an ostensible reason for its existence. The currency introduced by the Ptoleimies 
was based on a silver standard. and the copper coins were reckoned as fractions of a silver 
drachma!t: at first the various denominations ef copper seem to have been struck with a 
metal content slightly below their nominal value in relation to silver, and consequently, if 
a payment were made in copper, the recipient would get a collection of coins whose 
currency value was rather more than their bullion value. The use of coins was comparatively 
new in Egypt, and the tradition of regarding thein as bullion was probably still strong: so 
that it was not unnatural that, if a tax was supposed to be paid in silver. the collector, if 
paid in copper, should charge something extra in order to secure the actual equivalent in 
copper bullion of the amount duc in silver. For some reason, which is not evident, the 
government had decided that sume collections should be farmed in silver and others in 
copper: an instance of the latter is the oil-monopoly, as to which (in P. Rey. 60) it is 
stated that the collection was leased mpés yadxor, and 24 obuls would be accepted as 
astater: in the alternative of taxes leased rpds apyupwor, the rate of acceptance of copper 
would be about 264 obols to the stater. 

The metal content of the copper currency, however. diminished rapidly towards the end 
of the third century: and it was probably to meet the economic confusion which would 
result from this depreciation that the government in the reign of Epiphanes introduced a 
copper standard. Thereafter the normal unit of account in Egypt was the copper drachma, 
and the copper coinage beeame purely a token-issue: conversions of copper drachmas into 
silver are stated at ratios of 300 to 1 and upwards, which are so vastly in excess of any 
possible ratio of metal-values that it is clear that the copper drachma was only a term of 
account. This change obviously destroyed the justification for the charge of an agio on 
copper when paid as the equivalent of silver: but the practice was well established, and 
the authorities were not likely to give wp the opportunity of making an extra 10 °, on the 
nominal proceeds of certain taxes. It would, however. have been risky to vary the rate: so 
long as it remained unchanged, the taxpayers might be expected to go on paying it without 
demur: but ifit had fluctuated. some enquiring mind might have been prompted to look 
into the reasons for its fluctuation, and thence go on to investigate the reasons for its 
existence. So the government left well alone. 

These considerations would not apply to the other extra charges for transport, packing, 
and costs of collection: and the general rise in the percentages charged during the latter 
part of the second century may be related to the rise in prices and cost of living at the 


1 See the article quoted in note 1 on p. 274. 
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same time of which there is independent evidence. These charges, as distinct from the 
adXayy, represcnted out-of-pocket expenses on the part of the farmers, and it is natural 
that the allowances for them should have varied in accordance with current prices in cach 
district. The variations between the rates for different taxes in the same district is at first 
sight more remarkable: but it is clear from P. Par. 62 that these were officially recognized ; 
e.g,in P. Lond. 





and a similar variation oceurs in Roman times in respect of extra charges 
372 the extra charges on vue class of naubion are to be reckoned at (jth and on another at 
ith. There may have been some reason originally for these variations, perhaps in the 
amount of labour supposed tu be involved in the collection of particular taxes: but it is 
dithcult to tullow out the ramifications of Oriental financial administration, which ts always 
full of seemingly meaningless survivals. 

The adjustment of totals for payment to a round sum was a natural arrangement for 
the convenience of bankers and clients alike, and presents little dithendty if it Is remembered 
that most of the payments under consideration were made by tax-farmers, who would have 
constant series of transactions with the bank and could consequently balance one adjust- 
ment against another. An arrangement of this kind is contemplated in the regulations of 
P. Par. 62, which allows tax-farmers to balance a deficit on one account against an excess 
on another. Where the taxes were paid in directly to the banks by the people assessed, 
there would be less room for such balancing: instances of taxes where direct payment was 
practised are dxpodpver and repiateporer, the receipts for which are in sore cases made 
ont to women and in no ease certainly to farmers: and in these two classes the percentages 
added are, with one exception only, exact, not adjusted, 

The conclusions drawn from the foregoing discussion may be brieHy reeapitulated. In 
the second and first centuries p.c, the Ptolemaic government allowed the banks te charge 
on the farmers or payers of taxes and the farmers to charge on the payers an extré 
percentage to cover the costs of collection, and in the case of taxes assessed in silver a 
further percentage for the conversion of copper into silver, The percentages were fixed by 
the government on the letting of a farm of a tax (which was usually for a year and for a 
particular nome), and might vary from time to time and from place to place: the charge 
for conversion was practically stable at about 10> ,, but the other charges showed a general 
tendency to increase till towards the end of the second century, when they settled down te 
anormal percentage of 10, making a total of 20 on taxes assessed in silver: some special 
trades may, however, have had more favourable terms. A tax might be transferred froin 
the eategory of those assessed in silver to that of assessment in copper, or vice versa: the 
reasons for the assignment of taxes to these categories are not discoverable at present. In 
the receipts given by the banks to farmers and others, the sum credited against the tax 
was stated in the body of the receipt, but a further entry of the sum actually paid in cash 
including the extra charge was sometimes made. If the addition of the exact percentage 
for extra charges to the amount assessed did not produce a sum convenient for settlement 
in the ordinary currency, the total was adjusted to suit the circumstances. 

This system of charges seems to have continued in its main features into Roman times: 
added charges are frequently found in tax-receipts of the first and second centuries A.D. 
under the name of ta rpocdiaypadopeva, at varying rates which are generally comparable 
to the Ptolemaic: there were alternative methods of statement, but the results are the 
same’, The persistence of these charges illustrates the fondness of governments, in the 


, 


1 For a full statement of my views on this point, see Liverpool Annals, vir, 61. Kuny (B.G.C., v1, 93) 
appears to recognize the analogy of the Ptolemaic with the Roman charges. 
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East and elsewhere, for maintaining an out-of-date organization which appears to be to 
their own advantage: the justification for the charge for conversion had vanished a century 
and a halt before the Roman conquest, when the copper standard was introduced: and the 
remodelling of the Alexandrian currency to relate it to the Roman, which took place in the 
middle of the first century A.D., removed this charge still further from economic reality: 
while the decay of the systein of tax-farming, which went on steadily till the farmers had 
practically disappeared by the end of the first century, left the charges for costs of collection 
in the position of an extra impost for the benefit of the central government. 


PAPYRUS LANSING: A TRANSLATION WITH NOTES 
By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN axp T. ERIC PEET 


About a year ago, after looking together at the photographic reproduction of Papyrus 
Lansing in Sir E. A. Wallis Budge’s fine voluine, Fuesimiles of Eayptian Hierati: Papyri 
in the British Museum. Second Series, London, 1923, we decided to produce a jomt transla- 
tion, accompanied by sume philological notes and explanations, for this Journ, The details 
of the work are of no particular interest. Both writers made separate collations of the 
original, and a draft translation, for Which Blackman was entirely responsible, served as the 
basis for discussion and research) A final collation was to be made by the two writers 
together, when all outstanding questions were to be settled for better or tor worse. When 
our translation and notes were practically ready fur press and while we were actually 
making this combined collation Blackman received, by the kindness of Dr. Erman, a 
copy of Erman and Lange's Pupyrus Lansing: eine dgyptische Schuthandschrift der 20. 
Dynastie, in Det Kgl. Danske Videuskabernes Selskab, Historisk-filulogisky Meddelelser. 
x, 3, Copenhagen 1925. So far from dissuading us from our attempt this event encouraged 
us to press on, and that for the following reasons. Although in several points these two 
mature scholars have outdistanced us in interpretation, especially in the hymn, we saw 
that there were others in which we had been more fortunate than they had Further, at 
the moment when their translation reached us we were working with the papyrus before 
us, Consequently in cases where their reading? differed froin ours it was often possible for 
us to decide between the two by examining the original. 

Since our avowed aim was to give the readers of this Jumrnal as accurate a translation 
of this papyrus as possible it would have been folly to print our version as it stood without 
embodying in it the improvements which were to be found in Erman and Lange's transla- 
tion, We have therefure adopted these, but we have been most careful to indicate and 
acknowledge throughout every reading and every rendering which we owe to our two 
colleagues. 

It is interesting to observe that at least nine-tenths of our version agreed exactly 
with that of Erman and Lange. That two groups of scholars working independently should 
come so near to complete agreement is a striking testimony to the soundness with whieh 
the main lines of Egyptian grammar and syntax have been laid down, a work in which 
Erman himself was a pioneer. 

As this article is not an edition of the text*, we do not propose to describe the manu- 
script, to give measurements, or to discuss the handwriting—all such details are, as a 

1 Blackman had the advantage of discussing some points of reading with Dr. Jaroslav Cerny, who was 
working in the British Museum at the same time with himself, and some points both of reading and 


translation with Professor Grittith in Oxford. 


* Erman and Lange worked from the facsimile assisted by some veritications of isolated readings hy 
Professor Gardiner and Dr. Hall. 
3 We hope to produce an edition of the text with critical notes in another publication at no distant date. 
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matter of fact, supplied in Budge’s and Erman and Lange's publications. We should like to 
point out, however, that the hymn, cols. 13, 8-16, 5, is written in a hand different from, 
or at least much more cursive than. that of the preceding text, and therefore, for purposes 
of decipherment. groups of signs in the one cannot necessarily be compared with groups in 
the other. 

The cuntents of the papyrus have already been discussed by Dr. Erman in Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, 1924, 513 ff, and by Mr. Warren R. Dawson in the Astutic Review. 
1925, 809-312. Lastly Dr. Spiegelberg, in Urientulische Literuturzeitung, 1924, 185-190, 
has dealt with many points of philological and archaeological importance. and translated a 
few passages. This article of Spiegelberg’s proved exceedingly useful to us, and several 
references to it will be tound in our footnotes. 

In the following pages E.-L. stands for Erman-Lange, dv. tor Pup. Anustas?, and Sall. 
for Pap, Sallier. 


TRANSLATION. 


[Lhe hina’s scribe...... NVebmulréonakht...... Jewaiies tu his subordinate, the scribe Wenem- 


Cyumian ofc. the (greut) uverseer of the cattle of Amin...... [this] noble? [ profession] ; 
© Folluwer of Thoth, they nickname him that practiseth it. [Let] him...... vld men. Let him 
make friends with thuse who are greater thun he. Glud...... write with thine hand, read with 
[thy mouth]*, speak us I speuk...... thy (2)...66 my heart doth nut sicken...... thee (?)...... Loam 
loved......to my teuchiny of thee, for thou wilt find it projitable...... beer*. Magnify thyself 
among thy [fellows 7]. If thou art sent on un errand...... love writing, hate duncing, thut thou 
mayest be a mugistrute uf note’. Set nut® thine heart un the playing-neld (2)", put behind’ thee 
throwing’(/)and hurling ({)". Spend the whole day writing with thy fingers, and read by night. 


! See also ErMAN-Langt, 11 if. 
? So E.-L. rightly. who refer tu the similar passage in dv. un 3. Llu. v, 8. 3. 


A trace of <> is still visible after OX Asno trace of N= remains, the tail must have gone down 


SS 


straight as in the writing of A%b-tu-é in hue 7. Ct 8 m dteky ad wer ke da VS. B= Ae, 1 3. 10, See also 
wf. V. 23. 4. 


+ Despite E.-L.’s observation the reading g ee S— beer” is certain. 


i J 22) To { : 
> Read { Peewee. Clearly ‘Qo and not | as E.-L. assert. What they read as : 
« Q ——> v IN \ Ke IN 


simply a flourish in the writing of +5 of which there are other instances in this papyrus. 
= 


sy y O ib-# is certain. Read w rdi ik. 
aD 


. - ays a £% \t a ; 
‘ Jef Qe { is doubtless the samme word as Je ¥ ENN which occurs im the 


Golenischeff Glossary (E.-L., 52. Perhaps, in view of the context, it means a piece of ground where various 
sports were indulged in. 
® For this writing (« for £) see Su/Z. 1, 8. 10. 


9 Aye xX Mi =“ throw the boomerang or throw-stick”? 
ND 


7 x 
dole Qo ©, ih parallel to £728 perhaps means “to hurl” some object in a game of skill_—a 


quoit or the like? 
1 Cf, Seld. 1, 3. 6= dn. v, 10,3, 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 37 
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Make to thyself friends of the roll und the ink-palette. for that ws pleascuter than must’. As 
for writing, to him who knoweth it, more profitable is it than any professiun ; it ts pleasanter 
than bread and beer, than clothing, than vil, yea it ix more precious? than au heritage(7)§ ia 
Egypt, than a sepulchre on the west. 

Young fellous, thine heart is exceeding proud. and than dost vot hearken when I speak. 
Thy heart is heavier’ than a great monument of a hundred cubits in hetaht aud ten in thick- 
ness, which is finished and ready for loading. It hath mustered many sutlors®, and tt hath 
heard’ the cries of the men. It is louded un tu a rapt. Lo, they set out from Elephantine and 
convey tt by river until it rests in its place in Thebes. 

The cow* too is fetched this year®, and plonghs ati’) the right season". Nhe becomes 
obedient to the herdsman" ; she can all but speak. 

Horses which are brought in from the neld forget their dams; they are yoked, and qu to 
and fro on every kind of errand for his majesty. They grow up like those that bore them ™, and 
there they stand tn the stable, duing all this™ for fear of a beating, Bren ip 1 heat thee wath 
every kind of stick, yet thou wouldest not hearken. [f only T knew? another way of doing it, 

1 For this sentiment ef. Sv7/ 1, 3, 10, 

* For the epithet $44 apphed to the sertbe’s profession see fe. 1H 8. UE TZ shh xs S88 eet OF creat 
value is the scribe who is skilled mm his profession” For the ineaning “preqous, ‘of reat vale,” see 
below 4. 10, where it is applied to gold. 


we 


3 Reading an as ae So also rendered by SPILGELBERG, O42, 1924 186, 
ere 
4 SPIEGELBLRG, thi’, S89, regards Arse? as the earhest instance of caAdrqes, and suggests that it 


originally meant ee Nubian,” but that hke oVugrpe, Arse, lit. * young Syrian, tt came to mean just 
“youngster, “ young fellow.” 


ste 

; . ef) Sere sk 

> Reading (| _— a slip for | | | es. A common New Kingdom writme of 77s, 
aw wy DNAS NADAA 


Seeeg. da. 110.5; 24.7; Cramiin, lV. <a> isa mistake for cea. This point has been strangely 
pictonse by E.-L. 
i 
oe ee 6x2 1s clearly the right reading. 
* Or perhaps may Gert nee the words of the men.” Cf. Cnamiaa, 2. 77; Pap. POrhiney, 5.9. 
* Read not . For the form cf. Pup. Turin PRL, LO. 10, 75, 9, 133. 7 
as aN 


% What does this mean ? 
i) Thereading | 1 LiXNee Se AL? 
e reading here is certainly mtvr-3 | x Oe ee E.-L. have read the @ as 
AWae Sei 
» which is of course possible, but have omitted the a. 
Despite E.-L.’s note ¢ on p. 40 we believe that this group must be read ay i win, The identity 
. > th . 
of the first sign with that used in mix in 6. 4, which shows an extra stroke, can be proved by their 
promiscuous use in Pup. BIL, 10053. In more careful writings a l follows 6. 4), but this is frequently 


replaced as here by a mere (. 
2 Lit, “What remains for her is to speak.” So also E.-L. 


ee 
5 Reading (hy! al @ — as against E.-L. ; quite certain. Infin. with object suffix. 


i 


fa 
Wo After ¢ dri read possibly ©® . EALSs § ge - is surely innpossible. 
“Tt PS So, i 
15 a, ee —— fe 
Cy. \ Ty ai oe » du. 1, 7. 2,an obscure phrase translated by Gardiner * Thou didst 


Oo ae 


enter knowing beforehand /?},” The rendering “If only [ knew ” is that of B.-L. 


3,1 
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L would do it for thee und thou shouldst hearken, and thou shouldst be a man by virtue of 
writing', although thou hast nut yet? known woman. 

Let thine heart be understanding, thy singers skilled’, thy mouth upt (in)* readiny. As for 
writing, it is more pleasant thun delighting the heart? with a busket of bey and carob beans’. 
It is more pleasant than u mother thut huth given birth’, that is not weary at heart, but is 
constant in nursing? her son, and her breast® (s tn his mouth continually. Joyful is the heart 
that hath embraced the scribe’s profession ; it grows younger every day. 

The hing’s scribe, great overseer uf the cuttle of Amonrasonthéer, NebmatreCnakht, addresseth 
the scribe Wenemdyamian and saith:—TLhou urt tov busy going to and fro, unmindful of ® writing. 
Thou strugglest™® with me aguinst hearkening und settest my teachings behind thee. Thou art 
worse than the Nile-gouse of the river-bunk, thut aboundeth in mischier. It spendeth the summer 
as the bane of the dates, the winter as the bane of the myimy-fruit. It spendeth its burren season” 
following the husbundmen. It suyrereth not the seed to be cust to the yround, without takiny its 
(the seed’s) heat“. It cunnot be caught by snuriny, tt is not offered ut the temple. Thou evil bird 
of dazcliny (2) eye, that dvest no work! Thou art worse than a bubale” upon the desert, thut 
gaineth its living by running and spendeth not the mid-duy ploughing ; never doth it tread the 
threshiny-jloor, but it liveth on the labour of the owen, albeit it entereth nut in among them. 
Lo, I spend the whole duy saying to thee: » Write,” though tt is like...... » thy heart. Yet 
writing, this is pleasant evceedingly......". 

Look for thyself with thine own eye, all the professions ure set before thee. 

! Read with certainty 2 stu if to a | e fe ae gee nk. 


— 
2 For bu irturf din “he has not yet heard, see ExMay, Zeitschr fougy. Spr, SV, 104 th 


bf P xs zs like 4 a oly y is 1 > pd. 
The det. of 38? looks like i} mut probably \ is intended 
' It is very doubtful if the www read by E.-L, between 4 and Sd is there at all. 


3 Reading adn Sur rv Sudin-id. | Ae os is highly probable though a little crowded. 
S 


6 Adopting E.-L.’s very attractive reading fr I> TKK S Ndi"). It should be 
Bopeg te NN 2 NN ttl 


noted that no trace is left of the sign » uor of www after b2y, aud quite possibly www was uever 
there, for there is hardly place for it. 
7 Or perhaps “a mother of a child.” C7. possibly Guxy, Syntax, 99, note 2. 


> Read 3 » Read D+ 
awn OY OD naan OS 
see orc 


10 E.-L. quote L, D., mt, 193a, and GREENE, Fovd//es, Pl. 3, 36, for da r=“ sich wn etwas nicht 
kummern,” See also Sul/ 1, 2.3; Lusercptiva dediestoire d Abydos, 51, where hm kr has the same meaning. 

U For ik used without object see ue nr ihe kr ith “the oxen are pulling” (GRirrrrg-TayLor, Pihera, 
Pl. UD). 


 Zv,, when there is no fruit ripe. 1 So the teat as It stands must be translated ; but meaning ? 
rapt 5 <omI!11 < <a> 
U4 The word <x occurs also in Av. i TL. 4, NA Oe | = 
cea lll al e Pe ee on —>© : 


translated by Gardiner, ‘My eyes are dazzled (/) at what thou doest.” This other occurrence of the word 
ddt has been overlooked by E.-L. 
% For this comparison cf. Aul/er, 2. 4= An. IV, 2. 6. 


: Ones : 
16 Reading a ; but meaning ? 


Zw > . . e 
HW The signs still legible after ¢ 74+ seem to he ZN Q for }) I NGeN evp SN @ WV Z 
as 2S = can 4 'G.... 


SSX 
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The washerman spends the whole day going up and down, every [limb]! of his ws aweary. 
whitening the clothes of his neighbour(s) every duy, und washing their...... - 
The potter (2)> is smeared with mud like ua man one of whose folk has died. His hauls and 


4, 5 feet are full of clay. He is like une who is m the bug’. 


4, 10 


) 


The cobbler mixes tun(?)*. His udour is marked. His hands ure red with dye’, like one 
who is smeared with his blood, while he looks behind him for the kite(/’y; like a man when 
he (or who) finds his flesh”. 

The florist (7?) makes bouquets and makes gay the wine-jar stands”. He spends a night 
of toil, like one on whose body the sun is shining® 

The merchants fare down stream and up stream and are as busy as can be, carrying 
wares (from) one town to another, and supplying him that hath not. But the tar-qgatherers 
exuct(?) gold, the most precious of ull minerals (?). 

The ships’ crews of every house (i.e. commercial house)", they take up their preights, They 
depart {?) to...... , to Syria. Each man's god (77) is with him. Not one of them duces say: 
“We shall see Egypt again.” 

' Reading aele 
ae 


” Reading | AA de WW The www seetos certain to us. 


= = nv nnn 
Pa . : . J = “? 
3 Such wonld seem to be the meaning in view of the det. 4 —. nis i 5 Mtg # is = 


DN ee Pil 
in Sall, 1, 5, 7, and also, so Dr. Gardiner informs us, in versions of that ae Oh ostraca, a corruption of 


this the more difficult, and therefore the more probable, readmy ¢ 
a) °. ‘ 6 \ Y + a 
4 Por Gutmt see SPIEGELBERG, Zrtschr, fo ag. Spr, 53, OG. a reference we owe to Dr. Cerny. The 


os F . Q& 
word occurs below in 5,6. There is apparently just room for SA after wh. 
So 


aN yao occurs in the Golenischef Glossury ; see E.-L., 52. 
ad ree eI 


* Such 1s the meaning suggested for bh by E.-L., who quote Pup. Turin P.R., 56. 11, where bh is deter- 
mined with es and not ‘6 as here and must be a different word. The connection with leather in that 


passage is probably accidental, and the word bf there used is perhaps that found in Pap. Ma//rt, 3. 6 and 
4.3. An. vr, 6. 4.and Pup. Turin, PR. 19. 3. 


ee eee ees! ° ‘ a se 
“ For = (44 see SPIEGELBERG, 1.2.Z., 1924, 187; also E.-L., 53, where it is pointed out 


that the word survives as ane? in Coptic. 
i 


a 
* The group before drw looks more like 2 sic than ING If ¢? is intended the writing 1s most 
— 

abnormal. 

9 There iy no doubt about the reading or the translation of the text as it stands, but what does it mean ’ 

1” Following E.-L., who refer to Crk, tv, 22; see also Pup. Harris, 1, 34b, 3. 

U Le, one who works by day, 

2 Lit, “They are busy like copper”; ef: below 17. 10, and frequently in N.K. letters. 

8B Cf. Pap. Brit. Mus. 10068, ro, 4. 2, where thieves are said to have sold stolen goods to the 
Setiu n pr nb, 1.e., traders of every firm or company. See above, p. 163, n. 1. 


44 Reading b © fe ies. ~~ =>)Qary (ae"] Alma yh! ar, [Sere cl 


dd, etc. The reading 58 suggested by E.-L. is quite impossible, that word always being written with 


c— in this papyrus. One sign only with a long base seems missing above Q &. aR} IS & mere guess, 
Li - 


we 


wt 
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The crattsman, he who is in the dockyard, carries timber and stacks! it. If he renders to- 
duy his dues of yesterday, woe to his limbs?! The chief workman stands just behind him 
saying to him: “Bad.” His journeyman (2)? who is in the fields, thut is more rigorous (than) 
any profession. He spends the whole duy luden with his implements, tied down to his tool- 
chest. He ques back to his home at night luden with the chest of tuols(?), his drinking vessel, 
and his whet-stones. But the scribe, he it is who reckons the labuur of all those. Prithee, 
henow that. 

Yet ugain. Come that I may expound tu thee how it gues with the husbundman,—that 
other hard profession, The water ts in flood and he is soaked*....... He stunds prepuring 
himself. He spends the day cutting instruments tor cultivating the corn"; he spends the night 
twisting rope’. Ie spends the mid-day hour doing a craftsman's work’, that he may equip 
himself to qo forth into the tields like any warrior’). The tilluye is clear of water and Lies 
before him. He qoes forth to draw his yoke (ur horses), and many days pass by while he 
follows after the herdsman. When he has drawn his span, he comes back with it, thut he muy 
muke a place for it in the fields. When day dawns, he gues out to make an early start 4)’. 
He does not pind it in its place. He spends three days seeking for it, and he pinds tt in the 
mud, (but) he finds not (even) the hides on them, for the wolves have chewed them! He gues 
forth with his cloak in his hand to beg por himself u span. When he reaches his field, he 
fridaccces "He spends time” standing cultivating barley, but the worm is behind him. 


; : sos . is af hare nee ; 
which suits the traces of signs after J2/?. seems certain. The idea of each man having his god 
oe 
with hun tinds some support im the account of Cnamtn’s adventures. Ma “protective amulet” is also 


possible. Nothing seers lost above the aww preceding * «0. 


1 For the meaning of a4 ef. perhaps Cian, 2. 49 and 2. 62. 
| 


“ x aan na 
2Ch ae v, 23.5:—-O]3 INR eet Qe : also chid., 16. 2-3. 


* Nee E.-L., 59, and refereuce there given to the (oleaischeg? Glossury. 
A word, possibly bin-¢(y), has been purposely erased here, and the t() of vkt-tiy) written in red above 
the line. 
* The reading ¢hb-tu-f is certain, All that is certain in the following word are the tinal sigus 1 1. 


6 Or perhaps + is siuuply a determinative of gf?) as possibly below in 6. 9, in which case render 
I i vet A } x 


“instruments for husbandry.” 
7 See SPIEGELBERG, O.L.Z., L924, 187. 


~ www before heh is for Ke (because of following In, E.-Los reading tAvty is impossible. The tirst 
sign in the group is probably i somewhat cursively written. 
9 The text read» [I an Sf\. Can this be an equivalent of the Arabic sh4 “to do a thing in the 


eurly morning? / Cf. perhaps Sa//. 1, 6. 6= Ay. VIL 1.7: t xo | Xe (wh kt “he ithe gardener) 


works early (?) watering the leeks.” Or is the word corrupt ? 


Ay - The ligature can hardly be read => alone. Does the « indicate the pro- 


nunciation @ ste / 
M See E.-L.’s note, p. 65, 


2 At the end of 1. 7 we are reluctantly forced te read << instead of E.-L's attractive PEPE, 
NARA 11d) 


be | 


5 


1 
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It finishes off the seed, when cast (to) the ground, aud he never sees a green blude. He does 
it with three sowings of borrowed (4)? corn. His...... ‘has fallen tos the traders, but it hus 
brought nothing in exchange. 

And now? the seribe lands upon the bunk registering the harvest. The porters are in 
attendance with rods and the negrves with staves’. “Give corn,” say they. There is none. He 
is stretched out and beaten; he is bound und thrown into the canal; he sinks (7) as one 
drowned (2)°.. His wife is bound tn his presence; his children ure in setters. His neighbours 
leave them and take tu flight. Allis overs! The corn is not there! 

If thou hast any sense, be xeribe. Thou hast inturmed thyself concerning the husband- 
man. Thou couldst not be one. Prithee, know that. 

Again. The scribe of the urmy. the guuger uf the cattle of the estate of Amin ‘toy the scribe, 
Wenenulyamiin, saying further :—Be a scribe, that thy body may be bright and thy had become 
soft, and that thou mayest uot smoke ’) like the lamp, as doth one whose body ts weak, for there 
ts no bone of a man in thee. Thon art® tall and weedy". If thou wert to take up thy load 
to curry wt, thou wouldst collapse (?)%, thy legs would continually qire way (4, thon woauldst 
be lacking in strength, thou wouldst be bereft of all thy members, and thy body would be in 
evil cuse. 

Set thine heart on being w scribe, the quoodly profession of thy destiny. If than callest to 
one, a thousand answer thee. Thon quest freely upon the road, xo that thou dost not become 
like an ox to be handed orer(2)". Thou shalt be ut the head of others. 


1 Despite the gender, the sense demands that ff should refer to @ heir tt” the worm.” Cf. Nad/. 1, 


ee i f i 
6. to.de. Vv, 16.3: “the remamder that lies upon the threshing thoor, |e] gr Ss qd 
AANA eS SY 


= ‘h hi I finished it off.” 
thieves bave Qnished 1t off.” 
A re 


* Following E.-L.’s suggestion on p. 66. 

: ; ae SF “ : 

‘ E.-Ls clever suggestion cannot be verified as the papyrus is badly broken here; the traces 
a 


are, however, not entirely convincing. 

+ For this meaning of Aty im cf. Pap, Meyer B, 13, and possi in siunilar decumeuts. 

5 From here to middle of line 5 there is a parallel text in Su/l. 1, 6.5 f= ute.v, 1605 th The variations 
are fully voted by E.-L. and so need not be enumerated here. 

® For bdn see Pup. Mayer 4.1. 17 and pussim, Amherst, 3.0 (8 -L., BAM. 10052, 12. 18, ete. 

* For dbkbk see E.-L.’s excellent note, p. 69. 

* (Cf. the similar use of the mod. Egyptian Arabic thalis. 

9 For the use of a¢ here, cf. Herdsman, 5-6. 


Iaie@ 
0 Reading not 


Ay 


, as there is no room for l. 

Ss 

" Our guess at the meaning of the verb sn¢ is confirmed by E.-Lvs interesting note, which shows that 
2 ss fol ’ 


the word survives in Cuptic as ugoome “thin.” 


é Tai AN =a ; 
Reading ANG O x N & l<. E.-L. wrongly read ya instead tS se which is almost 


certain despite the small and ill formed <=. {ei is for the feminine object suthx §, won 
being a writing for #¢pyt=Copt. etTw. 


BF $)Qse AMS dat, 7.3 


In view of the determinative /\_ we prefer this rendering of | Oo 


see 


@ © . 
al Z\. (he., 88h) to that of E.-L 


18 Je., for sale, or, as E.-L. suggest, to be given as an impost. 
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T spend the whole duy instructing thee, but thou dost not hear. Thy mind is like a public 

office, what I teach thee? is not in thy heurt. Take their (...... \ to thyself. The playing-field* is 

8.5 befure thee every day, like a chick after its mother+, Thou givest way to dancing. Thou con- 
sortest* with revellers. Thou mukest for thyself a dwelling in the brewers quarter, like one 
that craves to drink beer. When thou sittest in the reception-room” with “ He is suted with his 
profession," thou holdest the scribes* in abhorrence and thou consortest with the Cassite® 
woman. Do not do these things, for what are they’ There is no success (’)" therein. Prithee, 
know that. 

Again. See, I instruct thee and make sound thy body, that thou mayest tuke up the scribe's 
palette without let or h indrance ; that thou mayest become a furourite of the king ; that thou 
munest open the dvor of the treasuries und the granaries ; thut thou mayest receive the ship" 

8, 10. at the dour of the granary; that thou mayest issue the divine offerinys on the festival days ; 

9.1 arrayed in ( fine) rarment, possessing horses, with thy boat upon the stream, furnished® with 

attendunts, and striding proudly forward on a tour of inspection, A mansion is built in thy 

city, thou holdest high office. which the king hath given thee, and hast men-servants und maid- 

servants on thy estate. Men are in the fields to grasp thy hand, in tillage of thine own 
making Behold, I hace made thee™ (ny) bondsman for life”. 

Put® writing in thy heart, that thou nutyest protect thyself from hard labour of any kind 


t Where all things come and go and nothing stays. 


; finch ee ae ; 
2 Reading | II iS A @ Vad. certain. 
“J Sy JN 7 <A 


See above, p. 299, note 7, 
+ The order of the simile is curiously reversed ' 
See ev, Uy. 405, 
Lit. » chamber of the couch ,or ‘divan”’. 
Following E.-L.’s ingenious renders. 

La . 
Or perhaps read ila @ hooks” as do E -L. 

Jj oF til 

see 


i y e. bcd ¥ -* a r ~ 7 
The scribe has written gu spl | vp. t? As, for te Ast. For As see KNuptzoy, El-Armarns 


Ta folu, U976. Kaesi is a variuit im the El--Aimarnah letters for Ka-si, Ce, * Babylonian,” * Cassite.” For 


- 


a 


‘ 


sie 
this information we are indebted to Professor Langdon. E.-L.s LIND ve is equally possible 


palaeographically. 
10 The known meanings of Avie see GARDINER, Zeltsehr. 7. ag. Spr.) make no sense here. 


\\ ae 2 
une | as — is to be read here. There is no red pomt after —. 


<> 
<> 
* Read (\ OQ @: what looks like @ before @ must be the dot of cu. 
aw | 


° Le, in salute, hardly as yet in the Demotic technical sense “go bail for.” 
(> Lrceeae 5 
4 Reading t o Ce ee E.-L accidentally omit the =A. 
g é A 
8 ti he dit-k ¢ Sindt. E.-L. again accidentally drop af. 
© This ix an attempt to translate the text ax it stands. E.-L. may be mght in restoring <> and 
: * eae mG ° 

translating “a lord of villeins settled \on the estate’. 

UV The text from here onwards to the end of line 8 occurs also on an ostracon at Floreuce; see Eraax 

Cs fe : 2 + 5 wv AN, 

Lettie. ug. Spr, 18, 96. The variant readings are cited by E.-L. and need not be repeated here 

BOP Sa7f 1, 6.10 dr sk nhiactuef on bk mik-tef he hse vb, © Be a seribe; for he is saved from forced 
labour and protected from work vf all kinds.” 


10, 5 
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and be u magistrate of high repute. Dost thou not recall? the unhandy one’? His name is 
unknown, when he ts laden like an ass*, carrying (burdens) in front of the scribe who has his 
wits about him. Come, let me tell thee of the woes of the soldier, according as his superiors 
are many,—the general, the troop-commander, the skt who is at their head, the standard- 
bearer, the lieutenant, the scribe, the captain of fifty, the plutoun-commander ! They go in und 
out of their courts (in) the palaces. Lhey say: “Produce him that can work !(4)°” He is 
awakened when an hour has gone by, and he is driven like an uss. He works until the sin 
sets bringing tts darkness (2) of night. He is hungry, his body is exhausted (2), he is dead 
while yet alive. He receives the corn-ration when released From duty, but it is not pleasant 
when it is ground. He ts called up for Syria; he has no comfort (?) for there ure neither? 
clothes nor (’) sandals, as the war-equipment is being assembled ut the fortress of Tharu. His 
marchings are high up in the mountain’. He drinks water every three diys, and it ts brackish 
like the tuste of salt®. His body is broken (with) dysentery (2). The enemy comes and en- 
compasses him about with arrows, and life is far from him. They suy : “ Haste thee onwards”, 
valiant soldier! win Jor thyself a quod name!,” albeit he is scarce consciuus, his knee! ty 
weak, and his face hurts him. 

When the victory™ comes, his majesty hands vver the cuptives to be taken down (2) tuto 
Ligypt. The foreign woman is Faint with marching ; she is placed on the neck of the soldier. 
His haversack" is dropped, und others take it, (while) he is loaded with the Syrian woman”. 

Cf bu sh?-wk kid (read hi) ihuti, Sall. 1, 6. 2. The parallel passage, in. Vv, 15. 7, reads si? &, 
Le. sdf instead of sdm nf. 


3 en oe] y : 
? For the converse of Se Xe see Am. 1, 26. 9-27. Lamhe rh dtr. CE also Nall. 13. 9; 
a2 \\ aie ay ee 
a oe wdlike: vp) 53 
coz] Reem OCCUIS. 


Bologna 1094, 6, where the expression yh | ‘ ‘ 
AN2\ 


* Following the fuller text of the Florence ostracon. 

Ch An. v, 19 tl whet m ne ushut pr-nisut. 

* It in impossible to construe these words grammatically as they stand in either version. Should we 
render : * Let them know what work means” ? 

“ So E.-L. clearly rightly. 

‘ Cf. “When the soldier goes up to Syria, de bn hirt bu thti, there is no statf, no sandals,” Sill. 1, 7. 4. 
Is Sw im Pap. Lausing a scribe’s error for tw? Also has m the meaning of “nor,” or should we emend to 


J or omit / 


NDA 
Peta) ou SINS, a 
: 7 : : ; : ‘ 
Read Ae \; te E.-L. read AN instead of i regarding the signs as uuisplaced and emending 
ns tst. 


ae) ANA © . . . 
* Written MAY om ean Au. mt, 5. 11; in Coptic wrtous= “to stink,” “be foul,” but in view 


of the qualification “like salt” the word as used here Must surely have the meaning “ brackish,” 


See Pup. Heurst, 2. 5 3 Lbers, 47. 19. " drwi has the plural strokes, 
CE ms ten Ark © vet thee onwards,” Av. 1, 15. 8; see alsu ibid., 23. 3. 
‘ O ¢, @ A x 
13 & Cadi, A 
Read NI . Read ae Cf. Koller, 1. 3. 


6 Is it possible that we have here the first recorded example in Egyptian of the ethnic name “Syrian”? 
Professor Langdon supplies the following: The word Séru occurs in Kyvorzon, E?-Amarna Tafeln, 
108. 17, where it stands for Subari, and is regarded as an error by Knudtzon. It is more likely that 
the labial 6 has here become a bilabial sonant w and then disappeared, as in nabulbi deiacbiy shat ete 
Séri is then the original of the later Syria. This geographical term designates the region of Mitanni ée 
uorthern Syria in the period covered by the 15th—14th centuries B.c. The gentilic snnild belsdni fern 

i : 


sdritu, which latter probably corresponds tu the word Sr¢ in Papyrus Lineing.. 


10, 10 


11,1 


11, 5 


12,1 
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His wife and children are in their village, (but) he dies and does not reach it. If he comes out 
a survivor, he is weak with marching, (so) he is ( put) on the furm(?)?, and among the hemp’. 
Then the soldier gets angry, and climbs out, und escapes from the drudgery (??). All his people 
are shut up in prison and he lies dead upon the high ground (2) ; there is no vue to perpetuate 
his name. Grievous for him are life und deuth alike. A tall (4) basket (’)* is brought for him, 
he knows not his resting-place’. 

Be a scribe, that thou mayest save (thyself) from being a soldier. (Then) if thou cullest 
out, someone will say “ Here Tam!*,’ und thou shalt be saved from a floyging’, Everyone 
seeks to lift him (a seribe) up. Prithee, know that. 

Again, (Tv) the king’s scribe, yreat overseer of the cuttle of Amonrasouther, Nebuave- 
nakht ; the scribe Wenemdyamin informs his lord in life, prosperity, health. It is a letter to 
let my lord know, Another communication to my lord, to the effect that I grew up as u child> 
beside thee, and thou didst beat my back and thy teaching went into my eur. Tum like u frisky 
horse, sleep comes not to me by day into my heart, and it is not upon me by night’. I would 
do what is profitable for my® lord, like a servant profitable to his lord. I would build 
for thee uw new mansion (upon) the ground of thy lord, (plunted) with trees upon every 
side of it”. Its stalls are within it, und its granaries are full of burley, spelt, wheat’, memw, 
dates, hryw-biwk, gmnn, beuns, lentils, $w(t)-plants, thw-plants, mymy-fruits, Cdn-frutts, 
flax, vegetables, swt(?)-plants, 3wyw-plants, ybr-plants, iSty-plants, pnw-plants”, winter hryw, 
‘nb-plants, rushes (km), ond rrmt-plants®, produced by the busketful. Lhy herd doubles the 
droves”, and thy breeding-cows (ure pregnant). I will plunt for thee five acres with bin3-fruit™ 
to the suuthward....... 

RaGia hath built « goodly munsiun which is over against the Aphroditopolite nome”. He 


1 Cf. “One who is interred in his pyramid, oA 2 = WPI a (i and at whose 
burying (or coffin) a survivor stoud by,” Suzeide, 42-43 ; alsv 64-65. This example of Ary-t? has been over- 
looked by E.-L. 

2 (¢ the writing @ Win v-thw 12. 9 below. 

3 Is there here some allusion to the work assigned to soldiers invalided in a campaign ? 

+ For tafyt see Tur, T4/4, ef. possibly sirog “basket.” Thay is a reference. perhaps, to the method of 
burying the unknown dead. 

5 Je., he is interred in a strange grave. ® Following [.-L. 

7 For this word see 12. 01, 5. 6; 6.10; dv. Iv, 93: Pop. BAM 10052, passim; Pap. Turin Pk, 73.6. 
8 The text from here to the end of Hine 7 also occurs in uta. Iv, 8. 7th For the variants see E.-L. 
9 See SPIEGELBERG, O.L.Z., 1924, 189. 

10 www before <= is clear. 

Haw over <7 Is clear. 

Of hr wst-f ubt, Aw. 1, 15.3. where the meaning is clearly ‘un all (four, sides of it.” 

13 Should we not read ¢ :det. of grain: for E.-L.s ~@7/ 

Hf, Berlin Med. Pup., 3.10: perhaps also 7bid., 3.9: Pap. Heurst, 2.15 + 5. 16. 

lin, Iv, 8. 12 indicates that iy and pr are separate plants. But see rbid., 12. 4. 

18 See GARDINER, Proce. Sov. Bibl. Arch., XXXV, 265. 


) 





e os ‘ N~< hte ==> Pot 
“ The correct transcription is undoubtedly psy-k INVER ri 3a e m a Dee 
ct Re 


E.-L. point out the scribe wrote ae and then wrote —+*— over a. Cf. Pup. d Orbiney, 2.1. 


- own o : 
is F,-L.’s reading iN seems certain. 
ida 


9 For the position of the mansion see E.-L., 103. Cf also SPIEGELBERG, O.L.Z., W924, 189. 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x1. 3 


(v2) 
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hath built it with (2) an embankment (2)', strong (2)? in everlasting work, planted with trees (on)* 
every side of it. A lake is digged in front of tt, and sleep* is (only) broken® by the plash* of the 
wave’. One sickens not of the sight of it, one rejuices over its portal, one is drunken in its courts. 
The goodly door-posts are of limestone, carved and inscribed (with) the chisel. The goodly 
portals® are newly shaped (2)°, the colour-spaces” being filled with lupislazuli. Its granuries 
are supplied with grain, overcharged (22)" with corn. The fowl-yurd® and fowl-house® 
contain ro-geese; the stalls ure full of oxen; the breeding-pool™ contains sr-duck; horses are 
in the stables. Ships, ferry-boats, und a new cattle-traunsport” are movred to its quay. 

Lhe poor come, old and young’ alike, to dwell in its confines. Thy sustenance is assured, 
abounding in fish and fowl” for all that come to thee, while thou walkest abvut im fresh 
domains®, high-lying lands without limit. Their grain is more abundant than the marsh- 


al 
1 A careful examination of the original showed E.-L.’s reading [ae ioe = tu be untenable. We 


1oeill 
would read Ta ees , for which cf. Peusunt, R44, and for the meaning GARDINER, 
mea & me 
Proc. Soe. Bibl. Arch., XXXv, 266. C7. ane Xe “a in 14. 3. 
* See E.-L.’s note, p. 104. : 3 No aww as stated by E.-L. 


+ Our translation of these five words is a pure guess. am without the det. Ms should however be the 


not uncommon rovt “to sleep” rather than the verb “to clothe in stone” or sim. quoted by E.-L. 
. : nA ge 7 wey a> 
5 Reading Al Qo ic} (or possibly a é). ‘é 


Cf. { i \ | ) “a hammer.” 


: Pa 70 
‘ The final determ. of heaw “wave” is clearly not se (so E.-L.) but ca 


5 S$bsw is determined with = not as accidentally given by E.-L. 
9 Following E.-L. 


10 For drw see Journal, tv, 140; GARDINER, Admonitions, 28. We have adopted E.-L.’s suggested 
> . > ? i oD 
rendering of the word here. 


11 The reading is surely BN) INV x , not grustn. 


© For mien see Puy. Harris, 1, Pls. 28.2; 48.1. See also E.-L., 107. 
For A3mw see Bruescu, Worter a ipa . 792; also E.-L., ibid. 


es oe = 222 CI is probably to be read. For (Ii | > see Inscription dédicatoire a’ Abydos, line 57. 


18 These words are to be read as follows :— de ii acx- | Ql (| aax- Se > Me FA iN, 
= a rit 


6 mer | SS t& seems to be the right reading. NW Read <=> | 


expr 


ste 


ee see 


» Le., newly reclaimed land. See the references below to what was once swampy ground. The reading 
of the worl translated “domamms” is almost certainly cosn@@ willl. Cf Amherst, 3. 3; BM 10052, 


10.4; B.Jf 10054, ro., 1. 6; in each case the reference is to p? d\Z) n inn- -ipt, a place on the West of 
Thebes. 


AA 


<= 
19 nn | clearly. 
aril lot § 
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waters! which were there aforetime. Shipmen? moor at its quay to gladden the granaries 

(with) many heaps of corn, without limit, for the lord uf Thebes. Its west 1s a fowling-pre- 

serve? with ro-geese uf all kinds+, a haunt of sportsmen’ since it was first made*. One of its 

pools aboundeth in pond-jish. Its Ch-birds’ are like marsh-birds*. Joy dwelleth in it,and none 

saith to it “Ah, would that I had !®” Many stalls are in its confines and a cattle-farm for 

the kine. There are many goats, capering kids”, and many lowing oxen. There are cool places 

12,10 absunding in green pasture both summer and winter. Many wd-sish" are in their ponds, int- 

fish, 8n¢-fish, dss-fish”. Fish are more plentiful than the sand of the river-banks, their end 
cannot be reached. It is Amin who hath founded it himself® ; it is his region in truth. 

Thou sittest in their bowers", and thou eatest their fruit®. Garlands are made for thee of 

13,1 their leaves, and thou art drunken with their wine. Boats are built for thee of their cedars, 

5 and «a chariot of their ty"-trees. Thou art young and livest in plenty™ every day, the suste- 

nance of Amitn being with thee, O RaCia, the great overseer of the cattle of Amin. 


The following hymn is evidently addressed to Nebma‘réCnakht by his pupil Wenem- 
dyamin. See E.-L.’s remarks on p. 7 f. of their publication. 
Thou art beauteous of hands when bearing the censer in front of the lord of gods at every 
procession of his. 
14, 1 Thou art a futher of the god, one who presides over® the mysteries. Thou bearest the fan 


ot nr 
l Read shmyt or ishimyt according ay we take ax det. to aww or as part of the following word. 
* 4 fo} — 
w MALAY 


2 See Grirrita-TyLor, Pakeri, Pl. TH, bottom register. 


3 With | Ss 5 @ SE Ms won BD Lo opt Ute BD 4, Inscription dédicatoire 
AAA DAA aa nan »’ | <— LH 

d@’ Abydos, 87. 

+ Not “in jeder Zahl” as E.-L.; see GaRDiInER, Literury Terts of the New Aingdom, 1, 7*, note 6. 

5 K.-L. aptly refer to Peasunt, B 1. 208. 

Bp BC 4% is probably to be read, not Apr. 

<——_— . 

7 See Koller, 2. 3= An. 1v, 2.5; du tv, 1b, 1; Berlin Med. Pup., 21. 2. 

8 See SETHE up. BorcHarvt, (frubdenknud des Koviys Nashu-rel, u, 127. 

® Le, “no wish is left unsatisfied.” Cf da. m1 2. 10: “Joy dwelleth within it (Pi-Ratmesse), 
‘Would that I had’ is not said to it.” Cf alsu da. 1, 2.7. 

0 See a note by BLhacKMAN in this Journal, 210-212. 

Por wd-fish cf. An. WI, 2. 6. 


s St .. . ; 
oe VS ale, 7 is the currect reading ; see Berlin Ostrucun 10637, 5. 


3 Reading @ 1). Ch An. 1, 2. 1, and Garprver, Journal, v, 185, with note 6. 
eee | 


Probably the seribe has omitted a sentence containing some word or words to which the plur. “their” 
refers. 


. 2 a a ; ; : Q. 
1 Reading TA J e|| i Ne or possibly as E.-L. (though not so likely), ii instead of 


1 Determ. probably just q—=—and not — — . 


oO 


a 
<< 
" For ¢g-trees see GARDINER, Literury Tewts of the Yew Kingdom, 1, 37*, note 18; Urk., 1, 707. 


- nat 4 Ah 


Se 5 — 
wp Y = pre a is probably the correct reading. 


38—2 


14,5 


14, 10 
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on thy right! and the royal linen on thy left?. The hand of Shu ts in thy grasp, O beatifier of 
thy lord®. 

Thou art an august Sem-priest in the House of Piah+, instructed in all the mysteries in 
the House of the Magistrate’. 

Thou art the Burial-priest of Kaméphis®, the Chief of the Seers of Ré€ in Thebes’, the 
offerer of his oblations®. 

Thou art wide of stride® on the day of the festival of Seker™, drawing the people of 
Timuris to thy lord, carrying the fluid. 

Thou art one that ts distinguished™ of arms with the libation-vuse, that offereth libation 
und incense and calleth out the praises. 

Thou art one that is beauteous of hands (when) making oblations 2)”, first (in) calling out 
the directions in the daily liturgy. 

Thou art the Embracer of the Wast-eye of Mut", mistress of Heaven, on the first day of 
rowing her on the Isrw-lake. 

Thou art one that poureth out water for Khons in Thebes”, on the day of making oblations 
in the House of the Magistrate. 

Thou art one that knoweth counsels, that is excellent in speech, fur of vision at every 
time® ; what thou dvest cometh to pass. 

Thou art one that judgeth hearts, the Ibis is like thee. Understanding art thou like all 
Wisdom, like Sight and Hearing”. 


\\ 
1 Read vy-k $I SIE: Tie For the decipherment of these almost obliterated signs we are 
indebted tu E.-L. 
ANY : .. Seek A : 
2 Read f Je wf. The signs 1 and a are often confused in N.K. hieratic. 


3 Read (Grou =. For the form of <= ef. 16. 2 and 3 below. 
aA : 


+ Following the reading of E.-L. 5 A building in Heliopolis. 
8 See SPrEGELBERG, O.L.Z., 1924, 190. 


7 Reading wr PJ Sod QF Rit 


> Sms n aa | tele %—_ - The writing of ‘bt is hopelessly confused. 


ane) 
9 Pd A not 0 as B.-L. 
~“QOl= e@ \ 


10 When the sacred boat-shrine of Seker was conveyed in procession round “the walls” of Memphis. 


11 Tn accordance with E.-L.’s note. But read Ri for { as elsewhere too, e.g., in muw (2. 4) and zr (9. 3). 


Swe 
am, ; : > ; = 
1 ; Je — tht. Possibly what we have transcribed as 18 a very cursive rendering of 
wae ——s = —’ 


which is properly written out in line 8. Wdb iht looks like a mistake for wdn the. 

13 See SPIEGELBERG, O.Z.Z., 1924, 189-190. 

u E.-L. strangely disregard the fact that §w is here simply a writing of the personal fein, sing, suffix § 
governed by the infinitive 4x. 


sic 
5 : = 
ib mi is to be read here. 18 WS \O 17, not as E-L. Cf Pap. Turin, P.R., 17. 9. 


1 The reading <> e flo Ri is certain. For the Gods of Seeing and Hearing, who are also two 


of the fourteen kas of R&S see GarbivER, Proc. Soe, Bibl. Arch., xxxvitt, 84-85 with note 13. 


15,1 


PAPYRUS LANSING: A TRANSLATION WITH NOTES — £97 


Thou art a good protector of thy villeins'; thy great? repusts’ are plentiful like a high 
Nile. 

Thou art one that aboundeth in provisions, one that knoweth how to convey (?) them (?)+ 
unto all men whom thou willest, like a surging seu. 

Thou art a very magistrate in culmness, a son of praised ones, the darling of all men, 
possessing the furour of the king’. 

Thou art one that is magnified of estute since thy birth; thy dwelling vverfloweth with 
metuals, 

Thou art one that is wealthy in fields, one whose granaries are jilled ; corn accrued to thee 
on the day of thy birth. 

Thou art one thut possesseth fine horses, one white of sails; thy ships are us curnelians 
upon the stream. 

Thou art one that aboundeth in crews skilled in rowing ; their cries® are pleasant when 
carrying and stowing’. 

Thou art one that is weighty in counsel, returning an answer; thine abhorrence is 
bawdy (?2)® speech since thou wast born’. 

Thou art beautiful in thy body, happy of demeanour (7); the love of thee is in all mankind 
like a great Nile. 

Thou art one that is chuice of utterances”, wise in sayings"; all that thou suyest goeth 
straight to the mark, falsehood is thine abhorrence. 

Thou art one that divelleth magnifically in thine abode ; thy servants answer” speedily. 


1 www after fr is clear. 2 Lit. heavy.’ 
, y 


F a Dee acs. . 
3 The reading cx | QQ is certain. 
oP ay A aos eae er a 


= ots : : : : 
4 Read rh ‘hp LLat - Perhaps the plur. suffix w is contained in the corrupt writing 
rit 


at . We follow E.-L.’s rendering. 
it 


2 all a ay { a is the correct reading, or possibly instead of * 
Nw Taw Paid AAA 


_ bet @ = P 
8 l tl &h — certain. 
++ Se ae 


7 FY ¥ fom. Such is clearly the reading despite the slightly abnormal form of the ¥ (the looped 


appearance of its base is due tu the detaching of a tiny flake of papyrus). E.-L.’s reading is surely imnpos- 
sible. The reference is to the carrying on board of cargo and the stowing of it in the hold. For the com- 
bination of /#y and wf in this connection see above, 5. 2. 

Sern 


oto 
pei-k th, Harris 500, 2. 2, but meaning? See also NAVILLE, Book of the Dead, Ch. 125, Introduction, 15. 
® Delete the tirst @ in E.-L.’s wisyt-F. 


Read © for E.-L.’s : 


u eins ind instify. B.-Los attaehive sant ; only “) - 
The original does not to our mind justify E.-Ls attractive reading ; only } & €— seems possible. 
— —. 


a 
Ending of wsb probably & and not A. 
x x : 


8 Tf the reading , didi, is correct, cf. Zeitschr. f. iy. Spr. 57. 115 3 also pit en wns did} 
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(Thou art one) that poureth out lordly drinks(?) hand over hand (?)'; everyone? that 
beholdeth thee is festive with good cheer. 

Thou urt one that is profitable to® his city*, that maketh his villeins® live; every utterance 
of thine, the heart is content (therewith). 

Thou art one that offereth the beer-vessel’, that filleth the bowl; a beloved one with (...... , 
that smiteth the ox as a pure offering*. 

16,5 Thou art one that yoketh the jubilees ( fur) the sovereign, that setteth the Nine Bows under 

his feet, and preserveth his army. 


A Move LETrer. 
(Written on the back of culs. 5 and 6.) 
Address :— 
The king’s scribe, great superintendent of the cattle of Amonrasonthér. 


Letter :— 


17,1 [The king’s] scribe, great superintendent of the cattle of Amonrasonthér, Nebmafreé¢- 
makht. The scribe Amenwat...... informs his lord in life, prosperity, health! It 1s a letter to 
inform my lord! Another communication to my lord, to the effect that I ask Amun-Ré- 
Harakhti, when he riseth and when he setteth,and all the gods who are in my district, to make 

17,5 my lord healthy, to give him life, prosperity, health, a long life, and a great old age! Let him 
be in the favour of Amun-Ré€, Mut, and Khons, enjoying the favour of the Pharaoh his lord 
daily. And may my lord be sated with many good things which Amun-Ré, Mut, und Khons, 
his good lords, do for him, who keep his body sound continually! Another communication to 

17,10 my lord, to the effect that I am doing every commission, every item of business, which my lord 
commanded me to do, thoroughly and steadfastly as copper, without any negligence whatever. 
Another communication to my lord. The king’s scribe, superintendent of the cattle....... 


1 Jat. “Like hand drawing hand.” Perhaps not | should be read. 
ap <= 


2 Pir tw <7 ; so E.-L. rightly. 3 aww is a mere dot. 


. 5 4 . 
1 E.-L.’s reading @ as against our a ~ is undoubtedly correct. 
oO Xe 
sec 
5 smdt is very cursively written, but E.-L. are correct in so transcribing the signs. 
5 OC (Ys | - is the correct transcription. 
a ES 
sic 

; ——t 

: i é aD Onis. 3 
which beer was presented : see Uri, 11, 64.7. He also suggests that Ivo is simply a corrupt writing 

ee | 


&y O( (9 isa corrupt writing, Professor Griffith suggests, of 0), 6%, the name for a vase in 


of the well-known ¢-vase used in both temple and funerary ceremonies. 
8 We have adopted E.-L.’s interpretation. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY (1924-1925): ANCIENT EGYPT 
By Proressor F. Lu. GRIFFITH, M.A., F.B.A. 


The past year has seen the usual steady progress of Egyptology in all directions. The discoveries of 
FirtH at the Step Pyramid of Sakkaérah are very remarkable, and we are now looking forward to the 
completion of CARTER’s examination of the Tomb of TutCankhamtin and to Retsner’s clearance of the 
Seneferu tomb at Gizah. The Bibliography under the headings of Conservation, Science and Foreign 
Relations shows remarkable evidence of the development of Egyptology and its interplay with other lines 
of research. SPiEGELBERG by publishing a demotic grammar in place of his customary edition of an 
important text reminds us that the synthetic stage has been well reached also in this department of the 
language of ancient Egypt. 

The remarkable collection of books and pamphlets on Egypt formed by the late Mr. WinspotR was 
presented in 1916 by his family to the Brooklyn Institute ; the Tustitute has now issued a Catulogue of 
the Eqyptologicul Library and other books from the collection of the lute Churhs Edwin Wilbour, compiled 
by W. B. Cook Jr. 

Besides other reviews in the Journal of the Society of Orientul Research, MERCER deals with twenty-one 
volumes published in 1923 in a special article entitled Some Recent Books on Egypt, op. cit., v1, 167. 
L. B. Exris analyses the articles in the Zeitschrift ur vgyptische Sprache and notes of Egyptological 
interest printed in the Comptes Rendus of the Académie des Inscriptions in Ancient Egypt, 1925, 29-31 
and 59-63. 

The following works I have not seen :—MuietHe, Das Lund der Pharaonen, reviewed by ScHUBaRt, 
who praises the twenty-four pastels of which it chiefly consists, in 0.Z.Z., XXVIII, 366-8 ; Eckert, A/teeter 
Vi/, sketches of a journey in Egypt and the Sudan, reviewed by Wo xr, /id., 365-9; and FUHRMANN, 
Afrika. Sakrutkulte. Vorgeschichte der Hicroglyphen, 3rd edition, the work of a wild theorist who finds 
Indo-Germanic origins for words and writing in ancient Egypt, reviewed by StU ps, ibid., 10~12. 

An encyclopaedia of “pre-history” is in course of publication in Germany. It is intended to cover 
the whole field in Europe. Western Asia and the Nearer East, including their early history and embracing 
philology as well as archaeology in the widest sense ; special articles are given to localities where important 
finds have been made and to modern peoples like the tAbabdah who live the life of their remote forefathers 
with little change. There have already been issued: vol. 1 (A-B) complete, 1 (B-D) two parts, 11 (E-F) 
complete, Iv (F-G) one part, v1 H-?) one part: these contain Egyptological articles by Ranker, RoEDER 
and ScHarFF. Epert, Reallecikon der Vorgeschichte. 

The Swedish periodical Sphinw which seemed to have been discontinued since the war has again 
appeared. The first part of vol. xxi, much delayed, was issued I think in 1918, the second late in 1924. 
As the beginning of vol. xxir has quickly followed we may expect it to continue regularly. 

GUEMARD has published a bibliography of Napoleon P's Egyptian Institute and Commission, Essui de 
bibliogruphie critique de P Institut @’ Eyypte et de lu Commission des Sciences et Arts, in Bull. Inst. VEg., 
vi, 135-57: volume vit also of the Bu//letin contains interesting historical articles on the affairs of 
1798-1833. 

A congress of German Orientalists was held at Munich Oct. 2-4, 1924, with a special section devoted tu 
Egyptology. A report is printed in Zeits. d. Deutschen Morgeal. Ges., LXXVIIL; pp. LXV-LXVI, LXXIU-LXXV 
record communications concerning Egyptology, most of which have since been fully published elsewhere, 

The International Congress of Geography was held in Cairo April 3-6, 1925. The circular of Sept. 1923 
inviting to it is reprinted in SpA/rz, Xx1, 135-40, and an account of the proceedings of the Historical 
Section is in degyptus, v, 355-8. 

A society known as Fama has been founded at Stockholm with the laudable aim of recording by photo- 
graph and description the objects of antiquity scattered in Museums and elsewhere ‘more particularly 
a antiquities), and to supply reproductions and records to members and others. Sphinx, XX11, 
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A kind of All Fools’ Day formerly observed in Egypt on Sept. 10, the day of the highest Nile, when a 
Lord of Misrule held the sceptre in town and village, is illustrated by F. P[errie] from KiunzineEr and 
Riraup. The King of All the Nobles in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 97. 

Ahmed Zéx1 Pasha endeavours to support Herodotus’ statement and Mr. Drxon’s recent idea of a 
canal beneath the Great Pyramid by evidence of subterranean canals drawn from Arab writers, F w-t-a ua 
canal sous la Grande Pyramide? in Bull. Inst. d@’ Egypte, vi, 85-91. DaREssy answeéts the Pasha’s question 
decisively in the negative. La légende du canal sous lu Grande Pyramide, op. cit., VU, 63-9. 

The death took place in March 1924 of ‘Al! Bey Baueat, at first assistant, and eventually successor, to 
Herz Pasha as Keeper of the Arab Museum in Cairo; he was well known for his exploration of the remains 
of El-Fostat, and especially for his study of its ceramics. An obituary notice, Aly bey Buhgat (1858-1924): 
su vie et ses wuvres in Bull. Inst. d Egypte, VI, 1038-13. 

NEWBOLD has found remnants of a Nubian language at Gebel Haraza in Northern Kordofin where 
Arabic is now entirely dominant. Swdiun Votes und Reevrds, vit, 126-31. Stiganp, Nuer- English 
Pocabulary, is reviewed by Miss WERNER in Jovrn. Roy. As. Sve., 1924, 727. 


CONSERVATION. 

Sites and Monuments. 

The Survey Office has issued a Vap of the Thebua Necropolis in fifteen sheets on the scale of 1: L000, 
showing the position of every known tumb. It was made for the practical purpose of protecting the 
Department of Antiquities from squatters in the tombs, but apart from that its value to archaeologists as 
a guide and record is very great. Would that a corresponding survey of the antiquities could be carried 
over the whole country, valley and desert alike! For the methods of survey, etc., see COLE, Votes on the 
Recent Survey of the Theban Necropolis, in Anu. Serv. Ant., XXIV, 151-6 and Excersacu, Addendum to 
Survey Report on the Maps of the Theban Necropolis, ibid., 157-8. 

At Luxor the foundations of the granite portico and one of the columns are being strengthened. Lacau, 
Les travaur du Service des Antiquités de U Egypte pendant les années 19.23 et 1924, in Comptes Rendus, 1924, 
299. 

At Abydos the temple of Seti I, left open tu the sky since 1863, has lately shown signs of injury by 
rain and is being roofed by Bararze, ibid., 299-300. 

Hakim Efendi Apu-Sxir gives an interesting account of measures taken to prevent encroachment on 
lands belonging to the Antiquities Department and to diminish the evil effects of earlier encroachments 
So as to preserve the numerous archaeological sites in his province for future exploration. Report on the 
Inspectorate of Tunta from September 19,23 to January 1925 in Ann. Serv. Ant., XX1V, 146-50. 

Antiquities, 

Lucas, Antiques, their Restoration and Preservation, is a valuable and well-arranged collection of 
recipes in plain language by the well-known chemist who has now had several years’ experience in the 
treatment of archaeological specimens in the Cairo Museum and at the Tomb of Tutfankhamin ; reviewed 
(with many valuable remarks) in Ancient Kgypt, 1925, 20-2, and by GLANVILLE in Journal, X1, 121-2. The 
same authority writes a Vote on the cleaning of certain objects in the Cairo Museum, the removal of 
incrustation on jewellery (in some cases chloride of silver revealing a basis of silver to articles that 
appeared to be in solid gold), in Ann. du Serv., XXIV, 15-16 (also as Note sur le netioyage de certuins objets 
du Musée du Catre in Bull. Inst. Arch. Frang., XXV, 175-7) ; and Vethods used in cleaning unelent bronze 
und silver in Ann. du Serv., xxiv, 186, regarding the Buto bronzes and the silver hoard from Athribis. 
Lecas also writes a Vote on the Temperature and Humidity of several Tombs in the Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kings at Thebes, op. cit., xxv, 12-14. 


EXCAVATIONS AND EXPLORATIONS, 


Korporan Desert, ete. In a journey in the Libyan desert from Bara m Kordofin to Bir N. atriin in 
Dongola Province and back, NEwBoLD found remarkable wheel-made pottery, stone axes, rude gratiiti of 
elephants, giraffes, etc. at several points and a brick pyramid about 300 miles due west of Khartim. The 
antiquities are now in the museum at Khartim. N EWBOLD, 4 desert Odyssey of « Thousand Miles, in Sudan 
Votes and Records, vu, 43-83. Again, on the rocks at Owenat, eleven days south of Kufra Oasis, 
Hasanein-Bey found graffiti of girattes and ostriches (but not camels). Through Kufra to Darfir in 


1 
Geogruphicul Jouraul, LXV, 355 and 361. 
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Mero#. The Boston work from Nov. 1922 to 1923 completed the excavation of the Western Cemetery 
of royal relatives, proving that it began to be used in the time of Piankhi; from it were obtained a 
quantity of jewellery and scarabs. In finally clearing the northern pyramids of rubbish left by plunderers 
the excavators were unexpectedly rewarded by finding a silver bowl of Hellenistic workmanship at the 
pyramid of King Amentabale. Reisner, Ewcavations in Egypt and Ethiopia, 1922-1925, in Boston Bulletin, 
XXIII, 17-21. The bowl, decorated with a scene of judgement, is described, zbid., 10, by Miss G. M. 
R[icutTER], Two intact burials of princesses, one of the Ethiopian family of about 600 B.c. with amulets and 
jewellery, the other of a Meroitic queen buried in a pyramid of the Western Cemetery with rich jewellery 
of about a.p., are described and illustrated as being the best preserved of the royal burials at Meroé by 
DUNHAM, A wo Royal Ladies of Meroé (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Communications to the Trustees, vu), 
reviewed by Pret in Journal, x1, 115. 

Napata. GRIFFITH, Oxford Excavations in Nubia, in Licerpool Annals of Archaeology and Axnthro- 
pology, 1X, X (Sanam cemetery, temple, ete.), is reviewed in Anevent Egypt, 1924, 91-2, and the whole series 
as far as published in .ne/s, VItI-x, is reviewed by WIEDEMANN in O.L.Z., XXVIII, 73-6. 

Kerns. Reisner, Excavations at Kerma, is reviewed by CrowFoor in Sudan Votes and Records, V1, 
113-17, and GRIFFITH in Journal, X, 340-1. 

Semna. From Jan. 1924 to May 1925 Retsner worked at the two forts and the cemeteries of their 
garrisons, recording alyo the rock inscriptions. It was found that a fortress stairway to the water had heen 
continued down to the present water level before the end of the Middle Kingdom although as late as the 
beginning of Dyn. XIII the level was much higher. REtsneR, Excav. in Ey. and Eth,, 1922-5 (as above), 
18-28, 

Faras, First half of the description of the Meroitic cemetery, with fifty-seven plates, GrirritH, Oxford 
Excacatious in Nubia, in Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, x1, 141-80. 

Eprv. Clearances by sebbdkhin and systematic excavations in the mounds west of the temple, yielding 
papyri etc. chiefly of Coptic and Arabic times, with plans. HEyxe, Tell Edfou, 1921-2 (Fouilles de U Lust. 
Fr. @Arch. Ov., Rapp. Prélim., 1, 2}. 

THEBES, West Bank. A supplement to the Topographical Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes, 
Nos. 253-334, by EnGELBacu, adds no less than eighty-one to the list in Garprner and WeIeatt’s 
Cutalogue of 1918, and gives a retrospect of doings in excavation, publication and conservation since that 
date ; encroichment of squatters has at last been definitely stopped, thanks to the mapping done by the 
Survey Department in 1920-1. 

ScHrararELtr’s work in the Valley of the Tombs of the Queens, Reluzione sui luvori, ete., I, is reviewed 
by Faria in Aegyptus, V, 257-75, by Peer in Journal, x1, 117-18, and by Wrusziysk1 in O.L.Z., XXVIUL, 
13-16. 

Following on work by Italians, Germans and French at Dér el-Medinah, the Institut Francais made 
systematic and complete clearances at the north end of the necropolis, throwing an entirely new light on 
the tombs of the priestly secdem-sk who were regularly interred there. All are of the New Kingdom, but 
each generation eucroached on its predecessors’ ground. The tombs are like temples with a square court 
entered by a gateway or a small pylon ; at the inner end of this was a portivo and chapel, either built or 
rock-cut, and consisting of one or more rooms, and surmounted by a pyramid ; the burial shaft is in the 
court or the chapel and gives entrance to various chambers. The tombs found are already catalogued in 
ENGELBACH'’s Supplement. Some clearance was also done at the south end to identify the chapel of the 
important tomb of Anher-khaCu whence Lepsitvs had obtained a series of names of deceased kings and 
princes, Breykre, Deir el-Médineh (1922-3) (Fouilles de U'Inst. Fr., Rupp. Prélim., 1, 1). Broykre 
publishes and ingeniously restores a fresco of Dyn. XVIII, apparently from the harim-quarter of a house 
showing a lady with attendants, all nude, Un frogment de fresque de Deir el Médineh in Bull. Inst. Fi hain, 
XXII, 121-33 ; and describes the isolated coffin of a nameless prince about 53 years old found in rubbish 
as if abandoned en route from the Valley of the Queens to Dér el-Bahri ; this prince he suggests may be 
Khaemwast, a son of Ramesses III. Un jeune prince Ramesside trouvé & Deir el Jfedineh, op. cit., xxv, 147-65 

A note of CartTEr’s work of last season at the tomb of Tutfankhamin in clearing up the derapoiny 
store in the tomb of Sety IT and dispatching the antiquities to Cairo is in Aegyptus, v, 363-4, Sci aee 
discusses (1) the sealing of the entrance and illustrates it from other instances and from the texts and 
(2) the serpent-standard representing the goddess Kebhut who bathed and cooled the king. Zu dem G 
funde des Tutenchamun in O.L.2Z., XXVi1, 140-4. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, x1. 


rab- 
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The report by LytacoE of The Egyptian Expedition, 1923-4 (Bull. Metr. Mus., Dec. 1924, Part 11), 
contains, 5-33, WinLock, The Museum's Excavations at Thebes, clearing round Dér el-Bahri and 
rediscovering lost tombs of Dyn. XI and of Dyn. XXI when Hatshepsut’s temple became a sacred place 
for priestly burials ; at the foot of the temple ramp were found artificial T-shaped ponds with remains of 
papyrus thickets. 441-52, Davies, The Graphic work of the Expedition, chietly concerned with foreigners, 
in Huy, Rekhmiré%, also the Atenist additions to the tomb of Ra‘mose. The report for the previous 
season is reviewed in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 94-5. A very long and valuable paper, The Tombs of the Kings 
of the Seventeenth Dynasty at Thebes, has been contributed to Journal, x, 217-77, by WisLock who has 
brought together and critically used scattered information about early excavations from the most obscure 
sources and is able to mark out precisely the situation of the royal tombs of this dynasty in the Dira¢ 
abu ‘Il-Nagé. He admits only one Sekenenré¢ (Ta-Co II) and introduces two Sebekemsaf kings into 
Dyn. XVII, pointing out historical inaccuracies of naming in the Abbott Papyrus in the important series 
of royal tombs mentioned there. 

East Bank, At Karnak PIiet is restoring Pylon X and has restored the temple of Amenophis IT at 
the side of the preceding court ; the temple proves to have been built of materials already once used by 
the same king. From Pylon III blocks of various earlier buildings continue to be extracted. Lacat, 
Les travaux d. Serv. des Antiquités de UEgypte pendant les années 1923 et 1924, in Comptes Rendus, 1924, 
300-1. The details are given in PILLET’s report:—In the Hypostyle Hall the columns in the north-west 
have been freed of their stays, but in the south-east there has been further movement : the exterior of the 
north wall with the reliefs of Sety I has been safeguarded. From Pylon III sixteen more alabaster blocks 
of the sanctuary of Amenophis I and one of nearly ninety tons belonging to the roof of a sanctuary of 
Amenophis II and more blocks of the unfinished chapel of Tuthmosis IV have been extracted ; also over 
fifty granite blocks of the chapel of Hatshepsut and a pedestal of Amenemmes III and IV. The obelisk 
of Tuthmosis I has been carefully examined and measured ; it was originally 20-23 metres high, and 
though inclined it has not shifted since observations of 1880. A large part of the southern outer wall was 
cleared, yielding only fragments and a statue of Sety II. The walls of the Chapel of Tahraqa on two sides 
are built of stone in undulating courses ; the reliefs are almost entirely destroyed but show persons on a 
hilly ground. At Pylon VII, portions from the top of the gateway have been found but none of the 
middle; also hammers of dolerite for “stunning” the stone. At Pylon VIII fragments of a stela of 
Amenophis II on the west side, and further portions of the doorway of Ramesses IX have been found. 
The clearance and restoration of the temple of Amenvphis II have been completed. At Pylon X some 
blocks of Amenophis LV have been recovered and the restoration is proceeding. In some Christian buildings 
between Pylons LX and X a small obelisk uf Ramesses II] has been found. 

At the Temple of Mont a quay at the north end of the approach is marked in Marterte’s plan but 
not described ; this was cleared and found to be unfinished but with the names of Nitocris and Psam- 
metichus. Possibly a canal passed in front of it. Pinter, Rapport sur les travaua de Karnak (1923-4), in 
Ann Serv. Ant., XXIV, 53-88, with copies of inscriptions. 

Kurt. Remains found by uatives proved in June 1923 to be foundations of an Arab tower built of 
stones from a temple of Ptolemy IX. Reisner, Excavations, ibid., 18. 

DENDERAH. Baraize continues clearing round the small temple of Isis which has been completely 
planned. Lacav, Les traruus, etc., ibid., 299. 

Nac‘ ED-DéR. Some further excavation, Oct.-Dec. 1923. Retsner, Excavations, ibid., 18. 

Asxpos. The work of the British School in 1921-2 is recorded fully in Perrix, Tombs of the Courtiers 
and Oscyrhynkhos. About a mile from the royal tombs, on the edge of the desert near the forts of Dyn. II 
graves of Dyn. J were found in a continuous line forming a hollow rectangle ; three such rectangles were 
discovered, apparently graves of courtiers of Zer, Zet and Merneit respectively, who had probably been 
slain and interred simultaneously at the death of their king. The ground had been subsequently utilised 
for tombs of the Middle Kingdom and Saite periods, Many interesting finds were made of tools, etc., some 
inscribed, and of stelae from Dyn. I onward. A stela of Dyn. XI and a Ptolemaic (2) coffin are dealt with 
by GARDINER ; an anchorite’s cave in the wadt beyond the royal tombs is described by Lady Perrie and 
Miss Mcrray translates the inscriptions. 

BaraizeE, while providing a roof to the temple of Sety, is also completing the clearance ; this has 
brought to light vaulted brick magazines on the south side and in the first court two small enclosures for 
sacred trees, Lacav, Les truvaua, ete., thi, 299-300. 
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ErtAmarnan. Vhe City of Akhenaten I, by Peet and WootLey, is reviewed by PIEPER in O.Z.Z., XXVIL, 
598-600. The excavations of 1923-1 are reported upon by Newroy (houses on the main site yielding fine 
bronze knives and figure of a young king, house-plans showing mangers, granaries, etc., and nurth of the 
town a palace in which were found a fine drawing on an ostracon, sculptured stone mangers, and remains 
of fresco) and GrrFritH (progress made in excavation of the town, statues of Akhenaten with queen ina 
shrine, slabs from sites on west bank). Excavations at el-‘d marnah, 1923-4, in Journal, X, 289-305, Note 
on work of last season completing the excavation of the palace, ete., ébid., x1, 107. 

Best Hasax. Grave in the sand built of limestone slabs, plundered, containing fayence amulets. 
EvGe.pacn, Sutte Tomb disrorered at Beni Hasan, in Ana, Serv. Ant, XXIV, 159-60. 

Bannesd. Work of the British School in 1922 amongst Roman tombs and a theatre ; the water level 
is reached in Roman remains. Petrie, Tombs of the Courtiers and Oryrhynkhos. 

SepMenT and Mayana. The archacologically rich results of excavations, apparently a final gleaning 
from the great but ruined cemeteries of Heracleopolis. PETRIE and Brenton, Sedment, 1, u. These and 
Perriz, LuAun, 1, ave reviewed by Haun in Jowraul, x1, 115-16. 

Fayyés. Waixwricat describes and figures many objects of household use from Kém Washim and 
Batn Ahrit. Though of Roman and Coptic date they must not be omitted from this report. Coptic reading 
desks from the Fuyum; Basketry, corduge, ete. from the Fuyum; Household objects from Kem Washim in 
Ann. Serv. Ant. XXIV, 97-121. 

Note on Miss Caton THouprsoy’s prehistoric researches north-west of the Fayyiim. dneieat Egypt, 
1925, 32. 

Lisut. Further clearances at the south pyramid (Sesostris I) resulting in discovery of tomb remains 
of the period, fragments of the enclosure wall, etc. LANstc, The Museum's Exeuvutions at Lisht, in 
LyTHGor’s Report of the Egyptian Expedition, 1923-4, 33-13. 

SakKArRaH. QUIBELL, Evcavations at Suggaru 1912-14, Archate Mustabus was published in 1923 but 
has escaped notice in the Bibliography hitherto. The chief site was at the north end of the Sakkarah 
necropolis overlooking Abisir, where the tombs of Dyn. I-III were situated. The tombs had been 
thoroughly ransacked in remote antiquity and the site was scarcely utilised again ; some are of great size 
and seem to represent an entire house underground. With these are published the tomb of the “dwarf” 
of Dyn. XXX near the Teta pyramid, and the remains of a tomb chapel of the same period midway 
between the pyramid and Mariette’s house. 

Tn 1923-4 Frrta with Guxw and DunHay, clearing the pyramid chapel of Teti, found the sculptured 
wooden door of a mastaba still in position, and two Aegean vases in a grave of Dyn. XIX. The burial 
chambers of Dyn. VI prove to be decorated with funerary formulae from the writing of which figures of 
gods and men are excluded ; on two sarcophagi are engraved curious prayers to the priests to deposit the 
body carefully. At the Step Pyramid two stone tombs were found of Dyn. IIT built of small blocks tinely 
fitted, with engaged columns of two kinds, one imitating a single papyrus stem, the other of an entirely 
new type, the shaft lightly fluted, the capital consisting of two large leaves binding the top to right and left : 
one doorway is sculptured to represent the door thrown open against the wall. Lacav, Les traruua, ete., 
ébid., 301-6. These last are published by Firra, Two JMustuba Chapels of the IIrd Dynusty at Sukkara, 
in dan. Sere. Ant., XXIV, 122-7. The small mastabas or pyramids are north-east of the Step Pyramid and 
within its enclosure, probably for queens of Senefru; the chapels are on the south face, the papyrus 
columns on the side walls of the court in front, the fluted columns in the fagade; the walls of the chapel 
plain. The tomb pits were outside the east wall of the court; one of them ends in a rough chamber 
plundered out early but with remains of stone vessels of Dyn. IIT at entrance of the chamber. In the 
continued work of FirtH and Guyn at the Step Pyramid a statue of King Zoser (Dyn. III) has been found, 
Journal, X1, 107-8. 

At the Mastabat el-Far‘an Jéqurer has found the name of Shepseskaf (Dyn. IV). Journul, x1, 108. 

GizaH. Full record of excavation in 1915 of a space 60 metres square in the necropolis behind the 
Great Pyramid occupied by small mastabas of Dyn. IV-V. Fisuer, The Minor cemetery at Giza (Univ, of 
Pennsylvania, Eg. Section, Eckley B. Coxe Jr, Foundation, new Series, vol. 1). 

In 1923-4 BovLos worked in the necropolis about the First and Second Pyramids, finding a granite 
house-sarcophagus with panther skin over it in sculpture in a mastaba of Dyn. [IV ; and between the 
Second Pyramid and the Sphinx a group of Dyn. IV-V mastabas on a new plan, one with two serdabs 
each containing five statues, the wall pierced in front of each. Lacat, Les tracaue, etc., ibid., 297-9. 
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In the cemetery of Cheops, east of the First Pyramid, a strip of 100 x 120 metres has been completely 
cleared by the Boston expedition from the queens’ pyramids to the eastern edge of the plateau, exposing 
a number of streets of mastaba-tombs belonging to princes and great officials and showing their orderly 
arrangement. Two tombs of Dyn. VI were found and the intact tomb with the name of King Senefrn 
which is to be worked out in the coming season, Reisver, Ercavations, etc., tbid., 28-9. 

Apu RawAsu. The remnants of mastabas of Dyn. IV, ete. near the village have been systematically 
cleared and in Wadi Keren, north of the pyramid, a sanctuary and a large cavern with a fragment of 
Nekhtharhebi (Nekhtanebo II). Bisson DE La Roque, Abou- Roasch (Fouilles de PInst, Arch. Franc, Rupp. 
Préim., i, 3). 

Bexad. Record of earlier finds in the ¢ed/ and of a find in 1924 of two jars tilled with silver fragments 
including some amulets and a plaque of the prince Bakennif. ENGELBacu, The Treasure of lthribis 
(Benha), in Ann. Serv. Ant., Xx1v, 178-85, 

Samannép. Discovery of two grey granite sarcophagi with scenes and inscriptions of Persian or Greek 
age in a modern cemetery. Hakim Effendi Anovu-Sxir, Two granite Sarcophugt from Sumannid (Lower 
Egypt), ibid., 91-6. 

Treut Faray. Clever seizure by the police of bronze hawks, ete. ENGELBACH, Seizure of Bronzes from 
Buto (Tell Fara%n), ibid., 169-77. 

The new issue of Perrin, Ten years Digging in Egypt (1881-91) is reviewed by WinvEMANN in 0.L.2Z., 
XXVUI, 214~15, 

PUBLICATION OF TEXTS. 

(a) From sites in Egypt, ete. 

Amapa, GAUTHIER, Quelques corrections & ma publication du temple df’ Amada, in Ana. Serv., XXIV, 6-9, 
notably the stela of Amenophis IT. 

Epre. Bisson DE LA Roqvn, Complément de la stéle d@’ Amenemhat fils de Pathenf, in Bull. Inst. Frang., 
XXV, 47-8, stela of the time of Shabako published in 1921, now nearly complete, enabling most of a curious 
dedication to be read. 

Turses. Davies, The Tomb of Tetaky at Thebes (no. 15), in Journal, x1, 10-18, of the rare period of 
the beginning of Dyn, XVIII, hand-facsimile of the surviving scenes and inscriptions. Davies, The Tomb 
of Puyeinré¢ at Thebes, is reviewed by WRuszinskI in 0.L.2Z, XXviI, 215-21, A very difficult and frag- 
mentary text of particular interest is edited from a new collation and translated by Garpiner, The 
Autobiography of Rekhmeré, in Zeits, f. dg. Spr., uX, 62-76. 

Mér. BirackMan, The Rock Tombs of Meir, 1-111, is reviewed by Wresztnsgi in O.L.Z., XXVUI, 215-21. 

Derwan-TOnan. LeFevre has completed his great publication (in three volumes) of the tomb of 
Petosiris by the issue of the descriptive text, containing a study of the owner and his family, the archi- 
tecture, art, literary features and date of the tomb, and a revised translation of the prodigious series of 
inscriptions which it contains. Le tombeau de Petosiris, 1** Partie, Description. 

TeLt EL-Maskadqas. Trilingual decree celebrating the great victory of Raphia in year 6 of Ptolemy 
Philopator over Antiochus III of Syria: a fragmentary and faulty text combined with the duplicate 
fragment from Memphis gives the greater part of the demotic and small portions of the Greek and hiero- 
glyphic. The circumstances of the decree are recited at great length without adding materially to the 
known facts; the decree confers honours and establishes festivals to commemorate the king and his 
sister-queen. GautuiEr and Sortas, Un deécret trilingue en Vhonneur de Ptolémée LV, an excellent edition ; 
ef. a notice of the decree by Sortas in Comptes Rendus, 1924, 199. 


(b) From museums, ete. 


Cairo, Edition of the Dream stela of the Ethiopian King Tenutamen. AxpErssox-AKwar, Lu stile 
du songe, in Sphing, xx1, 43-134; reviewed by ANTHES in 0.L.Z,, xxvitI, 463-4, 

Munica. Inscriptions of two sculptured groups of Dyn. XVIII~XIX in the Glyptothek, hitherto 
misunderstood. One is from Thebes, the other from Memphis, the latter representing persons who reappear 
on a stela at Florence worshipping Apis, probably as childless and hoping for progeny. SpregELBERG 
Aegyptologische Mitteilungen (Bavarian Academy Sitzb., 1925), 11-24. 

Berwin, The second volume of the inscriptions has been completed by the issue of a very thick 
instalment by RospgeR with indices to both volumes. These contain all except the purely religious 
inscriptions down to the end of Dyn. XXIV. The later inscriptions are reserved for a third volume. 
Aegyptische Inschriften aus den Stadtlichen Museen zu Berlin. vit Heft. 
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BRussELs, Fragment of a fine basalt uaos of Apries, from the Amberst Collection, and evidently 
belonging to Sais, dedicated to the rare god Twawa son of Neith, with interesting mythological representa- 
tions including the “children of the king of Lower Egypt” as figured in the Pyrainid Texts. Capart, (2 
fraginent de Naos Suite (Mémoires of the Brussels Academy, in-8°, 2™¢ Sér., T. Xx). 

Lonpon. Fifty more plates of stelae, etc. of Dyn. XVIII, mostly from Thebes. Hatt, [leroq/yphic 
Texts from Egyptian Stelae, ete., in the British Museum, Part vu. 

The interesting text of the Lansing Papyrus of which a facsimile was given by BupGE in his Hieratic 
Texts in 1923 has been edited for the first time by Erman and Lance. The MS dates from the end of 
Dyn. XX and consists of seven letters of warning and advice from a master to his pupil, and three of 
thanks and praise from the pupil to the master. The latter was a high official who evidently had one or 
more clerks in training in his office, and it is suggested that this collection was written out as a final 
exercise of skill on leaving the school and preserved by the pupil as a witness to the education he had 
received. The beginning of a business report to the master from another person is partly preserved on 
the same sheet, having been written there earlier. Papyrus Lansing, eine aeyyptische Nchulhandschrift der 
20 Dynastie (Meddelelser of the Royal Danish NScientitic Society, X, no. 3). 


(ec) Miscellaneous. , 

SETHE finishes his edition of certain funerary spells in the Book of the Dead with the eighth spell 
(cap. 108 and 111 with 149d) used by Seth against the great snake on the mountain of Bakhu which 
threatens the bark of Ré¢, Die Spruche fur das Kennen der Seeleu der heiligen Orte, in Zettschr. f. 0g. Spr., 
Lix, 73-99. The complete memoir is also issued separately. 

Group of man and wife in black stone on alabaster base with long inscriptions of titles, etc. in Helio- 
polis, Gauruter, Cn groupe Ptolémaique d’ Héliopolis, in Rec. Egyptologique, N.S., 1, 1-12. 

A stela of year 22 of Osorkon II interesting for the style of sculpture ; the original has yone to America. 
Maruccui, Di una stela egizia dedicata in occusione del Giubileo del Furaone Usorkon IL, in Rendiconti d. 
Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, 1, 77-88. 


(d) Demotic. 


Sortas, Papyrus démotiques de Lille, is reviewed by JuNKER, Wiener Zeits. f. d. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, XXXI, 324. 


HIstory. 


THe Campripce ANCIENT History, vol. I, is reviewed by LUCKENBILL in American Journal of Sem. 
Lang., Xul, 66-70, Sir Wallis BupcE has written a small history Egypt in the series of the Home Uni- 
versity Library. The History of the Pharaohs, by WriGAuL, vol. 1, The first eleven Dynasties, has been 
published. 

Jéquigr’s Histoire de la civilisation égyptienne is reviewed by PrePER in O.L.Z,, XAVIII, 223-9, with 
remarks on the Turin papyrus of kings. 

PETRIE collects, classifies and discusses the abundant titles found on monuments of all periods: The 
Palace Titles in Ancient Eyypt, 1924, 109-22; The Royal Officials, op. cit., 1925, 11-18; and Justice and 
Revenue, ibid., 45-54. 

In an elaborate argument founded on style and chronology, and in some instances from the circum. 
stances of finding, Curistian endeayours to show that the “ prehistoric” cemeteries of Egypt and the 
other “predynastic” remains should be placed between Dyn. VI and XII, a time when Asiatics and 
Libyans poured into the defenceless country. Untersuchungen zur Paldoethnologie des Orients (Mitteil. d. 
Anthropol, Ges. in Wien, iv, 183-230). 

The great palette found by QvIsELL at Hieraconpolis represents Narmer, who is probably Menes 
himself, not triumphing over “6000 enemies” but preparing to give the coup de gréce to the king of Buto 
whereby the “ Northland became his captive.” It commemorates in fact the great historic union of the 
Two Countries. RanKE, Hine Bemerkung zur Narmer Palette (Studia Orientalia, Commentationes in honorem 
Knut Tallqvist, 1, 167-75). 

Titles of Queen Iput of Dyn. YI on bronze vessels found by Firth at Sakkarah and discussion of the 
entire series of titles of queens of the Old Empire. Gaututer, La tituluture des reines des dynasties 
memphites, in Aan. Serv. Ant., XXIV, 198-209. New forms of titles of Amenemmes IV and of Ramesses IIT 
Ip., A propos de certains monuments décrits dans le dernier rapport de M. Pillet, ibid., 196-7. , 
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PETRIE takes (1) names from dated monuments of Dyn. XII, (2) names associated with Wah-ka names, 
(3) Miss Mcrrays collection of Old Kingdom names, comparing them in order to ascertain how far the 
Wah-ka series (so conspicuous in the great tomb at Kau) is distinctive. The Historical value of Egyptian 
Vames in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 76-83. 

According to Bonser, Zur Baugeschichte des Mentuhoteptempels, in Zeitschr. f. ug. Spr., LX, 40-5, the 
funerary temple of Menthotp at Dér el-Bahri, which Borcaarpr considered to have been built for two 
kings Menthotp III and IV, was for the former king alone, the tomb in the’ cliff and the pyramid with its 
tomb beneath being intended respectively as grave and cenotaph for ceremonial reasons, 

ANTHES studies the titles of nomarchs of the Middle Kingdom, and places the important Neheri I of 
the Hare-nome in the time when Asytit had fallen to the Thebans and the Hare-nome was the southern 
bulwark of the Heracleopolitan kings, not many decades before Dyn. XII. Die zeitliche Ansetzung ues 
Pursten Nhij [vom Husengan in Leitschr. f. ug. Spr.sgL1X, 100-8. 

Lez thinks he can find a verbal reference to the assassination of Amenemmes I in Sinuhe. .Amer. 
Journ. of Sem. Lung., Xu, 192-3. 

WotFF proves that Amenhotp was viceroy of Nubia under Tuthmosis IV. Zeitschr. pf. dig. Spr., Lx, 
157-8. The word atea is very frequent in the reign of Amenophis III and some of the ideas of 
Akhenaten’s Hymn to the Aten are found in the Cairo hymn to Amin which must have been written 
in the reign of Amenophis III. On the other hand the worship of the radiant sun-disk and in art the 
scenes of royal family life are not traceable before the reign of Akhenaten. There is no evidence that Aten 
was intended to be adopted as a universal god acceptable to all nations under the empire. Vorldufer der 
Reformation Echnaton’s in Zeitschr. J. ug. Spr., LX, 109-19. Weicau., Echnuton, Konig von Agypten, und 
seine Zect, is reviewed by Wo F in 0.L.Z., xxvil, 600-3. 

Newserry, d duplicate tect of Horemheb’s coronation inscription, in Ancient Egypt, 1925, 4, points out 
the equivalence of a fragment in Perrin, Memphis, 1, Pl. VI. 

Davies endeavours to follow the history of the Audience-window and its changes of form in the 
sculptures and paintings of Dyn. XVIII; the king is first represented as presiding at public functions in 
the person of Hatshepsut ; from Amenophis II such scenes are usual. The Place of Audience in the Puluce 
in Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., LX, 50-6. 

A slab of fine Memphite workmanship from the tomb of a priest Sai depicts a funeral cortége in which 
a general holds a place apart in front of the viziers: this can be none other than Haremheb before his 
elevation to the throne, dating the sculpture to the reign of Tutfankhamiin. SpreceLBERa, Die Datierung 
des Berliner “ Trauerreliefs,” in Zeitschr. 7. ug. Spr., LX, 56-8. 

LereBvre, Monuments relutifs a¢ Amon de Karnak, in Ann. Serv. Ant. Xxiv, 133-15, publishes a 
statuette of Reme, High Priest of Amiin in the time of Menephtahb, states that he is identical with the 
High Priest Roy, hitherto treated as a different person, and illustrates some passages in the inscriptions 
from published and unpublished texts of other High Priests of Amin; Si-Aman called Mersu must be 
struck out of the list of High Priests of Amin ; edits a fragmentary granite stela of Amenophis IT restored 
by Sety I, found by Pitter against west tower of Pylon VIII 

Pret, A possible year date of king Ramesses VIL, in Journal, xt, 72-5, gives from papyri at Turin 
probable dates to year 7 of this king for whom no dates had previously been identified, with an addendum 
on the regnal dates by Garpiner. In a long article he analyses all the known docuinents concerning the 
Theban tomb robberies, dividing them into seven groups chiefly according to the particular robberies to 
which they refer. All are dated in the reign of Ramesses IX or in the epoch of “ Repeating of Births” 
whatever that may mean. Fresh light on the tomb robberies of the Twentieth Dynasty at Thebes, some new 
pupyri in London and Turin, in Journal, xt, 37-55. 

GrirritH sketches the history of Nubia from the end of the New Kingdom to the fall of paganism in 
the sixth century 4.D., remarking on the great monumental gap in Lower Nubia of a thousand years 
before the Meroitic period, and the incoming of Blemmyes and Nubians in the third century A.D. Oxford 
Excavations in Nubia in Liverpool Annals, x1, 115-25. 

Cleopatra in choosing death by snakebite, far from seeking an easy death, adopted one suitable to an 
Egyptian queen. SpieGELBERG, degyptologische Mitteilungen (in Sitzb. Bayer, Ak., 1925), 3-6, 

Prince Omar Toussoun’s extensive Mémoire sur les finances de l' Egypte depuis les Pharaons Jusqwa nos 
jours (Mémoires de (Inst. d Egypte, T. vi, also Mém. de la Soc. arch, dA lecandrie, T. 11) 


a Z becomes important 
only with the Moslem period when the evidence of Arabic authors flows freely. 
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Capart has published a fine quarto volume, Thebes, la gloire dun grand passé, illustrated with 
interesting photographs from various sources. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Prince Omar Toussoun has written an elaborate work on the history of the Nile, its mouths, canals 
and inundations, from Egyptian classical and Arabic sources, with illustrations and maps fémoire sur 
P Histoire du Nil (Mém, de PIust. de ? Egypte, vut-x). Notes on traces of the Roman canal to Alexandria, 
and evidence of sinking and subsequent rising of the coast near Alexandria. Ancient Egypt, 1924, 96. 

CLépatT studies the ancient routes from Rafa to Pelusium in inscriptions, the Greek and Roman geo- 
graphers and the Arab authorities, also that from Pelusium to Alexandria. He considers Pelusium to have 
been a Greek foundation, and places Heracleopolis at Tennis. Votes svr (Isthme de Suez in Bull. Inst. 
Frane. @ Arch. Or, XXU, 135-89; and, continuing, studies the road to Arabia from Babylon, the Petra 
route, Pelusium to Ailah, Pelusium to Memphis, Memphis to Clysma, Pelusium to Clysma—all these by 
land—and three canals, (1) “the Canal of the Jifir” for irrigation from the Pelusiac branch to the edge 
of the Isthmus and eventually to Ostracine, (2) “the Canal of the Pharaohs” from high up on the Pelusiac 
branch through the Wadi Tumilat to the Red Sea following an ancient, prehistoric, branch of the Nile, 
(3) from the Nile through el-Gisr and Lake Timsah to join the last; CLépat argues against GARDINER’s 
identification of Pelusium with the Residence of Ramesses, op. c¢t., XXII, 27-84. 

In an addendum to his review of the Cambridye Ancient History, 1, BLacKMAN has a note on the town 
of Het-nswt in Middle Egypt. Journ. R. As, Soc., 1925, 506-7. 


Forticn RELATIONS. 


The Egyptians and the Aegean islanders were the navigators of the Mediterranean in early times, and 
much trade was done with the Phoenician coast; but the Phoenicians themselves were not navigators 
until the fall of Crete and the diminution of Egyptian power towards the end of the second millennium B.c. 
Koster, Schifffuhrt und Handelsverkehr des ostlichen Mittelmeeres im 3 u. 2 Jukrtausend v. Chr. (Bethefte 
zum Alten Orient, 1), with good illustrations. Kosrer’s larger work, Das antike Seewesen, is reviewed by 
ScHArer in 0.2.Z., xxvii, 447-51. 

Perris, The Caucasian Atluntis and Egypt (Ancient Egypt, 1924, 123-4), suggests that there may be a 
prehistoric basis for the idea of an Atlantis in the Caucasian Isthmus according to the theory of FESSENDEN. 

The second part of WResziNskI, délus zur Altugyptischen Kulturyeschichte, is to contain photographs 
taken by the Berlin Academy expedition of 1912-13, which was sent to collect representations of foreign 
peoples on the Egyptian monuments, under the direction of the late Max Bercuarpt. These photographs 
of which there will be 167 in large oblong plates are to be interpreted by line drawings accompanying them. 
Six instalments have appeared as yet; the first two are reviewed by N. de G. Davies and F. P[ErRIE] in 
Aacient Egypt, 1925, 19-20, and by Pizrer in O.L.Z,, xxviii, 295-9, BoNNET reviews Part I in Zeits. d. D. 
Morg. Ges., UXXVIII, 64. 

Europe. 

In The Times, Oct. 16-17, 1924, Sur Arthur Evays describes his discovery of a road from Cnussus over 
the hills to a port on the south coast of Crete which seems to mark the way by which Egypt was reached 
and Egyptian wares were brought into Crete and Cretan wares into Egypt. 

Miss E, Price re-examines the pottery discovered at Naucratis and endeavours to identify the fabrics 
of the founding cities, describing and illustrating the wares; she remarks that present opinion places the 
foundation of Naucratis in the reign of Psammetichus I, the decorated pottery beginning certainly as 
early as the last quarter of the seventh ceutury B.c. Pottery of Nuukratis in Journal of the Hellenic 
Society, XLIV, 180-222. : 

Preper discusses scarabs found outside Egypt and concludes that most are local imitations of Egyptian 
scarabs, and in Greek lands are especially Naucratite. Die dgyptischen Scarabaen und thre Nachbild mrgen 
in den Mittelmeerenlandern in Zeitschr. 7. dg. Spr., UX, 45-50. 

Asia. 


Note by Micron on Connexion of Egypt and India from an Indian tradition recorded by Philostratus 
Man, xxiv, 160, cf. Rose, op. cit., xxv, 15. ; 


Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, by FRANKFORT, is reviewed by Hatt in The Antiqueries 
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Journal, v, 307-11, MEEK in Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang., Xt, 205-6, Pert in Journal, x, 338-9, PETRIE in 
Man, xxv, no. 4, and calls forth an article by AnpRAE, dite Tépferware des nahen Orients, in O.L.Z., 
XXVII, 697-701. 

Hoss. Louxranorr, Stile du Pharaon Seti I? trouvée a Tell-Nebi-Mendou en Syrie, in Ancient Egypt, 
1924, 101-8, discusses the figures and remains of inscription on the fragment. 

Hauray. Hrozyy has been excavating at Shékh Sa¢d where there is a deserted Moslem “Shékh” on 
an ancient site marked by the “Job Stone” of Ramesses II. Comptes Rendus, 1924, 267. 

Bysios. Amongst the objects of the Old and Middle Kingdoms found in 1922 beneath the pavement 
of the “Egyptian” temple was a large jar packed with hundreds of torques and pins, and some girdles, 
in bronze, together with a few others in silver; they were accompanied by Egyptian jewellery, beads 
and scarabs of Hyksos style. A torque and a pin of the same kind were found by Peraiz at Kahun and 
thus would belong to the later period of the Middle Kingdom. Huzert of the Musée de St. Germain 
publishes a sample of these objects and discusses them, tracing their ultimate provenance to the region 
of the Caucasus or perhaps Armenia. De quelques objets de bronze trourés @ Byblos in Syria, vi, 16-29. 

Moxter reports the exploration of four more tombs vi-Ix in the royal necropolis, all rudely quarried 
and all plundered. vir contained a rude sarcophagus, 1x two fragments of vases with cartouches of a 
“prince of Gebal Ab-shemu” [apparently to be read together as name with title]; these he places after 
Dyn. XII. Between 1-1v and the Crusaders’ Wall were earlier graves, one still containing hand-made 
pottery of a kind which had been found in a grave pierced by Tomb 1. Interesting [Dyn. XVIII] 
vases, etc. were found in other graves southward near the seashore. Les fouilles de Byblos en 1924 in 
Comptes Rendus, 1925, 25-33, cf. id., ‘bid. 1924, 295-6, Syria, v, 385, and Dussaup, Rapport sur Vactivité du 
Service des Antiqnités de Syrie pendant les premiers mois de 19.24, in Comptes Rendus, 1924, 207-8, who 
mentions the clearance of three grottoes by the soldier-guardian. 

The publication hy Dussaup of the Phoenician inscriptions from Byblos is reviewed in Anevent Egypt, 
1925, 24-5. Baver accepts Dcssaun’s dating while correcting the translation in several passages and 
eliminating the name of Hathor. Eine phinikische Inschrift aus dem 13 Jahrh. in O.L.Z., XXvitt, 129-40. 
DessatD gives the views of a number of scholars on the Ahiram inscription: the name of Hathor 
disappears and its place is taken by the word hoter, “sceptre.” Syria, v, 386-8. The same scholar 
announces the acquisition by the Louvre of a bust of Osorkon I (vaguely known since 1885) with a 
Phoenician dedication by Elibatal king of Gebal (cf. that of Abibafal on the figure of Sheshonk I in last 
year’s Bibliography). Comptes Rendus, 1925, 39-40. 

In Tomb 1 with the name of Amenemmes III was a plate of gold rolled over and impressed inside and 
out with a design, weighing nine grammes, apparently a gold site-weight certified by the monetary stamp, 
as a standard long before coinage for circulating in trade was invented. We1tt, La kite Por de Byblos, in 
Rev. Egyptol., N.S., 11, 21-37. 

An interesting example of Abu changing to Ap as the Egyptian name of Byblos is quoted by SETHE 
from the Middle Kingdom. Zeitschr. f. ug. Spr., LIX, 156-7. The name of Byblos in its unique Biblical 
occurrence in Ezekiel is vocalised Gebal ; this is an error of the Massoretes: Eusebius declares that in his day 
the Hebrew text gave Gobel and earlier it must have been pronounced Gubel. R. D[cssavp], Syria, v, 388. 

The address given by the Chairman (Dr. H. R. Hatt) at the Annual Meeting of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund was ou the subject of the discoveries at Beth Shan and Byblos. Quarterly Statement, 1925, 116-19. 

Stpoy. Among numerous finds in the great necropolis of Kafr Garra on the east of the city, vases of 
blue glaze and alabaster imported from Egypt occur with bronze implements and Babylonian cylinders. 
VIROLLEAUD, Comptes Rendus, 1924, 281. 

Samarra. REISNER’s memoir on the Harvard Excavations at Sumaria, 1908-10, is reviewed by SMITH 
in Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang., XL1, 64-5. In the palace was found an alabaster vessel with the cartouche 
of Osorkon IT. 

The work at Beisan is to be continued for Philadelphia by Rows and Firzceratp; FisHer is to 
commence work for Chicago at the interesting site of Megiddo; and there is a possibility of work for the 
British School at Dor. Br. Sch. of Arch. in Jerus., Bull. no. 7, 102. 

Semitica. The term Semitic should be confined to linguistics whereas modern scholars have persisted 
in talking of Semitic peoples and Semitic religion. RicHarDsunx, The Semites, in Amer. Journ. of Sem. 
Lang., Xut, 1-10. 

In a long paper, Der semitische Triliterismus und die africanische Sprachforschung (Wiener Zetts. f. d. 
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Kunde des Morgenl., XXX, 219-36, 249-77, xxx, 1-30), Drexer takes his illustrations largely from 
Assyrian, Egyptian and Haussa. 

A new reading of a word in the Sinai inscriptions is suggested by StRUVE in Journal, x, 335 ; GRIMME, 
Althebraische Inschriften rom Sinai, and Voiter, Die althebratschen Inschriften vom Sinai, are reviewed by 
GRESSMANN in 0.Z.Z., XXvVul, 309-17. 

The “ Book of the Sycamore and Date-palm” named on a tablet from the archives of Tell el-‘Amarnah, 
may represent the Assyrian fable of “The Date-palm and the Tamarisk.” Opitz in Zettsehr. f. Assyriologie, 
XXXVI, 80-1. 

Hirrires, erc. Translations of selected documents, historical, treaties, royal ordinances, letters, laws, 
business documents, all of high interest and several touching on the history of Egypt. FRrepricn, dus 
dem hethitischen Schrifttum, 1 Heft (Der Alte Orient, 24. 3). 

Some passages in the correspondence between the Hittite king and the widow of Tut“ankhamiin are 
commented on by GbrzE, Zum Brivefirechsel prischen Suppiluliuma und der Witwe des Biphururias, in 
O.L.Z., XXVM, 581-2. Frrepricu, Zu den keilsehriftlichen ugyptischen Wortern aus Boyhazkor, in O.L.Z., 
XXxvuI, 704-7, identifies nib awa =ab tuu? in Egyptian royal titles and suggests that the cuneiform texts from 
Egypt might be examined for traces of Egyptian idiom. 

Philologicul Method in the Identification of Anatolian Place-names by ALBRIGHT in Journal, xt, 19-22, 
is a defence of GarstAanw’s identifications as against Sidney SairH’s criticisms ; and Avzzvwudaa und other 
Hittite States, by Mayer and GarstanG .7bid., 23-35), deals especially with the countries named in Eyy ptian 
documents, upholding the theory that Kizzuwadna corresponded to Pontus. Mayer and GaArsTANG’s 
Index of Hittite Names, Section A, Geographical, and Goze, Aletnasien zur Hethiterzeit, eine geographische 
Untersuchung, are reviewed by Curistian in Wiener Zeits. f. d. Kunde des Morgenl., Xxxt, 320-2, and by 
Hatt in Journal, xt, 112-13. 

Earty Hesrew History, etc. The Hyksos invasion of Egypt was probably the extension of the 
Hittite Empire with the aid of Khabiri= Hebrews in the seventeenth century B.c., as indicated by the 
Boghaz-keui tablets. Preper, Zum Hyksos-Problem, in O.L.Z., XXVUt, 417-19. 

In Die Wanderungen der Hebriier im 3 und 2 Jahrtausend vc. Chr. (Der Alte Orient, 24. 2), JIRKU dis- 
tinguishes between Hebrews and Israelites, the former being a wandering warrior tribe (Gen. xiv) a large 
portion of which eventually united with Israel. In the third millennium s.c. the Khabiru were in south 
Babylonia, in the second under the rule of the Hittites. The CApiru of the Egyptian papyri were wanderers 
into Egypt, and remnants were still there in Dyn. XX after most had been absorbed in Israel. 

In Israel in Aegypten? (O.L.Z., XXVIII, 420-4) JENsEN divides the record into “sagas,” Moses-saga, 
Jacob-saga, etc. and points out type-features common to them and to the Babylonian legends. 

Optrz reads the cuneiform name of the Syrians as Hurri ‘Horites) not Harri. Zeits. 7. Ass., XZXVI, 81. 

Larer History. Gapp, The Fall of Nineveh, is the subject of a loug review by Lewy, who in his 
Forschungen zur Alten Geschichte Vorderasiens (Mitt. d. Vorder-As. Ges. 1924, 2), 68-90, re-translates the 
tablet and has many remarks on the relations of Egypt with Asia. 

Sidney Sata in Bubylonian Historical Texts relating to the Capture und Downfull of Bubylon from 
his new “Esarhaddon Chronicle” and the “ Babylonian Chronicle” shows that Esarhaddon fought three 
campaigns against Egypt: in 675 he marched against Egypt but was driven back by a great storm 
(apparently this is the disaster connected with Sennacherib in II Kings and Herodotus); he recommenced 
operations in 674 and captured some important frontier city, perhaps Pelusium, and he conquered Egypt 
in 671; reviewed by Dcssatp in Syria, v, 257-8, and PEEt in Journal, x1, 117, who states concisely the 
results for Egyptian history. . 

The Amorites were not western Semites between the Euphrates and Jordan but Mitannians of Subaru 
on both sides of the Tigris. Sarcr, Who were the Amorites? in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 72-5. 

SALAMAN, depending largely on the evidence of the Egyptian monuments for the characteristics of the 
Philistines, considers that they survive in the “ pseudo-Gentile” type of Jew as opposed to the Armenoid- 
Teutonic- Hittite Jewish type so well known over the world. A majority of the young Palestinian Jews 
with their pseudo-Gentile faces and tall vigorous physique are a re-creation of the old Philistine type 
derived from the ancient admixture of Aegean or Philistine blood. What hus become of the Philistines? 
A biologists point of view in PLELF. Qu. St., 1925, 37-45, 68-79. 

ENGELBACH, The Egyptian name of. Joseph (Journal, x, 204-6), in view of the Massoretic and Septuagint 
vocalisation suggests that Zapbnath is a metathesis for zathnaph, “who is called” in Egyptian, and that 
the name is Paaneah alone, meaning “The Life” or ‘The Living.” 
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Eran has found a foreign word in Pap. Lansing for “skipping” kids which can he identified with a 
unique Hebrew word in the Song of Solomon. Hebrudsch v'23 “springen” in O.L.Z., xxv, 5. His dis- 
covery of an Egyptian source for Proverbs (Hine «gyptische Quelle der Spriiche Salomos) is reviewed by 
Lone in 0.2.Z,, xxvim, 72-3, and is dealt with by Grote, Werteres zu Amen-em-ope und Proverbien, 
ibid., 57-62, with several suggestions for correcting the Hebrew text, and GressMayn, Die neugefundene 
Lehre des Amen-em-ope und dre vorexrilische Spruchdichtuny Israels (Zeits. f. Alt-Test. Wiss., 1924, 272-96) ; 
amongst other things GRESSMANN points out that in the expression ‘these thirty,” though the number 
appears to be borrowed from the thirty chapters of the Egyptian book, it correspond» well to the short 
sections of the third collection of Proverbs (Prov. xxii. 17-xxiv. 22), each of which consists of from one to 
four verses of our Bible. 

Various. EISLER suggests that Brkt-e7, a shipowner in the Report of Unamin, may be the same name 
as Barakhel in the Jewish Testamentum Naphtali which would refer to the middle of the second cent. B.c. ; 
if so, it would show the continuous existence of a firm for about seven ceuturies. Burukhel Sohn & Cie, 
Rhederetgesellschaft in Tunis in Zeits. d. D. Morgent, Ges., LXXvu, 61-3. 

BéNEDITE compares the pit for lowering the sarcophagus found in some Egyptian tombs in addition to 
the entrance for the nummy with a Davidie tomb having two pits found by Went at Jerusalem. Comptes 
Rendus, 1924, 229. 

Boxyet looks to Syria for the source of the “Tell el-Yahudiyeh” pots as against JuNKER's theory of 
their Nubian origin. The vessels were imported not as pottery but for the sake of their contents. Zur 
Herkunft der sogenannten Tell el-Juhudiye- Vasen in Zeitsehr. f. ag. Spr., L18, 119-30. 

Sacssey discusses the types of pottery attributed by various authorities recently to the Philistines, 
and finds that none agree in age with their arrival and occupation of Palestine; the Philistines were a 
warrior tribe without distinctive arts. Lo Céramique Philistine in Syria, v, 169-85. 

ALBRIGHT writes on The Evolution of the West-Semitic dirinity ©An-CAnat-C Atta; for Anat much of the 
evidence is Egyptian. Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang., X11, 73-101, also Further Obsercutions on the nume CAnat- 
CAttah, ibid., 283-5. 

Aimé-Giroy publishes a Phoenician inscription on a statuette of Tmnuthes (Imhotep) suggesting that 
he was identified with Eshinun; the diadem of Berenice, the deified daughter of Euergetes I, was adopted 
for Hathor of Byblos, and in Egypt for a new form of Isis which afterwards spread widely with Isiac 
worship. Glanures de Mythologie syro-égypticnne in Bull. Inst. Frany., xxi, 1-25. The same scholar 
discusses and restores a limestone stela with a representation of Astarte from a mosque in Cairo, probably 
made in Syria (Byblos ?) about the time of Alexander and dedicated 11 Memphis, and illustrates the monu- 
ments of this little-known goddess. Un ex-vuto d Astarté, op. cit., XXV, 191-211, see the inportant review 
by R. D[tssaup] in Syri, v1, 97-8. 

Africa. 

Die Agypter und thre Uibysehen Nachbarn, a lecture by the late Georg MoLLer, printed with illustra- 
tions in Zeets. d. D. Morgent. Ges., LXXVIII, 36-60, utilises the evidence of dress, colour, proper names and 
texts to construct a connected account of Libyan tribes from the earliest monumental times in Egypt, 
following their characteristics down to the present day and as far west as the stone-age Guanches in the 
Canary Islands a few centuries ago. The earliest Libyans known to Egypt were the Tehnu who resembled 
the Egyptians in many ways; the Temhu appeared in the Sixth Dynasty, and Rebu, Mashwash, etc., in 
the New Kingdom. 

Contr Rosstni writes a learned article on the names in Ethiopia and the Egyptian Sudan preserved in 
classical authors. Comenti e notizie di yeografi classici sovra il Sudan Egiziano e? Etiopia in Aegyptus, VI, 
1-26; Brasvrtr lays weight on the increasingly negroid character of the Egyptians in modern times, a 
tendency which began probably as far back as the Ptolemaic period. Ligiziani ed Etiopici, ibid., 27-35; 
Farry has begun a study of the “barbarian lands of the South” on ancient Egyptian monuments, Cov- 
tributo alla geografia dei “ puese barbari meridionali” dell antico Lgitto, ibid., 39-53. 

DaREssy quotes a remark of SCHWEINFURTH on the Galla type of face in the black sphinxes of Tanis. 
Ancient Egypt, 1925, 32. 
een erica oo soe ws a Gar ee aes ( Victoria vf nstitute Transactions, May 1925), 

F : ence spread widely in Asia and Africa. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

The training of an Egyptian scribe is the subject of an interesting article by Dawson, Edueation in 
Aneient Egypt (Science Progress, 1925, 109-19), illustrated especially from Ramesside papyri, but following 

the subject down to Coptic times. Retcu has published Al grammutival erercise of un Egyptian Schoolboy 
(Journal, x, 285-8), [“what I (thou, he, etv.) said” and [“what was said to me (thee, him, ete.)”] in 
demotic. 

Eruan, Avrzer Abviss der uyyptischin Grammatik, is reviewed by SPreGELBERG in O.£.Z., XXVIIL, 213-14. 
Fraulemn BEHNK’s dissertation, Granmatik der Terte aus El Amarva, a grammar of the hieroglyphic texts 
of the tombs, ete. (not published), is reviewed by ERMAN in dbid., 293-5. 

Serag, Die Vokulisution des Agyptischen, is reviewed by Garviner in Journal, xi, 123-4. Farmna 
analyses a portion of it and suggests that Babylonian transcriptions are insufficient to prove that in the 
New Kingdom 4 corresponded to Coptic 6, since Babyloman writing cannot render 6 distinctly. Le rocult 
del untico egiziano in Aegyptus, V, 318-25, 

The study of demotic, until recently viewed with suspicion, has now reached an advanced stage when 
Palaeography, Grammar, Dictionary, Naime-book and Handbook to the documents are urgently demanded. 
SPIEGELBERG takes the opportunity to point out the yreat gains to the study of Egyptian philology, 
religion, manners and law which may be expected to eusue when these demands are satisfied. He has a 
grammar on the point of publication and he has full collections for Palaeography, Dictionary and Name- 
book. Der gegenuurtige Stand und die nuchsten Aufguben der demotischen Forschung in Zettschr. f. ag. Spr, 
LIX, 181-40. Needless tu say, SPIEGELBERG’s Denwtische Grainmutik which has now appeared (published 
seventy years after its only forerunner, the Grammuire Démotigue of HerxricH Brvescy) is admirably up 
to date, with rules and plentiful illustration from each of the three main periods of demotic ; a review of 
it by SETHE is in Deutsche Leteruturzectung, 1925, 1316-19. 

ErMAN reports progress on the Berlin Worterbuch in Sitzb. of Berlin Academy, 1925, LX-LXI; in a 
special article he announces that the complete vocabulary will appear in 1925-6 in four lithographed parts, 
each accompanied by a corresponding sectiun in type to contain references and German index ; this publi- 
cation will be followed by supplements with fuller treatment of certain words and textual quotations of 
passages on which meanings are founded. Dus Worterbuch der ugyptischen Sprache in O.L.Z., XXVU, 553-4. 

Origin of the auxiliary of the perfect in Coptic: the name Nehemesoh in Aramaic writing : Westcar 
8,17: the name of the Fayytm. Sorras, Votes de philologte cyyptienne, in Ree. Egyptol., N.S., 0, 
13-20. 

Ingenious explanation of the form x-2-4 as ni)-?)n(w)k “belongs to me.” TIL, Zeitsehe. fo ug. Spr., 
LIx, 157. 

SPIEGELBERG points out ancient words for “spinning” and “thread” which survive in Coptic. 
gice (S): ores (By “spinnen” in O.£.2., XXVU, 568--70 5 interprets Restéw as meaning necropolis,” giving 
evidence for its vocalised pronunciation, recognises the Coptic derivation of dd mdw, and discusses the 
origin of the final mtaps, Zeltsch. 7 ug. Spr., LIX, 159-61; and of Die neuayyptische Prupositivn m-dr 
“wegen,” ib. LX, 59-61; and Greek use of translations of Egyptian names, Aegyptologische Mitteilungen 
(Sitzb. Buyer. Ak, 1925), 6-8. 

Miss Murray offers a new and ingenious translation of a difficult passage in the stela of Sen-irtt 
(Louvre, C. 14). The Stelu of the Artist in Ancteat Eyypt, 1925, 33-5. 

GaRDINER, a new interpretation of Westear vit, 5-8. The seeret chambers of the sanctuary of Thoth in 
Journal, XL, 2-9. 

JUNKER reviews Borser, Trunscription und Ubersetzung des Papyrus Insinger, in O.L.Z., 1925, 
371-5, 

KEES points out a special use in early texts of the absolute pronoun and of the negative-verb dm. 
Grammatische Kleinigkerten in Zettschs. f. dg. Spr., LX, 84-6, 

Ranke collects personal names derived from animals, excluding however those in which the animal 
seems to represent a deity and the animal name to be an abbreviation. Tiernamen als Personennaamen bet 
den Ayyptern, op. cit., LX, 76-83. 

A valuable Chrestomathy of texts of the Middle Kingdom by Serax has appeared, consisting of solid 
extracts or complete texts in hieroglyphic with variants, all in clear autograph, 


Aegyptische Lesestucke 
zum Gebrauch im Akademischen Caterricht, Texte des Mittleren Reiches. 
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PALAEOGRAPHY, 

JexseEy’s history of writing (Geschichte der Schrift) shows well the progress that has been made and 
the expansion of the field of research since Isaac TarLor’s Alphabet was written, The Sinai inscriptions 
of Perriz and GarDINER naturally hold an important place in the new work, and Meroitic has its own 
corner. 

Sorras and Drioton, Introduction d Vétude des hi¢roglyphes, is reviewed by Farina in Rivista degli 
Studi Orientali, x, 322-7, by PEET in Journal, x1, 122, and by RoEpER in 0.2.2, XXVIII, 588-90, 

Deévacn, Lidge des papyrus égyptiens hiratiques d’upres les gruphies de certuins mots, de lu XII* dynastie 
ala fin de la XVIII« dynastie (dedicated to ERMAN, autographed): the spellings of selected words show 
clear and concordant divisions according tu age, and confirm the evidence of the forms of the hieratic 
signs, making it possible to arrange the principal papyri in a definite chronological order. It is to be noted 
that the Prisse papyrus now falls to the end of Dyn. XII or the beginning of XIII and is later than the 
Berlin literary papyri. Reviewed by PEEt in Journal, x1, 119-20. 

According to Montet the sign of life is a tie worn round the neck or head or loins and named 
m-nk+t, whence the phonetic value ¢./ and its use for the word “live.” Lu Croix unsée des anciens 
Egyptiens in Rev. Archéol., v sér., XX1, 101-14. 

Paton has produced a special work containing illustrations of, references for and opinions on the 
hieroglyphs which represent mammalia, arranged sign by sign. Muterials for a sign list of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs, “ E,” Animals of Ancient Egypt. 

ENGELBACH, Votes on the Fish of Mendes, in Ann. Serv. Ant., XXIV, 161-8 suggests identification with 
the shilba (ancient name not known) ; the b¢t-fish may be the same, while the A-fish is the Vormyrus. 


RELIGION. 

Hopryer has published the fourth volume of his Fontes Historiue Religionis Aegyptiacae, from Eusebius 
to Procopius. 

SPELEER’s Les textes des pyramides égyptiennes is the basis of an article by Dawson, The oldest religious 
book in the world, in Asiatic Review, 1924, 663-8. The work is reviewed by Miss Murray in Ancient 
Eyypt, 1925, 23 and by AnTHEs in O.Z.Z., Xxvu, 590-3. 

ANDERSSON-AKMAR suggests that “pure” is the basal idea of atr “yod.” L’étre pur: celui qui est pur. 
Notwe du mot neter, in Sphins, xx, 1-5. 

Lewis’ article on The Mother worship in Egypt is commented on in Anctent Egypt, 1924, 95, and by 
PEET in Journal, x, 339-40. 

Rvscu has written an important study of the composition of the Ennead of Heliopolis and the rise of 
Osiris. The priests of On at a very early period adopted Shu and Tefnut of Leontopolis as children of 
their local sun-god Atum, and thereafter, in or before Dyn. V by identifying Atum with Ré¢ converted 
him into a cosmic god for all Egypt. Atum was son of Nut the sky-goddess and probably of Geb the 
earth-god ; but now the supreme Atum had to be the original god and Nut and Geb were placed lower 
down in the genealogy, next after the children of Atum ; finally Osiris, Isis, Seth and Nephthys, the 
children of Geb and Nut in the separate Busirite system, were joined to the Heliopolitan series, completing 
the Ennead of Heliopolis, the model on which the other local cosmogonies of Egypt were thenceforth built. 
The surviving monuments do not mention Osiris before Dyn. V, though so abundantly from that time 
onwards as god of the dead and of the rising Nile. Osiris seems to have been identified rather than 
identical with CAnzeti ; Ruscu traces causes for the relationships and hostile or friendly attitudes of the 
numerous deities of the Osiris group. Die Stellung des Osiris im theologischen System von Heliopolis (Der 
Alte Orient, 24, 1). 

Further, in Ein Osirisritual in den Pyramidentexten (Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., LX, 16-39), RuscH points out 
that the adoption of Osiris into the Heliopolitan pantheon, probably in Dyn. V, as a leading deity to 
represent the dead king, resulted in great additions to the funerary ritual which appear first in the earliest 
Pyramids of Dyn. VI and in the later ones hold the principal place on the west wall of the sarcophagus 
chamber. ‘The special ritual of Osiris can be to some extent reconstructed from scattered portions 
preserved in the Pyramid Texts: they can be classified in groups of Water-ritual (the drowning and its 
consequences), the Horus ritual, the ritual of the Eye, and the ritual of Geb and Nut. 

J EQUIER, Le Sekhem d Abydos, in Comptes Rendus, 1924, 268-75, considers it to be the symbol of the 
Jackal god Khentamenthes surviving after that god had become Osiris, 
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FaurKner, The God Setekh in the Pyramid Texis (Ancient Egypt, 1925, 5-10), illustrates the mixed 
beliefs attributing to him a favourable (good) and a hostile (evil) character. 

Ssorter, 4 possible lute representution of the god ‘Ash, in Journal, x1, 78-9, three-headed on a very 
late mummy-case in the Brighton Museum. 

NaVILLE looks upon Amin-worship as introduced by the pharaonic Egyptians to a country in which 
the Heliopolitan Ré¢-worship was indigenous ; reviewing the religious and dynastic history of Dyn. XVIIT 
he ascribes considerable influence to foreign queens and quecn-mothers ; the magnificence of the cult of 
Amiin for the king’s life on earth overshadowed the ancient cult of Ré¢, which however was supreme 
in the Tombs of the Kings. La récolution religieuse @ la fin de lu XVIII* dynustie égyptienne in Rev. 
Mhist. et de philos. religteuses, 1924, 297-313. 


In 1882 Wirpemany bought at Luxor a fragment of a Mithraic statuette, apparently from Kis in 


Upper Egypt. Die Mithrasdenkmaler von Memphis in Wiener Zeits. f. d. Kunde des Morgenl., XXX1, 
310-12. 

LEFEBVRE publishes a rude stela in the Cairo Museum representing the rider-god Heron, little earlier 
than the Cuptic paintings of military saints. Cn hus-relief du diew “Hpov in Ana. Sere, Ant. XXIV, 
89-90. 

Meuntgr, Isis et Osiris, truduction noucelle ucec avunt-propos, prolégoménes et notes, is reviewed by 
R. Dussaup, Syria, v1, 92. 

SPIEGELBERG writes on the putuckos or dwarf god, apparently a diminutive of Ptah. degyptoloyische 
Mitteilungen (Sitzb. Bayer. Akud., 1925), 8-11 ; “AdepyeBOgye=“ Hathor of Aphroditupolis” ; waou in the 
Gnomon=“the Feast”; the end, in the fourth century 4.D., of the sacred falcon (the Soul of Ré¢) 
worshipped on the Island of Philae. <Ayyptologische Beitruye in Archic fiir Pupyrusforschung, V1, 
183-9, 

Buackmay, Luxor aud its Temples, is reviewed by Pimper in 0.2.Z., xxvitt, 223-9, 

Fovcart has written an elaborate memoir on the festal visit of the User-hat bark of Amen-Ré€ to the 
west of Thebes from Karnak, apparently as a semi-funerary rite of the sun traversing the sky from east 
to west. Lu belle fete de la Vallée in Bull. Lust. Arch. Frane., xxiv, 1-148. 

The name of the sanctuary of Sebek at Mlahun is Re-Sehui, not Re-hent ; Sebek is associated with the 
city of Busiris, whence perhaps came the prominence of Osiris in the Fayytm at a later date. KEEs, Der 
Name des Suchos-Heiligtums von Mlahun, in Zeitschr, f. dg. Spr, WX, 154-6. 

In Zu den oyyptischen Mondsagen (Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., LX, 1-15) Kes brings together a quantity of 
mystic detail, hitherto little noticed, if at all, with which the myth of Thoth was embellished. 

The first Egyptian evidence of the belief in the Evil Eye was brought forward by SprecELBERG thirty 
years ago. He now brings the subject up to date: the evidence consists almost entirely in proper names, 
beginning about Dyn. XXVI but continuing into Coptic times. Possibly the behef came into Egypt 
(where it still survives) from Libya or from Nubia. Der bose Blick im ultugyptischen Glauben in Zeitschr. 
f. ag. Spr., Lix, 149-54. 

Balls of clay sealed and containing cloth, papyrus or human hair occur at various ancient periods. In 
modern Egypt tufts of hair are cut off aud dedicated to a shékh, enclosed in a clay ball. Miss W.S. Buack- 
MAN, An ancient Egyptian custom illustrated by a modern surcicul, in Man, XXV, 65-7. Trees are associated 
with Moslem Saints: the soul of the shékh is supposed to be in the tree, suggesting a connexion with 
Ancient Egyptian idea of the bud or soul in a tree. Ib., Sucred Trees in Modern Egypt, in Journal, x1, 
56-7. 

Roscuer’s usfiihrliches Lexicon der Grivehischen und Roméischen Mythologie, 
articles by Roeper, Usire (25 cols.), Utu (3 cols.). 

The following articles and reviews are to be found in O.L.Z.: XXVH, 
der Glieder des menschlichen Aorpers bet den Agyptern, finds that the lists of deified members fall into 
multiples of nine, connected with the Heliopolitan Ennead : the Ennead may indeed represent the com- 
ponent parts of the sun-god ; xxv11, 709-10 and xxv, 71, Hopryer, Fontes, 11, 1, reviewed by WIEDEMANN; 
XXVII, 16-17, Kees, Horus und Seth uls Gotterpaar, 2 Teil, reviewed by WiEpEMayy ; XXVIII, 71-2, 

rr ‘I é 7 > . . . . are 
Cae Oh Leal teh tu den eyyptischen pga alates by Kees (not approvingly) ; 
> conshymnus, points out that FRANK-KAMENETZEY had preceded him 


in showing that the Leyden hymn to Ammon was composed after the overthrow of the Aten-heresy ; 
XXVIII, 461-3, Reuscu, Die Stell nny des Osiris, reviewed by KEEs. 8 


Lief. 92-5, contains 


358-64, RANKE, Die Vergotterung 
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SCIENCE. 


Marro has written an article on the effect of the great monuments on the Egyptian mind. Voawmenti 
ed orientamento mentule nel? antico Egitto (Archivio Italiano di Psicologia, 1, 137-57). Egyptian Mummies, 
by Exrot S3uts and Dawsoy, is a popular introduction, ona large scale and very complete, to the history 
of embalming in Egypt ; reviewed by Haty in Jovraal, x1, 111-12, and by PEt in Licerpool Annals of 
Archaeology, X1, 1385-8. Dawson draws attention to a highly scientific description of a mummy by 
Dr, A. B. GRANVILLE in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society for 1823. A mummy of the 
Persian Period in Journal, x1, 76-7. THomas compares the artificially deformed head of a Mauybettu girl 
with the portrait of a daughter of Akhenaten. Defurimution of the Head in Ancient Egypt, 1925, 3. 

KveENTz shows that the dance of the ostrich is in the morning aud illustrates the subject from repre- 
sentations in the royal tormb at Tell el-‘Amarnah and the temple of Ramesses III at Medinet-Habti where 
ostriches are taking part in the general rejoicings. Lu danse des Autruches in Bull. Inst. Frany., XU, 
85-8. 

Dawson writes on the virtues of the Hoopve in Graeco-Egyptian and later medicine and magic. The 
Lore of the Hoopoe (Opupa Epops Z.; in The Ibis, 1925, 31-9. Hornxsrower adds sume comments to 
Dawson’s The Mouse in Egyptian and Later Medicine in Journal, xX, 334-5. 

GAILLARD has published a substantial memoir, Recherches sur les poissons représentés duns quelques 
Tombeune égyptiens deVAncien Empire (in Mémoires Inst. Frane., .1), working asa zuologist on photographs 
supplied by Moxter and with help from Loret and Kveyrz for the ancient and Arabic names. The large 
series figured in the fishing scenes of Ti Mera and another bas-relief are thus identified in most cases 
specifically and with much more authority and completeness than hitherto. The truthfulness of the 
Egyptian representations in the Old Kingdom, compared to the accurate figures in BUULENGER, Fishes of 
the Vile, is a subject of comment. The absence of certain species now common in the Nile and well 
known to the natives implies changes in the fauna such as are observable in other countries. 

Kermek, aided in his researches by the veteran botanist SCHWEINFURTH, has produced as the first of 
two volumes a valuable study of 44 species of plants figured or occurring in Ancient Egyptian remains, 
with discussion of their names and uses. They are dealt with in botanical order beginning with the 
Compositae (lettuce, Carthamus, Centaurea, Chrysanthemum) down to the Castor oil (Ricinus). He has 
identified the mandrake in the pictures. Die Gurtenpylunzen im Alten Agypten, 1 Ba. Ina special article 
he shows that Min and the corresponding figure of Ammon are commonly accompanied by a representation 
of a field of lettuces ; probably the milky juice of the lettuce was one reason for this association. Dée 
Pyplanze des Gottes Min in Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., L1x, 140-3. Elsewhere in a brief but important paper he 
records that ScHWEINFURTH observed in Tunis artificial bouquets of flowers, ete. made to be worn by the 
men in their turbans ; he illustrates the composition of Ancient Egyptian bouquets made up with fruits 
of Miniusops set in flowers of lotus or umbels of papyrus, ete., and finds three names employed for them. 
Egyptian Formal Bouquets in Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lung., Xu, 145-61. 

Scumipt, Drogen und Drogenkundel im Altertum, iv a useful book by a writer who has had practical 
experience of the drug trade, treating of drugs in antiquity for medical, technical, cosmetic and religious 
use, poisons and spices, sources and methods of procuring drugs, and the falsification of drugs, with 
references to the widely scattered articles in which further information can be obtained. 

EBBELL identifies an Egyptian word for the pain of teething in children ; recognises a section in the 
Ebers Papyrus which concerns chest complaints, identifies words for “ cough” and “asthma”; also a word 
for “diarrhea” ; and suggests that a foreign word Amk may be the Arabic humak, apparently a feverish 
complaint with spots on the skin. Die ugyptischen Krankheitsnamen in Zeitsehr. j. dg. Spr., Lx, 144-9. 

Hopryer in a learned and closely reasoned paper argues that all the evidence that Greek philosophers 
studied in Egyptian priestly schools is late and vague. Their admission to such schools is improbable in 
face of the hostility of Egypt to foreigners ; moreover the Egyptians had little to teach them. Orient und 
griechische Philosophie, Bethefte zum Alten Orient, Heft 4. 

Peet, The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, is reviewed by JuxKer in Wiener Zeits. f. d. Kunde des 
Morgenl., XXX1, 323-4, and by SrerHe in Juhresbericht d. Deutschen Mathematiker- Vereiniguag, XXXII, 
139-43. 

SELLERS, fi nice als in Lyyptian Music, publishes a double “vbve” in the Haskell collection and suggests 
that the Ancient Egyptians had a seven-tone system. Amer. Journ, of Sem. Lung. xt, 11-16. 
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LITERATURE. 


Erman, Die Literatur der d gupter, is reviewed by Bonner in Z. d. Deutschen Morgen!, (’es., LXXVII, 65-7. 

Brper, The Teachings of Amen-em-cpt, is reviewed by Navitie, Un truité égyptien de morale, in Rev. 
Arch., v. sér., XXI, 328, and by WIEDEMANN in O.Z.Z., XXviII, 300-1. 

Dawsoy contributes an article, Yew Literary works from Ancient Egypt, concerned expecially with the 
Lansing Papyrus, to dsivtie Reciew, 1925, 305-12. 

[PETRIE] reviews Scotrs Hermetica, 1, upholding his own dating in the Persian period for the ideas 
expressed as ayainst Scott's in the third century a.p. .lnevent Egypt, 1925, 55-7. 

Gravow collects the figurative expressions in Egyptian literature, classified and arranged so as to 
make at once a readable book and a book of reference. Die bi/dlichen Ausdrucke des Aegqyptischen. UEXA 
writes an interesting article classifying instances of rhetorical and poetical ornainent. Les ornements 
pottiques du lanyuge dans les monuments Littéruires des Egqyptiens aAnciens in Rev. Egypte, N.S., U1, 60-70. 


Law. 


GRIFFITH points out that whereas under the Old Kingdom the rights of numerous fv-priests in a single 
enduwment led to disputes and legal difficulties, in the Middle Kingdom to avoid these dangers it was 
usual to make a single fu-priest responsible in permanence. Tumb-endowment in Aacient Egypt in Zeitschr. 
f. ag. Spr, Lx, 83-4. 

SPIEGELBERG writes on the origin and nature of the formulae in the deimotic documents. They appear 
to be the phrases necessary to be pronounced by one of the parties in legal transactions and afterwards 
put on record in writing. dAegyptolugische Mitteilungen (Sitzb. Buyer. Akad., 1925), 25-35. 


ARCHAEULOGY. 


RAKE discusses the lion-hunt palette. He places it by its style in the pre-dynastie period, but owing 
to the presence upon it of writing-symbols, which were unknown in Upper Egypt at that time, attributes 
it to Lower Egypt, suggesting that it may have heen intended to commemorate an organised and successful 
attack hy the inhabitants on predatory lions. Alter und Hurkunft der agyptischen “ Lowenjugd-Pulette” 
(Sitzb. of the Heidelberg Academy, 1924-5). 

The first half of the text of Capart’s systematic work on Egyptian art is very weleome in its fully 
developed form with abundant references and index. L’art égyptien, études et histoire, tome 1, Introduction 
générale, Ancien et Moyen Empires. A preliminary issue of the bare text uf the whole work has been made 
in 1920, as Lecons sur Cart égyptien. 

WEIGALL has published a collection of some tive hundred photographs, arranged chronologically, 
illustrating asx far as possible some of the best work of each reign or period. Ancient Egyptian works 
of Art. 

In 1923 and 1924 JekqurerR published two magnificent collections of photographs completing his 
Larehitveture et la décorution dans lAnetenne Egypte: Les temples Rumessides et Saites, and Les temples 
ptolémaiques et romains. He has now written a Manuel Curchéologie éyyptienne, les eléments de Carchi- 
tecture (dedicated to M. NaviItir on his eightieth birthday). It deals with materials and methods of 
building, with walls, columns, etc., and with accessories such as shrines, statues and sphinxes ; and 
concludes with a bibliography and index of localities. 

Bissine draws attention to capitals of columns of the seventh or sixth century B.c. found in Cyprus, 
showing Egyptianising style of the type of the pillars of Nectanebo at Philae. Zevtschy. f. dg. Spr., Lx, 
158-9. 

Pitter explains the working of the lion-headed bolts with which doors of one leaf were closed : they 
occur in bronze and wood from Saite to Roman times ; temple doorways show that a cylindrical bolt =e 
usual in Dyn. XVIII, but the square form of the lion-bolt can be traced as fur back as Hatshepsut. 
Le verrou in Ana. Sere, Ant.. XXIv, 187-95. 

The late Georg MOLLER, an experienced craftsman in metal-work as well as an Egyptologist, at his 
death in 1921 had completed a memoir on the art of the metal-worker in Ancient Egypt; it is now 
published with many illustrations and describes the metals and ornamental stones employed, the technical 
processes used, and the origins and fashions of Egyptian jewellery and ornament. Die Metaltkunst der alten 
Agypter. The methods of the ancient jewellers are minutely investigated in Mrs. C. R, WILLIAMS’ fine 
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work on the collection of the New York Historical Society. In this the “ Menes circlet” from the Abbott 
collection is put into an appendix as a palpable forgery ; a Ramesside circlet for the head and the Cheops- 
signet of Saite age remaining as the choicest pieces of the collection. The Vew York Historical Society: 
Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities, nos. 1-160, Gold and Silver Jewelry and related objects. Reviewed by 
Hayter in The Antiquaries Journal, v, 304-5. 

Egyptian jewellery of the finest workmanship shows gold plated on silver or otherwise economised, 
proving the rarity of gold; a fine pectoral from Tell Moqdam is figured as an example. Vernrer, L’or chez 
les Anctens Eqyptiens, in Bull. Inst. Arch. Franc., XxV, 166-73. 

Bisstne, Persische Trinkgefusse aus Glas (Acta Orientalia, 111, 94-6), suggests that this rare kind of 
glass vessel may have been made by the Persians and not imported from Egypt. The “milletiore glass” 
of Dahshtir is really a variegated paste protected by a thin plate of felspar, a technique found also in the 
tomb of Tutfankhamin. 

At Karanis in the desert north-west of the Fayytim the Service des Antiquités obtained seventy pieces 
of plain Roman glass contained in ten decorated wooden boxes, apparently the stock-in-trade of a dealer 
of about 400 a.p, They are published and described by Warnwricut, fomen Gluss from Kom Washim, in 
Musée Egyption, 111, 64-97. 

Bisstne quotes early instances from Dyn. XVIII of horn-shaped cups of pottery ending in the head of 
an animal, with parallels of the Persian period and others of Greek manufacture ; certain vessels found by 
Petrie of Dyn. XVII-XVIII suggest that they originated from real horns. Zur Geschichte der antiken 
Rhyta in Jahrb. d. D. Arch. Inst., 1923-4, 105-10. He also collects and describes the bowls in bronze and 
other metals, often with Egvptian features which have been attributed to the Phoenicians; they have been 
found in many countries, notably in a deposit of the time of Sargon, 721-705 B.c., at Nimriid, also in 
Greece, Cyprus and Italy. Though local and stylistic groups can be detected, there are certain features 
which are constant. Bisstne also compares the Egyptian fayence vessels which he considers to be imita- 
tions of vessels in metal. Cntersuchungen iiber die “ Phointkischen” Metallschalen, ibid., 180-241. This 
study will be concluded in a further number. 

The new part of the Expedition Ernst Sieglin, Band 11, Teil 2, Voor, Terrakotten, contains a classifi- 
cation of types with references to and occasional illustrations from other collections, followed by a catalogue 
raisonné of the extensive SIEGLIN collection of terracotta figures, chiefly of the Roman period, illustrated 
by 109 plates. 

Fragment of a large thin bowl (?) of serpentine sculptured with flutings, from the Derehib mine in the 
Wadi ‘Alagi. THosras, Vote on a fragment of Stone Vessel from on ancient mining site, in Ann. Serv., XXIV, 
10-11. 

Montet has written a very thorough and systematic guide to the multitudinous scenes, often accom- 
panied by inscriptions, in the tombs of the Old Kingdom ; they are described and discussed with much 
detail and an index is not forgotten. Les scenes de lu vie privée dans les tombeaux égyptiens de Vancien 
Empire. Dawson has contributed an article inspired by this very interesting work, Zveryduy Life in 
the Pyramid Age, to the Asiatic Review, 1925, 513-18. 

Bisse publishes a slab in Munich sculptured on both sides with funerary ritual scenes, etc., probably 
from a tomb at Sakkarah of the end of Dyn. XVIII. Ueber eine Grabwand aus Memphis in der Glyptothek 
Konig Ludwigs in Munchener Jahr. d. bildender Kunst, N.F., 1, 207-24. 

In a lecture on burial fashions in Egypt and the Near East Bissrxe points out that while in Egypt the 
dead body was buried for preservation far from the dwellings of the living, in Mesopotamia it was buried 
with little care amongst the city buildings. Das Begrdbuiswesen tm Altertum in Agypten und dem Vorderen 
Orient (Bonner Jahrbiicher, Heft 129, 1-14). 

Borevux has begun the publication of an extensive work on Egyptian shipping; the first part is an 
exhaustive treatment of the prehistoric and earliest historic boats, both for navigation, fishing, etc, and in 
religious ceremonial. Etwdes de Nautique Egyptienne, Vart de la navigation en Equypte jusqwa la fin de 
Tancien Egypte (Mém. de? Inst. Fr.). 

Joxt has written an interesting memoir on Ancient Egyptian weaving. He upholds the doubtful theory 
that tablet-weaving was employed. Altigyptische Webestihle und Brettchenweberet tn Altdgypten (SETHE’S 
Untersuchungen, VU). 


Lutz, Textiles and Costumes amongst the peoples of the Ancient Near East, is reviewed by Curistt AN in 
Wiener Z. f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, xxx1, 318-19. : 
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The Leyden Museum has published its collection of statuettes of kings and private persons in wood, 
bronze, stone, etc, together with the ushabtis. Boxspr, Beschrecbung der Aegyptischen Summlung d. 
WViederlandischen Reichsmuseum der Altertiimer in Leiden, Bd. x11, Statuetten. 

The Egyptian collections in the Berlin Museum illustrating the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, an 
exhibition of papyri, and the collections from Nubia have been arranged in two rooms vacated by the 
Greek and Roman department; of these the Nubian collection of pottery having been in store for some 
time is briefly described with illustrations, Scuarrr, Zur WVeuaufstellung der Nubischen Altertiimer, in 
Berliner Museen, Xivi, 19-23. 

Before his retirement from the British Museum Sir Wallis BupcE published a guide to the large 
collection of coffins and other funerary remains with many illustrations. dA Gudde to the First, Second and 
Third Egyptian Rooms, 3rd edition. 

Sales of Egyptian antiquities were held by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson on 11 November 1924 (the 
very important Hood collection, the Caut+logue illustrated and with introductory note by Prof, NEWBERRY), 
15-17 December (Bethel, etc., illustrated), 8-9 June 1925 (Mezver, etc.). 

In various journals the following articles on archaeological subjects occur :— 

Ancient Egypt, 1924, 65-71, ENGELBACH, Origin of the great hypostyle hall ut Karnuk, Amenophis IIL 
who had placed obelisks before Pylon IIT removed them probably to his funerary temple on the west bank 
in order to make room for a colonnade with flanking walls (like those at Luxor and Soleb}. This colonnade, 
left unfinished and abandoned by Akhenaten, was expanded by the Ramessids into the Hall of Columns. 
83, Capart, Vote sur les bateaux préhistoriques, quotes the use of leafy branches as sails among the islands 
near Stockholm, 92, review of Mrs. CRowroot and Ling Rots, Were the Ancient Egyptians conversant 
with Tublet-weaving? 96, Yores and News, use of white of egg for fixing colours, but ef Lucas, 7b., 128. 
1925, 1-2, Petrie, The Ethiopian revival, figures the Hood plaque of King Aupet as the earliest known 
example of the revived art probably under the influence of the Ethiopian kings. 22-3, reviews of J&Qc1ER, 
Manvel @urchéologie égyptienne, les éléments de Parchitecture (weak as regards brickwork) and Capart, 
Dart égyptien, études et histoire, tome 1. 36-9, TARRELL and Perris, The Great Pyramid Courses, varia- 
tions in height of the courses give hints as to the quarrying and preparation of the stones for the building, 
and suggest that foreign measures were used in parts. 40, MocEeysen, 4 Tut-ankh-amon portrait at the 
Vy Carlsberg Glyptothek, an adult royal head. 58, review of WeicaLt, Ancient Egyptian works of Art. 

American Journal of Semitic Languages, x11, 200-2, BREASTED reviews Mrs, Wintrams, Gold and Silver 
Jewelry. 202-5, Mrs. WILLIAMS reviews ALLEN, Hundbook of the Eyyptiun collection at Chicago. 

The Journul of Egyptian Archaeology, X, 203, A lost stutue of the Secenteenth Dynusty, Prince Ahmose 
son of Tato II, 283-4, Sopuy, An Kighteenth Dynasty Measure of Cupucity, an alabaster jar of 3} hins 
with name of Tuthmosis III. 350, Encenpacu, The Problem of the Obelisks, reviewed by Dawson. 
x1, 1, Haut, dn alabaster figure of the Fourth Dynasty in the British Museum of a woman, the head perfect, 
feet and base lost. 36, Jomb-chapel 525 ut Tell el-‘Amarnah, elevation of the shrine as restored by the 
late F.G. Newroy. 123, Mrs, Ransom WInttans, Cutalogue of Gold and Silver Jewelry, reviewed by Pret, 

Jun, xxiv, 151-2, THomas, Netting without a knot, describes a fine modern example from Fazogli and 
states that an ancient example is in the Cairo Museum, a loosely constructed bag of osier. 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, XXVu, 554-8, Bonnet, Die Rechts- und die Lanksansiecht tia ugyptischen 
Reliefstil, argues that the reversed replica is not the normal mode of representing a man turned to the 
left ; the Egyptian artists strove to make a distinction, but were held by the conventional figure of the 
chest and waist and so produced unnatural postures. 570-3, WRESZINSKI, TEPIIQAH, the “delight” 
offered by the Jews to Pompey in the shape of a piece of gold plate representing a vineyard on a hill with 
animals and fruit trees is paralleled by the gold objects in the New Kingdom shown only as tribute 
from Nubia: doubtless the raw material alone was Nubian, the workmanship perhaps even Syrian. 
107-8, Ducati, Guidu deb Museo Civico de Bologna, reviewed by V. Murr. XXVIU, 221-3, Lutz, Textiles 
und Costumes among the Peoples of the Ancient Near Hast, unfavourably reviewed by Pieper. 369-70, Jonn, 
Alivgyptische Webestiihle, reviewed by Daman. 464-8, Bénévire, Un theme noureau (lily harvest) 
reviewed by KEDER. : 

Revue Archéologique, v. sér., XX1, 1-20, Navittx, Ddge du euivre en Egypte. As at one time Brvescn 
and later RENOUF supposed, the metal 2¢m is generally bright copper, though sometimes electrum, The 
Pharaonic Eg, fptians came from the south, apparently Arabia, bringing with them copper and the impulse 
to civilisation. 159-162, review hy NaviLce of Jéquinr, Les temples ptolémaiques et romains. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, x1. 41 
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PERSONAL. 


The grave loss to Egyptology and particularly to our Society in the early death of F. G. Newron is 
not to be measured by the short time which he had given to archaeological work in Egypt. Mr. NEwroy's 
wide experience elsewhere gave him a rare sense of the nature and purpose of architectural and archaeo- 
logical details, and his decision taken early in 1924 to devote himself for the future to work in Egypt 
carried with it a promise of great results of which his illness and death on Christmas Day alone prevented 
the fulfilment. He was but forty-six years old when he died. An obituary notice, Francis G. Vewton, with 
portrait is in our Journal, x1, 70-1. 

H. Lixe Ror of Halifax, the well-known anthropologist and archaeologist, died last May aged 70. 
His contributions to the history of looms brought him into the domain of Egyptology. An obituary notice 
by A. C. Happoy with portrait and bibliography is in Man, 1925, 97~9. 

Of Jacyues de Moray, geologist, etc., and formerly Director-general of the Service des Antiquités in 
Egypt, there are notices by Porrrer in Comptes Rendus of the Académie des Inscriptions, 1924, 195-6 and 
in Syria, v, 873-80, in Anthropologie, Xxxtv, 467-71 by M. B[ovte}, also in Bulletin de U'Inst. de V Egypte, 
vit, 173-4 by Pror-Bey and in The Antiquaries Journal, v,71. Born in 1857 and dying 12 June 1924 he 
was a brilliant investigator of the prehistoric antiquities of Egypt, discoverer of the early royal tomb at 
Nagadah and of the Dahshtr jewellery, and afterwards the successful explorer of Susa. 

In Comptes Readus, 1924, 294-5, and Syria, v1, 100 are brief notices by ScuEIL and R. D[vssacp] of 
J. E. Gavrier, 1861-1924; he financed several archaeological expeditions in the Near East including an 
important excavation at Lisht in 1894-6, and excavated with success at Elephantine in 1910. Un- 
fortunately with the exception of the Lisht results, which were published with Jégcrer, no substantial 
record has appeared of these enterprises, nor of his search for the site of Kadesh in the mound of Tell 
et-Tin on an island in the Jake of Homs in 1894. 

The doyen of Egyptology, Valdemar Scumrpt of Copenhagen, a man of varied learning in archaeology 
and a frequent visitor to England, died on 26 June 1924; according to a statement in The Times of 7 July 
he was born in 1836 and had been professor in the University since 1869. 

Josef Partscn, the jurist, who collaborated on the subject of legal documents from Egypt with 
SPIEGELBERG and SErus, died on March 30, 1925; he was born in 1882 and was a pupil of MiTTEISs. 
P. DE FRANCISCI in Aegyptus, v, 333-6. 

A commemorative notice of Ahmed Pasha Kamau (cf. Journal, x, 323), ‘le seul égyptologue de 
nationalité €gyptienne qui se soit jusqwa présent révélé,” is contributed to Bull. Jnst. @’Ey., v1, 171-2 by 
its president Moss#r1. 

Professor Moret’s inaugural lecture at the Collége de France recalled his predecessor’s work on the 
royal tombs at Thebes. He sketched the history of exploration in the Valley of the Kings. After the visit 
of Lepsius m 1844 nothing was done until the arrival of Maspgro in 1880; in 1881 MaspEro laid hands 
on the arch-plunderer ‘Abd er-rastil and the wonderful relics of the famous cachette, and thereafter interest 
and activity revived. Rez. Egyptol., N.S., u, fasc. 3-4, 38-59, 

GUEMARD describes the persons composing Bonaparte’s Commission and the doings of the first Institute 
of Egypt which ended in 1801 with the fall of Alexandria, Essaz d'histoire de U Institut d'Egypte et de lu 
Commission des Sclences et Arts in Bull. Inst. d’ Egypte, VI, 43-84, and edits letters preserved at the Ecole 
des Ponts et Chaussées in Paris written by the engineers of NapoLEoy’s expedition, many of whom like 
JoLLors and DEvILLIERS are connected with important archaeological researches during the stay of the 
Expedition, Vouvelle contribution & Vhistoire de U Institut @ Egypte et de la, Commission des Sciences et Arts, 
op. cit., VII, 71-93, 

ee of CHaMPOLLion’s Lettre a I. Dacier, with an introduction on the history of the decipher- 
ment of hieroglyphic, is reviewed in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 84 and by Nav i Yat 25 
223-7. NAVILLE, Champollion, is reviewed by Hatt in sural xX, a Rn a Tee y, 

Marro publishes eleven letters of 1826-9 concerning CHaMPOLLIon’s visit to Turin and his expedition 
to Egypt, now in the possession of a great-grandson of Drovertr; six are from Cuasponrion le jeune, 
ere ee ee ee ae See 
consul of France in Alexandria by Napoleon to Gountee 2 aah : re = pas sae ee ae 

act English influence and continued in his post 
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under Louis XVIII and Charles X until 1829. Bernardino Drovetit e Champollion “le Jeune” in Att? of 
the Turin Academy, Lvt1, 548-82. 

The centenary of BELzonr’s death on 3 Dec. 1823 is commemorated by Sauuarco, Per i primo 
centenario della morte di Giovanni Buttista Belzoni, in Bull. Inst. d Egypte, vi, 27-42. The discoverer of 
the Tomb of Sety I, he holds an honourable place amongst the early explorers of Egyptian antiquities ; 
after labouring there from 1815-19 he wrote his well-known and useful Varrative; he died of dysentery in 
West Africa at the early age of 45. 

The retirement of Erman from his professorship at Berlin and the attainineut of his seventieth birth- 
day last October have furnished the occasion for many expressions of gratitude and good will. A delightful 
memento is a bronze replica of a group in the Berlin Museum which represents a scribe writing in the 
warning presence of the baboon of Thoth; its wooden base is engraved with a laudatory text and a prayer 
that the full measure of 110 years of life be granted by Thoth to his faithful servant. This was presented 
to ERMAN in a gathering of admirers and former pupils with addresses and speeches by SETHE and SCHAFER, 
Witckey, Eduard Mryer and others. The number for October 1924 of the Orientulistische Literutur- 
zeituny is dedicated to ERMaN and an article was contributed by Brssiye, Adolf Erinun und die Deutsche 
Aegyptoloyie, to the Munchener Neuste Vuchrichten of Oct. 31. ScHUBART expresses the debt owed hy 
papyrology to Eraan both as the author of the fundamental work degypten und Aegyptisches Leben iim 
Altertum and for his sympathetic help in acquiring Greek papyri for the Berlin Museum, Vor Werdegang 
der Pupyruskunde in O.L.Z,, xxvut, 564-8. A hearty word of thanks from Ermay, Dunk! is printed 
in O.£.Z., XXVIl, 48. 

Mrs, Ricnarpsoy, formerly of the New York Metropolitan Museum, has been appvinted curator of the 
Egyptian collection of the New York Historical Society ; Mrs. Grant WILLIAMS, however, hopes to continue 
the scientific catalogue of the collection in her spare time. Bulletin, V.Y.H.S., 1924, 48-9. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY (1924-1925): CHRISTIAN EGYPT 
By DE LACY O'LEARY, D.D. 


This Bibliography covers only the nine months September 1924—June 1925 and so is rather briefer 
than the previous Bibliographies, which covered in each case a year or mure. 


I. Brsrica. 

(a) Old Testament. 

The critical edition of the Bohairic Pentateuch (ef. Journal (1924), 324) in preparation by H. Devaup 
and O. BurMEsTEr is nearing completion : it will contain (i) the text of the Vatican manuscript, (ii) variants, 
and (iii) French translation. 

Patrologia Orleatalis xv11t (1925), 209-339, contains PorcHER, Le livre de Job; version copte bohairique, 
the text from two MSS. besides those of Tarram edited with a French translation. 

H. Dévaup and O. BURMESTER are preparing a new edition of the Bohairic Psalter published in 1875 
by Dé LacarpeE: the text is however in Coptic letters and not transliterated as in the earlier edition. 
About half has been printed and it will probably be published in the coming autumn. 

O. Burmester is also preparing a critical edition of the Bohairic text of Proverbs based on the John 
Rylands Copt. 8 (Crum 417) with the variants of B. Mus. Ad. 18,997, Or. 423, a codex in the patriarch’s 
library, Cairo, and the Berlin text (Reg. Berolin. 447) given by De Lagarde. This will probably be ready 
in the late autumn. 

O. BcrMEsTER also promises a critical edition on the Minor Prophets, the text based on B, Mus. Or. 
1314 which will be ready a little later. WersseLy, Duodecim Proph. Min. vers. Achnitmicae, published in 
1895 has been reviewed by E. Drioton in #.0.C., xx11t (1922-23), 441. 


(b) New Testament. 


The most important Coptic publication during the past year is Sir H. Tosrsoy’s Gospel of St. John, 
London (1924), xxxix+70, 43 plates. This, the earliest known Coptic text of the gospel, is the codex 
discovered in 1923 (cf, Journal (1923), 226, the discoverer being Bruyroy not Perrie). The text begins 
at 2.12, and ends at 20.20. The editor describes the dialect used as “ sub-Akhmimic,” ze., intermediate 
between Sahidic and Akhmimic. The codex probably belongs to the third quarter of the fourth century. 
There are important textual variants (cf pp. xv-xvi, xxivsqq.) and these are collated with Westcott and 
Hort’s edition of the B. N text (ef pp. xxsi-xxxix). A descriptive note by R. Kingotr in the Expositor 
(1924), 303-5, deals with the general character of the manuscript but was written before the edition 
mentioned above was published. 

G. Horver, Coptic Version of the New Test....Satidic, vit, Oxford (1924), 565, containing the Catholic 
Epistles and Apocalypse has now appeared. Vol. v1 has been reviewed by E. Drroron in £.0.C., XXUI 
(1922-23), 441, and by Lerort in Muséon, Xxxvi (1924), 130-43. 


II. ApocrYPHaL, GNosTIC, ETC. 
(a) New Testament Apocrypha. 


Hensecke, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, Tiibingen (1924), xii+32* +668, of which parts 3- 
in 1923 is now complete. It includes the agrapha, the Coptic and Syriac “Acta Pauli,” etc. It has been 
reviewed by B. Viotet in 0.L.Z., XXVIII (1925), 81-82, by H. v. Sopey in Z. f. Kirch. Gesch. (1924), 463-5, 
and to p. 512 (%e. so far as published in 1923) by M. R. James in J.7.S., xxv (1924), 422-5 
conjunction with Dr. Jamzs’ edition (ef. below). 

MR. James, Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford (1924), xxx1, 584, also includes the agrapha. It has 
been very carefully reviewed by J. Rexpet Harais in J.7.S., xxvi (1925), 181-5, and, in conjunction with 


HENNECKE’s edition, by J. Bema in Theol. Lit. Z., 1 (1925), 73-78, and by P. P(zEtERS) in Anal. Boll (1925) 
154-6. . ) 


6 appeared 


, ag well as in 
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(6) The Logia. 

E. Buowatuti, Detti extracanonici di Gesu, Rome (1924), 38, dealing with the Oxyrhynchus Adyia, etc., 
appears as No. xi of the “ Scrittori cristiani antichi” series. 

Besson, Les Logia Agrapha (cf. Journal (1924), 325), is reviewed by P. D. in Rev. Bibl. xxxit (1924), 
287-8. 

E. J. Jengixsoy, The Cnwritten Sayings of Jesus, London (1925), 160, with a preface by Prof. J. A. 
Frinp1ay, gives special attention to the agrapha contained in papyri from Upper Egypt. 

J. Donovan, The Logiu in Ancient and Receat Literature, Camb. (1924), 44, is an attempt to trace the 
exact meaning of Aéya as used in early Christian material and misused by modern writers, It has been 
reviewed by T. H. Binpiey in J.7.S., xxvi (1925), 310, who regards it as showing a retrograde position. 


(ce) Gnostic and Manichueun. 


The Pist’s Sophia has this year received unusual attention. A translation has been published by 
G. Horyer, Pistis Sophia, literally trans. from the Coptie by G. Horner, introd. by F. Leger, London 
(1924), xlvili+206. This is the tirst direct translation from the Coptic into English as MEAD's translation 
was made from ScHwartze’s Latin version checked by AMELINEAU’S French version, It has a full and 
useful introduction in which the constituent documents are carefully examined. Mr. Leave believes “that 
all the documents in our test belong to the School of Valentinus. As to date, the First and the greatest 
part of the Second are probably taken from documents written by Valeutinns himself, and therefore before 
A.D. 160, while the last part of the Second, and the whole of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth, are by the 
degenerate successors of his school and are arranged in date order, These last may be of any date between 
A.D. 245 and 388 when we last hear of the Valentinians as an organised sect, and some parts of them may 
not improbably be later still.” (Introd. p. xlviii.) It is reviewed by Dr. Burgrrr in J. 7.S., xxv (1925), 891-8. 

The text has been published by G. Scuurpt, Pistis Sophia (Coptica 11, Inst. Rask-Oersted, Copenhagen 
(1924), xxxix+456). The text (pp. 1-385) is beautifully printed like other volumes in this series and has 
full indices. The introduction agrees with Harwack and assigns the work to the second or the third 
century A.D. Dr. ScHuurpr does not favour the suggestion that VaLentinvs is the author of any portion 
and regards all the constituent documents as the work of one hand. This introduction is the fullest and 
completest examination of the text and the problems connected with it as yet available. 

This edition has been followed by a reprint of the translation published by Dr. Scusipt in 1905, and 
appears as C. Scamp, P/stis Sophia, ein gnostisches Originalwerk, Leipzig (1925), xcii +308, the introduc- 
tion being substantially a reproduction of that attached to the Copenhagen edition. 

E. Buonaictt, Frammenti gnostici (cf. Journal (1923), 227), has been reviewed by P. D. in Rev. Bibl. 
xxxuI (1924), 301. It has been reproduced in an English translation by E. CoweL in Buoxatctt, Gnostic 

‘ragments, London (1924), 120 pp. 

H. Lutseeanc, Die Gnosis, Leipzig (1924), vili+404, has been reviewed by H. Rust in O.L.Z., XXVIII 
(1925), 70. 

Reference may here be made to E. DE Fark, De U'injluence du gnosticisme sur Origéne, in Rec. de U Hist. 
des Relig. (1923), 181-285. 

F, BruaseL, Ein hopt. Frag....Manichaismus (cf. Journal (1924), 325), has been reviewed by C. Scumipt 
in O.L.Z., XXVIII (1925), 378-9. 


III. Lirvreicar. 


A. J. M. Mityg, Early Psalms and Lections for Lent, appears in Journal (1924), 278-82. 

H, Deenare, Synavarium et Miracula 8. Isaiae Prophetae, in Anal, Boll., xut (1924), 257-65, gives 
a Greek office but the saint appears frequently in Coptic synaxaria, etc. 

O'Leary, Theotokia (see Journal (1923), 227), has been reviewed by P. P(zeErers) in Anal. Boll., xui1 
(1924), 417. 

M. Jvc1e has supplemented his Homélies Mariales Byzantines (cf. Journal (1924), 326) by an article 
Les homélies Mariales attribuées a S. Grégoire le Thaumaturge in Anal. Boll., xui1t (1925), 86-95, in which 
he discusses and rejects their authenticity. These have a close relationship to the Theotokia. 

P. Jernstept, Lin Kirchenpoetisches Papyrusfragment, in Aegyptus, v (1924), 183-4, gives a short 
hymn of seven lines in Greek strongly influenced by Coptic. It resembles a fairly well known type of canon. 

Much interest has been aroused by the hymn fragment (with musical notation) in P. Oxy. 1786 (cf. 
Journal (1923), 227). It has been examined from different points of view by Ta. Retyacn, Un ancétre de 
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lu musique de Péglise, in Rev. Musicale, 111 (1922), 8-25, by R. Wagner, Zum christl. Dreifaltighetsh ymnox 
aus Oxyrhynchos, in Philologus, LXxX (1924), 209-13, both these writing from the musical standpoint ; 
also by C. Den Granpku, Jano cristiano antico, in Riv. Graeco-Ltal., vu (1923), 11-17, and by W. N. STEARNS, 
A Church Hymn 1/00 Years Old, in Classical Journ., X1X (1923-24), 563-4. 


IV. Literature axD THEOLOGY. 

(a) Patres Apostolic. 

(See also “ New Test. Apocrypha,’ ii« above.) 

Ligrvzmanxn, Die Apostolischen Vater, Tiibingen (1923), 644, is reviewed with HENNECKE’S .Veutest. 
Apokr. (cf. tia above) by H. v. Sopen in Z. f. Kirchengesvh., XuiI (192-4), 463-5. 

Attention is drawn to Horner, Mew Frags. of the Diduche (cf. Journal (1924), 326), by E. HENNECKE 
in Theol. L. Z, xutx (1924), 409. C. Scuaurpt, Dus koptische Diduche-Fragment des British Musewm, in 
Z. fd, neut. Wissen. (1925), 1-99, gives a more detailed examination of these fragments and reproduces the 
text with translation and critical notes. 

Harven, Ethiopie Diduseali (cf. Journal (1922), 177), has been reviewed by P. Puserers) in .faud. 
Boll., xt1t (1924), 426-7. 

MonacHEst, J] pustore di Erma (cf, Journal (1923), 228), has been reviewed by P. D. in Lee, Bihl., 
XXXUI (1924), 301, M. Dipetics, Der Hirt des Hermas, Tiibingen (1923), v+415-644, makes use of papyrus 
evidence in the introduction. It is reviewed by P. THomsen in Phil. Wock., XLiv (1924), 1269-71. 

The first six manuals of the “Scrittori cristiani antichi” series have been reviewed by J. Bens in 0.L.Z. 
(1924), 581-2, 

Neprr Mopona, Doe. della prim. letteratura eristianu (see Journal (1924), 326), is briefly noticed in 
the J.A.S., XLIV (1924), 132. 

(b) Patristic Theology. 

J. pE Zwany writes on d gap in the recently discovered Greek of the Apology of Aristides (cf. Journal 
(1923), 326), in the Hurvard Theol. Rev. (1925), 101-12. The text published by J. Mine in J.7.8. (1928), 
73-77, has been reproduced by G. Krucer, Aristides Apologie 15, 6-16, in Theol. L. Zeit, xuix (1924), 
47-48, and by A. D’ALEs, L’dApologie d’ Aristide et le roman de Barlaam et Josaphut, in Rev. d. Quest. Hist., 
Lu (1924), 354-9 (but see H, I. Buxy’s remarks in Journal (1925), 90). In this connexion reference should 
be made to E. W. Buper, Baruldm and Yewdséf... Ethiopic version... Cambridge (1923), 2 vols. xvi+ 246 
and exxii+351, which has been reviewed by P. P(neTERS) in Ax. Boll. (1925), 146-9, and by W. R. Dawson 
in Asiat, Rev., XXI (1925), 333-5, J, Renpen Harris, The Sources of Barlaam and Joasaph, in Bull. John 
Rylands Libr., 1x (1925), 119-29, has an important bearing on the sources used including the Apology of 
Aristides. 

Herine, Etude sur la doctrine de la chute et de la préemistence des dmes chez Clément d' Alex., Paris (1923), 
iii+47, has been reviewed by A. Harnack in Theol. L. Zeit., XLIx (1924), 558~9. 

Mention has already been made of Dr Faynr, De Cinfluence du gnosticisme sur Origéne (ef. iic above). 

J, Davi has published Eelaircissements de S. Athanase sur les Psaumes, fragments Mune truduction en 
copte sahidique in R.0.C., XXIV (1924), 3-57. 

M. Cuatye publishes Catéchése attribude & St. Basile de Césarée in R.O.C., xxtt (1922-23), 150-9 and 
271-302, containing Coptic text from the Vatican Cod. Copt. 67, with translation and introduction. It 
contains two parts, the first describing the building of the first church dedicated to the Blessed Virgin by 
the apostles, the other relating the building of another church also dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. 


V. History. 


(a) The Egyptian Church, general history and special periods. 

W. Scousart, degypten von Alexander... (cf. Journal (1928), 230), has been reviewed by F. ZUCKER in 
D.L.Z., XLV (1924), no, 6, and by a writer in Adio, XIX (1924), 231-2, as well as by F. Z. in Byz. Zeit. 
(1924), 429. 

J. Maspero, Hist. des patriarches @ Alex. (cf. Journal (1924), 327), has been reviewed by W. E, Crum 
in ATS., XxV (1924), 425-32, and by H. I. Benn in Journal (1924), 209-12, 

A. JULICHER, Zur Gesch, der Monophysitenkirehe, in Z. f. neut. Wissen., £x1v (1925), 17-43, examines 
Masrero’s work aud makes several fresh contributions to Egyptian Church history. 
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H. I. Bet, Jews and Christians in Egypt (cf. Journal (1924), 327), is reviewed by A. v, Haryack in 
Fiitteris, 1 (1924), 115-22, and by W. ScucBart in 0.Z.Z. (1924), 712-14, and by P. P(werers! in An. Boll. 
(1925), 140-3. (Cf. also Journal (1925), 95.) 

N. H. Bares, Athanasiana, in Journal (1925), 58-69, deals with the recall of Athanasius from exile 
and his return. 

P. Bartirou relates Un épisode du concile @Ephise (juillet 431) @apres les uctes coptes de Bourtant in 
vol. 1 of the Vélanges offerts ¢ M. Gustave Schlumberger (Paris | 1924), xxxi+ 282). 

C. Gra, Ein Reformversuch (cf. Journel (1924), 382), is reviewed by J. Lerpoipr in 0.2.2. (1924), 605, 
and by G. Ficker in Theol. Lit. (1924), 228. 

M. Cuatne, Lu durée du putriarcut @ Isaac, in R.V.C., Xxut (1922-23), 214-16, and E. Porcuer, Les 
dutes du patriurcat @Isuac, in £.0.C1, XXIV (1924), 219-22, offer corrections of certain dates in TISSERANT- 
Wiest, Liste des patriurches (cf. Journal (1924), 328). 

M. Cuaine, Lu chronologie des temps chrétiens de  Eyypte et de P Ethiopie, has been announced and will 
shortly appear. It will contain about 350 pages with some 80 tables giving concordances of the Coptic- 
Ethiopic calendars with the Julian and Gregorian, chronological tables, uimeteen lists of officials, ete. 
According to the published description it will be a valuable guide to Egyptian chronolovy. 

M. Casanova has written on Lncendie de la bibliothéque a? Alevundrie ehez les drubes in C. R. Ae. 
Laser. B. Litt. (1923), 163 sqq., and G. Furuant publishes Sull' treendio della biblioteca di Alessandria in 
degyptus, V (1924), 205-12. 

U. MoxNerer DE VILLARD, Sul custram romano di Babilonia dHgitto, in Aegyptus, v (1924), 174-82, 
has an important bearing on the narrative in the chronicle of John of Nikiu. 

A. Fortescve, The Cniate Eustern Churches (1923), xxiv+244, was left incomplete at the author’s death. 
It contains some useful information about the Uuiates of Egypt but this is of less interest than the same 
author’s earlier work on the “ Minor Eastern Churches.” This book as well as F. Mactgr, Chrettente’s 
orientules, Strasburg (1923), 51, aud R. Jann, Les eglises orient. (cf. Jouraul (1924), 328), are reviewed by 
J. Stow in An, Boll, (1925), 135-9, and Janiy’s work is reviewed by P.D. in Ree. Bibl., xxx (1924), 305. 

Wicram, Sepuration of the Monophysites (Journal (1924), 327), 18 reviewed by Dr. Burgirt in J.7.S. 
(1925), 427-31. 

A new edition of El Makin is announced as now in preparation by Wier and Tisseranv. 

Les PROFESSEURS DE N.D, DE FRANCE A JERUSALEM, Lu Polestine, la Syrie Centrale, la Busse Eyupte, 
etc., Paris, 3rd ed. (1922), xliv+802, is a guide book by the Assumptionist Fathers at Jerusalem : it is 
mainly concerned with Palestine and gives only shght attention to Egypt. 

L, Eckrnsteix, History of Sinat (cf. Journal (1922), 182), is reviewed by J. Simon in An. Boll., xuit 
(1924), 424-5. 

Vol. xvut of the Patrologiu Orientulis contains the Histoire de Yahyu-Tbn-SaCd Wf Antiwehe contsnuatenr 
de Satid-Lba-Bitrig (Putr. Ur, XVUE (1925), 699-834), edited by J. Krarcukovskya and A. A. Vastuiny, 
but it has little bearing on the history of the Egyptian church. 

(b) Monasticism und the A pophtheyimute, 

H. Bovsser, Dus Monchtuia der sketischen Wiste, appears in Z. fur Kircheagesch., XL 11923 1-41. 
The same writer's Apophtheymatu (cf. Journul (1924), 326) is reviewed by E. SEEBERG in ULL, XXVUI 
(1925), 838-86, by P. Prrers) in da. Boll, xii (1924), 430-5, and hy Ta. Lerort, who gives his 
attention chietly to the portions containing the life of S. Pachomius, in Rec. d’ Hist. Feclés., XX1 (1925), 
1oi-t, C. Mackean, Christiun Monusticism in Egypt (cf. Journal (1922), 181), is also reviewed by TH. 
Lerort in Rev. d Hist. Ecc., xxi (1925), 104-6. Vittecourt, Une méme parabole (cf. Journal (1924), 326) 
is reviewed in Folk Lore, xxv (1924), 406-7. eer ne 


(c) Institutions, Canon Luw, ete. 


Vow Woess, Asylwesen (1923), xii +282, refers tu the xdroyoe problem, the writer bringing forward the 
theory that they were refugees in asylum. This is approved by H. Lierzstaxw who reviews the work im 
Z. nevt, Wiss., XX (1923), 313, and by C. F. Lenmann-Havpr in Alio, X1x (1924), 217-31, but opposed 
by H. Lewatp in Z Suc. Stift., xuiv (1924), 536-8, whilst P. KoscHaker who reviews Ghislaine in 
O.L.Z., SXVUL (1924), 195-9, is undecided. The contrary view that they were religious dey 
tained by WitcKEN, Urkunden der Ptolemuerzeit, Berlin-Leipzig, 11 (1923), s 
defends his theory in Archiv, vii (1924), 299-301, w 


utees is main- 
147-296, and this author further 
here he reviews his own book: he is supported by 
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L. Wenerr in D.Z.Z. (1924), 297-806, but K. SetHE who reviews WILCKEN’s work in @.G.A. (1923), 106- 
23, maintains that the edroyo were persons arrested for debt. 

H. I. Bet, The Episeopalis Audientia in Byzantine Egypt, in Byzantion, 1 (1924), 139-44, is based 
chiefly on a study of P. Lond. inv. no. 2217, a document not earlier than a.p. 398 and not later than 
Justinian’s Novel. 79, as appears from internal evidence as to procedure, unlesx local bishops exercised 
powers greater than those they legally possessed at the time. 

C. pE Leontopo.is, Le patriarcat oecuménigue vu de P Egypte, in Echos @Or., X8VI (1925), 40-55, is 
translated from Puntainos a weekly review of the patriarchate of Alexandria. It is controversial in tone 
and throws a curious light on the strong feeling for local autonomy which apparently exists and on the 
opposition to a universal patriarchate. 


(d) Martyrs and other Saints. 


On martyrology must be noted Dornsrirr, Der Martyrer, Name und Bewertuny, in Arch. f. Relig. 
Wissen., XXII (1923-24), 133-53. H. DeLeaaye, Les martyrs & Eyypte (cf. Journul (1923), 231), has been 
reviewed by 8. R(zrvacu) in Rev. Arch., v (1923), 212. 

P. Cueneat, Les Saints d Egypte, Jerusalem (1923), 2 vols., pp. 598 and 707, with the lives of the saints 
arranged for reading according to the days of the year, is frankly a work intended for edification and more 
particularly to instruct young Egyptians in a branch of history which has fallen into neglect. It is reviewed 
by H. D(ELEsAYE) in An. Boll. (1925), 143-5, where the reviewer, whilst fully recognising the real purpose 
of the book and the writer’s successful effort to arouse interest in the lives of the Egyptian saints, points 
out that the work is not critical in character and contains an element of fiction, e.g., in the description of 
S. Macarius of Alexandria as “ petit de taille, visage imberbe, fines moustaches, maniéres attirantes...” 
on which H. D. remarks, “On voit bien dans Pallade que Macaire était rpaynpara mimpdoxey ; Mais On 
cherche en vain les fines moustaches et le reste, dont il faut faire honneur 4 V'imagination du P. Ch.” 
(ibid., 145). 

H. Devenare, Les miracles des saints, in An. Boll., xu (1925), 5-85, deals largely with the Greek 
material (pp. 7-73), and with the narratives of St. George, St. Theodore (41-45), and St. Menas (46-49), 
all of primary importance in Egyptian hagiography. Although a very useful and valuable contribution it 
has hardly yet cleared a way through the jungle of Theodore legends—but :nore is to follow. 

H. DELEHAYE promises the publication of the Greek lives of St. Pakhom, TH. Lerort is undertaking 
the Coptic lives and has collected many photographs of codices at Mt. Athos which show interesting 
variants: P. PEETERS takes the Arabic lives. 


VI. Now-Literary Texts aNpD CoLLECcTIONS OF Various TEXTs. 
(a) Collected Texts. 


Crom-BeLL, Wadi Sarga Coptic and Greek Texts (cf. Journal (1923), 232), is reviewed by U. WitcKEN 
in drehiv, vit (1924), 314, by E. Drioroy in £.0.C., xx1t1 (1922-23), 442, and by H. (Hat) in Journ. 
Hell, Stud , Xu1v (1924), 131-2. 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri, XV (1922) has been reviewed by J. Brpez in fev. Belge Hist. Lit., ux (1924), 603-5, 
and xvi (1924) by U. WILcKEN in Archiv, vir (1924), 311. 

W. H. WorrELL, Coptic Munuscripts in the Freer Collection (ef. Journal (1924), 324), is reviewed by 
I. Gcrpi in £.8.0., x (1924), 364-5, by J. Lurpotpr in 0.L.Z. (1924), 710, by P. D. in Rev. Bibl., xXXIIT 
(1924), 132-3, by P. P(geTERS) in da. Boll., xuir (1924), 415-17, and by D. O'Leary in Journal (1925), 
113-15. 

C. WeEssELy, Les plus unciens monuments du Christianisme écrits sur papyrus, 1 (Greck and French trs.), 
appears as part of Patrol. Orient., xvi (1924), 341-511. 


(6) Letters and separate documents. 


G. GHEDINI, Lettere cristiane (cf. Journal (1924), 329), has been reviewed by W. M. Carper in Class. 
Rev,, XXXVIII (1924), 30-31, by a writer in the Rech. Sci. Relig. (1924), 380-1, by C. Den Granpe in 
Riv. Indo-gr.-it., Vit (1924), 172-3, by P. D. in Rev. Bibl., xxx (1924), 301-2, and in fev. Belge Pail. 
Hist., 11 (1924), 605-7. Au English translation is now under consideration. 

Mesrcuay, Light from ancient letters: Private correspondence tin the non-literary oY Of 

ight ‘ : ¢ 2 literary pupyrt of Oxyrhynchus, 
London (1922), 189, is reviewed by P. D. in Rev. Bibl, xxx (192-4), 457-8. vs ee 
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P. JERNSTEDT, dus den Coptiea der Saimmluag Lichuéur. in Comptes Rendus de UT Acud. des Sciences de 
Russie (1924), 99-100, gives a text (18 lines) of a private letter in Coptic with notes. 

F, Binasen, Zu dem Testament des Bischofs Abruhum von Hermouthis, appears in 0.L.Z. (1924), 701-4. 

Cuassivat, Cn papyrus medical (cf. Jonrnal (1922), 183), has been reviewed by W. H. ScHoFF in 
Journ. Amer, Ortent. Soc., XLV (1925), 76. 

(ce) Magical Papyri. 

8. Errres has now made the field of magical papyri practically his own. His Greek Mayteal Papyrt ia 
the British Museum appears as no. 3 of the Midenskupsselskap: ts Forlhand!. 1923, pp. 27), and his Les papyrus 
muigiques grecs de Paris as part of the Videask. Skreften (1923, pp. 49). This latter has been reviewed by 
A. CALDERINI In Aegyptus, V (1924), 199-10, by Ko Pretsenpang in D.L.Z. (1924), 1505-7, and by 
H. J. Rose in Class, Rer,, XXXVU1 (1924), 213. The same writer's Chrielehes Amulett ief. Journal 1922), 
185 and (1923), 233) has been reviewed by U. WILCKEN in ArrAte, vir (1924), 113, and by Ca. GUIGNEBERT 
in fer. H. Reliy., UXXXVu (1923), 128-9. 

G. Meattis, Votes sur quelques papyrus megiques, in wt gyptus, V 1924), 141-52, coutains material 
bearing upon Christian and Gnostic formulae. 


VIT. GRAMMATICAL. 


H. Wiesmayxw contributes Verwechselung rou gut (Herz) mit on (Bauch) to Z. f. ug. Spr., LIX (1924), 
162-3, also Das Geschlecht ron goerte (A/eid) ih. 162), aud xe zur Hinleitirng der Apposition (7b., 162), 
Bemerkenswerter Gebrauch con ext (tb., 163), and Der Artikel bet ovepsate (ib., 163). 

W. SPInGELBERG, Der gegenvurtige Stund u. die michsten Aufgaben der demot. Forschung (ib., 131-40), 
and Der bose Blick im altugyptischen Glauben (tb., 149-54), contain important notes on Coptic vocabulary 
and grammar, and so the same writer’s dd mdw im Hoptichen (ib. 160-1) and Der Ursprung des Finalis 
fiTape, Tape (7b., 161). 

BartiscomBe Gunny, The writings of the word tor “grapes” (ih. 71-72%, refers to the word which appears 
in Coptic as eAooAe: AACAL. 

W. SPrEGELBERG contributes erce (S) gies (B) “spinnen” to O.L.Z. (1924), 568-70, and P. JerNstept, 
Koptisches mewe “du (Frau) weisst nicht’ appears in the C. R. de [Aead. d. Set. de Russie (1925), 23-26. 

I, Gurp1, Elem. Ling, Copt. (ct. Journal (1924), 329), is reviewed by W. SrrecELBerG in Miséon, XXXVII 
(1924), 313-14, and Dévacp, Btud. détymol. coptes (cf. Journal (1923), 233), by Driotoy in 2.0.C., xxtit 
(1922-23), 442. 

M. Carne, Vote sur Verpression copte eaosong ehod, in 22.0.C., xxi ( 1922-23), 209-13, deals with 
a term apparently used to denote the feast of the Epiphany. 


VIII. ARCHAEOLOGY. 

(a) Explorations. 

An account of the Monustery of Epiphunius by H. E. Wixtock, W. E. Crew, and H. G. Everyy Write 
is to appear shortly in two volumes of which one is already printed and the other will be coinpleted in 
the autumn (pub. Metrop. Mus. of N.Y.) and H. G. Everys Wurre, Ver Terts From the Monustery of 
St. Macarius (Metrop. Mus. N. Y.), is promised for this winter. 

The Times of 11 March 1925 reports that Prof. Ugo Monyyerer (DE VILLARD) who has been inakine 
excavations near Aswan has discovered an eighth century church belonging to the monastery of St. Simeon 
and has found there a large quantity of Coptie papyri and pottery. 

H. ABet, K. Brerra and H. Ranke are projecting a work to be called Koptische Friedhofe bet Karura 
und dex Tempel Scheschonks I bei el Hibe (cire. 70 pp. and numerous illustrations) giving the results of 
explorations in 1912-1914, The work is to be published at 140 M. and to proceed onlv if sufficient sub- 
scribers are secured by 1 March 1925. I understand that the required conditions have 


| ave been satisfied and 
the work is now in preparation. 


A description of the Wadi Natrdn and its monasteries appears in L/lustration ( 
by M. A. KamMERER, 

(6) Sculpture. 

U. MONNERET DE VILLARD, La seultura ad Ahnas; note sul? 
has been reviewed by G. Stcuravta in 0.L.Z. (1924), 518-20. 

Mgr. Katrmann, Altchrist. Frauenstatuetten der 
303-10. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xr. 


1925), 264-7 (8 illustr.), 


oriyine dell. arte copta, Milano (1923), 97, 


Uenasstudt, appears in By:. Neugr. Jahr. (1924), 
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H. Muwszer, Une scéne de la nativité sur un bas-relief copte, in Ann. du Serv. xxiv (1924), 128-32 
(1 illustr.), describes a sculpture perhaps from Edfu (p. 128, note 1). The scene represents the bathing of 
the child Jesus by the two midwives (cf. Protey. Jacobt, XIX-Xxx). Such representation is fairly common 
in Byzantine miniatures, frescoes, etc., but the details are not usual in Coptic art. 


(ce) Lnscriptions. 

J. pe Zwaan, Yo Coptic in the Koridethi Codex, in Hurvard Theol. Rev., Xv1t (1925), 112-14, refers to 
a scrawl on the inner side of a cover of the Koridethi codex (cf. Hurv. T. R. (1923), 280-3%, suggested to 
be a “melange of Georgian and Coptic letters and one Coptic word, viz., heppe (iS0v;.”. The writer holds 
that nnme is really nene, etc., and Georgian, part of a quotation of Heb. x. 7 (=Ps. x7). The article 
is followed by a rejoinder by R. P. BLake (db., 114). 


(d) Textiles. 

M.S. Dotayp, Larly Christian Weavings from Egypt, in Bull. Metrop. Mus. of Art (N.Y., Xx (1925), 
55-58, 5 illustr.), is chiefly concerned with a woven band now in the Metrop, Mus. (fig. 5) of the fifth 
to the sixth century representing the Annunciation, Nativity, Bathing (cf. sect. c, above) and Adoration 
of the Shepherds. 

E. Kuayet and VoLipacu, Coptic and Islamic Stuffs (with 98 plates, 48 in colour), is announced as to 
appear shortly. 

M. Dimanp, Die Ornamentik der agyptischen Wolliirkereten; Stilprobleme d. sputuntiken und koptischen 
Kuast (Leipzig (1924), 80 pp., 83 ilustr., 18 plates), is a publication of the Museuin of cultural history at 
Lund. 

(e) Magie. 

Published texts of magical papyri are noted under sect. vi c above. 

E. Drioton, Le “ fronton” et les “ tassewun” de la porte, in Bull, de [ Inst., xxvi (1925), 15-19, deals with 
the ritual of ch. cxxv of the “ Book of the Dead” but incidentally gives various references to the housetop 
(wenenwp) in Coptic literature and to the Awhuy of the door, 

PERDRIZET, Vegotium perambuluns in tenebr. (cf. Journal (1923), 234), is reviewed by E. PETERSON in 
By:. Neugr. Juhrb., wv (1924), 409-10. 


(f) Generul Manuals, ete. 
C. Kaurmany, Handbuch (cf. Journal (1923), 234), has been reviewed by C. L. Sarr in Museum, XXx 
(1923), and by G. StugLrortH in D.L.Z., xiv (1924), No. 7, 
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By MARCUS N. TOD, M.A. 


In the fullowing Bibliography, which continues that published in this Journal, 1x, 235 ff, Dattempt to 
give a brief survey of the books and articles which appeared in the years 1923 and 1924 dealing with 
Greek inscriptions found in Egypt or Nubia: reviews are referred to only when they make some contri- 
bution of real value to the studies concerned or fur any other reason appear to cali for special mention. 
My task has been greatly facilitated by the generous assistance of Dr. FP, LL Grirritu and of Dr. E. Brecota, 
to whom I here tender my hearty thanks. 

Although his name is maimly associated with papyrology, F. PREIstukE rendered i:nportant services to 
epigraphical studies also, notably by his valuable Summelbuch. In my last Bibliography I referred to the 
Vamenbuch, which has been warmly welcomed by no less an authority than K. SETHE (Gott. Gel. Anz., 
1923, 227 ff), and, though his tireless activities have been cut short by death, he fortunately lived long 
enough to complete the MS. of his Worterbuch, a lexicon of the Greek papyri, inscriptions, ostraca, etc. 
found in Egypt, which is in course of publication by his executors and will, it may be contidently foretold, 
prove of the greatest value to all workers in this field for many years to come, Two fascicules were published 
in 1924, the first at Heidelberg and the second at Berlin, bringing the dictionary down to the word éxa. 

G. Capovitia has devoted a detailed study to the god Heron in Thrace and in Egypt (Ate. FUl., 11, 
424 ff.); this he takes to be the original form uf the uame, modified under Greek influence to Heros, just 
as the Thracian TiAeoropis was transformed into TeXeogopos. After examining the nature of the Thracian 
god and also the references to his cult found in Egyptian inscriptions, especially at Magdola and at 
Theadelphia (ibid., 439 ff), the author concludes that the god was imported into Egypt by Thracian 
mercenaries in the early years of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

In an able and interesting article (Rev. Et. Gr, XXXV, 198 ff.) M. Hotteacx investigates the meaning 
of the title yyepar (rev) €&o ruéewy found in inscriptions of Coptos (DITTENBERGER, Orient. gr. inser. sel., 69, 
Brecera, Iserizivat gr. e lut., 109) and Hermopohis Magna (BRECCcIA, op. cit., 44a, PREISIGKE, Summelbuch, 
599) and in a Theban papyrus (WILCKEN, utrch. Pup., U1, 188): he rejects the current interpretation 
“commandant of detachinents stationed outside Egypt,” and by a careful analysis of Diop. xrx, 22, 1-3 
supports Lesquier’s theory that the person so entitled was an officer “’ la disposition,” te. not on active 
service. 

In an excellent monograph on Egyptian asyla (Das utsylwesen Aguptens in der Ptolemuerzeit und die 
sputere Entwicklung, Munich, 1923) F. von Woess relies chiefly on papyrological materials; he has, how- 
ever, made full use of the epigraphical evidence, which is summarized at the beginning of the work (p. 7 1), 
and hag in an appendix (p. 246 ff.) republished the four inscriptions recording grants of devAla which are 
omitted, or only partially published, in the standard collections of inscriptions. In a detailed discussion of 
this book C. F. Leaaann-Hatpr emphasizes its historical value, summarizes its main arguments and confirms 
its conclusions against Wilcken’s criticism (A/ie, x1x, 217 ff.). 

E. Breccts has published two articles entitled ‘‘ Note Epigratiche,” in which he makes valuable additions 
to Graeco-Roman epigraphy. In the first (Bull. Soe. Arch. Alex, n.s., V, 123 f£) he deals with thirty 
inscriptions, almost all of which are now in the Alexandria Museum. Three come from Tell Timai,—one 
(p. 128 f, No. 1) set up, probably in 255-4 B.c., in honour of a Macedonian Leonidas by his son who bore 
the same name, the second inscribed in the Roman period on the same base, the third (p. 125 f., No. 3. Cf. 
Ss. DE Ricct, ehid., 281) a list of names and demotics of the Ptolemaic period. A stone from Kom Saggari 
(Delingat) records the dedication of a banqueting hall (éorcardpiov) by the members of a guild to Ptolemy IV, 
his queen Arsinoe and their son Ptolemy in the closing years of the third century (p. 126 f., No. 4). From 
Canopus (Abukir) come a statue-base of Cleopatra III dated 116-5 Bc. (p. 127 £, No. 5. Cf. 8. DE Ricct, 
abid., 241) and a fragment, not later than the frst century a.p., mentioning a (wAjxy (p. 134 f., No. 10), 
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of which a partial restoration is suggested by S. pe Ricci (p. 282). A well preserved text found at 
Alexandria tells how a certain Dorion, who held the priesthood of Alexander for the twenty-fifth time, 
dedicated to Apollo in the early Roman period rév Oedv cal rnv CwOneny (“ tabernacle” or “ chapel”) cai ra 
év airy mavra (p. 128 ff, No. 6 CAS. DE Ricct, ¢éd., 281). A block of white limestone of unstated 
provenance, probably of the age of Vespasian, bears the dedication of a Roman knight Valerius Longus 
(p. 131, No. 7. Cf. 8. pe Ricci, op. cit., 281, G. VITELLI, op. cit., 283). Karanis (Kém Ushim) has yielded 
two dedications of L. Valerius Serenus, a suldier of Legio I] Trucuna Fortis (p. 132 f., No. 8. Of. S. pe Reccr}, 
ibid., 281 f.), while from Kém el-Wahal comes a marble slab set up in honour of Marcus Aurelius in the 
name of “the city” (presumably Pachnemunis) between 169 and 172 A.D. by Archias, whose offices aud 
distinctions, together with those of various members of his family, are set forth at considerable length 
(p. 138 f., No. 9). Thirteen painted grave-stelae from Hadra (p. 135 ff, Nos. 11-23) bear the names of the 
deceased, who in at least six cases were foreigners. Four epitaphs acquired from a Greek merchant of Kafr 
ed-Dawar are said to come from Mariut (p. 140, Nos. 25-28), and a similar inscription (p. 141, No. 29) has 
come to light at Kom Abu Isma‘il (Behérah), The last text of the series is a metrical epitaph in four 
couplets, acquired in the Fayyfim, commemorating a girl who had died, shortly after her marriage, at. the 
age of sixteen (p. 141, No. 30)% In his second article (dhid., 267 tf.) Breccia deals with a group of eleven 
inscriptions from the neighbourhood of Sidi Gabr presented to the Alexandria Museum by Dr. A. OsBORNE: 
all save one (No. 2) are in Latin and most of them, if not all, relate to soldiers uf the Roman garrison or 
members of their families. Two more Latin texts are added (Nos. 12, 13) together with corrections of three 
similar inscriptions in the Museum (Breccia, Jserizionl gr. ¢ lat., 480, 483, 486) and a brief epitaph from 
Hadra. Six interesting documents follow from the excavations carried out by Breccia at Theadelphia 
(p. 272 ff., Nos. 15-20): one of these, bearing the name Herecatxou Oeot peyddrou deitsov, accompanies a 
relief, probably dating from the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes II, representing the adoration of the crocodile- 
god; a second, dated 162-3 a.p., with the crocodile in the lunette, bears the dedication ouvyenikns Geas 
"Iowos Zaodpews ; a third consists of three graffiti, of which one is an epitaph, inscribed on a limestone slab 
showing in flat relief scenes of Egyptian religion; two attest the cult of "Hpwr Sot arros (one of them 
already discussed by Lurkpyre, Annales du Servive, xx, 237 ff, and by Cavovitna, Riv, Fil, ut, 445), and the 
sixth is a dedication r@ xupig Sovyg. Passing over four minor texts (Nos. 21-24), we have an interesting 
sixth-century fragment from Mariut, of which Breccra gives only a facsimile, leaving transcription 
restoration and interpretation “to the competence and acumen of some Byzantinist.” The remaining 
inscriptions consist of seven Rhodian or Cnidian amphora-stamips (p. 278th). Brecera has elsewhere (cbid., 
252 ff. See especially 257 tf. and Plate XXVIII) described four stelae of the early Ptolemaic period, one 
of which, found in the necropolis of Shatbi, bears the insciption Gcdguros “OAPov. 

In April, 1923, a historical document of outstanding interest was discovered at Tell el-Maskhfitah, on 
the site of the ancient Pithom, at the eastern extremity of the Delta, whence it has been taken to the 
Cairo Museum. It consists of a stele of white limestone, bearing a much more complete and more carefully 
engraved copy of a trilingual text of which a fragment, found at Memphis, hay Jong been in the Museum 
at Cairo. Of the three versions the demotic is best preserved, and shows that the decree here engraved was 
passed in November, 217 B.c., by the Egyptian priests met in conclave at Memphis, thanking Ptolemy IV 
for his piety and his liberality, attributing to divine favour the victory won over Antiochus III at Raphia 
five months previously, and bestowing on the king and his queen Arsinoe a series of honours, including the 
erection of statues of the royal pair in every temple of Egypt. The text and a full commentary will be 
published later; meanwhile H. Gavrurer has given usa summary of this remarkable document (C. 2. Acad. 
Jascr., 1923, 376 ff. Ch Syria, v, 164, Ric. Fil., Lui, 151 f.). 

Four inscribed funeral-stelae, obtained from an inhabitant of Shibin el-Kanatir and added to the Cairo 
Museum, have been published by G. Lerkpvru (danales du Service, Xx1v, 1 ff.); three of these (dated 27, 
25 and 1 B.c,) certainly, and the fourth (attributable to the second centur 


'Y B.c.) probably, come from the 
cemetery of Leontopolis (Tell el-Yehtidiyeh). Fourteen epitaphs from the same Graeco-Jewish necropolis, 
published in Aanales, xxu, 7 ff, hav: 


e been repeated, in some cases with comments and corrections by 
Cr6xert and other scholars, in the new epigraphical periodical Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, I, 


1 T find it hard to believe that pr Rrccz is right in transcribing PAY PHAIMIATTOAAOAWPW| as (é€xarov- 
rapxias) AdpnXlou’AmoAodwpou and not as (éxarovrdpym) AvpyAlut’ Arododdpwn. 


2 In 1. 1 we should read #v réxe for qvrexe and in 1. 7 rqvd’ for ra» 6’: in 1.5 1 should omit the commas before 
and alter Atépapros, 
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569-582 (cf. ¢bid., p. 140}, and the inscriptions of this site have also been reprinted, with an introduction 
and brief comments, by H. Lrerzmany (Zeits. f. neutest. Wissenschaft, xXu1, 280 ff.), An interesting and 
well-preserved inscription, found at Xois in the Delta and brought to the Alexandria Museum, has been 
published by E, Breccta (Bull, Sue. Arch. Alex., n.s., V, 119 th); it records how, shortly after 172 B.c., in 
honour of Ptolemy VI Philometor and Cleopatra II and their children, a precinct and the adjoining 
property were dedicated to Zeus Basileus and the other warpe deoi by a certain Caphisedorus, a Boeotian, 
6 dpxtcwparopira€é cai orparnyos Tot Zotrov cal fepets rod modtrevparos together with his two sons and of 
emiovynypevor ev Edet Borwrot [kal of ovp)|rodurevopevot. The Boevtians are here for the first time heard of 
as forining one of the pseudo-ethnic associations in the Ptolernaie army, for which see J. Lesqurer, Jasti- 
tutions militacres, 142 ff. 

G. Daressy has collected Cianules, xxi, 49 th) all the available evidence relative to a bilingual, or 
probably trilingual, inscription discovered, but unfortunately not copied, at Mendf by the expedition of 
the first Napuleon and seen in 1820 by Camiriacy; it would seem to have been considerably longer than the 
trilingual text of Rosetta, and 1t is much to be regretted that there seems little prospect of the stone bemg 
rediscovered. On the other hand H. Gavrorer announces the addition to the Alexandria Museum of a 
inutilated copy, found in a village cemetery some twelve miles N.E. of Heliopolis, of the same decree which 
is engraved on the Rosetta Stune (C. 2. tcud. Inser., 1923, 378). 

With praiseworthy promptitude G. LerEpvre has issued his definitive account, in three voluines, of 
the remarkable *‘tomb of Petosiris” (Le Tombeau de Petosiris, Cairo, 1923-4, reviewed by G. BANSvrTE, 
Journal des Suvants, 1924, 227 f.), to which some reference Was made in my last Bibliography (Journal, 1x, 
237). With the architecture of this building aud with its wealth of hieroglyphic texts Iam not here con- 
cerned, but only with the Greek grusft/ (vol. 1, 21 ff.) which shuw that soon after Petosiris’ death his tomb 
was visited by Greek, or at least Greek-»peaking, pilgrims or sightseers, who left records of their presence 
in the form of inscriptions scratched or painted on the walls or columns of the monument. Twelve of these 
are reproduced in facsimile and discussed by LerEBvre, including five which refer to later burials in or 
adjoining Petosiris tomb, The most interesting of the painted texts are that which records how Mi@pavos 
maides 7AOov eis TO lepdy ois dvduata xTX., and the epigram 

Herocepiy advd0@ roy cata xOoves véxvy 

viv 8 ev Oevior keipevov: peta copar codds, 
with the jocular addition of which LEFEBVRE accepts EDuar’s explanation (A xadcles, XX11, 78 f.). W. SPIEGEL- 
BERG eSamines these grujiti, emphasizes the interest and the reverence they attest, and concludes that it 
was this Petosiris to whom was ascribed the authorship of certain works of astrology which belong probably 
to the second century B.C. (Sitzunysber, Heidelberg, 1922, 3. For the date of the tomb ef. F. W. von BIsstna, 
Orient. Litztg., XXV1, 1 fh). 

A regulation dealing with ritual purity, found at Ptolemais and now preserved in the Alexandria 
Museum (Breccia, Lserizion? gr. ¢ lut., 163, PREISIGKE, Sanunelbuch, 3451), has been discussed and restored, 
in the light of similar documents from other parts of the Greek world, by J. ZINGERLE (Strenu Bulicianu, 
Zagreb, 1924, p. 176 tf). U. MonNeret DE VILLARD has taken the inscription of Dér el-Abyad published 
by LEFEBVRE mm dAvnales, XX, 251, as the starting-point of an investigation into the history of © Count 
Caesarius, son of Candidianus the founder,” the fifth-ceutury invasions of Egypt, and the date of the 
foundation of Dér el-Abyad (legyptus, Iv, 156 th). 

The Memnon-inscription (.2.G. 4730 contains only the first two letters AK of the name of the mother 
of Ti. Claudius Balbillus, prefect of Egypt in 55 a.p. (for whom see also H. Henne, Bull. lust. Fr. Arch. 
Orient. SX1, 211 ff, R. Cagnat, Rer, Areh., XX, 393, No. To... CreHoRIts proposed (Rom. Studien, 397 f.) to 
restore ’Ax[ris] or ’A«[pis}, but E. Hosicmany has pointed out (Hermes, LIX, 477 f.) that the name “Axa 
occurs in the Commagenian royal house, with which Balbillus was connected, and should probably be 
restored as that of his mother in the inscription cited. 

J. BALLET has issued the second part of his Inscriptions grecyues et lutines des tombeauec des roils Ou 
syringes a@ Thébes (Mémoires publiés par les membres de VInstitut F rangais d’Archéologie Orientale du 
Caire, XLH, 2, Cairo, 1923), which is devoted exclusively to the Ninth Syrinx, regarded in antiquity as that 
of Memmnon. The remaining “syringes,” the Introduction and the Indexes will compose a third and con- 
cluding fascicule. Ji the present instalment, which shares the merits and the shortcomings of its predecessor 
(ef. Journal, 1X, 237), the author publishes, if I have calculated aright, 1002 inscriptions—987 Greek and 
fifteen Latin—illustrated by thirty-four plates ; only 117 of the Greek and two of the L 


; H atin texts had been 
previously published, and even of these BALLET s unstinting devotion to his task h 


as in many cases enabled 
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him to give improved readings. The names, the professions and the nationalities of the visitors afford 
yaluable material for study and some of them are persons not unknown to history. In these informal 
records, too, we have more human touches than in official inscriptions, as e.g. in the twice found 
} mov oe pytnp extos Gyr’ éeriorata; 

(Nos. 1222, 1986), an “inscription énigmatique” which the editor makes very serious efforts to interpret. 
N. Aimé-Grron gives facsimiles and transcriptions of three grufiti, probably of the second century B.c., 
found by M. Prurer at Karnak (4 naules, xxi, 139 tf, ef. 108). H. HENNE publishes an interesting decree of 
uncertain provenance acquired at Luxor in 1922 (Bull, Inst. Fr. Arch. Orient., XXU1, 191 ff); 1ts date is 
indecipherable but it belongs, to judge from the writing, to the late third or early second century B.c. It 
was passed by of ék rod yunvaciov in honour of a gymnasiarch and cosmete who, by careful attention to the 
financial administration of the gymnasium, had succeeded in effecting considerable economies: in his full 
commentary the editor examines the character of the gymnasia and their relation to the state in the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods a» well as the question how far membership was open to privileged comn- 
munities, such as Persians and Thracians, as well as to Greeks. 

G. DarEssy gives an account of the discovery by Purdy and Colston of the ruins of a fort at el-Abras, 
85 kilometres S.W. of Berenice on the shore of the Red Nea, and a facsimile of fifteen fragments of an 
inscription, or inscriptions, found there, of which unfortunately no connected sense can be made (Annales, 
xxu, 169 ff.). 

A Christian inscription, discovered in 1916 by Reisner at Gebel Barkil in Nubia and regarded by 
O. Bates (Harvard African Studies, 1, 197 f.) as being in old Nubian or some language of the Bega group, 
is examined by L. Saryt-PauL Grrarp, who holds that it is in “grec barbare et vulgarisant” and dates 
from a period not earlier than the second half of the sixth century (Bull. Lust. Fr. Arch, Orient., XX, 111 f.. 

Of Greek inscriptions on Egyptian objects contained in foreign collections there is little to record. 
W. Deonna, in discussing the Graeco-Egyptian terracottas recently acquired by the Geneva Museum of 
Art and History, notes an inscription in rehef upon a clay lamp (fee. Ared., Xx, 93), while in another 
article he publishes in detail three inscribed talismans of Egyptian origin now in the same Museum, of 
which two are of unknown provenance and the third was found at Aklmuim, the ancient Panopohs (op. ett. 
XV, 119 ff). A. Mercry has called attention to two talismanic stones showing Ezyptian influence, though 


not found in Egypt, bearing the inscription MECCE or MEM (op. et., xix, 419 £.). Finally, in an auction 
sale-list of November 19th, 1923, figures a limestone stele with a relief representing a young woman 
standing and caressing the head of a dog, accompanied by the inscription Mupra ypyary xaipe (Catalogue 
des Antiquités Kgyptiennes et Gréco-Romaines, Feuardent Fréres, Paris). 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The present season is a momentous one in the history of the Society’s excavations. 
Partly in consequence of the death of Mr. Newton and partly for other reasons it has 
been decided to suspend operations at Tell el“Amarnah for the time being, while still 
retaining the concession, and to transfer attention once more to Abydos, a site which we 
have held continuously since 1908. Several pieces of work still await completion there. 
First and foremost among these is the clearing of the underground building known 
currently as the Osireion. It will be remembered that parts of two seasons were devoted 
to this work under the direction of Professor Edouard Naville, and the astonishing nature 
of the discoveries made (see Journal, 1, 159-67) is in itself sufficient justification for 
continuing and completing the task. Our main objects will be to decide whether the 
whole of the structure is now laid bare or not, and to attempt to determine its age and 
purpose. With these objects in view the curious trench found in the main portion of the 
building will, as soon as the falling Nile permits, be cleared to virgin soil in the hopes that 
fragments of statues or other inscribed objects may be found in its fillmg. The inner 
chamber, too, said to be inscribed with funerary texts in the name of King Sethos I, will 
be fully recorded and photographed. The work will be directed by Mr. Henri Frankfort, 
assisted by Mr. H. Felton, who is specially attached to the expedition as a photographic 
expert. The other members of the party are not yet chosen. 

At the same time the needs of our subscribing museums are not tu be forgotten, and 
with this in view work will be resumed in the vast cemeteries of Abydos. These are still 
in part untouched in modern times, and will never fail to produce objects of archaeological 
and artistic value. 

Even this is not all, for the society has in contemplation a piece of work in some ways 
perhaps more important and urgent than either of these. This is nothing less than the 
complete photographic recording of the great temples of Sethos I and Ramesses II, the 
former, in the eyes of many, the most beautiful building which has survived from ancient 
Egypt. For many years we have felt that we had no right tu leave the site of Abydos 
without carrying out this essential task, and the time has now come when we can embark 
upon it. The scheme in contemplation includes not only the photographic recording of 
both temples but the publication of these records together with a written description of 
the buildings, and copies, translations and explanations of the texts which accompany the 
reliefs with which the walls are covered. Several years will doubtless pass before the final 
publication appears, but when it does it will certainly be one of the most valuable and 
worthy contributions made by the Society to Egyptological literature, and indeed to the 
literature of the history of art in general. 

Our new aims and objects at Abydos have been fully set forth in an illustrated 
pamphlet which the Secretary will very gladly send to any who apply for it. 


We greatly regret that it has been found impossible to publish in this number any 
report of last year’s excavations. It will easily be understood that the death of Mr. Newton 
who held all the threads of the excavation in his hands, has made matters very difficult 
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though his records and in particular his plans were found to be in admirable order, The 
kindness of the excavating staff of the Metropolitan Museum of New York in lending us 
one of their draughtsmen, Mr. Wilkinson, and of Mr. Robert Mond in lending us Mr. W. B. 
Emery, an old member of our own staff, in order to finish off outstanding pieces of drawing 
and planning at Tell el-Amarnah has gone far to minimize the confusion which might 
have occurred as the result of Mr. Newton’s death. 


A series of winter lectures under the auspices of the Society will again be given during 
the coming season. They will be given at the Royal Society, Burlington House, at 8.30 p.n., 
but at present the dates of the first two only have been fixed, and the rest will be an- 
nounced later. 

October 13th. Egyptian Literature. A. M. Blackman, D.Litt. 

November 17th. Applied Science in Ancient Egypt. Colonel H. G. Lyons, F.R.S. 
(This lecture was unavoidably postponed last session owing to Colonel Lyons’ absence 
abroad.) 

In January Mr. Norman H. Baynes will lecture on “Alexandria and Constantinople; 
the Struggle between Emperor and Patriarch.” In February Dr. V. Burch will lecture on 
“The Labyrinth and Egypt” and in March Dr. H. R. Hall on a subject to be determined 
later. 


By the time this Journal is in the hands of readers the special lecture which Dr. Carter 
is to give in the New Oxford Theatre on September the 11th on the Tomb of TutCankh- 
amun will doubtless have taken place. The Society is deeply indebted to Dr. Carter for 
his generosity in giving this lecture, the proceeds of which will be devoted to the 
excavations of the coming season. The honour done to him by Yale University, which has 
given him the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Science, is probably no longer news to any 
of our readers, 


Readers will have noted the quantity and high quality of the material in our last two 
volumes dealing with the Graeco-Roman and Christian periods in Egypt. This is the 
result of a definite policy intended to make the Journal interesting to as wide a range of 
readers as possible. The Editor would like to acknowledge, however, his indebtedness to 
the Honorary Secretary of the Society, Mr. H. I. Bell, who has undertaken not only to 
collect this material but also to perform much of the editorial work in connection with it. 
Mr. Bell will at all times be pleased to hear of possible contributions dealing with these 
later periods. 


It is still early to forecast the probable activities of other societies and individuals in 
Egypt during the coming winter. Dr. Howard Carter will of course be fully occupied at 
the tomb of TutCankhamiin, where his patient progress, if too slow for a clamouring press, 
is quite satisfactory to his colleagues, who have implicit faith in the quality of his work 
and in his ability to judge at what speed it can most profitably be done. 

The most spectacular finds of the season may possibly be those of Dr. Reisner in his 
unpleasantly deep shaft-tomb near the Pyramids at Gizah. All that is yet certain is that 
he is faced with an untouched burial of a rich type dating from the Fourth Dynasty. For 
the rest we must be content to wait. 
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Mr. Robert Mond will again be working in connection with the University of Liverpool 
Institute of Archaeology in the tombs of Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. His last season there was 
singularly successful. In addition to uncovering the beautiful new wall in the tomb of 
Ramose from which Plate X in this Journal is taken he discovered two important new 
tombs, one of which, of Ramesside date, contains very unusual and remarkable painted 
scenes. Quite apart from these new discoveries Mr. Mond has continued that policy of 
restoration and photographic recording of tombs already known for which both Egypto- 
logists and tourists owe him such a heavy debt of gratitude. The work this season will 
again be under the direction of Mr. W. B. Emery. 


Egyptology has lost a gvod friend by the death of Mr. H. Ling Roth, Curator of the 
Bank Field Museum, Halitax. In addition to his admirable work in the Museum, which 
he may be said to have created almost vut of nothing, he was well known as a learned and 
much travelled ethnologist. Among his numerous publications the best known is perhaps 
The Aborigines of Tasmania, which brought him a civil pension. Others scarcely less 
important were The Natives of Sarawuk and British North Borneo and Great Benin, its 
customs, arts and horrors. Two other works published in 1906 and 1914 respectively deal 
with the Yorkshire coiners of 1767 to 1783 and the genesis uf banking in Halifax, a striking 
testimony, these, to the wide range of his interests and knowledge. Egyptologists will 
know him best for his study of the processes of spmning and weaving in Ancient Egypt 
and elsewhere: one of his works in this field, Ancient Egyptian and Greek Luoms, has 
become a classic. 


At the risk of appearing to grumble the Editor wishes to puint out that the work of 
running the Journul becomes yearly more complicated and difficult, and that in his opinion 
a point has been reached where it is impossible for any man tu carry out the task in 
addition to his every day work unless contributors will help him by sending in their MSS. 
and illustrations in as perfect a condition as possible. The rules which are vbserved as to 
type, style, spelling of foreign names, ete. in this Journal have been printed in Vol. x, 
336-7, and it would be no hardship for any author to look rapidly over his article when 
finished with these pages open before him, or even to read carefully and assimilate once 
for all the simple directions which they contain. The Editor would thus be spared many 
hours of unnecessary work in connection with each number of the Journal. Similar 
remarks apply to the preparation of illustrations. In Journal, x1, 108-9 several hints on 
this have been given, but they have not as vet borne a very abundant harvest. To what 
was there said let two things be added, firstly that we cannot reproduce from a half-tone 
illustration taken from another publication, but only from an original photograph (or in 
exceptional cases a very good collotype) or a line-drawing, and secondly that the Editor 
will be grateful if contributors will refrain from asking him to return photographs 
drawings when finished with. 

As against the above complaints the Editor would gratefully acknowledge the thought- 
fulness of several colleagues who habitually send in their material in the most 
condition. 


and 


admirable 
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To the list of abbreviations of much quoted works given in Journal, x, 337 add now the 
following : 


L., D., for Lepsius, Denkmaeler aus Aegypten und Aethiopien. 

Liverpool Annals, for Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology issued by the University of Liverpool 
Institute of Archaeology. 

B.C.H., Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

B.S.A., Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Dar.-SaGt., for DAREMBERG-SAGLIO, Dictionnaire des antiquites. 

Dittens., O.G.I., for DITTENBERGER, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. 

Ditrens., Syll., for DirTENBERGER, Sylloge Inscriptionwin Gruecurum. 

Pauy-Wissova, for Pauty-Wissova-KRoLL, Heal-Encyclopudie der classischen Altertumswissenschuft. 

J.T.S., Journal of Theological Studies. 
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Coptica, u. Pistis Sophia. Herausgegeben von Cart Scuurpt. Hauniae, Gyldendal, 1925, Pp. xxxix+ 456. 


In regard to the difficult question of the name of this “ original Gnostic work” Dr. Schmidt notices that 
“Sophia” is occasionally used alone, *“ Pistis” only once occurring alone, and further that elsewhere the 
obscure word “ Prunikos” is sometimes appended to “Sophia ” to denote Barbelo and Pistis Sophia appears 
as her daughter. 

He refuses to accept the idea of Valentinus having written a work with the title of Sophia, which 
merely depended upon a quotation from Tertullian comparing the Sophia of Valentinus with the Wisdom 
of Solomon. 

If the whole story of Pistis Sophia is to be classed among allegorical fictions, it is easy enough to 
connect the fall of “the wisdom of this world” in St. Paul’s language with the world’s failure of attaining 
by knowledge (gnosis) to an enviable higher state ; which fall and failure of wisdom required the “ faith 
working by righteousness,” and the rescue of lost mankind by Jesus. Dr. Schmidt gives no support to the 
idea of allegory, for he is occupied with “Systems of the Gnostics,” and with the double personalities of the 
Eons which suggest mysterious relations of such beings, and even approach perhaps the half double, half 
single Time-Space which our relativists are proving by equations of fallacious algebra. 

Without dwelling upon the further question of the original language of the work, or expressing any 
view in favour of its having been Cuptic, and without change from ascription to the very early fourth 
century date of the unique Sahidic vellum manuscript, which date was altogether denied by Amélineau, 
this brilliant recent editor of the original text, this meticulous reviser of his former translation, this 
laborious investigator of the whole subject, and I may add this eager student in the Oriental room at the 
British Museum, has confirmed his opinion as to the eccentric condition of the text, which receives an 
ingenious explanation by turning vellum into papyrus. He maintains that this explanation was suggested 
by the true Greek terms, and by the position of the inscriptions bearing these terms in the original Greek 
writing, the terms being ropos and revyy, both applicable to “book” in general comaon use, but the latter 
revyy giving the idea of roll. 

From a justifiable alteration of the misplaced inscription he finds plain evidence of three rolls of equal 
length corresponding to 178 leaves of the present codex. In an ordinary book-form vellum text such as 
the Epistles of St. Paul in Sahidic, the only entire text of any New Testament work hitherto printed in 
that dialect, the practice is to give a subscription at the end of an Epistle and an inscription at the 
beginning of the next Epistle : whereas in a papyrus roll, separate from a following roll, it would be very easy 
and natural to omit the inscription of the following text, which would come, if necessary, at the beginning 
of a new roll. The copyist on vellum, however, might see no inscription of the following text on the first 
roll, and without looking further might omit the inscription, and this appears to have happened : two sub- 
scriptions occur and no inscription at the beginning. It should be said that German speaks of “overscription” 
and “underscription” : Tischendorf, writing in Latin, always uses as above “inscriptio” and “ subscriptio.” 

After supplying this ingenious correction of the present condition of the text Dr. Schmidt proceeds to 
renew his attack upon Dr. Liechtenau for throwing doubt on the authenticity of a considerable section of 
the work, on the ground of regarding Jesus as identical with the First Mystery and neglecting an earlier 
passage where the identity of those two Beings is already asserted. Another point is made in the same line 
of attack when Liechtenau has to include in the suspected section those very psalms which together belong 
to an independent version and thereby form an argument for the genuineness of the whole work. On the 
other hand Liechtenau is commended for drawing attention to the fact of the author’s confusing the 
Ascension of Jesus with His still sitting and discoursing to His disciples upon the Mount of Olives. 

The relation of the Books of Jeu to the author of the second part of the Pistis Sophia, namely the 
sections which begin in the middle of the second book and continue to the end of the volume, leads 
Dr. Schmidt into description of the so-called “Two books of Jeu,” which title means the books “about Jeu” 
and does not imply the authorship as in the case of Enoch. Their priority in time is asserted on the ground 
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of a mention of their existence as a means of reference: “You will find the lower mysteries in the two 
books of Jeu.” 

Further than this, the position of Ialdabaoth is changed, and he appears in Pistis Sophia a> relegated 
from the seventh heaven to Chaos. The account of the Bruce papyrus manuscript also edited by the same 
scholar with utmost care is concluded with a correction of his earlier explanation of the subseription. He 
now gives : “The book of the great xara puarnpiov Adyos” instead of * The book of the great xara puoripior 
Adyos of the Jeu” and he adds: “In the concluding hymn we had xara prorypiov Adyor: there Adyos are the 
emanations which were called Jeu.” 

In the last pages of the Introduction Mr Legge’s theory receives the acrimonious attention of an open 
opponent, who in spite of much uncertainty which must still prevail in the search for truth ends with a 
contemptuous disnussal of the whole affair. The writer of this short notice has nut given the subject enough 
independent study to enable him to devide between the two combatants. He did not invite Mr. Legge, as 
Dr. Schmidt elsewhere supposes, to help or advise him in making the literal translation, or to write any 
introduction or preface except with a statement that he (Mr. Legge) wrote quite independently ; and did 
not expect that Dr. Schmidt would alter the opinion which he had formed, or would publish any other 
conclusions while continuing to follow the latest research of German scholars and his own investigation of 
unpublished papyrus Gnostic documents of Berlin. 

On page lxxx Dr. Schmidt produces his final estimate of the date of the writing or the composition of 
the Pistis Sophia and the Books of Jeu, placing the Books of Jeu in a.p. 180-200; Section 1v of Pistis 
Sophia in 200-250; Sections 1, (11) 111 of Pistis Suphia in 230-300. He believes that 1v was known, with its 
developed topography of the upper world, to the author of 1, (11) 11. Moreover that the author of IV used 
as a source the mystery book of the author of the Books of Jeu; and consequently that his authorship 
lies between the Books of Jeu and 1, (11) 111 of Pistis Suphia. 


G. Horner. 


De beide volksverhalen can Papyrus Harris 500 verso. By Henri Peter Biox. Leiden, 1928, 


This work is a thesis submitted for the degree of D.Litt. in the University of Leiden. It consists of a 
translation, with philological commentary, of the two folk-tales preserved on the verso of Papyrus Harris 
500, now in the British Museum. It shows not only immense industry but considerable aptitude for 
philological research, more particularly in lexicography, and while a few of the notes strike one as un- 
necessary or elementary others are valuable, such as for example those on the uses and constructions of 
certain words, 

At the same time the work has its limitations. Two texts are translated, the Capture of Joppa and 
the Foredoomed Prince. Both are for the most part easy and straightforward. Yet both contain a few 
cruces and it is precisely here that we should expect help from so elaborate an edition as that before us. 
Frankly it cannot be said that the author has advanced beyond his predecessors in the interpretation of 
any one of the difficult passages. Though he appears to have a fair general knowledge of Late Egyptian 
grammar he betrays a lack of feeling for many of its finer points. But it is above all in his decipherment 
of hieratic that his want of experience is most apparent. It was unwise at the outset to attempt to publish 
hieratic texts without collating the originals, but we suppose this may have been unavoidable. .At the 
same time the author has had since 1923 a very admirable photographic facsimile before him in the last 
British Museum volume of hieratic texts, and he has in many cases failed to decipher things which are 
apparent there almost at the first glance. 

Had he exploited to the full the possibilities of this facsimile, in which he has missed several obvious 
and straightforward readings, and had his restorations been backed by more regard for the traces and the 
lengths of the lacunae and by more adequate knowledge of what is grammatically possible and probable 
he would have advanced much further towards correct interpretation of the texts. 

A few examples may now be given in substantiation of the criticisms made above. Since first drafting 
this review I have made a point of collating the original, in which several new readings became apparent. 
In order, however, to be quite fair to the author, who worked only from the facsimile, I have in all such 
cases definitely indicated that my reading was made from the original and not from the facsimile. At the 
same time I cannot help recording the opinion that the publication of a papyrus, more especially a damaged 
one, without a collation of the original is a thing to be aveided where possible, 
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Capture of Joppu. 


dunt : : An “ VY 
1.1. At the beginning of the line the signs IN : \Z are clearly visible (except that 
2 4 © saan paneaeee! ) Fh <atezoee > Yo i ( : : 
the 20 may be 10 or 30). The incomplete word is obviously ia, a name for the warrior-nobles of Syria. 


The first group of this same word is probably to be seen in the Av at the end of 1. 4, where the author 
poe || 


in his note on p. 2 is perhaps needlessly divided between the restorations rin and wiv, Later in this 
line the group read dj can only be r¢, though the omission of its stroke is unusual. 

1. 4. The restoration -fwj is not in the least justified by the traces and a first person sing. pseudo- 
participle is not what we want here. 

1.5. At the beginning méwtw dit may perhaps be restored. 

1.6. Add dr at the end. 


1.11. The first preserved group is clearly KN and the reading ps?f is beyond doubt. After Uf 
insert Ar and for dia read ini. 
1.12. For ps) read p?. 


Xa 
1.13. At the beginning the signs \ Swiss @ x are visible, and we thus get the sentence 
dw di nf (not dj-t-f as author) Lina psif lee arr or situilar]......... #t-f “Amin his good father(?) having 


granted him [strength (?) to] lift it.” It will be observed that “it” is masculine and so cannot refer to the 
club, at least not by the name wat. 

2.1. The reading mv is clearly impossible. Perhaps dit. 

2,2. knj. I ecannot read this group, but it is certainly not fv?. For $37 read probably L137: the & is 
visible. For p? read psi. 

2.3. For tw-f read iwtv. 

i apy — . - 
2.4. The group which follows id?.f may be <=] c “for this purpose.’ 


2.7. The third word looks like dérrw, though the ¢(Q @) is not certain. The group ——= © proposed 
on p. 44 is improbable, for this combination is not used in syllabic. 

2.10. hr... pey-k nb. Read hrf nd (for in) psik nb “So says he, namely thy master,” ze, these are 
your master’s instructions; a common Egyptian construction, often with m for in. The reading £3 for as 
proposed in the commentary p. 50 is not possible. 

2.12. This line is a erwx, The author’s proposal to read ptj m 7?-¢... is out of the question. The group 


after pti looks like i ip or less probably — VP. The vp at least is certain. 64 without the 
I 


plural strokes should be the verb “to make tributary,” not the noun “tribute.” Perhaps ptr dt-? bek-sn 
‘Behold my hand has made them tributary,” though the papyrus dves not elsewhere omit the @ | before 
the intinitive. 4? xs is difficult, but the author’s suggestion to read £%)-n-5n “They alluded to the 200 
baskets ” is hardly likely to be right, for £#2 uever means to “ point tu” or “refer to,” nor does this render- 
ing suit the context. Who, to begin with, are the “they”? Surely xs must refer to the wife of the prince 
of Joppa. The text, too, has psi 290 not py? 200 as transcribed by Blok, aud the use of the demonstrative 
shows that the words are not part of the description but are either actually spoken by the Egyptians to the 
groom or to be spoken by him to his mistress. Perhaps we should read [3-4 (for dd-h? i as usual) rs “So 
shalt thou say to her concerning these 2U0 baskets which are full of men in fetters and stocks,” Possibly 
the text is correct and the suffix pronoun (here £) could be omitted when the sense was imperative. . 

3.8. The group at the beginning of this line is a puzzle. All that is certain from the original is that 


the author’s 76-4 is impossible. At the end of line 7 we have either IN Q or f ‘ \ though the dot 


expected (though sometimes omitted) over f is not visible. In line 8 the Sz is clear and the facsimile 


iol Sh 
suggests iN with the lower part of the » worn away. In the original however no sign of such 


wearing is traceable, and what is more the seems to have a cross stroke which would turn it into 
An. Perhaps adm ib-4, mik is the original text and the scribe, in passing from one line to the next, has 
telescoped it. 

. at y Cf “hy + ape 7 . < . ¥ v, + 

3. i The last word should be d/¢w.f “his fingers,” not dsj. After this group s¥ ms “scribe of the 
army ” is perfectly clear. 
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The Foredoomed Prince. 
; ; <> ZY... 
4.1. It was a surprise to find on the original that the rubric reads ir nif 5 YY, instead of the 


accepted ir atf Ge. This can even be seen on the facsimile. It is hard to see how this is to be 


rendered, and one is tempted to suppose it a mistake for QO @ hr-tu (for dd-hr-tu) “now it is said 


that,” to which we have a good parallel in the opening of Pap. D’Orbiney ir mntf Ar-te. 

4.1. be-pryt. We must read bu puy-w (3rd Plural), as is clear in the hieratic. méy is of course the 
infinitive. Literally “they had not borne for him,” an interesting and highly idiomatic anticipation of the 
Coptic use of the 3rd Plural in the sense of the indefinite “one.” To take méy as the passive §dm-af after 
bu pwy is quite impossible, for pery, the Middle Egyptian 3i, takes an infinitive. 

4.2. mgy. Both palaeographical and grammatical considerations demand the reading méy-te and the 
note on pp. 72-3 is unnecessary, Later in the line I do not understand the proposed restoration of the 
lacuna @&te hr Sspur der, for this would be a sentence without a subject. The obvious restoration is ést lf 
hint hr tur * Lo, his wife conceived,” which not only fills the lacuna exactly but accounts for the vertical 
stroke still visible in front of dvr. After sém there is a sign which can be nothing but %, giving shm-3 
“when she had fultilled.” 

4.10. gs, What are we to read in the lacuna which precedes! There is hardly rvom for rtm dit “in 


would be pewa, “since his heart is sore,” but the sense given is not quite so guod. 
. : th. : : : : 
4,12. fn Sy. The reading is both palaeographically and grammatically impossible. The L.E. 


aww 
for “three fates” is LIZ 3%y without x, and the facsimile shows that the supposed ww is not really there. 


The traces point very plainly to aK iN and, what is mure, ¥y is written not as elsewhere with Ms 
bi 
but with . dl: There i» here in fact no reference to the “three fates” but to the personified Fate, “I am 


delivered into the hands of Fate.” 


End of line 12 and beginning of 13 tam.....j iry-t. For iry-t read iryi as on p. 101. The author's 
restoration immé dit ni iry-t is not contirmed by the original, where the signs at the beginning of 13 are 


DAWA 


seen to be aeyp not ronnn : in any case x? would almost certainly have been written Yh . The 


reading dit, plausible ou the facsimile, is very doubtful on the original. Read perhaps Tanne @ vp 


which suits the traces and tuke iy-é as fina] “ Let me be released that I may do according to my desire.” 
4.13. dirr-t pe ntr irt. [rt is not the complementary infinitive as stated on p. 101. The verbal form 
in this sentence is a periphrasis with a geminated form of ir, but it sou happens that the verb peri- 


phrased is, as often, ivi itself. The form used tu periphrase it, however, is not the usual &h Ser but 
<u> : — 

l &y Q@. This is, I believe, no mere error or variant: I Lave suspected for some time that there 
<> 


existed in L.E. a periphrasis with a form 7-i7-¢(w) bearing strong future meaning “Surely the god will do.” 
I hope some time to publish evidence for this. 
The reading in the second half of this live is difficult. The original shows the author’s wa-dn-tw hr 


dit xf, etc. to he untenable. The sign after Ar might just be . Then follow some unintelligible signs, after 


which I read a little doubtfully Bs . Next comes % l { 
<=> 


bam =— 
less visible but quite certain (\ AEN 4 


5.1. The author’s proposed restoration tw-tw hr dit nf sdm-f r Smsw, * They gave him his servant as 
esquire,” involves a bad error. “His servant” in a papyrus of this type can only be ps2-f Sdn, and the 
proposed reading also fails to account for the vertical stroke before the J. In front of this are ihe remains 


which is certain, and finally, 
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of another vertical sign, and the combination strongly indicates rae Read perhaps iz (visible in facs.) 
peif idm m 83-f r Smsw “and his servant followed him as esquire.” 

5.2. ih 8m-t-k...3b-e. The signs before and that above the »w seem from the original to have been 
intentionally erased. Read therefore if Sii-k n %b-& “Do thou go as thou wilt.” Why transliterate the 
valueless ¢ in Sn-t-h? 

5.2. tw Cnh-f. Delete the f of iw-f. It is not in the hieratic, and what is more the form iu-f sdf 
does not oceur in L.E., the correct form in subordinate clauses of circumstance being 7u sdm-f. 

5.3. bw-pwyt. Read bw pwy-w as before. 

5.5. LXX mh. The author passes without a word over the difficulties here involved. The reading of 
the first sign as 70 is probable, though on the original it has the appearance of a correction over something 
else. But what is the group which follows, and where is the 2 which should follow the numeral? What, 
moreover, is the meaning of the small sign written over the top of mh? All these points should be observed, 
if not solved, in a critical edition of the text. 

3.1L rita i [hr-t] hr irt. That this reading is impossible is obvious from the facsimile, in which the 

a RY IN WINS 
following signs are perfectly clear -_<—> iN z l 2 ae 2 | a The group ad is made 
rather like om, but since the nest line shows that these words are spoken not by the youth but by his 
e eae The 
reading Arw-w “days” is tempting, but this always in this papyrus has a © under the <=>. ‘Jbdw 
“months” would suit the traces (¢f. 7. 13 for its writing). Translate ll. 13-14 “He said to the youths, 
What is this that ye do [every day. They said to him, We have been] here for months past spending our 
time in flying, and he who shall reach,” ete. For the construction (dw rn? cf. & 12. 


hosts the Ist person must be read: the confusion is common in L.E. The preceding signs ar 


DANA 
6.2. The small lacuna after hur is puzzling. Neither of the author's suggestions seems possible. 
alone does not fill the space, and to read Aurtx and translate “if you wish” would be an unparalleled use 
of Aur, quite unsupported by the “absolute” construction of which examples are quoted. The sense more- 
over requires not “If you wish, I will enchant iy legs” but “Would that I could enchant my legs.” 
There ix, however, another possibility. The group which follows far seems quite clearly the expected 


“h and Avr ni means “would that I had,” used either quasi-absolutely in reference to some noun pre- 


ceding or with a noun following. Here no noun follows and the reference is clearly to the preceding clause 
“He will give his daughter to whomscever reaches her window.” The prince very naturally exclaims 
“Would she might be mine” or perhaps more indefinitely “ Would it might be mine (to reach her window).” 


The next sign has still to be reckoned with. If this is to go with what follows it can only be an iN 


which would give méw?, conjunctive used conditionally in the sense required “If I could enchant my limbs 
I would go to fly with you.” The two sinall traces visible in the much rubbed original, though not entirely 


conclusive, do not preclude this reading. The only other possibility would seem to read es and to take it 


with hur ni. This, however, leaves us with tvi hr sat “I will enchant my legs and go flying with you,” 
which is contrary to sense, for this, as the next sentence shows, is precisely what the prince does not do. 

For mtn at the end of the line read mdi-tn. 

6. 9. i-t-f (better 7y-7, for the ¢ is valueless). There is a nice point of grammar here. The sense requires 
this clause to be relative, “The son of an officer who (the son) has come as a fugitive from Egypt.” And 
relative it is in effect, for in Egyptian any sentence of whatsoever type may be attached in a relative sense 
to an antecedent provided only that that antecedent is indetimte. Now English and Dutch idiom require 
us to say “the son of,” yet the word son is really indefinite, unless there is only one son and we are aware 
of the fact. Egyptian more correctly and logically says not p? Sri but simply 377. We are therefore justitied 
in translating the iy-f sentence relatively, as the sense demands. 

6. 11. In the lacuna read dd xf ih im-k. The author's proposed ty-t nk is impossible because (1) the 
imperative of iy is wi, and (2) dy dues not mean to return in the sense of “go back” but only “come back.” 
6.15. Swim ht The author has no note on these words, which nevertheless contain a erux. In the 
first place we must clear the ground by rectifying the reading. The L.E. for “in his house” is 2 psif pr. 
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The word £¢ does nut mean a house but a castle, temple or tomb, aud whatever its meaning it cannot 
in a vulgar text take the suffix possessive pronoun but only the independent possessive p#i.7. The correct 


Lon Ae ; . tate ads 7 - 
reading is , as will be clear from a contrast with 4.3 and 4. 7, and the meaning is “in his place, 
Ea 


2.¢., “on the spot” or where he stood, ef Wenamon, 2, 52. This being an old and common prepositional 
phrase, the suffix pronoun has survived in it. The real difficulty of the sentence is however the use of 4. 
The Sw-clause is subordmmate, and the use of the unsupported pronoun instead of ¢w-f is thus remarkable. 
As a matter of fact the sense needs neither Su nor ivf, for the simple way of saying “to kill him in his 
place” is sm3-f m st-f, and this is perhaps what the scribe should have written. 

6.15, bey mut-kuvj. In his note on p. 129 the author has seen the correct force of this, “When the sun 
goes down I shall already be dead,” and has rightly contrasted it with 2-2 7 mot just above. Unfortunately 
he has omitted to bring out this point in his translation. 

6.16. The restoration wa-ta-tu hr [ij-t rv in \te-f (p. 128) is improbable since it would not be clear to 
what noun the f referred and p? sri would have been written. Perhaps wa-ia-tr hr kat (or it) r dd(try-F 
“They went to tell it.” The original shows clear traces of dl-(tir)-f. 


7.2. The first word is clearly eS A, and the sign which follows must surely be \ though the 


trace is not altogether convincing. The author’s iv [r ib “]p? wr is too long for the lacuna and is an 
un-Egyptian method of expression. 
7.3. For m¢.j read mdi-i. 


7. 7. The proposed restoration wh p? LC does not fit the traces and is too long for the lacuna. I cannot 
decipher the remains on the original. The ventre signs might Just be of or <> I. 

7.9. dwtw (ir?) The author proposes to emend iwtw into iw, There is no need, for és¢(7 ) is quite 
clear in the facsimile, the top of the | being obscured by a small piece of paper gummed over it. The 


following ?r.f is certain and needs neither query nor brackets. In the long lacuna 420 is less convincing on 
the original than in the facsimile and »puti does not in the least fit the traces. 

7. 11. The restoration wun m (/) atr? dues not suit the traces, and the translation “zijnde als godheid ” 
is impossible, for the verb wna has no geminated participial forms in L.E. The correct reading, obvious in 
the facsimile, is qd aww 1 * (the) lake.” 
—D wx 


Aas 


The form deserves a note. It is not the ordinary 4¢mf, but looks much more like the form dis- 
a ¢ 


covered by Erman, used with the negative bw in the sense of “not yet.” But this sense, as Erman himself 
noted (Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., 50. 105, note 2), does not suit here. No other reading seems possible, though 
the a is oddly made. 

7.12. hr kd p? msh. kr seems almost certain, but there is not room for &d with its long determinative 
. 
7. 13. The author’s restoration of this line is vitiated by his strange belief that the sign still visible in 


the lacuna is . How he can hold this in the face of the form which this sign has in 7. 12 and elsewhere 


ya 
in L.E. hieratic it is difficult to see. The group in question is clearly vA J{ “two men.” Furthermore 
the word after 47 cannot be shpr, which does not suit the traces. I find it hard to escape the reading 
aay though the determinative of seems to be omitted. The whole may read hr wha [iwsn hr] ho 


kr Ch? [m p?]s 2 “When the sun shone they stood fighting, the two of them,” é-., “in single combat.” The 
description of a crocodile and a spirit as “the two men” offers no difticulty, for the phrase is quite con- 
ventional and stereotyped. 


8.1. Before gsi the word ST Q l we “another ” is clear in the facsimile. 


8. 2. hr (sic) The absence of the stroke is against the reading @. Read more probably an 


erroneous -. For hr-f read r gs-f. 
ir. oes ; Oe. Sn 
8. 3, beginning. 7 is impossible: either AQ or /. 
nN NAN 
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8. 6. Who is responsible for the false reading p? ntr? Surely p? AC is obvious. 


8.7. med3y-t. The first letter of this word is certainly not iN but in all probability gsaast Read 
therefore id?yt. aa i 

8.8 tpw. Surely the reading @Oe <> is clear. His dog “seized speech,” ie., received the power 
to speak. 

8.10. pr pw ir-n. Impossible, for this construction is never used after hr. We need a sdanf-form. 
What is more, a @ is visible before p? ms and must be part of w “him.” CJ must therefore be wrong, 
for a transitive verb is needed to govern Sw. “The crocodile [seized] him” or “ [perceived] him.” 


8. 11. The participle «>| is a curious form for we expect <a> simply, which was in L.E. 
ot 


fast becoming usual to periphrase the disappearing perfect participle active of ull verbs. It is, however, 
hardly necessary to follow the author in his attempt to take it as a plural innperfect passive, for the sense 
shows that it can be nothing but a false or variant writing for <a>. “Tam thy fate who have pursued thee.” 


End of line. Whatever this group be it is not dr. The original suggests _ 
- AM = —_ 
8.12. 7. Impossible. The signs - —>K - seem clear, perhaps “[every day] up to now,” ef. 5. 14. 
The traces which follow suit twi r ¢h? “I will tight with the giant.” 
8.13. After Suh? add 
. 13. er Suh? a ‘i : 


T. Ertc Pret. 


Jews and Christians in Egypt. By H. I. Bert. British Museum, B. Quaritch, and Oxford University 
Press. 1924. 8vo. Pp. xii+140. 


It is not often that an editor of non-literary papyri is enabled to produce a volume of texts having such 
obvious historical importance and general interest as the recent special publication of the British Museum. 
Its title serves to unite contents widely separated both in character and date. The first part of the book 
is devoted to a lengthy and excellently preserved letter written by the Emperor Claudius to the people of 
Alexandria and published in Egypt by order of the Prefect. This epistle was the formal response to 
an embassy which had been sent by the city to Rome shortly after the Emperor’s accession in order to 
present an honoritic decree, and at the same time to prefer certain requests and to disclaim respousibility 
for recent anti-Semitic disturbances, regarding which the envoys were confrouted with a counter- 
deputation from the Alexandrian Jewish community. These topics are dealt with in successive sections of 
the letter. Of the proffered honours Claudius declines the more extravagant, excusing himself on the 
ground that temples and the like were the prerogative of the gods. His attitude here fully bears out the 
statement of Suetonius, “Zmdos honores recusavit. Notwithstauding that testimony this reign has been 
supposed, on somewhat ambiguous evidence, to mark an important advance in the development of the 
imperial cult, on which the ideas of Claudius were regarded as more akin to thuse of Julius than of the 
more prudent Augustus and Tiberius. Such a view can no longer stand ; Claudius evidently began his 
reign with sentiments as modest as any of his predecessors. Data in apparent conflict with such principles 
may easily be misinterpreted. Of this the present papyrus affords a very striking indication. In publish- 
ing the Emperor’s letter the Roman Prefect, ignoring its explicit refusal of divine honours, bids readers 
adinire the magnanimity “of our god Caesar.” How false an inference might have been drawn from that 
epithet, doubly significant in a Roman mouth, had the express statement of Claudius been lost! In the 
degeneration of Caesar-worship much may have been due to the misplaced zeal of subordinates. Amon¢ 
the favours asked by the Alexandrian representatives the principal was that the city might be granted 4 
senate, a matter on which Claudius adroitly postponed his decision pending a report from the Prefect. It 
is fairly evident from what is said that the coveted privilege had heen enjoyed at some period of the 
Ptolemaic régime, but when it was forfeited remains im doubt. Turning to the third point, the quarrel 
with the Jews, which had come to a head under his predecessor, the Emperor takes up a firm but impartial 
line. While declining to go into the question of past responsibility, he gives a plain warning that in the 
event of further trouble the aggressor would be severely punished. The Jews in particular are forbidden 
to introduce compatriots into the city from outside under pain of chastisement as disturbers of the peace 
of the world. This is somewhat inflated language, but there seems no need to explain it, with M. Salomon 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. a 
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Reinach, as an allusion to the spread of Christianity. On the whole the letter may be said to give a by no 
means unfavourable impression of a much criticized personality. Claudius is of course hardly likely to 
have drafted it himself, but on matters so important he must have been consulted and in substance it 
must reflect his will. 

So much for the Jews, To the Christians falls the second and major portion of the volume, which 
contains two distinct groups of fourth-century papyri, all bat one of them being letters, Group 1 consists 
of ten texts, seven Greek and three Coptic, relating to the Meletian schism. Two of the Greek documents 
stand out as of especial importance, one an agreement about the appointment of a deputy to preside over 
a monastery during the absence of its head at the synod of Caesarea, the other a long letter written 
probably during the early summer of the year 335 and describing the persecution of the Meletians by the 
Athanasian party. How far Athanasius himself was responsible for the high-handed proceedings here 
reported remains uncertain ; but in any case a contemporary document presenting the Meletian point of 
view isa valuable addition to the existing evidence, which mostly emanates from the opposite side. A 
second group consists of letters addressed to Paphnutius, an anchorite, in the special efficacy of whose 
prayers his correspondents display a remarkable faith. One of them bore the name Athanasius, and 
Mr. Bell considers that there is “a reasonable probability” that in his letter we may see the actual 
autograph of St, Athanasius himself. But the name was not uncommon-—it occurs elsewhere in this 
correspondence ; and since the gist of the letter, as of most of the others, is merely a request to be 
remembered in the ascetic’s supplications, the hypothesis can hardly be considered as rising above the 
level of possibility. 

Contrary to the practice hitherto adopted in British Museum editions of non-literary documents, the 
Greek texts in this volume are printed in modern form, with accentuation, ete. an innovation which it 
may be hoped has come to stay. The explanatory matter is, moreover, more ample than usual, and trans- 
lations (here and there a little loose, perhaps) have been added. Four collotype plates enhance the 
attractiveness of a publication on which both the Museuin and Mr. Bell are to be congratulated, 

A.S. Huy. 


The Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen, Discovered by the Earl of Carnarvon and Howard Carter. By Howard 
Carter and A. C. Mace, With 104 Illustrations from Photographs by Harry Burroy. Vol. 1 
Cassell and Co., Ltd. 1923. Pp. xxiii4+231. 


If there is one word which adequately and withont exaggeration describes the magnificence of 
Tutfaukhamiin’s tomb it is the epithet, sumptvous, Certainly no archaeological discovery ever deserved 
or furnished the material for a more sumptuous account than has that of the late Lord Carnarvon and 
Mr. Howard Carter. Yet in spite uf its large print, generous margins and simple cover suggestive of the 
gold ornamentations foul everywhere ou the objects; in spite of seventy-nine plates of perfect photo- 
graphs, and remembering that this is only the tirst voluine, the book fails to do Justice to the archaeological 
revelation which it commemorates. The fault, however, is not with the authors, and one feels that when 
Mr, Carter speaks of the unscientific nature of this preliminary “narrative” (implying full publication tn 
the future) he is also aware of the other horn of his dilemma although he still considers that “some 
account without loss of time, no matter how summary, was necessary.” For in truth the book falls 
between two stools: thanks to the official communicatious published day by day during the actual 
excavations there is little left for Mr. Carter to tell us that we do not already know ; and even when 
(perhaps realizing this difficulty) he devotes a long chapter to the science of excavation in general, the 
difficulties of the archaeologist and the strenuous work entailed, or again leads up to the discovery and 
opening of the tomb with two chapters on the history of the Valley of the Kings—in all this he has been 
forestalled by popular articles, written Ly other eminent Egyptologists, which appeared in The Times and 
other papers when the first news of the discovery reached England. Thus his appeal to the general public 
is seriously handicapped. On this ground alone the sumptuous volume was rightly dispensed with. As for 
his other group of readers—the Egyptologists—-we have seen above that Mr. Carter and his collaborators 
have yet to write the scientific “memoir” of the discovery of TutCankhamin’s tomb which alone is of 
any real value to it. 

Bearing in mind these limitations, we need have no hesitation in saying that whoever finds the leisure 
to read this book will discover at the end that he has gained something which he could only have 
expected from more serious study. The enthusiasm of the man who persisted in clearing that triangular 


Qu 
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area of the valley till he found the tomh pervades the whole stury, and more than compensates for such 
stylistic lapses as “ That pretty well exhausts the facts of his life,’ and “of what he did we are still sadly 
to seek.” Mr. Carter works up the excitement of the “treasure-hunt”—he is not afraid to call it that 
once—from an illuminating history of the Valley to his own work there with the late Lord Carnarvon till 
the reader is strung to the right pitch to receive the /énvuement of the discovery. The description of the 
Antechamber and its conteuts is told in some detail (thongh only mentioning a “scant hundred? out of 
“some six or seven hundred objects which it contains”) without being monotonous, and we are submitted 
to the salutary discipline of a long chapter on the ditiiculties and troubles of an excavator, with some 
excellent counsels, before being shown the final revelation of the first season’ work—the shrine behind the 
second sealed doorway. 
The photographs, as has already been said, ave perfect. A large number of them are famuliar already, 
but few books can boast more faultless illustrations. And in a class by itself--giving tlis book a special 
value—is a short biographical sketch of the late Earl of Caruarvon by his sister, Lady Burghclere. Tt is 
vemarkable for the way in which the writer has kept her own personahty in the background throughout, 
and yet leaves us with the feeliny that at least as much of the nobility she attributes to ler brother also 


belongs to her, 
S. R. K. GLANVILLE. 


Luxor and its Temples. By A.M. Buackauay, D.Litt. Illustrated by Major Benton FLetcHEr. A. C. 
Black. London. 1923. Pp. xi+200. 


The inception of this book, it is clear from the preface, was at least equally due to the illustrator as to 
the author, but there can be no questiou whose is the more important contribution. Major Fletcher's 
drawings will be considered, without exception, pleasant and should do their part towards tempting visitors 
to Egypt. The artist has taken great care with the detail of the reliefs wherever they come into his 
picture, and the general view of the temple at Karnak as it appears behind the Suered Luke (Plate VIL) is 
an excellent treatment of a very difficult subject. But for those who know Thebes the drawings will not 
always be convincing—e.g., Plate XV, Dees ef-Bu/ré, 1s disappointing—and their brown lines go hardly with 
the black type of the opposite pages, spoiling the look of the book. The pylon of the Aypostyle Hall, 
Temple of Luxor (Plate IX) should not have grooves for flagstaves on the ézxer face, as in the drawing. 

Dr. Blackman, however, has compensated for any lack of distinction in the illustrations by supplying 
a popular account of Ancient Egypt which should prove to the most lay of readers that “ Egyptology is 
not a dreary study, but is fall of human mterest...concerned rather with life and beauty than with 
mummies and other dusty trophies of death”: at the same time, by avoiding generalities unsupported by 
instances and by continual reference to the texts and to the reliefs, he le ives self-evident in his writing an 
authoritative scholarship, which, for the purpose of a popular book, makes even the use of footnotes 
almost unnecessary. Dr. Blackman allows his title elasticity, using it as a base from which he sets out 
with his readers for adjacent inquiries—Dvyunastic History, The Wars in Syria, Festivals and Biographies— 
often only to return at the end of each chapter. These excursions have demanded a considerable 
condensation of material, and in the reviewer's opinion, the best chapter in the bouk is the second, in 
which the author tells “ How Thebes became the Capital of Egypt,” and conveys in 22 pages an extra- 
ordinarily vivid and unexaggerated impression of dynastic history from the Old to the Middle Kingdoms. 
He would himself be the first to admit that there is little original research-work in the book, except for 
the full and very interesting account of the Festival of Opet on p. 70ff.; although most of the passages on 
the Religion and Ceremonial, including the important point of the divine conception of the Pharaoh, are 
summaries of more technical essays by himself in this Jouraa/. This fact, far from impairing its value as a 
popular account, is advantageous, for the reader who assimilates all the information here given need yet 
have no fear, thanks to Dr. Blackman’s care in using his material, that he will be treading debatable 
ground, 

One may be allowed to criticize some small points. The meticulously correct spelling of Ancient 
Egyptian names employed throughout seems to be out of keeping with the popular tone and purpose of 
the book. In some cases it must seriously impede the layman, 2.g., that of the Pharaonic name Dhutmése, 
Englishmen whose profession does not require a special study of languages may well be considered to be 
better educated than the majority and yet be unable to pronounce this name so written, and may reason- 
ably be excused if they are unable to recognize in it the Thothwes with which they are perhaps familiar. 


t4—2 
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(Such pedantic spelling appears all the more unnecessary now in view of the editor’s list of spellings of 
royal names in the most recent issue of the Journal (x, 336), which prefers Sesostris to Senusert and 
Amenophis to Amenhotep (but Amina to Amen) ete., even in a specialist journal.) 

Ipet-Isut ix “ Karnak” not the “Temple of Luxor” (p. 64;. The slip is perhaps due to confusion with 
Ipet-Res =“ Luxor.” 

Again, need we adopt the almost specialized German use of sogenunnt? To speak of the sv-culled 
High Gate (p. 183) (of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu] is clearly a correct use, but when applied to the 
Carnarvon Tablet No. 1 (p. 84) the term is not only unnecessary and un-English, but misleading. This is 
the only flagrant example, but in three more cases (pp. 37, 136, 171) the word is otiose. 

These however are small points. The text is adequately served with cuts, many of which are not to be 
found in popular works, and there is an admirable bibliography at the end of the hook for those who 
wish to study the subject in detail. 

S. RL K. GLANVILLE, 


Die Ornamentth der agyptischen Wollwirkereien. Stilprobleme der sputuntiken und koptischen Kunst. By 
M. Dimayp. Published by the Kulturhistorisches Museum in Lund (Schweden). Leipzig, 1924. 


This is a careful compilation drawn from many sources, all of which are scrupulously acknowledged, 
tracing the growth of design and explaining the methods of weaving in Egypt in late Egyptian and Coptic 
times. The author, after giving a list of the more important publications on his subject and a short general 
account of the history of art with special reference to the differences between Oriental and Hellenistic 
ideas, divides his arguinent into six chapters. In these are discussed the development of ornament on 
dress, the technique of Egyptian weaving (this chapter is contributed by V. Sylwan,, figure decoration, 
geometrical and plant design and their influence on each other, and finally the growth of coloured design. 
The numerous illustrations are not confined to designs on woven materials but show also similar patterns 
from amulets, faience objects and architecture. Dimand emphasizes the fact that the Far East, China, 
India, Persia, atfected and were affected by Egypt, and that this artistic intercourse was specially strong 
during the Byzantine empire. An interesting sketch is given of the development of dress among the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Hittites and Greeks, and Capart’s comparison of the likeness between Ancient 
Egyptian and Libyan dress is discussed. The influence of Oriental and Egyptian ornament in Archaic 
Greece, its decline, and its reappearance under Alexander are remarked upon. In early Christian Egypt 
the impress #f Oriental art is clearly seen, but by the end of the 4th and beginning of the 5th century 
Coptic craftsmen had digested foreign influences and had developed a distinct art of their own. Hellenistic 
teachings were gradually pushed aside and everything Christian was emphasized. The later and more 
gaily coloured designs, Dimand holds, are really a continuation of Ancient Egyptian ideas; he considers 
that this development is not the result of mere chance but is rather a deliberate expression of old ideas, 
and an outcome of the national genius. 

The author suggests that the woven or erabroidered squares and roundels sewn on tunics or coverings 
may be copied from the metal discs or plates which must have been used in the same way. Since he 
wrote, an example of metal employed for decorating textiles has been found in Tutfankhamiin’s pall— 
now, by an unhappy fate, lost to the world. The simple plaited ribbon pattern is found in the oldest 
Mesopotamian art, and Dimand has arrived independently at the same conclusion as Bunt that the Greeks 
derived it from the Assyrians and Hittites. Certain designs are traceable directly to the Far East : e.g., the 
whorl pattern is derived from China, where also the meander was known from very early times; the vine 
pattern is widely spread, but its use as a continuous design to cover large surfaces is almost certainly 
borrowed from India or Syria, while on the other hand the geometrical arrangement of tendrils is Chinese. 
One would like to know the reasons for the author’s assertion on p. 5 that Kendrick is wrong in placing 
the “ornamental ankh” as early as the 5th century. It is to this age, for example, 
butes an ankh with the sacred monogram in the loop (Handbuch, 2nd ed., 587) 
Fayydm, and on p. 31 Dimand insists on the very early date of objects with this 


that Kaufmann attri- 
on a tapestry from the 
monogram, 


Nora GriFFiva. 
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Altaegyptische Webestithle und Brettcheamweberei iu Altuegypten. By C. H. Jont. Leipzig (1924). 66 illus- 
trations. (Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Altertuinskunde Agyptens, herausg. von Kurt Sethe. 
VIII vol.) 


Dr. Johl presents us in this clear and well-written book with a very interesting and careful study of 
Ancient Egyptian looms and inethods of weaving. The author tells us he has twice been obliged to remodel 
his book owing to the researches of Ling Roth and of Van Gennep and Jéquier. He accepts inany of their 
conclusions, but also puts forward various new ideas. In the much-discussed painting of a loom in the 
tomb of Chnemhotep he explains the mysterious object marked K in N, de G, Davies drawing, published by 
Ling Roth, as the weft-carrier which the weaver on the left has just received from her helper on the right. 
His suggestion that, in the so-called scene of the mat-maker in the tomb of Khety, the weaver 1s sitting 
on a mat flung over the stretched warp, is ingenious; he hastens to add that there is no evidence to 
support such an assumption, although if correct 1t would go far to explain the problems presented by the 
picture. He rejects the theory that in the Eighteenth or Nineteenth Dynasty the horizontal was replaced 
by the vertical loom, and would explain its absence from tomb paintings simply by the much greater 
difficulty of drawing it. He quotes the weaving yt which the German Expedition claimed to have found 
in one of the Tell el--Amarnah houses as a convincing argument that horizontal looms were used in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty ; but is it quite certain that the pit found was a weaving pit? In the special chapter 
on tablet weaving Joh] holds with Van Gennep and Jéquier that this method was known in ancient 
Egypt; he insists that the famous scarf of Ramesses IIL, in the Liverpool Museum, was tablet-woven, 
asserting that, had it been produced by ordinary weaving, a loom much more complicated than any 
possessed by the Egyptians would have been necessary. Dr. Johl has evidently not seen the communi- 
cations of Ling Roth and Mrs. Crowfoot in Vol. x of the Liverpool Anauls, and of Mrs. Crowfoot in Vol. 1v 
of Sudan Notes and Queries. Had he done so he would have found answers to most of the problems 
enumerated on p. 69 regarding the scarf: he would have xeen that in the Stidin to-day the women produce 
handsome patterns in double weave on simple looms identical with those of Ancient Egypt, and that 
Mrs. Crowfoot herself on one of these primitive looms has actually woven a copy of part of the Ramesses 
scarf. To begin with, Mrs. Crowfoot wove straight from the shed sticks, picking up threads with a pointed 
stick and the fingers. After she had proved that this extreinely primitive method was effective she sub- 
stituted two rod heddles for two of the shed sticks, and so increased the rapidity of the work. 


Nora GRIFFITH. 


& 
Dart égyptien: études et histoire, Par Jeax Carart. Tomes. Introduction générale: Ancien et Moyen 
Empires. Brussels: Vromant and Co. 1924. Pp. 323. 


This is a reprint, on good paper aud in excellent type, of the first half of Monsieur Capart’s Lecons sur 
Cart égyptien, published in 1920 and badly printed on very poor paper. An admirable English translation 
of the introductory chapters by Mr. Warren R. Dawson, with the addition of a short bibliography appended 
to each chapter and 64 plates and a frontispiece, appeared in 1923 under the title of Lgyptiun Art, Intro- 
ductory Studies, The improvements in this newly published edition are not confined to the two important 
points mentioned above, namely quality of paper and type: there are certain additions to, and alterations 
in, the text, eg., on pp. 112, 216, 221, 225, 239, and 244, which increase the value of the volume and bring 
it up to date, and, above all, full bibliographical references in the form of footnotes are to be found on 
practically every page. The want of such references robbed the original publication of much of its value, 
as was noted by Griffith in this Journal, VI, 290. 

M. Capart has in view a work of some magnitude, of which this volume forms but a part. When 
complete it will consist of two volumes of text, namely this and a second one dealing with the art in its 
later developments ; and there will be four volutnes of plates, 200 in each, illustrative of the architecture 
the sculpture, the mural reliefs and paintings, and the industrial arts. Of these last mentioned volumes, 
the first, that illustrative of the architecture, appeared in 1922 and was reviewed by Davies in this Journal, 
1x, 121-3. It is to be hoped that an English edition of the completed work will be found possible, for it 
should do much to foster an interest in Egyptian studies among non-specialists. i 


AYLWARD M. Backman. 
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Romische Politit: in Ayyptea vou Dr. Josern Vout. ‘Heft 2 of Bechefte :va Alten Ortent.) Leipzig: 
J.C. Hinrichs. 1924. Pp. 39. 4 plates. 


The first twelve pages of Dr. Vogt’s pamphlet contain a summary review of the main principles followed 
by the Romans in their organization of Egypt: though necessarily compressed, almost into tabloid forin, 
it is very skilfully done, and gives a clear view of the whole system dowu to the time of Diocletian. At 
one or two points he seems to have adopted a questionable scale of values: for instance, it may be doubted 
whether the Greek population of Egypt was in any real sense a matstay of the Rowan government (p. 10): 
individual Greeks were useful instruments of the administration, but the Greeks as a body, and particularly 
the Greeks of Alexandria, were disatiected towards Rome: whenever there was serious trouble in Egypt 
during the first two centuries of Roman rule, it began either with the Greeks or with the Jews, The 
uupertance which he attaches to the worship of the Emperor im Egypt (p. 14) is also rather overstated : 
it might have been expected that this worship would have found ready acceptance in a country which 
had always deitied its rulers, but as a fact there is very little trace of it in either buildings or docunents 
curiously little, if compared with the evidence of Emperor-worship furnished by Greek provinces of the 
empire. But the shght distortion of these details does not detract frown the considerable merit of the sketch 
as a whole. 

In the second part Dr. Vogt uses the results of his researches into the Alexandrian coinage to illustrate 
Roman policy in Egypt~ and here, im our opinion, the enthusiasm of a numismatic student has led bim 
rather too far. We have been in the habit of regarding the Alexandrian cvins, like the Roman, as historical 
documents in the sense that the reverse-types were frequently designed with reference to recent eveuts or 
current ideas: but Dr. Vogt makes them look forward rather than backward, and sees in therm the Ruman 
government's announcement to the Egyptian people of its policy and its achievements—in short, he makes 
the Alexandrian mint intu the Publicity Department of the Enuperors. The theory is an ingenious one, 
but it does not appear to explain all the circumstances adequately: the types chosen were, as Dr. Vogt 
recognizes, treated from a purely Alexandrian standpoint, which means that they would have been unin- 
telligible to the great mass of the native population: on the other hand, if they were intended for the Greek 
inhabitants—which would accord with Dr, Vogt’s theory of the importance of this section in the eyes of the 
Roman governors—the rarity of any reference to the specially Greek interests is remarkable: for mstance, 
the centre of the Greek hfe was the gymnasium, but the gods of the gymnasium, Hermes and Herakles, 
are hardly ever used as types, and the only set of issues which could be described as agonistic is that of 
the fourteenth year of Nero with busts of the patron deities of the great Greck festivals : this is in marked 
contrast to the fondness of the Asiatic mints for agonistic types. It is not possible here to critivize all the 
instances discussed by Dr. Vogt: one, where definite dating is m question, must suffice. He refers to the 
use of the type of the Phoenix in the second year of Antoninus Pius, and rightly connects 1t with the com- 
pletion of a Sothic period in that year: but if, as he states, this was intended to announce the fact to the 
people of Egypt, it is not easy to see why the same type should reappear in the sixth year. 

It seems more reasonable to suppose that the artists and officials of the Alexandrian mint chose their 
types according to the subjects which were most topical at the moment, and used them again so long as it 
suited them. The choice of the Phoenix in 139 s.D. was natural enough: four years later the memory of 
the celebrations in connection with the new Suthic period might recur to the mind of the designer at the 
mint, and he harked back to the old type. And this theory would account for the unintelligent copying 
of Roman and other types which is a marked characteristic of Alexandrian coins: the clearest evidence of 
the nature of this copying is to be found in some of the legends, such as NEIKH KATA BPETANNON and 
NEIKH KATA TEPMANON, which are simply bad translations of the legends Victoria de Britannis and 
Victoria de Germanis on the Roman coins which the artist took as his models: we can hardly credit the 
Roman government with such an ignorance of elementary Greek. There is another good instance on an 
apparently unpublished coin of Trajan which was in the late Signor Dattari’s collection, which shows the 
emperor with a river-god at his feet; by the river-god is the inscription AANOY: the artist was evidently 
working from a Roman original on which the name Danubius appeared, and he transliterated part of it 
without understanding. 

It is perhaps material to note that as a general rule the number of distinct types used at any time by 
the Alexandrian mint varied inversely to the total output of the mint: when a large issue of coins was 
made, very few types were used: when the demand for fresh coins was slack, the artists seem to have 
employed their leisure in designing many types. The enormous coinage of the twelfth year of Nero was 
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in two types only: the artistic activity of the mint really began under Domitian, when comparatively few 
coins were issued. It is one of the grievances of the collector of Alexandrian coins that the most interesting 
types, historically, are also the rarest: a fair proportion of those selected hy Dr. Vogt for special mention 
would probably be absent froin most cabinets. It would appear that if the Roman authorities intended 
their coins to advertise their policy and their virtues, they did not take effective steps to broadcast their 
advertisements. 

But, though we do not take the saine standpoint as Dr, Vogt in seeking the origin of the types, we find 
his work in this pamphlet, as in his previous book on Alexandrian coins, stimulating and suggestive: it is 
a valuable contribution to the elucidation of a series of documents, the historical importance of which has 
been somewhat overlooked, and we hope that Dr. Vogt will continue his studies in the same field. 


J. G. MILNE. 


Studies in Egyptian Syatur. By BattiscomBe Gunn. Paris: Paul Geuthner. 1924. Pp. xxvii and 202. 


In the preface to this important contribution to the study of Old and Middle Egyptian syntax and 
grammar, the most important that has appeared since SETHE brought out his great work, Dus Aegyptisehe 
Verbum, in 1899, (tunn tells us that he is of the opinion that for the last 30 years Egyptian philologists 
have been too much influenced by the Semitic categories of perfect and imperfect, the completed and 
incompleted event. His aim, he tells us, is to convince his readers that * Egyptian verbal forms and 
constructions are specialized to express past, present, and future tenses to a greater extent than has heen 
recognized hitherto,” and, after studying the well-ordered mass of material contained in the 200 and more 
pages of this book, surely no unprejudiced reader will deny that this aim has been fully attained. 

A propos of the preface, it is much to be hoped that all students of Egyptian will now adopt Gunn's system 
of transliteration there propounded, in accordance with which the appended elements such as tv * one,” 
n, in, hr, k8, and the pronominal suttixes are separated from the root or base merely by a dot, e.g., 3dm-n-f, 
the hyphen being only employed in compound names and in expressions in which two words are very 
closely connected, e.g., A2ti-¢ &-bd-8u, As readers will recognize at once, it is the system that has been in 
use for some time in this Jowrna/. 

The first four chapters, pp. 1-44, deal with various prospective forms of the verb. Chapter 1 is entirely 
concerned with the prospective relative form, the existence of which 1s here demonstrated beyond all 
possible doubt. All Egyptologists will concur in congratulating Mr, Gunn on his brillant discovery. 

One or two suggestions and quite minor criticisms with regard to certain parts of this chapter: 

Gunn is not altogether certain about his interpretation of the phrases + rhtt bu vb, rv chtitn, recht 
RE m pt (pp. 14-15. He suggests that the meaning may be “as so and so may know,” “to the knowledge 
of so and so,” Ut. “to be sumething that so and so may know.’ Is the phrase quite as difficult ay Gunn 
seems to think’? Have we not, in fact, practically the same iiom in English, the only ditference beinsz 
that where we say “as you will know,” the Egyptians said “in accordance with what vou will know” ’ 

The reviewer must confess that. on reading through the book for the first time, the rendering of hti 
hnws im, Cnhti rm m ltr (im) (p. 16), as “maker of that whereon Avws-insects may live,” “maker of 
that (whereon) the tishes in the stream may live,” struck him as highly dubious, and that he still feels 
somewhat tempted to regard ‘Ad: in either case as merely a N.E. writing of the fem. relative form Sdint-/. 


MADIAA 
nte im are not altogether satisfying either, though on the other hand the spellings a6 2) } : +\4 do 
a 


a 


: . . Re | oe a 

seem to lend them some support. Again, though it cannot be denied that : \\ ; ) : , in 
a a AN 

examples 69 (p. 12) and 105-6 (p. 17, are prospective relatives in form, nevertheless, whereas the 


formula “what heaven gives, ete.” occurs dozens of times on Egyptian funerary stelae, there seem to be 
only five instances of these abnormal writings. They may well be inistakes of the scribe or engraver. 
Surely, too, Gunn is wrong when at the end of his appendix to Chapters 1 and 1 he speaks of a desire on 
the part of the Egyptians “to freshen up a well-known formula by giving it some slight new turn.” How 
contrary such a desire is to ordinary Egyptian feeling is well shown in the famous funerary inscription of 
Paheri in his tomb-chapel at El-Nab, lines 41-2. 
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Sound evidence for the existence of a prospective passive participle is laid before us and discussed on 
pp. 26-82; indeed it is only by admitting Gunn’s claim that a satisfactory rendering can be obtained of 


Urk., J, 129, 11-18 (inser. of Harkhuf). Example 16 (p. 30}, g § & hl is stated to be quite doubtful. 
en aes 


But the explanation of it as a prospective passive participle, “what may (I hope) be received favourably,” 
ie.=our “so it please thee,” makes good sense and is the most satisfactory explanation of the word yet 
suggested. 

As regards the evidence for the prospective active participle (pp. 35-9), examples 1, 6, and 7 seem 


fairly conclusive, and accordingly the reading of Peasant, R71, inuwk pw iS @ ! Nh a-k=“Tt is l who 


would speak to thee,” becomes intelligible. Gunn maintains that the fem. sing. of this form, dae, is the 
base of the prospective form Sdmi.ft “he who will hear,” and he adduces instances of the use of Sdinti as 
an act. prospect. part. of common gender and number, and thus shows that the variant reading in Pap. 
Brit. Mus. 10509 of Prisse, 5, 7-8 is probably the original one. 


The suggestion (pp. 41 ff.) that +} ete. in such formulae as +} a | is also this prospective 


act. participial form Sdméi is surely untenable. On Gunn’s own showing it only occurs in this form with 
<> . : 
the 2nd person sing. and never with . Should not the words U4 Cnt? ete. be translated “ that thou 


om 
mayest function living (psd.-partic.) like Ré¢ for ever.” Thus Uré., 1v, 581, 1, would mean “ It is agreeable 
that thou shouldest function living for ever” ; and op. ect., 182, 14-17, “ How good it is that thou shouldest 
beautify the temple of thy father Amonrasdnthér with new work of everlasting duration. [The reward to 
thee from him] is that thou shouldest function, shouldest function, and yet again function, living, renewed, 
rejuvenated, like R&é¢ every day.” 

Very important is Chapter v, in which it is shown that the construction, in which an independent 
pronoun, or a noun preceded by zn, is followed by a verb in active sdm-f, refers to future time, and that 
analogous constructions with perfect and imperfect participles refer to the past and present respectively. 

In the same chapter it is also shown that né¢-ta and nt-Sn are not to be denied a place with tit, ¢mt, Sut, 
and $¢t, all three with inwk forming a single paradigm in O.E. In M.E., of course, the use with 2¢+suffix 
for the independent pronouns has spread to all the singular forms except inwk. Here Ict it be said that 
all scholars will do well to follow Gunn in giving up the terms “ Older” and “ Later Absolute Pronoun ” 
and speaking of “ Dependent” and “Independent Pronouns” instead. 

Gunn is convinced that the sense of futurity in the above-mentioned construction resides not in the 
word-order but in sdm-f itself, the particular Sdm-f-form used being what he calls the prospective sdm-f. 
It seems a pity that his article on this prospective Sdm-f-form was after all not included in this volume. 
However, it will no doubt be fully dealt with in Dr. A. H. Gardiner’s eagerly awaited grammar. 

Chapter vi (pp. 66-8), on a passive use of the intin., among other points of interest disposes of the 
necessity of holding the view, as did Professor Peet (Journal, 1, 209 ff.), that the infin. mS¢ has an intran- 


sitive meaning waitre, as well as the usual transitive one, e.g., in such a sentence as je S Pe OER tl 


bigam 
a UN = |i (© “ An outlandish bird will be born!.” 


Quite new is all that Gunn has to say in Chapter vir on Sdm-n-f used in O.E. to describe an event 
happening at the moment of speaking, “e., employed as synchronous present tense. This meaning of 
sdm-n-f no doubt accounts for its being used with —1. to negative the present and past imperfect. 

In Chapter vit the passive $dm-f in -i, -y is fully treated, and the theory put forward, with consider- 
able probability, that this form has as its base the perfect passive participle, which, in the case of weak 
and anomalous words, ends in y. It is quite clearly shown that this particular form of the passive has a 
present perfect meaning, “he has heard,” and is uot a narrative perfect, “he was heard.” 

In Chapters 1x and x the phonetic use and value of the sign —1. are investigated at considerable 
length, the main results being (1) that the hieratic sign transcribed —*_ is really _p_ and should so 
always be rendered in transcriptions of hieratic into hieroglyphic, and (2) that in M.E. —1. has the value 





1 On the other hand the existence of passive forms of the infinitival form sdméf is of course accepted by Gunn, 
pp. 178, 184. 
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n, perhaps originally 7m (pronounced éz or similarly), and aes the value 2x (perhaps pronounced nda in 
some cases, énn in others). aie 

Chapter xI (pp. 93-109) is a long and very important article on the uses of x Sdin-f. The main use, we 
learn, is to negative past action, its normal affirmative correlative being Sdm-n-f. Gunn points out, it is 
interesting to note, that sp, which is so often attached to 2, is itself a verb meaning “to occur” or the like, 
and that the form of the following verb is that of the verb when used as the object of rdit “to cause,” 
z.e., the prospective sdm-f (p. 95). WN Sdm-f is also used to deny a more or less lasting stuée, or rather it really 
denies the inception of such a state. Thus 2 mut-?, which has to be translated “I am not dead,” is actually 
past, “I have not become dead,” “have not died,” and so “I am not dead.” ¥ Sdin-f is also the negation 
of the synchronous present as distinguished from the general present, which is negatived by x sdm-n-f 
(p. 99). This form also expresses disability, “cannot, must not, hear,” of which several examples are given. 
This use occurs most frequently in gnomic statements, but occasionally also in statements where the time- 
field is restricted, e.g., in 2 més hd-tw + kpny min “Why, no one can sail to Byblos nowadays.” WV Sdia-f 
also expresses the optative “ May he uot hear.” 

Chapter x11 (pp. 110-18) is also of great importance, discussing the uses of x Sdm-n-f. We have all 
been long aware that this form occurs with a present meaning in such combinations as /? gr n mdu-n-f, 
“the mouth is silent and does not speak” (ERMAN, Gramm.%, $310), but few or none of us knew that 
n Sdm-n-f is to be regarded as the ordinary negation of the present and past imperfect, as Gunn now plainly 
shows us we must do in the future. 

Chapter x11 (pp. 119-26) is concerned with xx Sdm-f, which is the negation of the future, its normal 
affirmative correlative being sdm.f with future meaning and also iw.f r sdm and sdm-k3-f. But Gunn points 
out that it is to be noted, however, that nm wa by way of an exception means “there exists not,” “there 
is not.” He also draws attention to the fact, which might be noted here, that a participial forin as subject 
of nn wn must often be translated as “one who can....” Thus Urk., Iv, 612, 6 na wa hsy Su m hse hk 
means “There is no one who can force his way near thy majesty (when I am leader).” Accordingly Guun 

.. a & <—K 4, 
would render the passage, Sinuhe, B 61, <=> q S/\ oa) There is no one who can 


AAA) MANA 
move his spear” as against Gardiner’s “None can turn his shaft” and Erman’s ‘‘ Niemand gibt es, der 
Pp af , 


seinen Pfeil abwendete.” Certainly Gunn’s rendering better suits the following and closely associated 
sentence “there is none who can bend his bow.” 

The list of the instances known to Gunn of rn sdm-n-f (pp. 127-30) is useful, and perhaps a further 
study of the material may lead him to form some detinite conclusion as to the exact nvunces of this 
puzzling form. Though, a» pointed out, it is specially favoured for gnomic sentences, yet in independent 
sentences it would seem to be applicable to any tense inditterently ! 

The various meanings of the passive x sdm-f in M.E. are discussed in Chapter xv, where 1t is shown 
that this fourm expresses the present imperfect, “he has not been heard,” the present, “he is not heard,” 
and occasionally also “he cannot be heard” (p. 133, Exs. 25, 26). Sometimes, too,—all the instances in 
question are from religious texts—passive 2 3dm-f seems to have the meaning “ may he not be heard.” 

Some new examples of « édm-na are given in Chapter Xv1 (pp. 1387-9) and these and the already known 
examples are shown to be always present in meaning and also to be used both in the active intransitive 
and the passive voices. 

The article on the predicative iat in M.E., Chapter xvii (pp. 140-61), is of great importance. Gunn 


aad 


points out that there are two main uses of the predicative , a8 predicate in a negative non-verbal 
Nn 


sentence, and as predicate-equivalent in a negative adverbial clause. The main difference, he asserts, 
between a negative non-verbal sentence and a negative adverbial clause is that the former must consist 
at least of three elements, nz, the subject, and a genitival, prepositional, or other addition to the subject, 
whereas the latter may consist of just the predicative nv and a substantive, participle, or infinitive, with- 
out any such aildition ; it is pointed out however that a pronoun may not stand thus unqualified as the 
subject-equivalent of such an adverbial clause, “without him” (he being non-existent) being expressed 
not by nv su but by m Amt-f (p. 154). 
wit. mew 
It is interesting to note that the puzzling = O instanced by Erman in his Gramm, 


Wann 


$515, is to be cancelled, the actual reading being nn <a> ‘nk “there is no one who functions alive 
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without him, ze, Osiris)” (see p. 147, note 4), and also oa (ibid.) is not to be rendered “es 


aww | 
gab nicht (einen) der weinte,” but “there is (or ‘being’) no weeping face.” 

On pp. 147-9 there is a useful list of examples of negative non-verbal sentences with an ellipse of 
the neuter pronominal subject $¢ “it.” It will be observed, Gunn points out, that in every case but one 
the ellipse occurs before a preposition, the exception being a pseudo-participle, i.e., dw Cus-k, nn 3h wk, 
“although thou robbest, (it is) not profitable to thee,” the implied subject being “thy robbing” which one 
would have expected to he expressed by 8¢. 

Chapter x1x (pp. 164-8) on » wat is again highly instructive, and the various examples given show 
that in meaning it is practically the equivalent of, and indeed is used side by side with, na wn and the 
predicative nn. 

In Chapter xxu1 (pp. 174-83) a number of new examples of n sdmt-f are brought to our notice and 
this construction fully discussed. An important point brought out by Gunn in the discussion of this form 
is that quite a number of strong verbs occasionally display feminine intinitives, apart from the so-called 
complementary infinitives—even such a typically strong verb as Sdm ‘see p. 177), Gunn inclines to 
Erman’s view, against that of Gardiner, that édmd is a feminine intinitival form (p. 179), and he also points 
out (p. 180) that 2 Sdmt-f is always closely dependent upon what precedes, and thinks that this shows that 
it was felt to be a circumstantial clause. Thus ri Yn dprt pt seems, he says, to be literally “X lived 
without heaven’s coming into being,” the construction having been specialized tu express the idea “ without 
heaven’s previous coming into being.” Is it possible that these special infinitival forms have in themselves 
an inherent specialization to a past event? Gunn is inclined to think not. 

Out of many new and noticeable renderings of difficult or unusual phrases attention might perhaps be 
drawn to the following : 

P. 11. “His head will not hold on (n ts tp-/)”; Pyr. 672 (p. 11). 

P. 14. “I ama king proper to be worked for (mn n irt n-f), the only one worthy of having his name 
remembered (w6 kn n 5h3t ru-f)”; Urk., tv, 101. 

P.51. “He who shall speak aught evil when her majesty is away” (dd-ti-ft iht det m wf hts), instead 
of “indem er ihre Majestit ldstert” (Sethe); Urk., Iv, 257, 15. 

P. 67, “See, he shall be broken-in (?)” (m-k sw r hbt); Peasunt, B 1/12. 

P, 105, “Vessels which cannot be used” (hnw n in tw); Westear, 11/21. 


Here are a few corrigenda :— 
it3 
P. xii. We are told on this page that 2 vip ‘I’ is given as nwh,” and yet on p, xiii it is transliterated 
a 

ink and on p. 46 inwk! 

P. 1, line 17. The word “facultative” is a Gallicism. The English equivalent is “optional.” 

P. 35, lines 22, 23, the words “ mother,” “father” should change places. 

P. 40, line 12. Instead of “ imperf. and perf. relative forms” surely read “imperf., perf., and prospective 
relative forms”? 

P. 51, line 24. For mat-f read Crk-f. 


P. 62. Read U 4 W. ) for a w. J. 


P. 134, line 11. For “refrained” read “restrained.” 

P. 169, line 6. Why Blétezeit when there are plenty of good English equivalents ! 

As this all too inadequate review will have shown, the book is crammed with interesting information, 
and displays not only what a master of Egyptian grammar and syntax the author is, but how extensive 
has been his reading in every branch of the literature. His translations are almost always excellent and 
his renderings of rare words and dificult passages often brilliant. In reading through the book the 
reviewer was held up again and again by the necessity of inserting in his already over-annotated 
“Glossary” some particular meaning assigned to a word by Gunn, or of making a marginal note beside 
some passage in a published text to the effect that the passage as a whole, or some point in it, had new 
and important light thrown on it in these admirable “ Studies,” : 








AYLWARD M. BrackMan, 
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Ontersuchungen tiber das Urkundenwesen und dea Publizitutsschutz im romischen Agypten (Manchener 
Beitruge zur Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte vi). Von Fr. vy. Worss. Miinchen: 
C. H. Beck. 1924. 8vo. Pp. xxii+389. 


In this able treatise Prof. von Woess of the University of Innsbruck returns to the well-worn theme of 
the registration of real property, a subject which, ever since the elaborate system developed in Egypt 
under Roman rule was tirst revealed in Vol. 11 of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, has possessed a great fascination 
for German jurists. As the papyri have shown, registers of property-owners were kept in the provincial 
record-offices established throughout the country, and public notaries might not draw up contracts attecting 
ownership without authorization from a record-ottice. The theory was put forward by the late L. Mitteis 
that the registers were analogous to the modern Gruadbuch, entry therein constituting title to property. 
This theory has already met with some opposition, and it will hardly survive the destructive criticism of 
Prof. von Woes», whose main purpose is to prove that title did not depend upon eutry m the registers but 
upon the validity of the documents from which the registers were compiled : in other words, the position 
of the Urkunde remained what it was both before the institution of the record-oitices and after their 
disappearance. The evidence of the texts is discussed at length; in view of the already voluminous 
literature connected with the subject it might perhaps have been compressed with advantage. There is 
moreover a good deal of repetition in the book, which is not characterized by any compensating graces of 
style. Some other signs of haste are notiveable here and there. For instance, Prof. von Woess regularly 
writes Oxyrbynchus where Oxyrhynchites, the Oxyrhynchite nome, is meant. He has failed to observe 
that in P. Oxy. 1649. 21-8 the word ypnpariopds 1s a restoration (pp. 38, 59); and there is still less 
evidential value in the conjectural restoration of C.P.R. 206. 16 (p. 276;. The form éyxv«Xetov does not 
occur in P, Rylands 118, verso (p. 141), P. Flor. 1.11 is twice incorrectly cited as 7 d€ deSavicpévy (pp. 177, 
221). On p. 198 iwdBAnros 1s apparently misunderstvod, and efva should be deleted. That droxardoracts 
which occurs four times im P. Rylands 323 is a confused conglomerate of droaraciou and karaypady will hardly 
be accepted as “obvious” (pp. 272-3). The interpretation of P. Oxy. 506. 42 given on p. 275 is not warranted 
by the Greek, nor is the defence of ém:Aa3ovor in P. Oxy. 1208. 54 more convincing (pp. 363-4). The 
occurrence of such oversights as édadov (p. 64), onuiwors (p. 254 and elsewhere), dedyAoupévar (p. 305) is dis- 
concerting.—These however are minor blemishes on a valuable piece of work, which will supersede much 
that has been previously written on the same topics. 

ALS. Henz, 


Hieroglyphic Texts from Eyyptian Stelue, ete., in the British Museum. Part vi. By H. R. Haut, M.A., 
D.Litt. F.S.A., Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities. Printed by order of the Trustees, 
London, 1925. 

The work of publishing the hieroglyphic texts of the almost innumerable stelae, ete. in the British 
Museum proceeds steadily. The present instalment contains the texts of fifty-seven inscribed monuments, 
most of which are here published for the first tune. Nearly all date from the Eighteenth Dynasty. One 
innovation has been made in this volume, for the plates are for the first time bound up in book form. The 
advantage of this system from the point of view of durability easily outweighs the disadvantage of being 
unable to take out single sheets for working purposes. The descriptions of the monuments and copies of 
the texts are by the Keeper of the Department, and the drawings by Mr, E. J. Lambert. 

T. Eric Peer, 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., F.B.A., 8. A. Coox, Litt.D., and F. E. 
Apcock, M.A. Volume 1, Egypt and Bubylonia to 1580 z.c, Volume 1, The Egyptian und Hittite 
Empires to ce. 1000 3.0. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1923 and 1924. 

This Journul owes an apology to the editors and publishers of the Cambridge Ancient Hi istory in that, 
though copies of both these volumes were long since sent for review, they have not previously been noticed 
in these pages. The omission is due to the difficulty of finding in Egyptological circles, where each worker 
has already more work of his own than he can ever possibly accomplish, anyone who will face the colossal 
task of reading through two such large volumes within a stated time with that close attention to detail 
which alone gives the right to review. This difficulty has been heightened by the fact that several of 
those on whoin the Journal relies for reviews of works of a general nature are debarred by being themselves 
contributors to the History. 
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The editors of the History will, we hope, the more readily forgive the failure of the Journal to review 
adequately a work of such importance since the success of the venture is now so firmly established. We 
nay therefore content ourselves here with the very short notice which fellows. 

Egyptology claims in the first volume four chapters and part of a fifth. History is treated by T. E. Peet 
(Predynastic Period) and H. R. Hall (Union of Egypt down to Hyksos Conquest). Life and Thought in 
Egypt by T. E. Peet, and Art by H. R. Halil. In the second volume History is in the hands of J. H. 
Breasted, who has followed the lines of his famous History of Egypt very closely, almost too closely, 
perhaps, though it is hardly fair to expect from one and the same scholar two entirely different presenta- 
tions of the same material; the chapter on Contemporary Life and Thought is again by T. E. Peet. 

The sale of these volumes is a striking testimony to the value which they have in the eye of students 
of Ancient History generally, and more than one Egyptologist will testify to the value of having in so 
accessible a form not only the contemporary histury of Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean but also the 
‘ews of acknowledged authorities on more general archaeological subjects. 

T. Ertc Peet. 


Among other books received for review we note the following: 
Lewique hiéroglyphique. By Roger Lampert. Geuthner, Paris, 1925, 
A History of the Pharaohs. 1, The First Eleven Dynasties. By AnrHor WeIGALL. London, 1925. 


LIST OF PLATES 


Ayn ALABASTER FIGURE OF THE Focrato Dynasty ry THE British Museco. 
Plate I. Alabaster statuette in the British Museum 


Tae Tome or Tetaky at THEBES (No. 15). 
Plate IT. Tomb of Tetaky. East Wall 
Plate IIT. Tomb of Tetaky. West Wall . : 
_ Plate IV. Tomb of Tetaky. North Wall: Upper Scene . 
Plate YV. Tomb of Tetaky. South Wall: Upper Scene . 


TomB-CHAPEL 525 aT TELL EL-‘AMARNAH. 


Plate VI. Elevation of the Shrine in Tomb-Chapel 525 at El-‘Amarnah . 


SacrEeD TREES ty MoprerRN Ecyrt. 
Plate VII. 1. Tree of Shékh Seyid at ‘Ezbah Mismar, Miniah Prov. 
2. Tree of Shékh Sabr at Manyal. 
3. Manyal, with tree of Shékh Sabr on right. 
4, Tomb of Shékh Gadullah at El-Lahtin 


Francis G. Newton. 
Plate VII[. Francis G. Newton 


A PossIBLp Late REPRESENTATION OF THE GoD ’ASH. 


Plate IX. The god ‘Ash, from a mummy-case in the Brighton Museum . 


A RELIEF FROM THE TOMB OF RAMOSE aT THEBES. 
Plate X. Relief from the Tomb of Raindse at Thebes 


Tue Roman Roaps AND STATIONS IN THE Eastern Desert oF Evyrpr. 
Plate XI, The Roman Roads of the Eastern Desert . 
Plate XII. Plan of Roman Fort at Dér el-‘Atrash 


Plate XIII. 1. Mons Claudianus: general view. 
2. Fawikhir : the mining settlement. 
3. Badi¢: typical hydreuma 
Plate XIV. 1. Inscribed rock at Kugtir el-Banat. 
2. Fous Tadnos (Bir Abu Shafar). 
3. El-Hetah : fort on hill-top . ; 
Plate XY. 1. Ptolemaic temple at the emerald mines of Sikét. 
2. Temple of Sethos I at Kanais in the Wadi Abbad. 
3. Mons Claudianus : columns awaiting removal 
1. Mons Claudianus: “ water tower.” 
2. Signal-tower on the Koptos to Albus Portus road, 
3. 
4. 


Plate XVI. 


Hydreuma at Kanais. 
Dukhkhan: remains of Roman causeway . 
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